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ERRATA. 
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VOLUME I, 
Page 3, line 17, for ‘west’ vead east.’ 
» 17, » 20, 4 ‘about’ ,, ‘above.’ 
» 43% » 9, dele‘by.’ 
» 66, » 34, for ‘choragos’ read ‘choragus.’ 
» 7% » 6, 4, ‘Bayingyan’ ,,  ‘ Bayingan.’ 
» 81, , 2 4 ‘lead’ » ‘led. 
» 82, , 28, ,, ‘Governor’ ,, ‘Convenor.’ 
oo 85, ” 28, dele ‘again.’ 
» 86, » 33, for ‘Nammada’ read ‘Nammadaw.' 
» 87, » 2, y» ‘Nammada’ ,, ‘Nammadaw.’ 
» 96, » 5 from bottom, for ‘were’ vead ‘was.’ 
» 107, » %4, for ‘Bomby' read ‘ Bombay.’ 
» £09, , 11 and 13 from bottom, tsert ‘ to.’ 
wo III, » 1, for ‘enquires’ read ‘ enquiries.’ 
ow III, Sincaart 1895 , no 1885.’ 
» 126, 4, 10, et. seg. for ‘Myinthé’ read ‘ Myinthi.’ 
» 132 » 2, for ‘Yetagyo’ read ‘ Yesagyo,’ 
»» 132, » 14, », ‘Sameikkyon’ ,, ‘Sameikkén.' 
» 159, » 1, » ‘was ‘ ” “were’ 
» 185, » 3, vead ‘Chinese’ Shan States, 
» 188, ,, 9 from bottom, for ‘18y5’, read ‘1835.’ 
» 194 » 9 ” » ‘is’ » “were.” 
» 203, ,, 15, for ‘Bein-kawngi’ read ‘ Bein Kawng.’ 
» 207, ,, I from bottom, for ‘as’ read ‘as is.’ 
» 209, in the Mandarin dialect the names are more properly— 


Shu, the rat ; Niu, the ox; Hu, the tiger; 7’u, the hare; Lung, the 
dragon; Shé, the snake; Afa, the horse; Vang, the goat; Hou, the 


monkey; Chi, the cock; Ch’tian, the dog; Chu, the pig. 
» 225, line 13 from bottom, for ‘Hke’ read ‘ Hké.’ 
» 229, , 9, dele first ‘him.’ 
» 229, ,, °4 from bottom, for ‘get’ vead ‘got.’ 
» 242, 5 3s a » ‘Emperer’ ,, ‘Emperor.’ 
255, » 18, for ‘Ling’ read ‘Léng.’ 
» 270, , 21, ,, ‘found’ ,, ‘formed.’ 
» 284, , 15 and 18, for ‘flank’ vead ‘plank.’ 


» 308, » 5 » ‘rules’ fe ‘rulers.’ 

» 314, » 13, » ‘Ming Si’ ” ‘ Ming Sit.’ 
» 329, » Qgand23, , ‘Htaméng’ ,, ‘ Htaméng.’ 
» 340, » 33, » £1888’ » £1889.” 

» 367, » Qs » ‘Stamped’ ,, ‘stampeded.’ 


> 


» 395, last line, »  ‘peope » “people.” 


(2) 


Page 408, line 25, dele‘a.’ 


” 


32, for ‘calamitites ’vead ‘ calamities.’ 

18, ,, ‘professer’ ,, ‘professor.’ 

2 from bottom, for ‘sides’ vead ‘side.’ 

8, for ‘billard’ read *billiard.’ 

16, 5, ‘warder’ ,, ‘wander.’ 
22, , ‘trough-like,, ‘trough, like.’ 

2 from bottom, for ‘ Yawng-tiing’ read ‘Sawng-tiing.’ 
14, for ‘ pelusive, vead ‘delusive.’ 

10 from bottom, for ‘occassion’ read ‘occasion.’ 
9, for ‘ at Lotd’ read ‘a Lote.’ 

3 from bottom, for ‘the’ read ‘that.’ 

2 “9 » ‘whatveer’ read ‘ whatever. 
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Measurements of the’ Nmat kha cr Mytt-nge, the eastern branch of the 
Irrawaddy, taken about 1 mile above the confluence. 


Breadth of water ise ae 165 yards. 

Temperature ... ses sa 56° 

Pace of current ens avs 3% miles an hour. 
Sectional area of river-bed «ee 6,600 square feet. 
Estimated volume se «++ 32257 cubic feet per second. 


Six soundings in a straight line were in feet— 


First. Second. Third. | Fourth. | Fifth. Sixth. 


6} ae, 15 184 19 144 


True data were very difficult to get owing to the swiftness of the 
current under the left bank. The last sounding of 14 feet was 
taken close under the bank. 


Measurements of the Mali kha, or Mytt-gyt, the western branch of the 
Irrawaddy, taken about 1 mile above the confluence. 


Breadth of water bes we ==: 150 yards. 

Temperature Par asx COI? 

Pace of current wie ose 3% miles an hour. 
Sectional area of river-bed «+» 4,000 square feet. 
Estimated volume “ee «++ 23,108 cubic feet per second. 


Five soundings in a straight line were in feet— 


First. | Second. Third. Rourth Fifth, 


Yh 


3 5% 10 17 11} 


Lieutenant Blewitt thinks the rate of the current may have been 
a little over-estimated in both cases, and the difficulty in keeping 
the rope taut naturally was against accuracy. Nevertheless, the 
figures seem to prove that the ’Nmai river is the larger of the two. 


The two volumes taken together give a total of 55,000 cubic feet 
per second at the confluence, and the late Sir Henry Yule, in his 
introduction to Captain Gill’s River of Golden Sand, gives the esti- 
mated volume of the Irrawaddy at Amarapura as 35,000 cubic feet 
per second. From what measurements this was deduced is not 
stated, nor is the time of year given, so that a comparison of the 
two sets of figures is impossible. The natives of Hkamti Léng refer 
to two rivers east of their country called the Nam Tisan and the 
Phungmai. The Nam Tisan is described as three days’ journey 
from the Hkamti country, from which it is separated by the Tchet 
Pum, and five days’ more marching to the east brings the traveller 
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call in the Shan States towards the end of March. The lark ap- 

ears to be the same as the European species and sings as sweetly. 

oth the sarus (Grus antigone) and the demoiselle crane are found 
in the Shan States, but the former isthe commoner. The Bucerotide, 
or hornbills, are found in great variety wherever there is much forest, 
and the Picid@, or woodpeckers, are still more numerous in species 
and in brilliance of plumage. Singing birds are more common in 
the hills than in the plains, and many of the 7urdid@ are as mellow 
in their note as those of home gardens. Of the smaller birds at high 
altitudes many are no doubt new to science. 

So far as is known, the reptilian fauna of Upper Burma differs in 
no way from that of the Lower Province. The Chapter by Mr. 
Theobald in the British Burma Gazetteer may be consulted, as well 
as that on ichthyology in the same work. 

Cobras are rare in the hills. In some places the necklace snake, 
the 7ic polonga or Russel’s viper, is particularly common, as for 
example at Minbu. The Bungarus, or Krait, on the contrary is 
rare. 

In all the hill streams the mahseer and the carp in several varie- 
ties are very common. ‘The former have been caught with the rod 
in the Nam Téng and other rivers up to 28 pounds. 
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warded. After the ceremony the King returned again to the royal 
palace. 

The following month His Majesty went out to the temporary 
palace in the Mingala garden and, according to ancient custom, 
there ploughed the fields under a salute of three guns. After the 
King had ploughed, the Crown Prince, tte Ministry, and all the other 
officials also ploughed a few furrows. The ceremony terminated 
with an elaborate feast. 

In this same month of June 1865, a number of the Princes 
took a formal oath of allegiance to the King in the Byétark. The 
Eingshemin was present with the King and the words of the oath 
were spoken before the image of Gautama, the Princes repeating 
them after a thandawszin. They were to the effect that they would 
neither do nor support anything against the welfare of the King, 
that they would drink no intoxicating liquor, or palm-toddy, and 
that they would eat no beef. The Princes who took the oath were 
the Malén, the Myingon, the Sagu, the Mekkhara, the Padein, the 
Myingéndaing, the Wuntho, the Chabin, the Pinlé, the Katha, the 
Thélin, Shwegu, and Maingtén Afinthas. After this ceremony the 
King and the chief Queen, in the Hall of Audience, admitted 53 
young men into the Sacred Order, presenting them with the pre- 
scribed yellow robes. This was done in the presence of 12 
sadaws. At the same time 216 pénnas (Brahmins) received pre- 
sents of money and clothing (216 is twice the sacred number of 
beads on the rosary, no doubt one for each bead on the rosaries of 
the King and Queen). The King had been keeping fast up to 
this time in preparation for Lent and his fast had been shared by 
1,245 officials and palace servants. These were now presented 
with articles of dress. On the conclusion of the ceremonial the 
King once more returned within the city walls. 

In October 1865, a salute of three guns was fired in honour of 
the striking of the first Burmese coin in the royal mint, and a pro- 
clamation was issued directing the use of these coins throughout 
the King’s dominions. The mint stood within the palace stockade, 
immediately to the north of the dahoszn, the central campanile. 

In November the Sinlin Princess had her ears bored. She was 
the King’s daughter by the Linbin Queen and had been adopted 
as her daughter by the Myauknandaw Queen. She was looked 
upon as the King’s mother, re-born upon earth again. For this 
reason she was called Zabindaing, a title given by Buddhist Kings 
to those whom they loved most, and implying that the bearer is the 
first favourite. Her title was Thuthiya-myatswa-yatana. The ear. 
boring was conducted with the utmost magnificence in the Hman- 
nandaw, the crystal palace, amidst general feasting and rejoicing. 
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admired him for his learning, his intelligence, and his kind-hearted- 
ness. He was occasionally lead by evil advice to do harsh things, 
but when he discovered that wrong had been done he made prompt 
and frank amends to the victim. He loved peace above all things 
and was willing to sacrifice almost anything to secure it. He was 
very religious and eager to learn anything new in science, knowledge, 
or literature. On the representation of the English Missionary, the 
Reverend Doctor Marks, he built a beautiful church and a school 
for the teaching of the Christian religion, and to this missionary 
school he sent several of his sons, King Thibaw being one of them. 
But the King was above all zealous to advance and foster the 
Buddhist religion. He erected numberless kyaungs, pagodas, 
zayats, and other meritorious works. His name is the most nota- 
ble in the Alaungpaya dynasty. 

He was born on Tuesday, the 6th increase of Waso 1176 B.E. 
(3rd July 1814), and died on the 1st October 1878, at the age of 64, 
after a prosperous reign of 26 years. He took his title of Mindén 
from the fact that, while a prince, he drew the revenues of the 
Mindén township, west of Thayetmyo, within a few miles of the 
foot of the Arakan Hills. His birth name was Maung Lwin. 

This ends the chronicle of King Mindén’s reign. 

The following domestic palace details have been collected from a 
variety of Burmese sources :— 

The chief Queen was the only one of the queens who had the 
power to petition the King direct in favour of a candidate for office, 
or to interpose in behalf of a prisoner or any one sentenced to 
death. 

The other Queens and ladies of the palace had no recognized 
authority, but many of them had a good deal of personal sniaeaee 
with the King in the privacy of his chamber, and therefore great 
court was paid to them by minor and district officials and even 
by Ministers of State in the hope that promotion or protection in 
times of trouble might thus be secured for them. Friendship with 
these ladies was also useful in another way. They could report 
what passed or was talked of in the palace and so do a friend a 
good turn. The queens’ chambers were therefore thronged with 
the wives and daughters, alike of officials and aspirants for office, 
and occasionally a very kind-hearted lady of the Court would send 
a special warning message to a suitor or a delinquent. After his 
establishment of the salary system King Mindén handed over some 
of the queens to the care of various Ministers and district officials 
and ordered them to be regarded as daughters and to be looked 
after and provided for accordingly. These ladies naturally had an 
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palace in the usual way. She gave a solemn promise that she 
would do Mi Hkingyi no harm and for a short time did really treat 
her kindly. Before long, however, she began to bully and ill-treat 
the girl, who complained to the King. Thibaw consulted with his 
confidential friends, the Yenaung and Pintha Princes, the Taungta- 
man-lésa, and the Ekkabat Myznwun, who bluntly said that it was 
a woman’s duty to obey her husband, that the King might have 
as many wives as he pleased and that he was justified in thrashing 
or threatening Supayalat into compliance if mere argument failed. 
On the next occasion of a remonstrance with Supayalat about her 
treatment of Mi Hkingyi therefore, the King seized a spear and 
tushed at his wife. Supayalat fled to her mother Alénandaw’s 
apartments and got there before the King could catch her. The 
maids-of-honour scattered in dismay and were not to be found, 
though the Zetthéndaws were sent to look for them. The whole 
palace was ina state of commotion and the gates were shut lest 
the consternation should spread outside. 

Late at night Thibaw repented of his hastiness and went and 
made it up with Supayalat, but she had now taken her measure of 
him and returned to the palace determined not to give way. Quar- 
tels between her and Thibaw were frequent and almost as violent 
as this had been, but Supayalat now never gave way, and what be- 
tween fear of her and love for Mi Hkingyi, Thibaw got into such 
an excited and bewildered state, that rumours spread into the city 
that the King was going mad. 

The Queen therefore resolved to put an end to the cause of 
quarrel in a summary way. She knew that the Yenaung and other 
letthéndaws were the King’s great supporters and were bound for 
their own safety to thwart her plans. She determined therefore 
to get them out of the way and took the Taingda Atwinwun into 
her councils. 

King Thibaw had never gone round the city moat and she per- 
suaded him that in order to take formal possession of the city 
it was necessary that he should do so. She also reminded him 
that it was customary on such occasions to set up four golden 
boxes, one on each side of the city, into which any one who had a 
petition to make, or grievances to unfold, might drop his letter and 
so secure the royal attention without danger or expense to himself. 

The King agreed and, with the Queen and the Jdetthéndaws, made 

the four-mile circuit in the royal barges in stately and pompous 

fashion. They returned at night and the four boxes were brought 
into Supayalat’s apartments and opened by the King himself. 

There were a number of petitions and most of these from all four 

boxes were anonymous letters directed against the Yanaung and 
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ANNEXATION. Iai 


rth the basin of the Irrawaddy 
to the boundary with Lower 


this as far as possible in the nar- 
ites, which proved the eventual re- 
ed, will be treated of separately. 
ims first notice. Immediately after 
tion, the town, with as much of the 
ig district as could be controlled from 
charge of the late Mr. T. F. Fforde, 
Police, assisted in the administra- 
0 Myowuns (U Pe Si, now a C.LE., 
mdauk) who had long been connected 
ent of Mandalay, and from the first 
Officers under whom they were placed. 
fate Council under Colonel Sladen’s presi- 
ver the Mandalay officials. But towards 
1885 the capital and adjacent districts were 
arge of the H/uédaw and placed directly under 
arly in January Colonel C. H. E. Adamson as- 
he whole district. The introduction of order in 


ition of the city and much of the population of the 
of officials, hangers-on of the Court, and soldiers. 
ority of these were thrown out of employment by 
+ in the form of the administration, and, as a natural 
"e, many elements of disorder existed and much intrigue 
ly carried on. Dacoities and robberies, which had been 
in the time of the Burmese Government, continued to be 
ted, But by degrees the police of the town were able to 
and break up many gangs of robbers and to reduce the 
o order, The hot months of March and April were marked 
‘ve occurrence of destructive fires in the town and in the walled 
now called Fort Dufferin, Some of these, no doubt, were the 
vk of incendiaries, but many were certainly accidental, and 
sandalay was always noted for its great fires, which was not sur- 
onsing in a town almost entirely built of mat-houses with thatch 
soofs. About 8co houses out of a total of 5,800 within the city 
walls were burnt in 1886, and between 2,000 and 2,500 out of a 
, total of 24,000 in the town outside. In April occurred the only 
attempt at an organized outbreak. Some 30 or 40 persons, who 
professed to be adherents of the Myingun Prince, were concerned 
im it. In the early morning they rushed a police-station, cut down 
16 
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They were within 20 yards of the pagoda when Mr. Phayre fell 
struck by three bullets. The number of the dacoits was estimated 
at 700. The dacoits were encountered in strength at Salin, where 
Captain Dunsford was killed on the 12th June, and at Ngapé, where 
a stubbornly contested action was fought on the 1gth of the same 
month, when we had six killed and 23 wounded, among them Lieu- 
tenant E. P. Williams of the Liverpools. Ngapé was then occupied 
in strength, but the extreme unhealthiness of the climate necessi- 
tated the withdrawal of the garrison at the end of July. At the 
same time Saiin was attacked by Oktama. The dacoits were re- 
pulsed and finally driven off by reinforcements under Captain Atkin- 
son, who however was killed just as the engagement ended. Ngape 
was re-occupied by Bo Swé as soon as it was evacuated by the 
garrison, and by the end of August the whole of the western part of 
the district was in the hands of the rebels and nothing remained to 
us but a narrow strip along the river-bank. The rains and the 
deadly season which succeeds them in the water-logged country at 
the foot of the Yoma, reeking with malaria, which is fatal to those 
who have not inherited constitutions fitted to resist it, prevented 
extended operations being undertaken before the end of the year. 
A contingent of the Naval Brigade kept the river-bank clear and 
suppressed the river pirates, and the An Pass, which is almost the 
only practicable route through the hills into Arakan was held by a 
detachment of Gurkha police. But in the later months of 1886 
U Oktama practically held the whole of the north of Minbu, while 
Bo Swé was supreme in the south. These two had the strong- 
est organization and the most systematic method of pillaging the 
country of any of the dacoit leaders, but their success was greatly 
aided by the dense jungle, which could only be threaded by narrow 
forest paths, and by the pestilential airs. The names of Tainda, 
Myothit, Ngapé, and Sidéktaya became evilly notorious from the 
deaths which occurred there. The robber-chiefs knew this well. 
Their headquarters were secure at the foot of the hills, and raids and 
incursions thence were easy to places far beyond the jungle tract. 
U Oktama in fact established his authority right up to the river- 
bank. But early in 1887 Bo Swé, though he was still formidable, 
ceased to be a danger, at any rate to established posts. Captain 
Golightly, with his mounted infantry, hunted him with untiring zeal, 
and more than once, especially when a party of Gurkha police join- 
ed in the chase, he barely escaped with his life. Nevertheless, his 
orders were acknowledged and his gangs were fed and recruited 
secretly by the villagers of the Myothit and Minhla townships. U 

ktama was not pressed nearly so hard, and his authority not only 
remained but actually continued to grow. Nevertheless, the revenue 
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report ends as follows: ‘‘ The general result of our action, military 
“and civil, against dacoits is that there is not a single dacoit leader 
“of the first class left to oppose us. Nga Mya was captured by the 
“ friendlies, sentenced, and shot ; Hla U killed by his own confeder- 
“ates; Hantha shot in action by the 3rd Hyderabad Contingent 
“ Cavalry ; and Nga Mye Gyi killed while resisting his arrest by the 
‘‘ Burman police under Myodk Po Thein. All the remaining import- 
“ant leaders have been captured and punished, or have surrendered, 
‘Cand are now on bail leading peaceful and quiet lives, and in many in- 
‘stances furthering the interests of that very Government which 
“they so determinedly opposed. The few leaders that are still out 
“are men of no influence and have no following. The country is 
‘being thoroughly scoured by Burman mounted police under the 
“ guidance of the several Myodks, and captures of individual and of 
“entire gangs of dacoits are almost ef daily occurrence. The dis- 
‘trict is perfectly quiet from end to end, and old Burmans who know 
“the country admit that they have never known it so free from 
“crime and life and property more secure.” 


19 
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stances of much atrocity. Captain Hastings carried out a very 
successful series of operations, and full use was made of the Village 
Regulation, but the very difficult country in the neighbourhood of 
Poppa hill enabled 14 leaders to escape arrest, though their gangs 
were reduced to altogether insignificant numbers. Between 1887 
and 1889, 17 dacoit chiefs were killed in action, 16 were captured, 
and 18 surrendered. In 1887-88 the revenue of the district rose to 
£41,887, compared with £27,388 in the previous year. 

The Pagan district ceased to exist under that name in 1888: 

The boundaries with Myingyan were revised, with 
the result that Myingyan took all the country 
to the east, while Pagan, under the name of Pakokku, lay exclu- 
sively west of the Irrawaddy. During 1887 the Péppa hill jungles 
gave much trouble and a police post was attacked by dacoits, 
with the result that a special officer was put on duty for its settle- 
ment. A partial settlement of the Yaw country was effected 
early in 1887, but the country was not thoroughly explored and 
opened up, and in the end of the year the Shwegyobyu’s adherents, 
Ya Kut, one of the most influential of the local officials, and a 
dacoit leader named Tha Do, who came from Minbu in the 
south, overran this tract. In the following open season energetic 
measures were taken. Tha Do was killed and Ya Kut arrested 
by loyal villagers, tried, and shot, and a local militia was raised 
among the people to undertake their own protection. The Chins 
on the hills above Yaw threatened to give trouble and attempts 
were made to secure their submission, but with no more success 
than was experienced in the Chindwin district. The rest of the 
district was disturbed a good deal by local dacoities, but none of 
the gangs were of any strength, and the military police, who here, 
as elsewhere, were beginning to learn their work, were quite able 
to deal with them, the more so since the people began to give re- 
gular information and themselves on more than one occasion beat 
off dacoits. In Pagan the revenue, which for the first year had 
been only £10,835, rose in the following year to £42,095. 

In Minbu at the beginning of 1887 Bo Swé held the south and 

ati the pongy? Oktama the north. The former was 

inbu. : 

the more dangerous and aggressive and, as soon 

as the weather permitted, a general advance was made on him 
from the river. The different columns met with the slightest 
possible opposition, though in skirmishes with outposts and rear- 
guards Lieutenant Radclyffe of the Rifle Brigade and Lieu- 
tenant Poole of the Liverpools were wounded, but the large bands 
were thus finally broken up and the dacoits were forced out of 
the villages under the eastern slopes of the Arakan hills which 


Pakékku. 
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In the early months of 1887 Meiktila district continued to be dis- 
turbed by a formidable combination of dacoits, 
who held a strong position at Hmaw-aing, and 
on the west by the powerful leader Ték Gyaw. Combined oper- 
ations against the Hmaw-aing dacoits were undertaken from 
Kyauksé and Meiktila, in which Lieutenant Reid of the 27th 
Punjab Infantry was wounded and severe loss was inflicted on the 
dacoits then and in a ‘subsequent attack. As a result some of 
the principal leaders surrendered in May 1887, and in the same 
month Ték Gyaw and many of his followers were killed by our 
troops. One of the Hmaw-aing Chiefs took service and after- 
wards did good work as a police officer, while of two others who 
took to flight after they had submitted, Myat Hmén again sub- 
mitted at Kyauksé and the other Maung Kala died of cholera, 
and the northern part of the district remained undisturbed. The 
south-west, however, bordering on Pagan, was constantly harassed 
by dacoits, who carried off large numbers of cattle. Many of these 
gangs were tracked and punished and in the district itself no large 
gangs and no leaders remained as early as the end of 1887. What 
dacoities occurred were of an entirely petty kind and the robbers 
usually came from the Péppa and Wélaung fastnesses. The re- 
tesults of effective disarmament were very conspicuous in Meiktila. 
The revenue, which was £4,114 in 1886-87, rose to £27,845 in the 
following year. 

Yaméthin was in an equally satisfactory condition. It was only 
ere disturbed by broken bands from neighbouring 

ee districts and the dacoities were not of a serious 
type. Crime of this kind could not be put down till the Péppa, 
Pin, and Yoma bands were finally broken up. From £9,481 in 
1886-87 the revenue increased to £22,080 in the following year, 
and in 1889 the strength of the military police force was consider- 
ably reduced, with no loss of security to the people. 

In Pyinmana great activity was displayed in 1887 by the troops 
and the police in thoroughly exploring the forests and clearing 
them of dacoits. The disarmament of the district was at the 
same time vigorously enforced and men of local influence greatly 
assisted our officers inthe process. With the rains there was a 
partial recrudescence of disorder. Some troublesome gangs collect- 
ed in the hills on the east of the Sittang river under the protection 
of the Karen Chief of Ethataung and of other local men. From 
these hills they committed raids on the plains and carried off ele- 
phants and buffaloes from the forests. In April 1888 a Burman 
police post, 6 miles from Pyinmana, was attacked and burned by 
a gang of 50 dacoits and in May a similar but outlying post at 
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Table for naming the years of the Shan cycle when the number ts given, - 
or numbering them when the name ts given. 


Saw. | Plaw.| Ngi. | Mau. | Si. |Siu. |Singa.| Mut. |San.| Raw. | Mit.|Kiu. 
Kap =u I | 51 41 | 3t 21 iI 
Dap 2 ah 52 ee 32 te mire 
rs £7 nl Oe ee 
Mung se 14 Asal re leeh. i 44 
Plek a5 ee mi ii i 55 
Kat 26 | 16 ¥ Pie es 
Khut a | 27 ao | 7 em 
_——— _—— a 
Rung os 38 28 18 8 
Taw re fat 39 Re a cy io 
Kaa és i ihe | 40 he ret lod 20 


“‘ The system,” Ney Elias continues, “is doubtless the same as the 
‘“ Indian cycle of sixty or the ‘Jovian cycle,’ though this is not 
“ arranged in twelves and tens, but in a continuous list of sixty 
“ single appellations. Under the name of Vrihaspati Chakra this 
“‘ has been discussed and tabulated by Prinsep in the second volume 
“of Indian Antiquities. Though he points out, what is obvious, 
‘that the small cycle of twelve—the so-called ‘branches’ of the 
‘“* Chinese-—is in fact the true cycle of Jupiter (one revolution of 
‘* Jupiter is really only about eleven years and ten months), he gives 
‘‘no explanation of the origin of ten ‘stems’ or multipliers. In 
‘* his comparative table, the first year of the Indian list corresponds 
‘* with the fourth of the Chinese, .and this Prinsep believes goes far 
“to disprove the connection of the two systems ; but it is curious 
‘* that some Brahmin astrologers at Mandalay, who were applied to 
“* for an explanation of the above Shan scheme, at once connected 
“it with the Indian cycle by producing the following table, or 
‘‘ transfer of the Shan into the Hindu cycle in every day use in 
“India.” The Sanskrit names as transliterated for Elias are almost 
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identical with those given by Prinsep. 
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The Shan names are not 


those of Ney Elias, but of the common Shan table. 


No. | Shan name. 

1 | Kap Sai 

2 | Lap Pao 

3 | Hai Yi ee 
4 | Méng Mao ‘ 
5 | Pdk Hsi ‘ 
6 | Kat Hsau a 
7 | Hkat Hsa-nga ... 
8 | Hang Mut 

9 | Tao Hsan 
10 | Ka Hao ees 
11 | Kap Mit Pe 
52 | Lap Kai e 
13. | Hai Sai és 
14 | Ming Pao “ 
15 | Pok Yi ast 
16 | Kat Mao rer 
17. | Hkat Hsi 


18 | Hung Hsai 
19 | Tao Hsa-nga 


zo | Ka Mat 
21 | Kap Hsan 
22 | Lap Hao 
23. | Hai Mit 
24 | Méng Kaa 
25 | Pék Sai 
26 | Kat Pao 
27 | Hkat Yi 
28 | Hang Mao 
29 | Tao Hsi 
30 | Ka Hsaa 
31 | Kap Hsa-nga 
32 | Lap Mat 
33 | Hai Hsan 
34 | Méng Hao 
35 | Pdk Mit 
36 | Kat Kaa 
37. | Hkat Saa 
38 | Hang Pao 
39 | Tao Yi 

40 | Ka Mao 
41 | Kap Hsi 


42 | Lap Hsai 
43 | Hai Hsa-nga 


eee 


Hindu name. 


Prabhava. 
Bibhava. 


- | Sukla. 


Promudhat. 
Projaputi. 


ms Angira. 
. | Srimukha. 


Bhava. 
Juba. 
Dhattri. 


. | Iswara. 


Bohudhanya. 
Promathi. 


.. | Vikrama. 


. | Brisha. 


Chitrabhanu. 
Subhanu. 


. | Tarona. 

- | Parthiba. 
- | Byaya. 

. | Sarajit. 


Sarvadhari. 
Virudhi. 
Bikrita. 
Khora. 


- | Nongdona. 


Vijaya. 


. | Jaya. 


Munmutha. 
Durmukha. 


; Himalongba. 


eee 


- | Bilongba. 
| Vikari. 


Sarbari. 
Plava. 
Subha-krita. 


.-. | Subhana, 
. | Krudhi. 


Bisvabasu. 
Porabhava. 
Plabanga. 


| Kiloka. 


eee 


.-. | Saumya. 


$$$ 
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mother inhales the smoke and also inhales cogSach (nigella 


sativa) like the Burmese. This is to prevent a rising of the blood 
to the head, which might cause bleeding at the nose and mouth. 
If this happens, the woman is givena decoction of turmeric or some 
monkey’s blood. The husband observes no special diet during the 
pregnancy of his wife or after her delivery, but it is considered 
undesirable that he should— 

(i) drive pigs ; (iii) bore holes in the ground ; 

(i) carry the dead ; (iv) Fill in holes ; 

(v) mock others. 

After a month the child is bathed in water, into which, if the 
infant is a boy, there have been put gold, silver, precious stones, a 
lo-tola weight, a 5-tola weight, a 2-tola weight, and other 
standard weights down to one-eighth of atola. If the infant is a 
girl, gold, silver, and all the ornaments of her sex are put in the 
bath water. If the child is of well-to-do parents, one and a half 
tolas weight of gold is tied as a pendant round the child’s neck, 
and if of poor people, four annas weight of silver. The child is now 
named by one of the elders, who ties a cord consisting of seven 
threads round the wrist. 


The name is given in the following order :— 
First son—Ai, >’ 
Second son—Ai Yi, 00'o8 
Third son—Ai Hsam, sn'od 
Fourth son—Ai Hsai, 09"o0! 
Fifth son—Ai Ngo, oo'¢S 
Sixth son—Ai Nok, or'9¢5 
Seventh son—Ai Nu, .o's¢ 
Eighth son—Ai Nai, 0'o¢! 
First daughter—Nang Ye, 268605 
Second daughter—Nang Yi, 9608 
Third daughter—Nang Am, 268.05 
Fourth daughter—Nang Ai, 2¢&.00" 
Fifth daughter—Nang O, 6.095 
Sixth daughter—Nang Ok, wba 5 
Seventh daughter—Nang It, 266805 
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they met a man called Sang Hpan, who said he wished to follow 
them, and they accepted his services. 


A little farther on they met another man Turiya, who was a singer, 
and him also the tack with them and arrived at the place called 
Sampuralit, which is in the south-east of the Shan States. There 
they founded their city, and first they laid down the eight essentials 
of a city— 


(1) A bazaar. (5) Fields. 
(2) Water-supply. (6) Monasteries. 
(3) Palace buildings. (7) War chiefs. 
(4) Other houses. (8} Roads. 


The two first rulers took the names of Maha Khattiya Raza 
and Maha Hsamhpeng Na Raza. _ The first of these improved 
agriculture and the second introduced weapons. They knew that 
Sampuralit was the place for the city, because when they arrived there 
they found a stone inscribed by the deities with rules for the gover- 
nance of a country. 


From the two sons of Hkun Sang are descended all the Sawbwas 
of the Shan States and from Sang Hpan and Turiya are descended 
all their officials, 


The earth, it is stated, was reared out of the depth of the waters 
by white-ants, first of all in the shape of the Myin-mo mountain, 
with foundations reaching 84,000 yuzana beneath the surface and 
84,000 yusana above it. It was squarein shape. Nine spirits 
came down from on high and separated earth, water and air. They 
then established religions and afterwards created man, animals, 
trees, flowers, fruits, and grain. They divided the world into 16 
divisions. The details are those of the ordinary Buddhist cosmo- 


graphy. 
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Captain Sillery gives the origin of Marus and Lashis as being 
from a hill called Yena at Mung-kiung in China; he compiled the 
following table as regards their descent from mythical beings:—- 


Ah-Maw-t married a Monkey. 


Hear Rainbow Indang King (son) married — Indangjen (daughter). 
| | 
Indangkingzaw (son) _ Daughter( name unknown). 
Sawyawbaw (son) Married Daughter (name unknown). 
| 
Chumlumpat (son) Married Daughter (name unknown). 
Husungdwi (son) Married Daughter (name unknown). 


Yackting (son) married morkey daughter (1) and Daughter (name unknown) (2). 


| : 
Tinglun (son) married monkey daughter (1) and Daughter (unknown) (2). 


a ae ee eee 

Uluziang (son) Married Daughter (name unknown). 
: 

Sianglofen (son) Married Two daughters (names unknown). 

Fung Lawnu (son) (1) Nulaw Kiang (son) (2) | Daughter (name unknown). 


The two brothers married their sister and had issue, each six sons and six daughters 
who, oe became ancestors of the twelve Lashi and Maru races :— 

Kiang Baw (Maru), Paok (Sikhung Maru), Kipbaing (Kujjum Laghi), Pungi- 
(Kalan Lashi), Iching ( aulong | ashi), Kianjung (Maru Chidang), Tsungbung (Mang- 
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these are likely to cause miscarriage. Otherwise there is no re- 
striction of diet. The father is restricted in no way either before 
or after the birth. 


Among the Kachins al] personal, or as we should say Christian, 
names are fixed and used in regular rotation 
thus :— 

The 1st male child born is always called ’N Kam. 

The 2nd male child born is always called ’N Nawng. 

The 3rd male child born is always called ’N La. 

The 4th male child born is always called ’N Tu. 

The 5th male child born is always called ’N Tan. 

The 6th male child born is always called ’N Yaw. 

The 7th male child born is always called ’N Hka. 

The 8th male child born is always called ’N Hkying. 

Two other prefixes are common—MaA and La—for males. Thus 
the name ’N Kam may appearas Ma Kam or La Kam. It will be 
noticed that the order follows that of the sons of the legendary 
Wakyetwa. The names of the females run as follows :—— 

The tst female child born—N Kaw. 

The and female child born—N Lu. 

The 3rd female child born,—N Roi. 

The 4th female child born,—’N Tu. 

The 5th female child born,—’N Kai. 

The 6th female child born,—’N Kha. 

The 7th female child born —N Pri. 

The 8th female child born,x—N Yin. 

.The gth female child born,—’N Khying. 
The toth female child born,—’N Nang. 
The 11th female child born,—Khying Nang. 
The 12th female child born,—Khying Tang. 

In place of the prefix ’N, Ma can also be used, thus ’N Kaw or 
Ma Kaw indifferently ; the prefix La, however, is peculiar to males. 

The above are the ordinary and most commonly used names, but 
sometimes a few other appellations may be used instead. Thus 
instead of naming the first male infant Ma Kam he can also be called 
Kum Rawng or ’N Gam, while for the children of the Chiefs or 
ruling line honorific appellations are used thus :— 

(Sao Kam. 
! Sao Ri (among the Lepai). 
Sao Ing (Lahtawngs). 
’N Kam becomes j Sao Séng (Lepais, Marans, and Szis). 
any of these. Sao Naw. 
Jali or Jale Kam. 
Kum Saing. 
ticum Ja Kam. 


Naming. 
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after day, but with no better result ; at last on the ninth day the 
cock gave a cheering crow and the needle was heard to strike u 
a rock. Soon after the brother and sister were able to leave their 
boat and they wandered about till they came tothe cave of two old 
nats called Ch‘tong, male and female. The nats bade them stay 
and employed them in clearing the jungle and cultivating the 
ound, hewing wood, and drawing water. Soon the girl Chang-hko 
ad a child. The old she nat used to look after the infant while 
the parents were at work and when it cried she used to threaten to 
cut It in pieces at the point where the nine roads met. But the 
child knew no better and went on crving and one day the old witch 
wife took it to the fork of the nine roads and hewed the baby to 
pieces and scattered the blood and the fragments over the roads 
and the country round about. But some of the flesh she carried 
back to her cave and made into a savoury curry. Before the mother 
came back the witch put a block of wood into the baby’s cradle 
and covered it up, and when Chang-hko came in from the fields and 
asked for the child the nat-wife said. “ It is asleep; eat your rice 
first.” So Chang-hko ate the rice and curry and then went to the 
cradle, where there was nothing but the block of wood. She asked 
where her child was and the old #a#¢ said ‘‘ You have just eaten it.” 
The poor mother fled from the house and at the cross roads she 
wailed aloud and cried to the great spirit to give her back her child 
ortoavengeits death. The great sat appeared and said: “I can- 
“ not piece your baby together again, but instead I will make you the 
“ mother ms all nations of men.” And then from one road there 
sprang up the Shans, from another the Chinese, from others the 
Burmese and the Bengalis, and all the races of mankind, and the 
bereaved mother claimed them all as her children. But they 
would not believe her, and one said “if you will make this piece of 
“ charcoal white, I will believe you are my mother,’ and another 
bored two holes in the bottom of a bamboo bucket and said “ fill 
this with water if you are my mother.’ And the others also de- 
manded miracles of her. Then Chang-hko was angry and said 
“If you will not own me as your mother then | will live upon you.” 
And to this day when they are in trouble she demands their pigs 
and their cattle and, if they do not give these, she eats out their life. 
Therefore the Chingpaw say when any one is sick: ‘‘We must 
“eat to the nats.” 


A variant on the story in the Katha district omits all mention of 
the brother and says the girl became a mother without a husband. 
The races that sprang from the fragments of the child were called 
Hnon, Mayan, and Lapaik, north, west, and east. The old nats 
were named Ngawwa and Lamotusan. : 
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“like pigs; they use leaves as plates ; they have no cups or knives 
“or spoons. They have nothing in their houses. Their cooking 
‘pot is either a large iron vessel brought from China, or else of 
“stone. Sometimes they boil their food in bamboos and they use 
“these solely for water,” that is to say, they have no water-jars or 
buckets. It is a question whether the long bamboo carried on the 
back is not the most convenient vessel for carrying water up the 
steep hill paths, for the water-supply is usually a considerable dis- 
tance below the village. In addition to being dirty, the Kachin is 
very lazy and he is also very vindictive and treacherous. Some 
points in his character may have been darkened and exaggerated by 
his Ishmaelite existence. The better traits certainly want foster- 
ing. Many have been employed as civil police, and an attempt is 
being made to drill some into military policemen. At the time of 
writing the success of the experiment is a point on which opinions 
differ as much as light does from darkness. On the one occasion 
in 1898 in which they have been under fire, however, they seem to 
have behaved with praiseworthy courage and discipline, and the 
most experienced and trustworthy opinion is that they will make 
excellent soldiers and policemen. 
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The Baungshes of Yokwa and Haka to an annual tribute, 
but those of Thetta were defiant and refused to give up their cap- 
tives, Altogether the results, though satisfactory, were not com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the force, or rather the unwiel- 
diness of the force made settlement slow and submission delusive, 
In the north Mr. Carey induced the Sagyilaing Chiefs to submit and 
administered further punishment to the Siyins, with the result that 
they also submitted. The Kanhaos, however, raided Kabaw and 
could not be dealt with owing to the march to meet General Symons. 

In December 1889 also Captain Rainey, the Commandant of the 
Chin Frontier Levy, visited the detached tribes to the south of the 
Chin country proper, the Chinbéks, Chinbéns, Chinmés, and Yin- 
dus, who occupy the country at the head-waters of the Yaw and 
Maw rivers. Only very slight oppenitins was met with, captives 
were given up, tribute fixed, and durbars held. Up till this trade 
and intercourse with the plains had been forbidden to the lawless 
clans, but Captain Rainey succeeded in getting them to 5) 9 a 
responsible headman, ae the prohibition was withdrawn. A track 
known as the ‘‘ Sawbwa’s road” leads through their country from 
Arakan to the Irrawaddy. 

In 1890-91 there was much wire-cutting up in the north and the 
Kanhaos had to be punished for raids on the plains. Their village 
of Tungzang (the chief centre after the destruction of Tiddim in 
1889) was taken by assault and a number of Chiefs, who were taken 
panes were sent down to Rangoon, the sight of which it was 

oped would ensure their loyalty. 

In the south there was more trouble, though everything was quiet 
in the immediate neighbourbood of Haka. The Thetta Baung- 
shes were the main source of trouble. They murdered Mr. Wethe- 
rell, Assistant Superintendent of Police, and attempted to murder 
Mr. D. Ross, the Political Officer. Early in January 1891 a small 

arty went to punish them. The village was attacked unsuccess- 
ully and Lieutenant James, R. E. was killed. A parley was then 
arranged. The Thettas offered to submit, to pay a fine for past mis- 
conduct and tribute for the future, and to obey orders, and the force 
then withdrew. To prevent misconception a combined movement 
was made later by a column from Gangaw co-operating with 
another from Haka, These marched through the eae country 
and were received in a friendly way at Thetta, where the fine imposed 
was paid in full. A number of other villages made full submission 
and the Baungshes gave no more trouble. 

In March 1891, however, there was trouble with the Tlantlangs, 
a tribe to the west of the Hakas, lying between them and Fort Tre- 
gear. Mr. Macnabb had left Haka with a column of one hundred 
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days through an unknown and hostile country across several lofty 
mountain ranges at the most trying time of the . At Dao- 
khoma they were joined by Captain Shakespear, and that place with 
Kanglova, Lalruma, and other villages which had joined in the 
revolt were destroyed. There were a few skirmishes, but no casual- 
ties were suffered by our troops. The march, however, was a very 
notable one. The column went on to Lungleh and then returned 
to Burma by way of Chittagong. Meanwhile, a party of Chins had 
attacked one of our outposts at Botong, and in consequence of this 
and the murder of a Burman at Hele, Hele was attacked and some 
houses were destroyed by way of punishment. Apart from this no 
raids were committed during the year either in the hills or in Burma, 
and it was thought that considerable progress had been made in 
establishing satisfactory relations with the Chins, 

In the Southern Chin Hills the Baungshe column explored the 
country to the southern limit of the charge, and, except for an 
unfortunate contretemps at Shurkwa, where the villagers resisted a 
demand for coolies and attacked a party of troops on their entry 
into the village, the proceedings of the column were perfectly peace- 
ful. The Shurkwa affair ended disastrously for the Chins; 35 of 
them were killed and 20 wounded in the me/ée which followed their 
attack upon the troops. Our loss was one sepoy killed and one 
wounded, The whole of the Baungshe country was visited, tribute 
was levied, and Chiefs recognized. Twenty-five slaves were re- 
leased and a mule track made from Shurkwa to Minywa. 

The Tlantlang column had for its object the completion of the 
punishment of the villages which attacked Mr. Macnabb’s escort in 
the Epcos: year. This object was attained almost without blood- 
shed. Some twenty-one villages were visited by the column ; all fines 
imposed were paid or punishment inflicted for nonpayment; the 
whole Tlantlang tribe was completely subjugated, and tribute was 
levied and Chiefs selected for appointment. “The season’s operations 
concluded with the Tashén column and the occupation of Falam, 
which it was proposed to make the future headquarters of the Chin 
Hills. The occupation was successfully and lly effected 
by combined columns from Haka and Fort White. The Tashéns 
were supposed to be able to put a force of 10,000 fighting men in 
the field, so a strong force was sent to overawe any possible oppo- 
sition. The Tashén column commenced the post and after leaving 
a detachment at Falam made a tour through the country to the north- 
west occupied by the Yahao, Lyenlyum, and Lushai tribes, The 
column was received in a friendly way throughout. 


In the hills south of the Baungshes, which are controlled by the 
Assistant Commissioner, Yawdwin, Lieutenant Tighe made a very 
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with their own customs, subject to the supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of the Chin Hills. 

The pacification of the Chin Hills, even more than that of the 
Shan States, is a notable triumph for the British art of governing 
savages according to the methods of civilization. When we first 
encountered the Chins in their mountain ranges we found them 
practically savages. Their chief occupation was raiding, and this, 
with their blood-feuds, engrossed their entire attention. Amongst 
themselves they were as much at enmity as the Chingpaw, and 
one village raided on another and carried off men, women, and 
children into slavery, while all the villages made common cause in 
raiding on the Burmese villages of the plains, There was no culti- 
vation and no industry worthy of the name. The will of the Chiefs 
was law, but it was only maintained by truckling to the sa 
instincts of the people, who were quite ready to get rid of a leader 
who was not energetic in raids on his neighbours. To the Burmese 
the Chin Hills were practically unknown, for amongst people where 
it was unsafe for the inhabitants of one bey to visit its immedi- 
ate neighbour, a stranger had little chance. If he was lucky enough 
not to Fe killed, it was only to be held up to ransom. 

Now not only are the plains undisturbed, but the hills themselves 
are quite peaceful. Raids are unknown, and scarcely any crimes are 
committed, so that the Chin Hills are actually more secure than 
many parts of Lower Burma. Roads, on which Chin coolies now 
readily work, have been constructed in all directions ; the rivers have 
been bridged; the people have taken up the cultivation of Engli 
vegetables, and the indigenous industries have been largely develop- 
ed; British officers now tour about with escorts of only four or five 
men in places where formerl ried could only f° with columns. 
Burmese pedlars wander unmolested all over the hills and the Chins 
themselves not only visit but settle in the plains. The relations 
with Manipur, the Lushai Hills, and Arakan are equally unrestricted. 
The completion of the Falam-Indin road will still more open up 
communication and cheapen goods. A settlement of Gur in 
the valley of Laiyo, five miles from Falam, suggests great develop- 


ments, though similar colonies at Haka and Fort White were not so 


prosperous. Altogether the reduction of the Chins to order is as 
great a matter of congratulation as the pacification of the Kachins 
and the peaceable development of the Shan States. 

THE CHINS, YO, ZHé, OR SHU. 


Mr. J. A. Baines, in a paper on ‘“‘ the Language Census of India,” 
read before the Internati Congress of Orientalists in 1 says 


of the tribes on’ the hill winges separating: Indie frome Eamon 


= 
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springs, whence their name from She=alkali and Yan=side, while 
te is the sign of the plural. Sheyante was corrupted by the Bur- 
mese into Siyin and we took the name from them. The Siyins are 
called Taute or Taukte (the sturdy people) by the Lushais and 
Southern Chins. 

Neyan of Chinnwe, the father of the Siyins, is traced back no 
farther than 13 porscce: and the various clans of the tribe——Twan- 
tak, Toklaing, Limkai, Bweman—are named after various descend- 
ants. The Limkai people are those we know as Sagyilaings, also 
one of the Burman names of which we have adopted so many: 
Shan, Kachin, Panthe, Lawa. The Siyins for the last half century 
have been at constant war, mostly with the Tashéns and Burmans, 
but frequently among themselves, and till they were overwhelmed 
and disarmed by us there was no peace in the hills. They bear such 
a bad character that the Chin Gazetteer says “ Never pardon a 
Siyin for any offence.” 

The great majority of these tribes have migrated into Manipur, 

where they are known as Kukis or Khongiais, 
nando, Yo, and They believe that their ancestors came out of 

the bowels of the earth and account for the 
variety of Chin dialects by a tale that a father told his sons to catch 
arat. In their excitement they were stricken with a confusion of 
tongues and moreover did not catch the rat. The eldest son spoke 
the ang, the second the Thado, and the third either the Vaipe 
or the Manipur languages. The Yo were driven out by the Sokte 
ruler Kantum, and those that remained were absorbed by the Kan- 
hao. Soktes, Yos, and Kanhaos are practically one people, though 
¢ _ Sokte Chief would admit that he is not of superior birth to a 
‘O¥o:" 

The Nwite believe that they are descended from a man and a 
woman who fell from the clouds to the earth at Chinnwe. Former- 
ly they lived round Tiddim, but almost all have now settled in 
Manipur. 

The Tashéns believe that they came out of a large rock at Shun- 

rahe kla, and by this name they call themselves and 
—aiaey are known to the Southern Chins. The North- 
erners call them Palam-te, the people of Falam. Tashén is a Bur- 
mese corruption of Klashun, the name of an early capital, the 
remains of which were utilized by our troops when they built a post 
in 1892. Klashun was founded four generations ago Shunkla, 
but was abandoned because a syren sat on the high rocks above 
the village and on whatsoever man she looked he pined away and 
died. But the Chin Gazetteer says it was no Circe, but dha Flakee 
: 58 
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As to the race-identity of the Chin tribes, there can be no doubt, 
but there is as great a variation in appearance as there is among 
the different Kachin tribes, and the divergences of speech seem to 
be even greater. It is only a long day’s march from Falam to the 
heart of the Siyin country, but the two dialects are mutually unin- 
telligible. The dialects to the south differ to the same extent or 
perhaps even more. There is little doubt that the Chinbéks, 

: Chinbéns, Yindus, and other tribes beyond the 
con tinboks and other Chin Hills administrative district are of the 
same race as the many-named inhabitants of 
that area, but the Chin Gazetteer makes no definite statement 
on the subject, and in the absence of means of making a formal” 
comparison it seems best to simply record the information available 
as to the inhabitants of the eastern foot-hills of the Arakan Yomas. 
The following notes are quoted or condensed from the eet of 
Major R. M. Rainey, former Commandant of the Chin Frontier 
Levy, and now Commanding the I] Burma Regiment, and were col- 
lected in 1890. They concern— 


(1) The so-called Welaung Chins, who inhabit the villages 
on the head-waters of the Myittha river, They are 
bounded on the north and west by the tribes of the 
Southern Chin Hills, Hakas, Yokwas, and Tlantlangs; 
on the south by the Chinbéks ; and on the east by the 
Taungthas of the villages round Wethet, which is 
four days’ journey off. 

(2) The Chindédks, who live in the hills from the Maw river 
down to the Saw chaung. They are bounded on the 
north by the Wélaung and “ Baungshe” Chins; on 
the east by the Burmese ; on the west by the Arakan 
Yomas ; and on the south by the Yindu Chins. 

(3) The Yindus, who inhabit the valleys of the Salin chaung 
and the northern end of the Mén valley, bounded on 
the south by the Chinbéns: otherwise the same as 
the Chinbéks. 

(4) The Chindéns, who inhabit the southern end of the Mén 
river and stretch across the Arakan Yomas into the 

valley of the Pi chaung. hart are bounded on the 

Be by the Chinbéks of the Minbu frontier; on the 

east by the Burmese; on the west by the Arakanese. 
The Wélaung Chins are said to be of sy origin, that is to 
say, they approximate to the tribes of the Southern Chin Hills, 

The Chinbéks claim a like origin. The Yindus say that they are 

akin to the Taungthas, an industrious race who inhabit the Yaw and 
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the usual places, the village, house, clan, family, individual, the flood, 
the fell, the air, the trees. They are not merely unwilling to bestow 
blessings, but incapable of doing it. The Hakas believe in another 
world called Mitht-kwa (dead-man's village), which is divided into 
Pwethi-kwa, the pleasant place, and Sathi-kwa, the abode of 
misery. Good or bad liveli does not affect the destiny after 
death. Those who die natural or accidental deaths go to hi- 
kwa. Those who die by the hand of anenemy go to Satht-kwa 
and remain there till their deaths are avenged in blood. Kozin does 
not live in A/ithi-kwa and the occupation of its inhabitants is not 
known. The belief prevalent among many savage races, that the 
slain becomes the slave of the slayer, is held in many parts of the 
Chin Hills. 

The Siyins not only deny the existence of a Supreme Deity, but 
also of another world, though they believe in a future existence, when 
there will be drinking and hunting. As to fighting and raiding they 
are uncertain. 

The names of spirits vary greatly. There seem to be no gene- 
rally recognized apiits as among the Burmans, Kachins, and Karens. 
‘No less than twenty spirits which inhabit the house alone have 
“been named, of which six only need be mentioned: Dwop? lives 
“above the door of the house and has the power of inflicting mad- 
“ness; /n Maz lives in the post in the front corner of the house and 
‘can cause thorns to pierce the feet and legs; Nokpi and Nalwun 
“live in the verandah and can cause women to be barren; Vaono 
“lives in the wall and causes fever and ague ; Awaia lives above and 
“ outside the gate and can cause nightmare and bad dreams.” 

Different spirits require different sacrifices. It is useless to sacri- 
fice a pig or a cock to a spirit who requires a mythun. There isa 
wise man or wise woman who understands spirits in every village. 
Throughout the hills there are various sacred spirit groves. Omens, 
witchcraft, and the evil eye are believed in, 

The Chins cultivate grain, pulses, roots, and vegetables. The 
grain comprises three kinds of millet, including Job’s tears and 
jowari, rice, and maize ; pulses include gram, various legumens, in- 
cluding dhal, a bean like the scarlet runner, and the dangerous 
aunglauk, which is poisonous till it has been soaked in water; the 
roots are yams, sweet-potatoes, ginger, lily bulbs, and turmeric ; the 
vegetables are of the ordinary kind, including wild varieties of 
spinach. 

The only articles manufactured for export are cane and bamboo 
mats and baskets. Spears, dhas, axe-heads, hoes, and knives are 
manufactured locally. 
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If Mr. Eales had stopped at this he would probably have done 
all that can be done in the present state of our information, but with 
the assistance of Dr. arias | and Mr. B. Houghton he ventured 
en a detailed classification. It seems more than probable that this 
will have to be modified. 


This classification is— 


(i) Mén Khmer or 
Mén Annam 
group. 


Talaing or Peguan. 
Palaung. 
Khamu. 


Hkampti. 
ChineseShans, 
Maingtha. 
Burmese-Shans., 
if 
t 
g 


(ii) Taic Shan Hkiin. 


Li. 
Lao or Yun. 
Siamese. 


Intermediate 


| 
U Southern 
Sgau. | ; 
La ned | {iii) The Karen aia ludin 


Polytonic 
Bghai or Bwé. 


guages. 


(1) Burmese Chaungtha. 


Pallaing. 
un. 

Daignet. 
et. 

An. 

: (2) Chin Lushai or 4 | Mro. 

| Chin. | Kami. 

| Haka or Baungshe. 

| Siyin. 


: Kyau. 

f U Lushai. 
| in. 
| (3)jKachin Naga 1 Lishaw 


q 
| 
| 


| 
(iv) Tibeto-Burman ! 


This list is imperfect, for it omits all notice of the Wa, the La’hu 
(Lao-érh or Muhsé), the A-hka (Hka Kaw), to say nothing of the 
comparatively few and scattered Yao-jén (Yawyin or Yaoyin,), the 
Yang Lam, and Yang Sek, the Miao-tzu, and several others. All 
these will probably prove to be valuable connecting links for an 
eventual classification. In addition to this there is a little too much 
sub-classification; in the case of the Chins and the Shans certainly, 
and probably in other groups. The differences between Lao, Li, 
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but that the languages are cognate seems fairly clear. Thereis a 
regular trail of cognate tribes extending from the Stiengs and other 
tribes of Cambodia through the Hka-miks and Hka-mets of Trans- 
Mékhong territory to the Wa of Kéngting and the Wa country and 
beyond them through the nondescript “La” and “ Lawa” to the 
Rumai or Palaungs of the Northern Shan States and Yiinnan. 
How much farther the trail will lead can be known when Tibet 
ceases to occupy the position of “ Hermit State” as successor to 
Korea. It seems more than doubtful that the supposed connection 
of the Palaungs with the Mén or Talaings can be sustained. Lin- 
guistic evidence seems entirely against it, no less than physical 
characteristics and habits, customs, and practices. 

(5) The Karen languages.—The great bulk of the Karen tribes 
are in Lower Burma, but since the Pwo-Karens are suppered to 
have come down the valley of the Salween and the Sgaws and 
Bwés (or Bea?) down the Nam Mao (Shweli), those who have 
remained behind on the way may furnish clues as to the original 
home of the race. 

(6) The half-bred languages.—\t seems indisputable that the 
Danus, Danaws, Kadus, Yaws, Taungyos, Inthas, Taungthus, and 
others have no right to be considered as other than mixed races, 
but as such they may furnish clues. 

7) Ungrouped ig sacl ee all the loftier and more clearly 
defined ranges of the Shan States and especially on the northern 
and north-eastern frontiers there are numerous settlements of hill 
tribes. Some of these are very small and do not consist of more 
than two or three, or even one single isolated village; others are 
more extensive and cover a whole range, or, as in the case of the 
Lahu in Méng Hsat, a compact block of country. As Mr. Warry 
writes: ‘Owing to the operation of causes as yet only partly 
understood there is in this particular region (the north-eastern fron- 
tier) a collection of races diverse in feature, , and customs 
such as cannot perhaps be paralleled in any other of the world. 
Up till now they have been almost entirely isolated owing to the in- 
security which Yas prevailed in the regions where they are settled. 
In consequence they have no doubt preserved their languages and 
institutions ina far purer state than members of same races who have 
lived under happier and more peaceful conditions elsewhere.” Among 
these scattered races is to be found the key of et problems : who 
inhabited China before the Chinese; who are the aborigines of 
Indo-China ; whether the Tai and the Karens are related and, if so, 
through whom, and when the divarication began ; whether the Wa 
the Chins, and the Khasias had a common primeval ancestor and 
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Round the neck they wear necklaces of many strings of beads, 
but no boars’ tusks; also brass torques, like those of the men. 
Brass armlets of the same pattern as the men’s are also worn. 

Below the knee they have bands of black cotton and beneath 
this swathes of blue or red cloth. From the ankle to within four 
inches of the knee rise coils of brass rings. Like all the hill women 
they have substantial legs and the superimposed brass rings are 
singularly unbecoming to the unaccustomed eye. 


Black cotton bands are also tightly tied round the forehead as 
with the young men. The hair is worn long and tied in a knot at 
the back of the head. 


Both sexes drink kaungye freely fromthe age of 12 months. The 
arms of the men are cross-bows, spears, dhas, and daggers. They 
smoke long pipes, but do not chew betel. 


The Mepu or White Karens. 


Mr. F. H. Giles gives the following details of the White Karens 
found in the Paunglaung valley of the Loi-léng State. They them- 
selves claim to belong to the Mépu Karen tribe found in the Pyin- 
mana district of Upper Burma and in the villages of Ban-lén, Ban- 
lén-ngé, Padaung Koywa, Aléchaung, Bawgata. At the same time 
there can be very little doubt that they are closely allied to the 
Taungthu race, for the language is full of Taungthu words and all 
these White Karens can talk Taungthu, 


The following legend is told of the origin of the race :—-Very many 
hundreds or thousands of years ago a brother and sister, Lan-yein and 
Among, lived at Ela inthe Pyinmana district. They apparently be- 
longed to the aboriginal race of Upper Burma. The Set-kya, or 
Celestial Prince, gave them a drum with magical powers. When it 
was beaten it drove away all encmies and it also supplied all the 
wants of its owner. The brother and sister lived happily together 
until one day Lan-yein got a porcupine by beating his wish-drum. 
He cut it in half and gave one portion to his sister. Unhappily 
Among’s half had large quills in it which wounded her hand. She 
thought Lan-yein had given her this piece on purpose and became 
very angry, and made up her mind to have her revenge. So she 
went to her brother and said she had had a dream that, 1f anew skin 
was spread on the wish-drum, they would obtain things far more 
readily than they had hitherto. Lan-yein, suspecting no evil, tore 
off the skin and put on a new drum-head. He then found too late 
that the magic spell was broken, and he got nothing for all his beat- 
ing. : 

Then he was very angry and resolved to leave Among and go to 
live in some other country. To get away the more easily he told his 
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stands Shan or not. Everywhere the Danu wears the turban and 
jacket of the Burman, but in most cases he prefers the Shan trou- 
sers to the Burmese loin-cloth. The women sometimes wear the 
Karen smock or tunic, but usually dress in Burmese Kirtle and 
jacket. Almost all, however, follow Shan fashion in wearing a scarf 
tied round the hair-knot. This, however, is taken off at religious 
functions. 

The origin of the name is more puzzling. Shan lends no assist- 
ance ; re substituted fora d. One sheer is that the first of the 
race came from Tenasserim, the Siamese name for which is Taneng- 
thari. From the first syllable of this Danu is thought to be deriv- 
ed. Another suggestion is the Burmese 7hu Nu, meaning “the 
refined people.” This is somewhat of a /ucus a non. 


Like the Kadus they are destined to Sieg bpehe very soon, Like 
them also they are most Ban & mere ethnological precipitate 
of an irreducible character, like the inhabitants of the South Ameri- 
can republics, 

An excursus by a Burman Sir John Mandeville of the Meiktila 
district gives a hint at the name— 

“Now when King Nawra-hta Anurédda Dewa Mingyi had finished build- 
ing the town (of ingdet) he marched up to the Kambawsa province 
with ane squadrons of ca and much light infantry. And when he 
came back he met with a wild and jungly man of a strange race in the 
territory between Burma and the Shan States. The King questioned him 
and it was discovered that the wild man’s forefathers were of a race called 
La-é, but his grandmother was a Burmese woman. Upon this the King 
ordained that the race should be called Danu, but that all descendants 
were to be called Danaw. And since the place the man dwelt in was near 
oe Shan States it was included among the thirty-five countries of the Shan 

tes, 

“ Now the Danu drank water from the valleys, so they spoke very slowly. 

“The King furthermore ordained that the Danu and after them the Danaw 
should build their dwellings in the fashion of a ‘¢alapén, that is to say, 
their roofs were to be like in shape to the lid of a coffin. Their houses had 
no floors. They had no cattle to plough with, no level ground to plough, 
and they had to sow their seed on the tops and slopes and hollows of t 
hills, and they planted itin a hole made with a pointed stick. When one 
basket of grain was sown the number of baskets reaped was fifty or sixty, 

‘The Danu women who lived near Burma dressed like the Burma women, 
but those who lived farther away wore cutty sarks like the Karens. 

Danu men dressed themselves with short trousers like the Wild Karens, 

“ When Danu bachelors courted a maid es took with them a betel-l 
to the girl’s house and each young man placed his betel-box in front of the 
maid, and when the lassie took a betel-leaf, the lad from whose betel-box 
she took the leaf knew that she loved him and he took up his 
and went home. And that was the custom among the Danus, 
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be a confirmation or an assertion (Dawé is the native name of 
Tavoy). Under this name ide eh in the Hsa Mong Hkam 
Ngwekunhmu’s enumeration-rolls. There seems to be no reason to 
doubt the story and their language is practically Burmese poco 
ed in Shan fashion. This is illustrated by their name. Bur- 
mese word for lake is 7, which is written ang and is so pronounced 
by the Shans. ‘The word ¢Aa is identical in both languages, but the 

ns have no ¢h and pronounce the character instead as hs. The 
Tavoyans are believed to be the descendants of an Arakanese 
colony. In addition to this their dialect was affected by Siamese 
or Lao influences. Then when the Inthas came to Yawng Hwe 
their Burmese patois was modified by another form of the Tai 
speech. No doubt also they intermarried freely with the Shans and 
half-breed Shans, Thus, though the identity of the Intha tongue 
with Burmese is indisputable, no Burman who does not know Shan 
can comprehend much of what the lake men say. The Shans of 
course understand them still less. They have a few words which 
are neither Shan nor Burmese, nor Siamese— 


Ant eee eee eee Palang. 
ia e; set see Pakensi. 

attress see eee *. Pasangkwi. 
Water-vessel een ee Yégya. 
Basket ... cae cau Kun. 
Trousers ... =P O55, Tanbi. 
Shallow ... : ; Tis 


The men wear the ordinary Shan dress. The women do the 
same, winding the kerchief round the head as a turban instead of 
throwing it over the shoulders like a scarf, as the Burmese women 
do. Like the Danu and other of the hybrid races, the women wear 
threads of black dyed cotton round the legs below the knee. This 
species of garter is three inches wide on the leg exposed when walk- 
ing and ‘‘about one inch or so on the other leg. This,” we are 
told, “is done to make the skin appear fair from the contrast.” 


The Fort Stedman lake is shallow and the Inthas have a habit 
of building their houses over the water, sometimes as much as half 
a mile from the shore. The houses are all built on piles, some of 
wood, some of bamboo. None of them are floating houses like 
those of Bangkok and many places on the Ménam. All communi- 
cation is by water in small dug-outs. The common Intha method 
of paddling with the leg has attracted much notice. The man 
stands on the gunwale of the boat with one leg, twists the other 
round the long paddle and clips the blade with his toes. The butt 
of the paddle reaches to the height of his shoulder and this is 
gtasped in the hands. The weight of the body is thrown on to this 
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common with the Shans.” Captain H. R. Davies on the other hand 
thinks that they are much closer to the Burmese and adduces in 
eet columns vocabularies of the Hpén, Burmese, Achang (or 
gachang), Szi, Lashi, and Maru. They are no doubt the Hpwon 
or Hpawn referred to in the Mogaung annals as being one of the 
eight subject races of that kingdom and are said to be divided into 
the Great and the Little Hpwon. This would seem to tell against 
their being of Tai race, if it were not notorious that native ideas of 
relationship are absolutely worthless. It is poste that they are 
a mere sort of dishclout, like the Yaws and us and Kadus, full 
of traces of all their neighbours. On the other hand, they may 
ve a valuable link in the chain when the many detached links 
egin to be joined together, 

The Hpéns are found so far only in the upper defile of the Irra- 
waddy between Bhamo and Sinbo and just above it in the Mankin 
valley to the south-east of Sinbo. All who have seen them, includ- 
ing Colonel Hannay of Assam and Mr. Kincaid, the American 

issionary, who wrote of them many years ago, describe the Hpwons 
(or whatever may be their prope name) as like the Shan-Burmans 
in dress and appearance and also in the architecture of their houses. 
Captain Davies adds that they are rapidly forgetting their own 
language and taking to talking Shan, 


They state that they came from Méng Ti and Méng Wan in 
China about six generations ago, They settled first on the Nanti 
(a stream) near Mogaung, but for some reason their seven Sawdwas, 
who had led the exodus, took off the majority of the people to 
Mong Ti on the Upper Chindwin, while those who remained without 
a leader came and settled in the third defile, where they have 
remained unmolested ever since, dragging out a precarious exis- 
tence by means of ¢aungya and timber-cutting (George). This is 
much too vague to be ig any value, especially when we find Great 
and Little Hpwons talked of as being in the district more than six 
hundred years ago. Mr. George says they are invaluable for keep- 
ing open communications through the defile in the rains, towing 
boats round corners and the like, and that if their timber-cutting is 
si # and they have to leave no one will take their place. 

ey recognize two divisions among themselves :-— 


(1) Apén Hpye, or Mong Ti Hpéns, who live in the villages of— 


(1) Pulaung. (5) Nanhe. 
t? Kanti. 6) Hmangin. 
3) Hténbo. Pintaw. 

(8) Hkaungkyé, 


(4) Thamaingyi. 
(9) Hkaungmyé. 
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knee, but they are pleated or frilledin accordion skirt fashion into a 
bulk and amplitude not to be excelled by the petticoats of the Dutch 
woman. A large blue turban seems to be common to both clans. 
This is worn so as to show the back hair. The legs and feet are bare. 
The coloured kilts (no other term can be used, though the garment 
is not feminine) seen by the compiler have invariably had a zigzag 
ttern printed on them with indigo. The printing is done by the 
méng themselves with wooden blocks prepared for the Lei ; 
These people are the most interesting and intelligent in the hills and 
they are by far the best looking. Many of the women could pass for 
natives of Northern Europe as far as fairness of skin and apple cheeks 
go, and in personal attractions they could — c  com- 
parison. y have hazel eyes, straight or slightly aquiline noses, 
oval faces, a pleasant smile, and very simple engaging manners. 
The women are distinctly short. The men are taller without bein 
really tall. They still use arblasts as in Ser Marco’s time and their 
uarels are poisoned, but they no longer wear jambeux of cour- 
ouly, boiled leather harness. 

Such villages as exist in British territory are of recent settle- 
ment and therefore probably below the general standard of comfort. 
Even under these conditions, however, the Hméng houses are more 
substantial than those of other hillmen, though they are all very 
small. The villages seem to be all ona heavy slope and the houses 
stand on a raised foundation of stone and sun-dried clay, or on piles. 
The older houses seem to have mud-walls; others have the walls 
formed of barked logs, or stout upright planks placed side by side, 
and the roof is of shingles. The interior consists of one long room 
with little closets partitioned off here and there in the corners and 
along the sides, according to the number of the family, in which 
they oat 4 on bamboo bedsteads. The houses are fairly high and 
almost all of them have a sort of loft, formed by rafters or planks, 
thus making a ceiling to the dwelling room. In these attics are 
kept tools, stores of provisions, and miscellaneous lumber, so that 
the rooms are not cumbered up. Skins and mats are spread on the 
floor and there are a few rude benches and stools, besides the usual 
wooden fireplaces common in the hills. Very neatly hooped and 
fitted wooden buckets, like milk-pails, seem to be universal and must 
be village made, for none of the other neighbouring races have them. 
Log sheds are built for both the cattle and the pigs, and these are 
not only very substantial but are also floored. most all the other 
hill tribes keep their beasts below the dwelling house instead of 
having separate byresand styes ; neatness and cleanliness characte- 
rize everything, even the pig troughs. The ‘Méng live chiefly on 
Indian-corn and the heads are dried on high platforms built near the 
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few variations. This same language is spoken by the Tho of Tonkin and 
Kwang-si; the Lung (or Nung) and Chuang of Kwang-tung and K wang-si ; 
and the Li of Hainan. 

“3, The so-called Lolo. WHcre | must notice a most important distinc- 
tion between— 

“(a) Lolo oir ie or as they call themselves Nies-su (literally, 
those who are brown). The Nies-su speak a language very 
much like the Burmese and their type reminds one of the Hin- 
dus of the north (the Punjabis or Atridis, for instance). They 
certainly, as said most excellently M. Thorel (in De Lagree 
Riviére's book), belong to the ‘ rameau notr de la race Cauca- 
Stenne.’ 

“©(b) The Wo-nt.—Under this appellation the Lolo proper and the 
Han-jén of Yiinnan include a group of mixed populations 
speaking dialects derived from the Lolo. The original stock 
seems rather related to some Oceanic tribes, the Alfurus for 
instance. 

“(c) The Poumang, calling themselves Santeum ; called by the Lo- 
los Alou, and by the Pai-yi Hka-dam. ‘ All the surrounding 

opulations recognize them as being the true aborigines of 
Vennan and Laos (and perhaps Burma). Some of them have 
kept their peculiar language entirely different from Chinese 
or Lolo or Pai-yi. They are very small in size, with flat 
faces, noses without bridges, and black skin. They generally 
are broken in variegated tribes and are mixed with Chinese, 
Lolo, and Pai-yi, and gencrally speak dialects borrowed from 
aLolosource. One of their peculiarities is their rounded fore- 
head and their protruding lips. The majority of the Han-jén 
of Yiinnan are certainly from this stock, and the characteristics 
exhibited by these Poumang are very often visible in the Pai-yi. 
Moreover, I am ready to admit that the Khas of China and 
Laos, the I-bang, I-vou, and Yeu-lo-jéns, andthe Kachyns, the 
Pou-eun-jén also, are of the same stock. The Lo-he are 
certainly métis of Poumang and Wo-ni. Altogether the Pou- 
mang, more or less mixed with alicn blood, is for me the ori- 
ginal element of the population of these regions. It would he 
very interesting to compare them with the segritoes of the 


Andamans and some of the dwarf populations of Borneo, Java, 
&c.” 


This is a most instructive letter, particularly in the later sugges- 
tions. It differs very considerably from some of the conclusions 
hinted above as to the affinities of the various races described. 


The reference to the negrito races at once suggests the submerged 
continent of Lemuria, imagined by naturalists, but decried by geo- 
logists. The pointed chin of the A-kha, the eagle beak of the 
Lissu, and the rounded forehead of the Shan certainly imply very dif- 
ferent stocks, but so far as British territory goes there seems to be 
no dialect which has any affinity whatever with Andamanese, Selung, 
or Jakun. 
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05 BS BS BS gS 008 Bos Bos BS BS 5 
093-093 Bi 8 BB SER 6693 A0 Gear HS ago 
205 705 BS 5S 85.06 BS BH BS 0, 65 601 0S 
MG oO ono 6G EQ cod co 8 os) 3) fj se 
QS 9 —-GH BFS Bo Qo gok QE BOS BE 
og] 029 8 6B g8 oq 022 BR S9Q ceag 
BS no’ BEBE 95 YF 26 QH SM 


Lao Alphabet. 

Q & 8) nga. 
9 sacle © cha. 
>) on fo) sa. 
@ ak 5 cha. 
L < 5 sa. 
b Us £0 see 1A. 
G be re) wee (t) lata. 
g vas 53 . (th) latha, 
Cc oo Bs 2 vvx OE, i 
fee) wc Us £35 ... (th) latha, 
ce) . 6. 0 ... (na) lana. 
oO - an foe) eee Ca. 
3 am = wea tha. 

6 ta. 
Py se ER ra) - tha. 
9 kha. S bois 
- ka. | & ++ pa. 
9 kha. | © . pha. 
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oO . pa. o ee ba, 
c) pha. AN ya. 
9 . ma 5S » fa. 
vo nja a) .. fa. 
Ss la. 5 cha. 
CO. la. oy vo Na. 
foe wa © ‘eoe MA. 
20 a“ si | o9 o Na. 
rap) ha Q- nga. 
S la. cQ . Wa. 
23 vas @Q . la. 
26) wee ha. 


* Shoulder bags, or wallets, are worn by all the hill tribes. The 
number of patterns is very great and is quite a study in itself. Some, 
like the bags of Loi Ngiin (Ngwedaung) and many of the Chingpaw 
tribes, are very handsome and are elaborately decorated with seeds, 
cowries, coins, and tiny dried gourds. Others again are quite plain. 
Besides the woven bags occasional specimens are come across made 
of the skin of the aie of the Hoolock monkey, and of a variety of 
other animals. The patterns given were drawn by a Rumai in the 
Northern Shan States and only give anindication of the ornamen- 
tation and the merest hint at their variety. 
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| Palaung or 
English. | Shan. | Siamese,| Lao. | Waor Vi. (Hka Mak. pies 
States). 
One .. | Nin Niing Niing Te ae Hie 
Two see Peaand Sawng Sawng Ra (4) ae E 
Three «. | Hsar- Sim Sam Lai (oi) rs oé 
Four | Hsi Si Si Pén aie Hpén 
Five | Ha Ha Ha Hpawn (fan) Sa Hpan 
Six .. | HOk Hok Hdk Laiya (lia) ais Taw 
Seven oe | Sit Tchet Tchet Aa aiya eee Pu 
ia). 
Eight wwe | P& Pet Pet S’té (sn’té) sea Ta 
Nine wee | Kao Kao Kao S’ti (sn’ti) ane Tim 
Ten «. | Hsip Sip Si Kao uae Kd 
Eleven ws | Hsip-it Sip-et Sip-et Kao ra te re Ké-ra-hle 
Twelve «. |H si p-| Sip-sawng| Sip-sawng | Kao ra ies Ké-ra-a 
hsawng 
Twenty «. | Hsao Ji-sip Sao Nga bee Eké 
Twenty-one Hsao-it i-sip-it | Sao-et Nga-ra-te | ws E-kd hie 
Thirty «.|Hsam-|Sam-sip | Sam-sip Ngoi | ass O&-kS5 
hsip. 
One hundred |Pak(niing)| Roi-niing | Hoi-niing | Rayaté ta- isi U-pai-ya 
(Hsoi= ra-je. 
one viss). 
One thousand.| H én g | Hpan-| Hpan-niing| T aréng ona U-hen g 
(niing). | nung. (Shan) ? (Sh..n) 
Ten thousand. | Mon Mun-niing| Miin-niing 7 Lf m iin eee A u-mdén 
an). 
I .. | Kao-hka | Chan Hka Ngawt ngan, wee Ao 
tim. 
We ... | Hao-hka | Rao Hao ° Ye 
Thou .. | Mai Rao Hao The, Pe ia Mai 
You .. | Hsu Rao Hao Pe ase Pe 
He «| Man Hkao Hkao Ying . An 
They .. | Hkao Hkao Hkao Tai yeng, I 
Hki. 
Of me «. | Kao Rewag: Hkawng-hka! Ngawt, im Pee Ao 
chan. 
Of you w. | Hsu Hkswng- |Hkawng-hao] Pe a Mai 
rao. 
Above vee | NG ; Hk an g- | Hkang-bon | Ka-tang, ka- one Hki ten, i- 
bon. prang. eng. 
Below we | Tati Hkang-| Hkang-lim '!Ka-hse, lang- ae Hki-hkyem 
lang. | te, kim. 
Far vee | Kai Klai Kai Sa-ngoi, nge vee Ding 
Near «. | Sam Klai Kai Kin-kan, tee Indaw 
de(t). 

Alone ee | Kaw-leo | Hk&n-diu | Hpu-diu Kwai, ae ees U-kai-lai 
Inside «| Ka-naii | Hk ang-| Hkang-nai |Ka-neng, ka- obs U-chiang 
nal. tim. 

Outside ... | Ka-enawk | H kan g-|Hkang-nawk: K a-p a-re, as ax 
nawk. ngat. 


“nee 
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Shan. 


Siamese. 


[ CHAP. 1X. 


Before 
Behind 
East 
South 
North 
West 
Good 
Better 
Best 
Bad 
Worse 
Worst 
we 
False 
True 
Pretty 
Ugly 
Thin 


Hpai-na 


H kang- 
nawk. 


Hpai-lang| Hkan &- 
hlang: 


. | Tang-tati 


Tang-nd 


o- | Tang-t6k 
eee { Li 


; bias 


+ (n a) 
hse pon. 
Hai 


ali, so 
Hang li 
Hang hai 
Mang 
awm. 


an 


Na 
Mot 


Ka ke 
Ka yati 
Hpan 
(Sang)mak 
Htao 
Lik nim 


Di-kwa 
Di-nak 
Chua 
Jing-chua: 
kwa. 
Chua-nak 


Mai-chon 


; Ching 


Ngam 
Mai ngam 
Bang or 


eis 
an 


Na 
Cheng or 


Thak 
Hpeng 
Chon 
Mang-mi 
Kai 


Nim 


Hkang-nawh Kai-yt, ka- 


H k a n g-|Ka-hké, ang- 
hké. 


hlang. 


Tawan-awk | Karali si-nyi 


Hkang-tai 


nae ka- 


Hkang-nua Kerang ka- 


a. 
Tawan-t6k | Karali si’nyi 


Di 
Di-kwa 
Di-nak 
Chua 


Ti-luen mén 


Ti-liia, mé 
mém. 


oe le, wa-| 


ea ua- Ma le 


Gn ak 


Ching 
Ngam 


Baw ngam | Sang bé 


K’ra yeo-pe, 
mu. 
Mawm yang) 


Bang or] Touk, pa-re | 


awm. 
an Hoen, yen- 
e. : 
Na Pu, ngai 
Cheng or sai] Ot 
Thak Et, so ngoi 
Hpeng Hiin, hteng- 
ngoi. 
Chon Hpan pe, 
hsuyu. 
Mang-mi | Koil koi- 
md. 
Htao keme hkiat, 
prim. 
Nim Ayang lang 


so hkit. 


The Shan words 
seem to be 
used. 


Chi, hmém 
a ku- 
Ly ku- 
Je e ~ awe 
hmém. 
W a i-u- 
hmdm. 
W ai-u 
hm6m. 
Dza 
Dém 
Ao-mu 
Mu 
Ra-kho-e 
Rang jan 
Hre, cha 
Klaing 


Hat 
Ka-mai 


Ka-taw 
Nga 
Plan 


Krim 
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(Marutn Riang or ioe or | Mon or Ta- | Palaung or 
F : ang Wan : Rumai (of Mon. 
nei bee Yang Sek. Bon laing. Nam Hsan). 
I-ai Har san dall] Ait-ngai Kwai-dén se-nij/ Kata 
I-pan Har-pwut | Ta-law ta- La-bin Lak-karaw 
pawt. 
ae Har-lé Ring-lé Gandar ré wu-| P’mék 
naw. 
Har-Vyar | San-dall ». * | Gandar ba zan| Sm’lung kia 
Har kun-] Sik-ping vee Gandara _ pa| S’mawkia 
bong. hawng. 
si Har-két Ring-két es Gonder réwun| P’lat 
tok. 
(E)r-hmam | Rak Rak Ka-h k we-ra, | Myan-n y 6 n- | K’ 
hka. haw. 
ea Yéng-cher- | Yung-p a i- I-imyan-nyén- ae 
rak. rak. haw. 
ss Rak lawk-i | Rak lawk-i ie ae 
U-hmam Rai or dwall | Rai U-hka, h’k@ | Kamin Ss 
W ai-tu-| Yéng-cher- | Pai-yung rai sve ove vee 
hmam. dwall. 
aes Rai lawk-i_ | Rai lawk-i sae <i is 
Dza S’rawng S’rawng wes Dzar wits 
sou Dell Dell wee Dé-um Saw 
; Né-ho, nam-| Am-an eee Kiimaw nyon | Samunt’lawng 
sa-ho. hyaw. 
Hai-sé, hai- | An ove Himyaw myan| T’aw 
né. nyon hyaw. 
Sit Kun-nu-| At Hku, gao Karia Paik 
wung. 
Sit-gyi-an | Rang-cha |Rang-cha | Parré, pré Kaw-karia Param 
Cha Praw Praw tos Hrai Srai 
Klaing Pre K’bi eee Dhan toe 
Hat Kit Kat eee Hkat Tam 
Ka-mai M dt-se-| P'lawtor lep aad Shin-lan- -_ 
ra-wal. hnyaw. 
Ka-taw ung-yai_ | Hung-b ai, oe Un kung go(r) wee 
lung-bo. 
Nga Lang-an-pul | Kerswo Unwa : 
Plan I-pran I-ken ove Kéyé pan-maw_ Daik s4 
Kram I-mang I-kwen sty Un-krim ae 
| Gat I-taii I-taii oe Kwan-hnya_ | Pyu 
Det Kan-liet | I-kye ke Kwan-hna Pe 
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Palaung 


English. Shan. | Siamese.| Lao. | Waor Vii. | Hka Mak. og 


States). 


| 
Tall ... | Hsing | Sing Sing Léng, ng iss Ja, dza 
Little ww | Lik Lek Noi Tem, so tie Jem, det 
Very small ... | Likeawn | Noi Noi So a ase 
Big w. | Yai Yai | Vai Htin ies Dang 
Tight | Kep Hkap | Hkap Hsa kalaw ‘es Hkyi-a(ch) 
Wide ..| Kwang | Kwang | Kwang Vét, wak wee Ka-wa 
Close «| Hyim Hkep ' Hkep Théd timan, 606 Dat 
karawk. 
Painful ee ee Puat Puet Hsa karéng oo Hsan 
hkin. 

Pleasant ...| Mén Sabai Muen Pyaw fe Tha-ya 

: (Burmese) 
Red ... | Leng Deng Deng Rao,ka-ra(k) a Rawn 


Yellow «. | Ling Hluang | Hluang Hsen-nyi ee Tan 


Green «| Hkio Kiu awn | Kiu awn Hsiing ngé, as I-nyo 
hsa-nga 
hsém. 

Blue «| Hsawm | Kiu Kiu Hsiing ngsm toe La 

Black v | Lam Dam Dam Léng eos I-wang 

White -» | Hpdk, kao} Hkao Hkao Pol, hpa ses I-lui 
ronge 

Hand «| Mi Mu Mu T8, tai Ti Tai 

Foot wee | Tin Taw tin | Tin Chawng,| Tsu awng} Jan 
sing, chan. 

Nose .. | Hkulang| Tamuk | Hudang Kawng muk| Mo Kadongmu 

Eye ..| Makta | Ta Ta Ngai, siik- | Mat Ngai 
ngai, 

Mouth .. | Hsap Pak Pak Tat ’mtut | Tanaw Mwe 
*njui, hkwe. 

Tooth Hkio Fan Kiu Rang, hara | Rang Hrang 

Ear Hu Hu Hu Yaw(k) yiik] Ramwe Hsédk 

Hair Hkon Hpawm | Hpawm Hak keng | Klé Hiik ken 

Head Ho Hua Hua Hkeng Kam pong} Ken 

Tongue «| Lin Lin Lin *Nta(k), tak: Tak Hsa ta 

Belly oo. | Lawng Htawng | Htawng Htu Lwe Wat 

noi. 

Arm we | Hken Hken Hken Hté, pa eee Tai 

Leg «» | Hka, tin ' Hka Hka Pari chawng,| Plo Plo 
rawang. 

Skin .. | Nang Hpiu nang| Hpiu nang | Hak Hin 
Bone ... | Lap | Kaduk | Kadik Hes ane, a- Ka-ang 
wi. 

Blood we | Lt ' Luet Luet Nam Hnam 

Stone ... | (Mak) hin’ Hin Hin Hsi-mo, hsi- Mao 
mao. 

Iron w. | Lék Lék Lek Hrem,hreom Hlak 

Gold «. | Hkam Htawng | Hkam Hsari, hsarai Khyi 


Silver ee | Ngiin Mii Rén 


hkam. 
Ngon Ngon 
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Rumai ; 
. Riang or _ Palaung or 
(Mantén Riang or Mon or : 
neighbour- | Yang Sek, Yan wee Talaing. oo, oe Mon. 
hood). un. san). 
Dza Chrawng | Chrawng Penne: tha- | In-gya 
on. 
Det Pawk, dell | Pawk, dell } H&li, kle Bré Dawt 
en Kan-liet Kyé co Dédayat tes 
as de Pull Maw Dhan Snou 
Hkyi-a(ch) ves aes Awp 
Wa-h Wass Wass we Wa 
Dat Kyep Sak-nyek aes Dat 
Hsan Su, sawk Su, sawk Su 
Saya-rak { Maw-rak Hye myan-nyo- 
hyaw. 
Reng Ring Ring Pakit Un-ko P’kat 
Téng R’mit R’mit si8 Un-ting Daik-mit 
Nyen Nyer Nyer Yhnit Un-yé Sa-ngak 
Nyen-ra-bai | Lang Mun aa Nyé-swam Dam 
Wang Lang Lang Ka-tsdk, katsaw! I-yam Lasok 
Luc Kan-ra Kan-ra Pataing, p’tan| Bain Kamu 
Ka-ba-tai_ | Ti Ti To-wa, twe Ti To-a 
Ka-ba-jeng | Chawng Chawng Jo-ing, zin Saing 
or seng. 
Kawng-mu | Ka-dawk | Ka-dawk Gawng-mu Mu 
Ngai Ngai Ngai Mit, mwut Ngyé Mut 
Mwe Ko M’waing Pan Mit Paing 
Ran Rang Ran Nget, ngawt | Krang = 
Shék Ka-tik Ka-tk Ka-to Hyaw Kontaw 
Hak-kyéng | Hék Hok Tsit, swet Pu-king one 
Kyéng King King Kadop King K’da 
Ka-ta Tak Tak ii S4-ta Latai 
| Wai Klung Kluag Wai(k) oes 
ik ai ene eat Nan one 
éng i plu a-del yén eee 
(thigh) 
Pli-chawng| Pli-chawng 
(shin). 
Hun Hur Hur Hnam, S’nam | Sa-ré 
Ka-ang Ring-an Chin-an Jat, sit Kun-ang Sut 
Hnam Nam Naim Sin, sein Hnam ves 
Mao S’mbk Ra-ang K’maw Mo-dayat T’mawm 
Hin Hir Hir Pa-thwe Gre-ya Paso-a 
Kri Hkam(Shan)|Hkam(Shan) : ri T’aw 
Rén Run Run Dron Srawn 
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Palaung 
English Shan. | Siamese. | Lao. | Waor Vii. | Hka Mak,| 7 Ruma 
| | tes). 
| j 
Copper ..| Tawng |Htawng |{Htawng oe Tu-nam, lat ' Ma-lang 
leng deng. 
Lead | Liin Ta-kua | Chiin Htaiwiin | Ma-zat 
Tin ». | Sek hpdk | Dibuk e |Hrem-hpang ... | Hin-lui 
Brass «| Tawng | Htawng |Htawng . i | Ma-ling- 
ling. luang. luang. | | ne 
Sulphur __... | Kan Kamma- | Mat | Kan (Shan) ; Kan(Shar) 
htan. 
Earth Lin Din Din ' Hakete, te | ;Kate | Katai 
Salt Ks Klia | kia | Hkit, sai | Mar Se. 
Sugar Ké wan, | Nam tan | Nam tan Hkit nyum, | Sengam 
am oi | sai nyam. 
(crude) \ 
Father ‘aw Hpaw Hpaw pre King, pwa, | Yong Kén 
Mother w. | Me Mai Mai ae me- | Ma Ma 
ma. 
Bro- i sie Hpi-chai | Hpi-chai Ek Tai Pi 
ther. aad Nawng Nawng Nawng-cha il Po Ham Wa 
chai. 
Elder... Pinang |Hpi-sao | Hpi-ssao {| Aw Sem kiin | Piipan 
Sister ! 
Younger Nawng- | Nawng- | Nawng-sao | Po Ham sem | Wa ipan 
yin sao. iin 
Man - | Kon, Hpu- Hpu-chai Hpu-chai (A) rami(t),| Sim yaw | I-ma-i 
Pwi. 
Woman Bi Hpuying Hpu-ying | Mé-ying (A)ra (m)pén,| Sim kiin | I-pin 
"mpon. 
Wife oes | Me Mea Mea Ra-mawng | Tum kaw | Pyi 
Husband Hpo Hpua | Hpua | Hriawng, | Kle Men 
karaw. 
Child «| Luk awn | Dek La awn Kawn nyém } Hkawn ne| I-det 
Son wo. | Luk sai Luk hpu-| Luk hpu- | Kawn (a)ra- awn i- 
chai. chai. méa(t). mai. 
Daughter Luk ying Luk hpu- | Luk hpu- |Kawn ’mpén, Kawn i- 
ing. ing. rap6n. pan 
Father-in-law | Punai  , Hpaw-ta paw-mea | Kiin ampun Po 
i ao, pao. 
| 
Mother-in-law | Awn nai, ; Mai yai_ | Mai mea M6 ampun Kan 
mé-sao. ao, hting. | 
Uncle Lung ‘ Lung Lung Mpaii, hting' | Kén or pd 
Aunt «. | Pa . Pa “ao ao Kan or m3 
Nephew Lan sai | Lan chai | Lan chai Kawn hpa, Hlani-mai 
saii. 
Niece Lan ying | Lan sao | Lan sao Kawn hpa |Hlan j-pan 
a)rampdén | 
Upland | Kon hét | Hkon tam} Hkon rai Ht6 ma hpu- | 
Culti- hai. i. -ma. 
Lowland) Kén het | Hkon tam, Hkon ye Yin nd hpu- 
na. na. yuena. 


| 
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Cow-herd 
Hunter 
God 
Devil 
Sun 


Moon 
Star 


Fire 

Water 
House 
Horse 


Bullock 
Cow 


Bull 


Dog 
Cat 


Fowl 


Hen 
Cock 
Duck 
Bird 
Mule 


Elephant 
Buffalo 


Fish 
Deer 


Goat 
Sheep 


Flea 
Milk 


Bamboo 


English. 


Shan. | Siamese. Lao. 


BER. ngua. 


ves | Mu-hsé, kwi 


[ CHAP. IX. 


Mat si-nyi 


Mong 
Chel meng’ 


Para lua 


Om 
Hkang 
Imprang 


Impo 


Hsaw 
Miao 


Hsim 
Sang 


Ka 


on wrherd | Kon fing] Han fing Hkon ling} Hkon ling | Ngom miik 
Mu hsd 
cs | Hpra Pra chao| Pra chao | 
chiwit. chiwit. 
Hpi Pi Pi Yim tsao|- 
| kéng. 
«| Kang wan| Dét Dé Hsa-ngé, si- 
ngai. 
ee. | Lon Duen Duen Hke 
ee | Lao Dao Dao Hsim-ing, 
hsa-nit. 
«. | Hpai Fai Fai | Ngo, ngu 
e- | Nam Nam Nam : Rom 
ee | Hn Ruen Huen : Nyé, nya 
we | Ma Ma Ma Mare ng, 
eee Ngua Ngua | Mik, ma(k) 
oe Wo mé | Ngua tua| Ngua mai; Mak moi 
mai. 
| Wo paw eg tua | Ngua hpu | Mik meng 
pu. 
oo. | Ma Hma Hma Hsaw 
eo | Miao Meo Meo Miwi e-ya 
we | Kai Hkai Hkai Eti yiiang, 
rape 
(wild). 
Kai mé Hkai tua | Hkai mai | | glia) 
mai. | 
... | Kai hpu Hkai tua] Hkaihpu | B-rame 
u. 
. | Pet Pet Pet is 
we | Nok N6ék Nék Sun, hsim 
ee | Ma (law) | La Luwa Paring, law 
«| Sang Chang Chang Hsang 
oe | Kwai Kwai Kwai Karak 
Pa Pla Pa ‘Ka 
Hpan Kwang Kwang Pot, mo 
wo. | Pe Hpe H-pe Hpun 
ee | Sin Ke Ke Sin 
Mat Mat Mat Tep, pik 
« |Namnim|Namnomj|Namnom_ | (R)um-po, 
rum-tuk. 
oo. | Mai Mai (pai) | Mai (bwa) | Hkao, 


khawng- 
| keng. 


Yan kama 
Yan akén 
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English. Shan. | Siamese. 
Turban «| Hkinho | Hpa Aig Hpa Tawng| Win-k cae Hsing Kame 
hua. ne(t) hsapa, pong -| (woman’s) 
nawt. 
Hat . |Kup,mawk| Muak Kup Keng tang|Wawm | Klep 
ho luak, sap- 
na keng. 
Coat Hs6 Sua Sua spalet) sha-, Htep Kabyok 
Trousers -| Kon Kang keng| Hpa tiu Kén k’la | Teao Sa-la 
Petticoat .| Hsin Sarawng | Sin Tai see Glang 
Shoes «| Hkep tin | Kak Kip Kean, Hkep Hkep-tin 
Shan . 
Ear-rings . | Pe-hu Tam hu | Lan hu Ru-pé, nga- Shék 
rung. | 
.__¢ (Uahusked) | Hkao hsan} Hkao san | Hkao san__| Ngao, i ip Ngaw Hneao 
Rice{ (iiusxed) | Hkao pok | Hkao fh Ngao, ip |Unhko |Sakao 
Opium oe lets lam, | Fin Fin Sas oe Hping 
ping. 
Grass | ¥S _ IJa : Ja : Bet 
Tree wee | Ton mai | Tén-mai én mai Rng i = aw ng | Tang-hoi 
Leaf .. | Mati Bai mai_ | Bai mai La, ’n Hla 
Wood wee | (NG) mai | Mai Mai ae ae He 
Cold «| Kat, nao | Hnao Hnao (vam) krawt! Kaw 
at. 
Warm Mai, hawn] Rawn Hawn Bees lao, Hrang 
awt. 
Ice Nam mwe} Nam kengi Nam keng m__ karo, M&-tap 
: mwir6ém. 
Snow Nam mwe| Hima Nam mwe fe 
Rain | Hpon Nam-foén | Nam-fon (Tim) Ié Klai 
Wind .. | Lom Lom Lom K6é-a, ka, Hku 
hsup-pu. 
Thunder... | Hpa-lang| Fa-rong | Fa-hong Nim pa-re, Ka-nam- 
oe pa- bléng. 
e. 
Lightning Hpa mep | Fa-lep Fa-mep Sip-puk ka- Bla-blék 
lak, mim- 
lim sé-pii 
lak. 
Sky «| Hpa Fa. Fa (Hak) ma | Hrauang | Plan 
Cloud ..|Maw k | Meik Meik Wi-im, Sei M3-it 
kum. hpra paru. 
Day Wan Wan Wan Yiawng, pe- Hkai_ s3- 
| : si-ngai. ngai. 
Night . |Kang hkén| Hkiin Hkiin *Mhsom, Hkai sém 
’mbang. 
Light we | Leng Léng Léng Riiang pe, Blang 
rang. 
Dark Lap hsing| Miit Miit Awp pe, wak = Ap 
River Nam Me-nam | Me-nam Rom ngawt, Hrawng Rawng 
hawng. ka-lawm, om. fai 
i sawk r6m. 
Hill ». | Loi Hkao Doi Turu, tu-a_ | Tan hkén | Gawng 


ee nesses 
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(Manan Riang or eo oe M6n or Palaung or 
: : Rumai M6 
nena! Yang Sek. | "958 12" | Talaing. N bahar Bak on 
Ma-tawng | Pi-lwil Sem-wut Gyan-king | 
f 
Klap Klip Klip Hmaw | 
! 
S3-daw S’keng S’keng Si-taw aa 
Sa-18 Kon Kon Si-ld (r) ase 
Glang La La Klan-tong a 
Kyet-tin Sawng-klep | Sawng-klep Kyet-tin és 
Sa-ysk Pan-wall Sam-k y u t- Hyaw 
katik 
Ta-kao  |Ko Ko” A-ko 
| Hping Rut-lang Ya-lam Bing Bin 
i 
Pat Mun Tak ae . 
Tang-he Tung-ké Tung-ké Kanaung-su “és oe 
Hla-he La-k La-ké Hla Hla(r) ees 
He Rung-ké Rung-ké He a 
Kat Kat Kat Ba Mi ki-bye Ba 
S3-iin Koit Koit Katao Kwo(r) A-zrung 
°R tap i so ra 
eee Bwe-gywat ses 
Klai Kyung Kyung < Din ° 
Hkin Kur Kur eos Kwi eee 
K 4-n 3 m- | Plita-kur | Ta-kur Gene-plang re 
pléng. 
Bla-’r-biék | Pli lak-lawk | Lak-lawk Ka-sa-s'té = 
Bléng Pléng Pléng Ta-hka Kerawe-king ose 
M3-it Top Top ave Ot as 
Hkai s &-| S’ngi S’ngi Ta-ngua, nyu-i| Sa-ni T’ngua 
ngai 
Hkai sém_ | Tak-bim, | Tak-bim Pa-taung In-sém B’tawm 
tak-sawm. 
Blang Tak-klup | Tak-mut Ka-ma Plang Laya 
Ap Tri-bim Bim-lang i A-bing D’mlu 
Gm-rawng | Om-rawng | Om-rawng | Bi Pén-dan ad 
Nawn Rang Rang D’oi, hde Sar oss 
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Shan, 


English. Siamese. 


Valley | Ké lois] Wan g- 
hwe loi. | hkao. 
Insect «. | Meng Meng 
Heart eee | (Ho) sati_ | Chai 
Chief (ruler) ...| Sao hpa | Chao 
Freeman... See Htai 
Slave «. | Hka Tat 


Witness __... | Hsak hse | Payan 


(Burmese) 
Law oo. | Tara Kot-mai 
Punishment ... | Tam Htodt 
Crime .|A-pyet | Htat 
(Burmese) 
Spirit (soul) ... Winyan 
Dream ( Nawn) | Fan 
hpan. 
Vision .. | Ruparong! Lamé 
(Burmese) 
Sacrifice P 8 k-saw | Wai hpi 
(Burmese) 
Penance sie wee Ke bin 
Kindness Chai ku- 
son. 
Time .. | Hkéng... es 
Morning ../K an g|(Rung) 
hkiin,| chao. 
kang 
nau. 
Evening Kang sai,| Wela bai 
kang 
tk. 
Midday w./Kangil|Wela 
téng. tieng. 
Round Mén kém | Klom 
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Lao. 


Wang-doi | Mém _lawt 


mom lawng, 
hsa-na tu-a 
| 
Meng Rai, ma-la 
Chai | Hsik 
Chao Kriw, ra- 
mang. 
Htai Mii ka-lawn 
Tat Hsalu, 
chuang 
kraw, 
Hou pam hu} Tép-me, 
hpwi-yaw. 
Hit kawng | T’ra 
két mai. 
Htot Hpe, tam 
(Stan). 
Htot ees 
ons Liyé-a ri-ya 
(the great- 
est, that of 
the house), 
Kim turu 
(of the hills), 
Kim ari 
yuawn 
(of the 
streams). 
Fan Saramao, 
Ta-mu. 
Kang eg 
Wai hpi 
Ke bin oa 
Chai biin Mém ra- 
rom. 
oes Na ngao 


AY: Nyawng 
sang. 


Min 


Ma roi, lu- 
li. 


Wa or Vii | Hka Mik. 


[ CHAP. IX. 


It-ban 


oss Né@é ka- 
nim. 


Kai hny& 


ox Sa-n gai- 
lip (sun- 


set). 
«. | Kadai sa- 
ngai. 


ose Kalang 
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Rumai 
(Mantén Riang or 
neighbour- | Yang Sek. 

hood 


° 


Riang or 
Yang Wan 
Kun. 


- Palaung or 
Pots Rumai (of Mon. 
BRINE, Nam Hsan). 


Blyang Wur Hat 


Wa Thak-sit, | Marri 


mar-ri. 
Ble-na Kin-kan- | Kin-k an- sag Kera-pu(r) 
wass. wass. 
Bi-dan 


sae Wawt 
+) Hmi 


oe Sak-sa 


It-ban Yet r’mu Yet r’mu Im-po 


Né ka-nam| P u- saw/Pu-s aw 


Ko-gwai kera- 
(Burmese)| (Burmese) 


nam. 


Ka-we MG n-ny o- 
hynaw. 
Sa-ngai-le|S’ngimat-| Tak-map 7 Kai hya Kaya. 


(sun rise). sang-sang-' 
ho. 


Bre-ap (after! S’ngi Wa_| S’ngi Wai Sa-ngai lip |S’maw T’ngu-d 
dark). kit. Sg ee 
Kadai _sa- | S’ngi_m at | S’ngi-sang- 
ngai. sang-sang.| sang or 


sang. 
Ki-ling Mun (Shan)| Mun 


( CHAP. Ix. 


3 Rumai 
Wa or Vii. |Hka Mak. ‘Shan 
)- 
Plaa oo Ka-htép 
Raii la- sea Kling 
awng. 
Mira, mé- ase Blawm 
ka-leng 
pa-ting. 
Ang-pa ma- ie Ra-hla 
ae siikka- 
Hpac Plek Yd 
wWatk), wai |H kam- | Bo 
Ak-htet, Mawe Kang 
ngak. 
| Mwe T &é-miat 
(Shan). 
Nyo, hsi ae oa 
Tawng Ki-lop 
Kao-nang, | Rua (Lao) Kale, rd 
rong, kao- 
| 3 awn, one Win 
Jaan, » ying} Kun Imju 
cawng Sh | Hkane Kalep 
Tép-maro,| Katrawng | Da kalep 
top-plawng,| hkang 
rang yan j 
Hkao igor ‘ve | Ka-la- 
heng 
(Burmese 
Kar éng- ses Ta-kin 
| hsam. 
| Ngok, yep ee Sa-ték 
| Tang, pong, a Hkawn 
i” hsawng: 
| Haiti, ré Po Jan, hu 
| Hke _— Rap 
Hkawk —_— Ting 
Rang | oie Rang 
| Py cke Yok-tu 
(Burmese 
I-he, a-ii, a- | ee Ka-d 
sa-sawn. | | 
Ka, ngoi est Ka 
Rom nya see eee 
Arahta, ra-! Bat nyawt 
_tail. ; 
Om Kawng 
(Shan) 
Ma-ka 
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English. Shan. Siamese. Lao. 
Flat .« |Hpep, ping; Ben Ben 
“Hollow oe ug Prong Kluang 
Strong «| Hen g | Keng reng} Heng 
(yaii). 
Weak «| Heng lik | Awn Hlu 
Spear Hawk Hawk Hawk 
Sword eo. | Lap 
Bow oe | Kang Tanu Kong 
Hatchet Ta-mat | Kwan Kwan 
Needle ee | Kyem Hkem Hkem 
Pot «- | Maw Maw Maw 
Boat Ho Rua Hua 
Cord woe | SOK Chuek Chuek 
Village pen wan| Ban | Ban 
House H6n uen Huen 
Roof M un g| Langka | Lang ka 
hon. 
Chair Ti-nang | Tao-i Tang 
Table Taw Taw 
Box .. | Op, ep Hib Hib 
Basket Tang Kabung | Peat 
Bag Htédng Ting Tung 
Fishing-net ... | Hsai hké | Hai Hai 
nare Hkiim Krun Kun 
Picture Pum hang 
Statue (image) | Hak tu... 
To carve Tawng Si 
Song Kwam in| Pleng Saw 
Dance ww. | Ka Tenram | Fawn 
Pipe «. | Maw ya isa 
Medicine Yaya ...| Ya Ya 
Poison Kawng | Ya hpit| Ya bua 
bua. 
Toy Thuka-ta | Luk pata 


hié kawn. 


CHAP. IX.] ETHNOLOGY. 
ania Riang or eae, Hd Mén or Palaung or 
; : an an . Rumai (of Mon. 
a Yang Sek. oa Talaing. Nam Hsan). 
Ka-htép Klep Klep Hrat 
Klong Mang-tu Mang-tu, Beng 
tu-krek. 
Blawm Kum-rang | Kum-rang os’ Ko(r) . seo 
Ra-hla K u m-rang | K u m-rang Ka-kwen-min 
kan-vyet. | léng. 
Sat Plas | Plas Ka-long de 
Bwet-lang | Wait Wait Bo-lang ces 
A-ba Ak | Ak Drai Xen 
Mwe T’m a t|T’mat vee Mwe se 
(Shan). 
= Pun-ngi Pun-lait Fi Pa-laik oy 
Ka-lop Klo } lo Klo-iim wie 
Ro Chun- Chun- Kalin Ra ces 
lwawng. Iwawng. 
Win Nwur Nwur oe Wer si 
Ran Pru Pru Kwon, ko Rai dan ye 
Gang Kang Kang Hoi, “7 Gang | ae 
ies Tdk-up Tdk-up | Gang ta-piin | oie 
Tang Tang | ; ie 
Ta-k6n K’ ren ti- | Pen-pell i | “ 
mo) 
Sa-t6k Tok ‘(Shan) Tok ees Dik - 
Hkawn Kak, up, pyit| K’ py yuk, ea Bér : aes 
Ka-byan, | S’ki Ss i Kar 2 
hu. 
Rap ig kang be eve Ta-hke iY 
Ting . Danawt 
Rang Rang-an i Sat Bam. 
| ee oan ae 
| Ka-3 Kyi ‘mawk | . D4n hé-ting ins 
wam (Shan) | 
Ka Ka Ka ase 
Tha-dat Sa-nam Sa-nam | 7 Pat se-niim ch 
Kawng Sa-namj|Sa-nam | oe Hén taw-han 
yam. yams 
| RS 408 - Kwun-nd king 
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( CHAP. Ix. 


English. 


Game 
Riddle 


Today 
Tomorrow 
Yesterday 


To stand 
To walk 


Torun 
To sleep 
To eat 
To strike 


To see 
To make 


To sit 
To die 


To call 
To throw 


To drop 
To place 


To lift 
To pull 


To smoke 


To love 

To hate 

To go 

To get up 
To beat 

To lie down 


To come 
To ride 


To fly 


eee 


eee 


Shan. 


K wa m 
takan. 
M6 naj 
Mo hpok 
M6 wa 


Sik 
Kwa 


Len 
Nawn 
Ar 
Yen 


Han 
Hét 


Nang 
Tai 
Hawng 
Tyem pii 


Yawt tok 
Tang, wai 


Y6k, 
yawng. 
Stung 
Kawn 
hpai 
awk. 
Hak 


Sang 


.| Kwa, pai 
. Yen 


Nawn king 


Siamese, 


Kan len 
Ban ha 


Wan ni 


Prung ni 
Wan ni 


un 
on 


Wing 
Lab 
Kin 
Ti 


Hén 
Tam 


Nang 
Tai 


Rik 
Jon 


Tok 
Wang 


Jok 
Chak 
Sab 


Rak 


Kleat 


Lao. 


Mua 


Hkien 
Nawn 


Ma 
Hki ma 


Palaung 


Wa or Vii. |Hka Mak. eee 


States). 


E-ring, ari- coe 
ing. 
Pa ning see 
ngép-sa. 
Pakaw, pa- ses wee 
ka kati. 
Tsung, jing | Tin ang 
Luen, ro an ri 
jeng. 
Pérayé, anok, 
wik. UW. 
Nyim ik i I 
Sam, I, pye-| A Hawm 
re hpa-ra. 
Ti-ya, mén ts Ka 
tek. 
Yao, sawn aise Yeo 
Ydk, yueha- ei Ren 
awng. 
Nak ngawn]| Tani Ming 
Hsiawm, Yam 
um, 
awk, huet ove Te 
arai. 
Wong, be Dawt 
téng chek. 
Araii, ka-rik aes i” 
Ngaw_ka- wv  |Un 
tang, tik 
ak eas Jék 
Ngiin tek, as Tiit 
naw. 
Mat-nga w, Nyawt 
le-mawk - 
ngu, tin- 
wo. 
Hak pao, | Rak 
re. (Shan) 
| Ang ren, loi 
nang pao, 
| hikes” 
Lin, ro Hao 
Kao jong Yoi 
Tiya, ma-ru Ma 
It-it, pang- Ma gé 
De 
a im- 
ang. 
pe” 4 
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Rumai : 
- Riang or Palaung or 
(Manton Riang or Mén or F 
 neighbour- | Yang Sek. vane se Talaing. Neu tian) Mon. 
hood). : nh 
reef Me a ee 3 
Ra-hlé Tan-lawng | Tan-lawng 5% | Aw byé 
as des ove ave Por vee 
Ngwai-no . toe 
soe Nu-ye | abe 
oe Lek-kané ws e 
| 
' Jang | | Chéng Roi-ché ngbo ung Datao. 
Hanr& jeng. Nwur Nwur A-taik, "kwaik # aw tan- ise 
ing. 
Han dao Ruk Rawng Hkrit, krape . Ter eo 
It | Yet rang: | Yetrung-| Toik, h ling, ' Lyit Hling. 
ngot. ngot. tet. | 
Hawm | Suom Swom | Tsi, tsit Hom aes 
Ka Ti. Ti Tak one oes 
Y6 Oll Ol va Y8-yu-win Nyat. _..... 
Raing Si Si tes Aw-nya-in ee 
: Koi | Kade Kade ies Maw aie 
| Yam Yam Yam Hkyet Yam ois 
De Rak Rak oe Ke ca ahi eos 
Dawt Kwall Sam-pat ie Taik-kwan one 
a Kyer-klé Loi-klé oe ‘6r-taik toe 
ek Li-mok Li-mdk i m ves 
jok Chaw-li Chaw-li Kaban, _ ka-| Yaw sie 
baung. 
Tit Titeli Tiit-sang ws Tot Dasawt 
Nyawt Teng Teng Thaung Nwat eee 
Rak {’rak, i’riaw lp I’rak, i’riaw aaa Aw-ket Sra Han. 
S'kur Sang (Shan) Aw-san K’du. 
A ea A. 
a Hnaw es 
aoe I-yit eee 


Klaung, klom oes ees 


eee 


English. 


The men are coming’ 


The men are going ; Kon laiikwa kan G| Hpu chaipai ... | Hpu chai pai { 


Hehas gone ww 


She will come... 


They should have 
come. 


Go 
Let them go 


A good woman .. 


A bad man sea 


Mischievous 
animals. 


Ten head of cattle 


Kon lati makan 6 | Hpu chai ma ...| Hpuchai ma 1 


Man kwa yao 
Man tak ma 6 
Hkao ma lai 6 


Kwa ta 


Haii hkao kwa 
kanta. 


Hpi ying li 


Kon hai 


Tarékhsan an hai| Sat rai 


an hok. 


Wo hsip to 


Hkao pai leo Hkao mua leo 


Hkao chai ma Hkao chai ma 


Waor Vii. 


Ni kyi éng 
Hpwi tamu roi ta 
an. 


Luen kyi éng 
Hpwi tamu pa ro 
ta an. 


Rai ro no a 


Roi ra-pun { 


Hkao chai tawng| Hkao chai tawng| Roi pe ta mo { 


dai ma leo. dai ma leo. 
Pai sia 


Hai hkao pai thot} Hu hpuen pai 
thot. 


Hkun di Hkun di 

Kkun chua Hkun baw di 
Sat hai 

Ngua sip tua Ngua sip tua 


Luen té, ro 


Kaii hai hke ro { 
ro ne. 


Pwi mdm, rapon § 
mawm. 2 


Pwi tsan yo hpwi { 
le. 


Tareikhsan le { 


Moi kao mo { 


Palaung or 
Rumai. 


Lui ke weng e 
Bi-klaw 


Lui ke hao e 
Bi-kin hlaw yaw 


An hao hoi 
I mai hlaw 


Anra rawt 
I pin klaw 


Ke doi hmém rawt 
Bé mom klaw 


Hao, hlaw 


De ke hao 
De gai hlaw 


I-pan hmom 
I-pin ma hin 


Lui u-hmém 
Bi wao 


Tareiksan sama 
ama 16, 
u byaw 


Mak kéi to 
Mu sa-ki 


Riang or Yang-sek 
and Yang-wan- 
kun. 


Kerame tru) mu 
(or Mo). 


Kerame lan 


Hu wa lan 

Hu te tru 

Ku rak yom tru 
mo. 


Lan (wut or ra) 


Ku lan 
lan ta). 


Kan-ya rak 


ta (pe 


Kerame rai or i- 
dwall 


Mik s’kall 


144°) 


“UMALLAZVD VNUNEA AUdddN AHL 


“XI ‘dVHD | 


What do you call | An nai wa sang 


this P 


What is your name?| Sii hsu sang 


How old is this} Ma naia 
horse ? pi. 


Ido not know... | Kao-hka 


ehsak lai 


am hu 


How far is it to S—? | S—pon kai tan laii 


It is a journey of |Lai kwaw 
one day. 


t 
! 
| 


an ning 6 


Ni riek arai 


Nai chu arai 


Nai chu chadai 


Nai chu chadai 


Ma tua ni ayu| Ma tua ni ayu 


dai ki pi. 


Chan mai ru 


S—thi nan klai 
tai thao rai. 


dai thao dai. 


Hka baw hu 


S—thi han hkai 
Hkang tai htao 
dai. 


Dén wan niing| Don wan niing 


ting. 


hpeo. 


| 


{ 


{ 


Op pe nan iad 
a-ii en pe. 


Tsii pe nan mo 
mi hpwe. { 


Lan su brum nan 
nim. 

A-hsak mardng 
en hpare nyim. 


Ayong, ang a- { 
yong. 

S— sung roi ao 
tieng. 

Mao, S—h’sang 
nya taiilang mo 


Ek K’ra sum 
Yawng hte. 


Se be da an ni Annai da siné or 
I-i pa sa ita annai rak chin ré 
Se mai jii Mu samé da si né 

Sa mi kya 


’Rbring nindng sa-| Merang an nai 
awu 1 asak né si né 
Brang hlung i ki 
gyu. 


Aw-u nap O nam mass 
Aw ke nap 


Hao S—i hma’r| S—singi tan né or 
dong. yan tara né 

S—ru pe tan 

Sa-ni 


Hm ii jou sa-ngai] S’ngi [wat mu or 
Lok se sa-ni su s’ngi loi bo 


*ADO'IONHLA [*XI ‘dVHO 
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Sawngtung| pagen g 


inglish. Karen, ni. Yintalé. Mano. Zayein ° 
Englis' | i en Za-yein. 
One .. | Ta Ta Ta Ama Ama 
Two oe | NG Ni Kini Ner Ner 
Three .. {56 (low Sun Si Tawn Tawn 
tone) 
Four aes i ae Ti cdl oul 
Five ww | Nya gai é 
Six see | SOO Sun so & sé Se Sa. 
Seven ... |Sdso Nata}Sunsota | Sisdta Ngwe Ngé 
Sé6 so ta 
Eight ... | Lwiso Lwi so Ti sé Tsu Tsu 
Nine .. | Lwi so Na|Lwisota | Tisdta K’chi K’chi 
ta, Lwi so 
ta. 
Ten «.|S6 (high | Sai Shi Aser Aser 
tone). 
Eleven ew. | $6 ta Sai ta Shi ta Ser ama Ser ama 
Twelve eee | Sh nS Sai ni Shi kini Ser ner Ser ner 
Twenty we | NG sd Ni sai Kini shi Ner ser Ner ser 
Twenty-one ... | Né sé nata, | Ni sai ta Kini shi da- | Ner ser daw-, Ner ser ma 
n6 sé ta. ko ta. maw. 
Thirty eee | S6 (low), 86 | Sun sai Sa shi Tawn ser | Tawn ser 
(high). 
One hundred... | Tayé Taya Taya Aya Aya 
One thousand _,,.| Tari Tari Tari Areing Areing 
Ten thousand... | Tasaw Tasong Tasaw Athang Athang 
I see | Wa, pé Kwai Hé Nga swun | Nya 
We | Péta klaw | Kwaitaklaw) Aw-ta po Nga ter Nya nun 
Thou wwe | NE Na Na Nga Na 
You oe | Si Ya, na Se-ta po Nga ter Nid pla 
He — «| YE Na Na Pla Nya pla 
They we | YE si Ya, na Se-ta po Pla-ter Nya pla 
S voE 7 } No sign of possessive. 
Above w. | Noku Dé ku D6 ku Alér Alor 
Below .. | Note Dé ta Dé ta Ala Ala 
Far ws | A-ye Aya Jiya Aya Zao, za 
Near .. | A-pi Apun Ba-d Apwun Pin 
Alone .. | Ta ki té Ta ki ke Takata Apla-u Apla-u 
Inside we. | No daw A-ii D6 ko aku Akyu 
Outside ie ove ae ate e's aes 
Before ... | D6 nye Di nga D6 tako A-nga Min ya 
Behind we | DO kyé Di kyin D6 kaw pe- | Kang sa Kang sa 
ta. 
North wee | TO Tang Watawa | Lata Lata 
South w. | Lya Lang Law ta law | Lawi Lawi 
East woe! La Min tang | Taw ta law | Lakwun Lakwun 
West ae | NS Min tai Ta mi law | Lapa Lapa 
Good wo. | Arya Ati Awi Apu Hwa 
Better | Arya klaw | Ari té Awi te Apa-sut Hwa zun 
Best ... | Arya adita | Ari te én Awite ako | Puler pla | Hwa ler 
Bad we | Aha Ahe Aki Kai Te 


———— aL 
ad 
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English. 


Worse 
Worst 


High 
Low 

False 
True 


Pretty 
Ugly 


Thin 
Fat 
Thick 


Clean 
Cheap 


Dear 
Poor 
Rich 


a 
oun, 
Tall . 
Little 
Small 
Big 
Tight 
Wide 
Close 
Painful 
Pleasant 


Red 
Yellow 
Green 
Blue 
Black 
White 
Hand 
Foot 
Nose 


Eye 
Mouth 
Tooth 
Ear 
Hair 


Head 
Tongue 
Belly 
Arm 
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Karen, ni. Vintalé. 
.. | Aha klaw | Ahé te 
.. | Aha adita | Ahe te én 
«| Te Ta 
oo | Ya Yaw 
-. | Amato Mwe wa 
.| Ama Mwe 
«| Ato ( Atsii 
..|Amomya_ | Atsi wa 
» | Ba (hig h| Akrai 
tone). 
«| Bu (low|A bin 
tone). 
..|Ba (low]A bin 
tone). 
wo | Apli Atsai (te) 
... | Aengu pati ; A pre pati 
... | A-ngu e A pre du 
.. | Ra a-o toma A-o wa 
«.|Riia-oma Tai tama 
| lan. 
.. | Ma pre : Da pra 
«. | Atse Mitsa 
«| Du Ati 
.. | Pati A pati 
owe | Pu A pati 
eo | Du ' Atu 
.. | Tatse Ata chi 
ee! Lya A-lwai 
w. | Pwi Ata chi 
we. | Se Asa 
«. | Mo _ Ari 
ae lel Ali 
«| Bya Aban 
o | Kawbé Ata-nga 
. Si Ata pa 
w. | Para A-sii 
. | Ba , A-ba 
. | Kada ; Tsawn ko 
... | Kadi kada | Kan sa 
... | Ku po Nan kai 
we. | Mésé Mai ma 
. | Kad Kako 
.. | Ku ké Ta kai 
.. | Kale Nan kaw 
e | Kula Ka lan 
Kuklaw Ku ka 
Pli Pli 
Haw Ho 
Sakya Pteng 


Mané. 


Ta 


Atoma to 
Ato 

Awi 

Awi to 


Akwe_ cho 


pe. 
Abita 


Aku te 
Aku-ku-ako 
| Awi (te) 

Ru pati 

Ru du 
Ache-i 
Ate kano 


Ami 
| Aprichae 
‘Di 


i Pati 

| Pati 
Du 

| Atsa 

_ Lya 

_ Pwi 

4 Sa 

| Awi 

‘Atl 

' Abaw 

| Asiita 

, Asapa 
Ala 
A-bi 
Kawdi ko 
Kaw pe 
Non ki 


Ma sa 
Kai pe 
Ka ki 
Maw ka 
Kuii 


Chukaw 


[ CHAP. IX. 


Sawngtung 
Zayein 2. adeng 
Karen, | 22-yein. 
Kai sut Té zun 
Kai ler pla | Té ler 
Aler Aler 
Aper Aper 
A-léng A-leng 
Amao Amao 
Asang, apu | Hwa 
Yé lao, ziip- | Tika, kyi- 
pu. kya. 
A pang A pang 
Dawn Dawn 
Plang Plang 
A-ngu pyi | A-ngu-pyi 
A-ngu du | A-ngu-du 
Sa-ngé Pan (Shan) 
K yam-sa| Awdai 
(Burmese) | 
la i 
Bang an 
Taw Tu : 
fie 
i yi 
oO 
ing éng 
Lai Le 
Kya Yen 
Sa | Sa 


Tang, nger, ' Nger, tang 
tall. 


Ali | Ali 
Abang Abang 
A twawn Atwawn 
Aklu Atiin 
s lom yee 
-pawn pawn 
Sur ‘ Taw = 
Kang-ku Kang ku 
Na_ kawng | Na kyawng 
(Burmese) 
Mye Mye 
Prawng Prawng 
Mye Mye 
Nala Nala 
Ku swun Kyu to 
Ku dan Ku dan 
Pli . Phi. 2 
Per Eng 


Tser bawng | To 
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{ CHAP. IX. 


English. Karen, ni. Yintalé. Mané 
Leg w. | Kadi Kantay Kolapaw 
Skin wx] Pa Pyé Obé 
Bone ee | Kewi Akrwé Akwi 
Blood ee | Pwi Swé Asi 
Stone «| Law Lon Li 
Iron .- | Tawte Tonta- Ta taw 
Gold ww. | T& Ta Ta 
Silver .. | Ra Tamin Ru 
Copper ee | Talili Lon ban Talili 
Lead e- | Ts Tsin Paw si 
Tin a. | Pré Pra Paw 
Brass | Talibya aa ; 
Sulphur oes se i : 
Earth w. | He Hanko Hako 
Salt .. | [sé Isa Isa 
Sugar vo | [sé sit Isa sun Isa shu 
Father .. | Pé Pa Pa 
Mother ia oes ae Min Mé 
er ya Ve We 
Brother 4 Younger| P5 Paw Pu 
Elder...| Vya pre|Vemon Meama Ma 
Sister maw. 
Younger} P6 pre maw | Paw mon Pu am& Mi 
Man «| Pre ku Ka Amaki 
Woman .. | Pre maw Mon Amima 
Wife . | Me Ma Ma 
Husband ww. | Ve Va Waw 
Child oo. | Pai (high) | Pa Pi 
Son ..| Pa preku | Pa ki Pi amaka 
Daughter ... | Pu premaw | Pu mon Pu ama mi 
Father-in-law —... | Pré Pra Pi pwa 
Mother-in-law —... | Pré Pra mon M6 pwa 
Uncle .. | Pé da Mai Pa di 
Aunt «. | M6 du Mén Mé do 
Nephew «| Pu ld Pi pi Pa di 
Niece we | Pu 16 (pre| Pu dai ; Padi ama- 
maw). mi. 
Cultivator (upland) |) f | 
Cultivator (lowland) rendered by a paraphrase. 
Cowherd sie 
Hunter FF J 
hoa } (spirits) ... | L6, né Law nan | ‘Ta, na { 
Sun «| Maw (low|] Tamtin Ti mu 


tone),ta- 
maw 


Sawngtung 
Zayein 
Karen. 


aang per 
A-pyi 
Athol 
A-swi 
Lom tu 
Ta 

Kam 
Kwawn 
Ser li 


Tswan 

Tapawng 

Ta ser 

Kan 

Han 

iy 

hagya 

(Burmese) 


Mérdu 

Yeku 

Ye mer 

Maw thu 
tha. 


Maw laitha 
O thur tha. 


Padeng 
Zayein. 


Kyang paw 


Lom tu 
Pathi, ta 
Kyam 
Kwawn 
Han tser 


Tring 
Tapu 
Tser bang 
Kan 

Han 

Tita 


Apa 
Amu 


Ve 


Vemer 


Pa-kyo 
Man.aw 
Ama 
eps 

lapyi 
Pu 
Maw 
Apaw 
Plawngpla 


Apre 
Apro 


Maw thu 
tha, 

Maw lai tha 

O thur tha 


Motsu 
Pra 


Ler 
Ming 
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Sinhmaw Kawn Sawn 
Pk a Mépauk Taungthu. Taungyo. Danaw. Karens of ri 
cits Karen. Long. 
Kyang paw | Kang putha | Kang-lawng | Kyi bang Pli-sting Kaw-prer 
Si A-pai A-pyi, a-pro| Are Ka-dit A-pyi 
A-swi A-swi A-sut Aru - | Ka-nang A-swi 
Twi Thwi A-thwi Swi Ngam Swi 
Lom tu Lo Lom Kré Tamu Lahao 
Ta Data Pa-thi Sang Thi Te 
Ta Ta Kam Shwe Hen, han Kaw 
Kin Rwan Run Ngwe Run Kwa 
Chaung | Tawng ti Tawng | Kye-ni Plang-soém Tser 
thili. tanya. 
Sude Thwi lo Sir Ka Ka sak Tsa 
Pla Pra Siin-bwa Ka-byu Kasak-to Té-per 
Chaung thé | Tawng-ban | Tawng-tathi| Kye Plang Tsé-sao 
Kan Kan Kan Kan Kan Kaw 
Chang-chu | Hawm-péng| Ham Mye Nyawn Haw 
Tita Lét-tha Ta-tha Saw - |Sa Ti-té 
vi tos Thi-kya A- kya . sei 
Apa A Apa Apa Ba Apé 
is Mara Ami A'mwe | a Ma-her 
“* ve ur aw 
Ve Awi { Apu : Nyi Twe } A-fao 
ied e-mu maw anan 
Vimaw { ping P { t Fao-maw 
; Pu-pu ace Kantu 
Pachu Plaku L6-k6 Ye-yaw Prawk Plaku 
Paw maw | Plamén Lému Mén-maw Ta-mya Plamaw 
Ama Ma Ma Nyaw Pru 
Awa Wwe Wa Lang Ta-man Avé 
Puta Po sa Lé-pyi Lu-pé Lu-pé Pu-té 
Pu Pao-ku P6 Saw Kun Pu 
Pumaw Pac-mon Pé-mu Thami Kun-nya Pu-maw 
No word Thintha Pu Kauk-kama_ | Ta A-fer 
Do. Thin-tha Pyi Kauk-kama_ | Ya A-ser 
Do. Pa du Ba-nang,! Ba-k wi, ba-| Ku, saraw| Pé-du 
ba-tan. nga, mwi. kéng. i 
Do. Dumu Mi-t ang, | Aywi, mwi-pé| Mi-be, sa-de | Maher-du 
mii-nang. 
Do. P -du| Pé Sa-daw Tu Nga-ther ° 
plaku. 
Do. Pao-du pla- | Pd-mu Thami-daw Tu-ma, kun-| Nga-ther-maw 
mén, danang. 
Tiing-bé Rang k16n | Lai-lop-tha ive Yawk-lai Maw-bao 
na. 
see oe ies La lok thama tes ie 
Apér pu | A R y aung Po-pana ti- | No-klér thama] Tin-wat O-ther 
tha. tha. 
Motso Motso Motsd Miso Motso Motsao 
No word. Paya Para pwe Para Para Paré 
Law Ta-tong Ngaraikun- | Nai Ka-ngam La-fer 


tan, ta-nam 


Ming Ma, sa Mi Ne Si Mahao 
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Semen EE ete aire a 5 Be SS = = —— = —$—$_ 
; Sawngtung Pad. 
. : . bet en 
English. , Karen, ni. Yintalé. Mané. Epon Zay an 
{ 
Cloud . | Awl6d Awlt Pu ilu Kan awn Kan awn 
Day we | NS Min sekta | Lima sha | Hwun nyer | Ming nger 
Night ... | Se, He Munpa Limu chi | Na Na 
Light vee f Ei Ti Sha Ti Ti 
Dark ve. | Chi Chi Chi Mi, Ker,| Mi, Ker, 
Sading. Sading. 
River . | Lya Law L6 Ser kawng | Ser kawng 
Hill a. | So Son Shé Kaung/|Kyaung 
7 sawng. shawng 
Valley we) Lya Law L6 Takawng | Serkeng 
Insect | Shi Vetakwé Shi I-sa Tiker 
Heart ... | Saplaw Nonti Saptu Ta Ta 
Chief we | Kwi Kwi Kwi Kwun Kyun 
Freeman «| Tsito oie Pla-lu Pla-lu 
lave «| Tsd Kron Aswun Aswun 
Witness ... | Sase (Bur is Sakse, Man-} Mantsi 
mese). tsi. 
Law «| Aroleklo | Kyébo 
Punishment . | Melyae Law an 
Crime ... | Me Adama eee an ieé 
Spirit (soul) ... | Yayo Kon ses Vinnyan, 
Tahang. 
Dream «| Omé mya | Meman Ner mang | Ner mang 
Vision eae ou aes Onan taku | Onan taku 
Sacrifice . | Bo Maki, Rechi Boilé _ 
Penance .. | Pta det is iss 
Kindness ... | Sayaw Saiyun | Tanyang Kyu-aw 
Time sos re 38 , es 
Morning - - | Ma-ko | Ming-kyo 
Evening av ae Mi-néng, ( Ming-neng, 
_ Mi-ha Mang-ha. 
Midday BS a Mi-tii Mang-ti 
Round ... | Bo Atart Ama, Awung| Awung 
Flat .. | Be Atabyia Apya Tongsa 
Hollow .. | Akumo A-i Akudai Apudai 
Strong ... | Aso Atso A-du A-du 
Weak ... | Asoto Atsowa ai A-pyi A-pyi 
Spear .. | Tabya Taban Sabaw Ban Bang 
Sword «| Ne Tana Nawshe Da-theng | Han-theng 
Bow . | Pya tsaw Klai Kli Se, S6 S6 
Hatchet | Hedi, ko Tadu, kwa raed ts ko-| Ta-kwa | Ta-pa 
tapla, 
Needle w- | Te Ta Tawne Thakyé Sato 
Pot ... | Tomaw Pin Kapa Pong, Préng| Préng 
Boat .. | Sawkla Klai Sikli Ther Ther 
Cord «| Supld Sanplai Siipti Taprivi Hunprivi 
Village o- | Daw Dong Di Ding Ding 
House ee | Hi Shin Hi Ywan Ywan 
Roof «| Tahi Maw Kehiko Oda Oda 


CHAP. IX.] 


Banyang 
Zayein. 


Kyan tim 
E mye 
Ming ha 
Plang 

Um 

Ser kawng 


Kyu 


Stlata 
Lému 
Ta 


So 
Sim 
Yese 


bie big 


N yatawng 
maing. 


Mang-kaw 
Ming-tipu- 
ya. 
Mang-ti 
Awung 


Ae? 


anes 
Azaw-wa 
Bang 

Dasain 
Law-kl 


» SS 


ETHNOLOGY. 


Sinhmaw 
Mépauk 
Karen. 


Ti-rawng 
Kawng 
K6n-to 
Thepu 
Tha 
Mang 


Pra-ri 
Swan 


Mi-man 


Mitta. kyeza 


Ta-klu 


A-bi 
A-klu-klo 


Lung-déng 
Kli 


Dao-pa 


Longpo 
Per 
eo 

iing-pli 
D 


Taungthu. Taungyo. 
Mo-li Tan 
Mi-ya Ne 
Mi-ha Nyaw 
Mi-le l.ang 
Mé-chi Mawng 
Ti-krawn g, | Yemlé, Myaik 
Ti-myit. 
K awn g, | Ten 
sawng. 
Krawng Mie 
The Po-myaung 
L o-t h a | Hni-lon 
prawng. 


Kiin, Mang | Mang 


Swun Klwai | 


As in Burmese 


Bing-mang | Ein-mak 
Mit-ta Meit-taw 
Han-rao Panak 


Mi-ha-ko kang. 
Mi-te Mun-té 
Atawng-lém, A-lén 

Atawin. 

A-twa A-pla 
Ata-o Kaung-paw 

-tan A-kwi 

-pyi A-pé 
Bang Hlan 
Na Ta 
Kri Hledu, lé-té 
Kwa Pé-sein 
Ta Ap 
Ping O 
Pri Hid 
Ta-prwi ) 

6n We 
Lam Ein 
Atha Mo 


Danaw. 


Parong, Om- 
laung. 
So bw 


Myaung 
Pit 
Nywat 


Mang 
sar Oe 


Ting-po 


Negwun-ka 
Si-mén-lIwé, 
Lang-ko-ko. 
Si-mén-té 
Alén, Awun 


A-plak 

Katang pwa 

Rie 
ing- 

Plit 

Wik 


Lédu, Lawk- |° 


te, Ak. 
Kané 


Takap 
Omlo 
Tawng-lwi 
Kanet 
Tabo 

Nya 
Plang 


Kawn Sawng 
Karens of Loi 
Long. 


Kaw-a 
Hwun nger-é ' 
Mahé 


Li 

Sadai 
La-hao-kwe 
Ke 


Praing 
Tamahu 
Té 


Kwa 
Plalu 
Swun 
So-sao 


Tare 
Dao 
Ta-amu 
Serhaw 


Nger mahaw 


eee 


Ngé mahaw 


Miing-ko 
Ming-na@, 

Miing-hé. 
Miing-tii 
Awa 
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Yintalé. 


Table .» | Katya coe ose eee 
Box ... | Tita (Bur-| Teta Tuta isk 
mese). 
Basket «| Dya, kri La-a, Kraw | Law-wo, Ki-| Chang, Tan- Chang Tan- 
pa. ku. u. 
Bag wee | Pye Pawkai Puki Tsa Tsa 
Fishing-net w. | Tavi Tavé Chi Kre, Sam Kre, Sam 
Snare ... | Dango San Pu-i Kyibawng | Kyibawng 
Picture ... | Pre-yo Praiyan ase arapang arapang 
Image we. | Pédikri an a bea sa 
To carve | Tepo se FP Aprawk Tawk 
Song .- | [ro Antarong : Dawng per | Dawng per 
Dance we | Me Antacheng . Tsu a 
Pipe ise oes ots tee vee one 
Medicine | Teku Sai Ta ko Tiinkawi Tiinkawi 
Poison es rs nee es Ker Ker 
Toy ... | Law aw Ap ton a oe ss 
Game «ee | Law aw Ap ton eee Awn beg 
Riddle ve ove eae ove 
Today 7 oo rc ‘ 
Tomorrow ove ‘ 
Yesterday toe one oe ie bas ove 
To stand .. | Itaw I tiin Ita Tong Tong 
To walk w. | Su (high), | Ha Chii Tawng Tawng 
Kad6. ‘ 
To run «| Si (high) | Ha tata Chii mita Vyi Vyi 
te 
To sleep O mii Mén Mii Ner Ner 
To eat E Ang A Am Am 
To strike Twawt, Si | Twawt, Si 
To see Mya té Maw | Kechi Ser er 
To make . | Me Ma | Mamé Maw Maw 
To sit O nya Nang Di Nang Nang 
To die Sti (low) Sai St Ser Ser 
To call nis Ka-a Hawng Hawng 
To throw we | Vicha Ta Wi Vying Byi 
To drop .. | La ta La tai Alawti Va-pyi Lang-ti 
To place Be Na-aw Bé Likye, pyi- | Ta pé 
dang. 
To lift we | Tsaw Tan Pé Yo Yo 
To pull w. | Tswi Tsw Chi Ter Ter 
To smoke ..|O Aw O Mi-lé-hang | Mi-lo 
To love w. | Sayti Saya Sawyu Rak Ta-mying 
To hate w. | Sayii to Saya wa Saw yuto | Lwa ser Sa-ne 
To go w | SU Ha Chii Lé Lé 
To get up vr, oa eas oes és ava 
To beat ws | M6 Mo Pu Wan Wan 
To lie down | O mii Mawn Mu Dawng Dawng 
To come .. | SU (high) Ha Chi 7 ies 


To ride oe eee oe eee oe eee 
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English. Karen, ni. 


The men are com-| Ye si sii 


ing. 


The women are go- | Ye si sii 
ing. 

He has gone ___... | Ye sii haw 

She will come _... | Ye siidii pa 

They should have | Ye si arya 
come, sii ta. 

Go e. | Si maw 

Let them go «| Yesi siicha 

maw. 


A gocd woman ... |/Premaw arya 


ta pre. 
A bad man e. | Pre kai aha 
ta pre. 
Mischievous ani-| Te mi aha 
mals, 
Ten head of cattle | Pu pane ta 
What do you call | © ta kd ma 
this P ne he di té. 
What is your name ?| Ne mine he 
di té. 
How old is this! Tasi b6-6 
horse P ma ani na 
na ba té. 


I do not know Wa seni to 


How far is itto S—?| A-o b6-6 su 
daw S—aye 
ba té. 

It is a journey of | Aye ta nii 


one day. 


Sawngtung 
ayein 
Karen. 


Padeng 


Yintals. qagon. 


Mané, 


Naha 


Shi chi re lu] Plakuhé 
ai. 


dupé. daw haw. 
Na hii Shi chii| Plamer ko| Mamaw hé 
dupé. Ie lai. swa haw. 
Na hi tsen | Chiitd hd Nga lé lu ta Nga swa lé 
aw. u. 
Na ha té ka} Chiita dupé| Nga lulai |Nga baw 
w haw. 


aw. 
Ma ha ari 


Shi chii awe Nea lé sang] Nga daw 
luda. sang daw 
da. 
A ha Chii 15 fee one 
Hana Shi chii] Ngaléti | Nga létii 
mamé6. 
Amon ta dé | Ama mii ta/ Plamer pu | Mamaw hwa 
a-tsii. pré awi 16 
re ta dé eet ie pré | Plaku kai 


Plaku_ kyi 
ku. 


Tami ahd | Pu aku 


Pu ta sai Pu shi Pu adur sor} Pu adur. sd 


End mi ra| Tand taka B plahawng B plahawng 


di ta. ma na he|_ tara. 
i te. 
Na mi na| Nami me naj Na myin ta ue myin 
mi di ta. ka naw hi} ma. ta ma. 


te. 
Tasi end na-| O tasita du 
aw bé neng obi ni 
te. 


Nga ti la| Nga ti kyai 
tur (ning) | haw sé ta 
sé ta ma. ma. 

pried ts ta | He sikana to pe dee a (si) ied di ti 

Bodong S—|Dii dii S—aje S dong aya as = dong 
ayiitenaw] be te. s6 ta ma. rare sd ta 


bwe ma. 
Ayii ta ne|A-o to ni| Oangé ke Oa ee ke 
ha. chi. 
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Twenty 
Twenty-one 
Eeety 

One hundred 
One thousand 
Ten thousand 


English. 
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Chingpaw or 
Kachin. 


La-ngai 
La-kawng 


«| Shi 
. | Shi la-ngai- 


Shi Ja-kawng 
Hkin 


Hkin la-ngai 
Sum-shi 


| La-sa 


Ching-mi 
Mian mi 


Ngai 
Ant, anhteng (hai) 
Nan 


Nante, nan hteng 
Shi 


.|Shante, shihteng 


(hai). 
Nye, ngai hai kaw 
Nang hteng i 
Ming (nung) sang 
e 


Kita, impude 


.| San ai, kit hkdn 


Ni ai, nei 


In-ki, ka-ga 
Shon da, ‘shong dé 


oe Pang-dé htdm-dé 


Tin tot 


.| Tin da 


. | Sumpro, Zanpri 


Hsin-na, Zanshang 
Ka-kya, krau 
Shang ka-kya 
Ka-kya timsa 


Ing (’m) ka-kya 
Shang (krau) ui ka- 


ya. 
'M ka-kya tumsa ! 


. | Saw (ai) 


Nyem (ai) : 


Asi or Szi. Lech 


[ CHAP. IX, 


i or Lashi. 


La, ra Ta 
I Ok 
Sum Hsawm 
Mi Mik 
Ngaw Ngu 
diet es Cras 
it, t yet 
Shit a Shet 
Kao Kok 
Lé-tsé, ra-tsi Ta hse 
La-tsé-la, ra-tsi-ra sans 
La-tsé-i, ra-tsi-i were 
Its€ nae 
I+tsé la seein 
Sum-ts§ tees 
La-shaw, Ra-chaw | Tashaw 
La-hing Ta tong 
La-mun, ra-wan Ta kyen 
Ngaw Ngo 
Nga maw 
Myang Nang 
Na maw see 
Héyi, he sense 
Maw-bang, he-ga teens 
Ngaw fea eee 
Myang sess 
Pyit sim, hu-shit aches 
Cham-ki,mao-shit {|  .... 
We (le) Ve 
Chang (le) Kyang 
Hao laya BS gecae 
A-té of 
Kwé-pyang, he-shit soe 
Tang-pyang, hlang- ven 
shit. 
Ason pyang, pwi pyi seeeee 
hpyit. 
Hi pyang, pwi pyi} sssene 
hpyit. 
Pwihtaw J] aaa 
Pwi wang eve 
Chaw-i, ké Ke 
Chaw-ke e (ro) saa 
Tsom (ro) eee 
A-tsom a-ké A-ke 


Ai-a lum tsom 


A-chaw fe) 
yang (lo 
Mvem (ro) 


CHAP, 1X. ] 


ETHNOLOGY. 


Hsék-hse ta 
Hsam-hse 
Ta-yaw 
Ta-twang 
Ta-kik 


Muk- “kong 


Mik-kong 
Wara 
Hsun 


Htete 
Htung-kyo 
Hsit hsai 
Hte hsai 

Pa tok 

Pa wun hsai 
Kai-wa 
Kai-ro 
Hsak kai wa 
Ma kai 


Hsak ma kai 
Myin ra 
Nyam ra 


Pwun or Hp6n. 


Tawk (kaung), taw 
Naik (kaung), hai 
San (kaung), hsang 


Taw-hing 
Nga 
No 


seccee 


We, welin 
Ni, ru-lin 


eneeee 


eoccee 


Ma-kawng tso-mang | Ma-kyi 


ecccen 


eoecee 


Mrawlin 
Naing 


ie Say ad or 


Ve 
Ne 


Kyi 


Seeeee 


oeccen 


Lisaw or Yawyin. 


Chi 

Chi-ti (ma) 
Chi-nyi (ma) 
Nyi-chi 
Nyi-chi ti (ma) 
Sa-chi (ma) 
Ti-hya 

Ti-to 

Ti wan, ti-hsiu 
Nu, ngwa 
Ngwa 

Na 


Na, yi 
Ya, jawma 
Va 


N ie 
Te shid-a, Ga-sé 


Na-kwa, wo-sé 
Gé-a, wi 

Né-a 

Ti-ju-a, ti-ma 
Yi-ku-na 

Sho-ma 
Mi-ta-shé, awia sé 
Ka-nya-shé (sé) 


Pe eae (Chinese), 
Non fang, pu pu sé 


M6 sa do ké, myi 
myidaw ké. 

MG sa gwé k6, bui 
dui ké, 

Hka, gyi law 

Su machi hka 

A kiihka 


Ma hka, ma- 
Su machi ma hka 


A kii ma hka 
Mo-i 
“8 


English. 


Pleasant 
Red 
Yellow 
Green 
Blue 
Black 
White 


Iron 
Gold 
Silver 


Copper 


Lead 
Tin 
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Chingpaw or 
Kachin. 


Ma si, ’m tyeng 

Ta, tyeng a 

Sém ai 

?M som ai 

A pa-sha 

Pum ai e 
Htat ai 

Ahsan hsan ai 
Manipa, manung pa 


Manu lakya, ma nung 


kaba. 
Ma-san ai 
Li-i, sii ai (i) 


. | Téng la, téng hsa 


Shi brang, wa ram 
Kati 
Ka-chi, ka-kyan 


[ CHAP. IX. 


Asi or Szi. | Lechi or Lashi. 


Ma-u (le) 

Ngwut na (Io) 
Tsom (ro) ydng-de 
A-tsom, a ying 
Girhu, yam 

Myum (ro) 

Hti (ro) 

San (ro) 

Wilaw yam 

Hte pao 


Myung 
Ngun myaw 


Eprat hung, nang be 


Eprat hti ashi 


Kadun Hti 
Kaba Kaw 
Kyat ai Chap 
Dan, tam ai Kaw (ro) 
Ani,’msha |] hace 
Ma-chi, ma-si Naw (ro) 
Pyaw ai seayes 
A-cheng, chai Ne (ro) 
Sit-sit, sao Shankan sadut (ro) 
Ka-séng Nyi-i (ro) 
Mit Mi.-i (ro) 
Chang, san Naw (ro) 
Prong, praw Hpyu (ro) 
Kya, lata Hilaw 
soeas Chi 
Lati Niw 
Mi, myit Myaw 
N ing-kap, tin-gip ut 
Wa Thi-i, tsu-i 
Na Naw, naw-chap 
Kara Hsam 
a. | Paw Ulum 
. | Salet, shing-de Shaw 
.| Kan Wam 
Lata, lapim Law bo 
Lakon, lagong Chi-bia 
Hpi, hpyi Sa-we 
*Mra, ning ra Sha-wi 
. | Sai Si-i 
.. |?Mlon, ling-gya La kaw 
Hpri | Sam taw 
Gya i Hung ° 
Kumpraw, kdmprong, Ngwun 
Ting san, makri: Kyi 
cheng. | 
. | Cho, machu : Tchi-i 


a Pri-praw, hpri-prong | Sam taw pyu 


eercee 


oeeree 
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ETHNOLOGY, 


—— eee 


Maru. 


Mik wa 
Tap wa 
Yung-wa 
Mayung-wa 
Ngao-wa, paw 
Htao-wa 
ee gh 

sai 
Ka ag 
Ye wa 


Ma-myén 
Myong . 
Ming 
Hse ngen 
Myon ra 
Ta ngen 
Ngai ra 
Gyira 
Kye-ra 
Hse 

No ra 
Myo ra 
An ne 
An nyok 
An ne 


Lo 
Hsik 
Hsi-kik 
pa Oe 
Lao pam 
> to 

an 
Naor 


Kik ne 


Hsa 
Kik hsang hpaw 


Pwun or Hpin. 


eecece 
eovcee 


A-hke 
Myo 
Hkawng 
I-hsit, nyen 
Ching, chi 
Htip 
Kwang 


(Ka) Neno 

Long 

Re) Tsaing 
a 

(ka) Naw 

Hpon dii 

A-law 

H pao-wa, hki 

Nakawng 

Yo-hsi, lo-hsi 

Le-hsa 


A-hki 


Hka Idk 
Hse-hset 
Shain 
Myain 


Tawng 


Ngachang or 
Ho Hsa. 


eoccce 


Kan 


Mawng, atsao 
Ashok 
Hmang 
Hnyun 

Tsaw 

Hke 


Hnyap 
K6é 


Na 
Nyao 


Naw 
Hpor 


ay 
yihawng 
Nyaw-tsi 
Hnyut 
Kyo-e 
Ana 


Sita 
Shaw 
Um-tsaw 
Law 

Chi 


oes 


Lisaw or Yawyin. 


Byi-a, byi-law 
a byi 
Ba 


Sha sha ka 
I-hpii ni-a 
I-hpii vu-a 


Cho-sa 
Cho-bo 
Mao, maw yaw 

u-a 

o-a 
Ati nd 
Ati nd 
Ida ma 
Kyi-a 
Vu-a 
Nii-d 
I na jwa 
Pyan 

i-shi shd 
Yi-shi shii 
Yi-ni chii 
Chywe li 
Nana 
Hpu-a 
La pa 


Na be 

Mya-sii 
Na hu, mii-lé 
Si-che, tse-chi 
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=" a oa 


Chingpaw or 
Kachin. 
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| Asi or Szi. 


Lechi or Lashi. 


Brass 


Sulphur ye 
Earth “ 

Salt wes 
Sugar ‘ea 
Father Ses 


Mother ia 
Brother, elder . 


Brother, younger 
Sister, elder ; 
Sister, younger = «. 
an é 
Woman ‘e 
Wife ‘ 
Husband ea 
Child eel 
Son as 
Daughter . 
Father-in-law are 
Mother-in-law . 
Uncle is 
Aunt aes 
Nephew tes 
Niece eee 


Cultivator (upland) 
Cultivator (lowland 
Herdsman ace 
Hunter 

God “se 
Devil (spirit) iis 


Makrisit, makeng 


Kan 
. | Shingbat, Lamika 


Chim 
Chumdwe 
Kawa 

Kani 

Kapu 

Kanau 

Kana 

Kanau 

Lasha 

Numsha 
Kasha kanu 
Num duwa 

Ma, kasha 
Kasha, lakasha 
Shiyisha, numkasha 


Kasa, saba 

Kani, niba 

Dwé 

Noting 

Hkuwa 

Kaonatu (talaw) 

Yungrem 

Para, sagya para 

La-san, sit-nam, sit- 
tén. 

Chan, zan 

Shat-ta 

Shat-kan 

Wan 

Hka, in-sin 

Kum-rang 

Dum, tum-su 

Dumsu wayi 

Dumsu dola (wala) 

Gwi 

La mi, la myao 

U 


U wayi 
t wala 

pyet 
U 


Law sé, ma-law 
Ma-gwi 

Nga, wabu wi 
Nga 

Lao ni, sa kyi 
Pé nam 


Kyi na i 
Kan htik 
Mve kim 


Yet chum 
Kawan (Shan) 
Yo-wa, awa 
I-nd, nga nu 
I-mang 

A-ko 

I-na 

A-ko 

Yuk-ge 

Mi me, me we 
Nga mi 

Nga lang 
‘Tsano otsaw 
Ngatsaw, uké zaw 


he sails 
yo yup-ke 
Meya P 
Myi 

Lang 
Tsaw 
Yupke tsaw 


Ngatsaw-mi we zaw, | Meye tsaw 


Letsdng song su 


Namo hpara 
Nat 


Pwi 
Lamaw 
Kyi 
Mi 
Wetcham 
Myang 
Le tséng mi 
Wa htang 
Kwi 
Lenyao 
Waw 
Waw 
Waw paw 
Pyit 

gaw 
Kumyang malaw 
A-pao 
Nati-i, nawlin 
Na shaw 
Chi chi 
Pai nam 


1 


eeceee 


La hkwit 
Lai nyao 
Kyaw 


Chat pat 
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Maru. Pwun or Hpén. | Naeahene Se Lisaw or Yawyin. 
Kik neo neues fn Gyi shii-shii 
Hpang wi-fi weds Hwan 
Mik sai Ta-myi Hnun Mi-na, ni-hd 
wees Spawn Pr Sa-bo 
aire: Wecne® “Were, Wass: “aia Sa-bo bya 
Hpaw A-hpa Hpaw Ba 
Mye A-ye Me, gya Ma 
Maw Momo Tsai 1 Ko 
Palam Isa Anyi Nyi-tha 
Pai Mi chi Be Chi-che 
Nawng Pi pi Maw Nyi-ma 
Yao, pyu Lu, luk-sa Tso, i-kye Cho-pa 
Mege Misa I-nyaw Cho-ma 
Myi Mi sa Tsi Za mé 
Lawng A lo Hpao Za gu 
Tsaw Sa-ni, a-hsa Tsaw La-nyo tha 
Tsaw A-hsa I-kye tsaw Abi 
Myege tsaw Mi-hsa I-nyaw tsaw Ami 
Sn |e ce Sa yii 
Seam SN)  eatomes Samo 
Hpa le senees Wu hpa, vi tha 
eo te Bg esas Ru-dama, ru-ru 
sevice: 6 ee ©! pete Té le ngo 
wea |  — xeeeaee Sa ma 
sedis es ween Demi sha 
sevens a a Anyi locho 
Hsiawlen | aus sa Licha té so 
Salo ee seas Fu 
Sam sie, lk a ‘ Kyin-kwe, shin-yu 
Nakéng Aing-zo, kali Nyi-maw Mé tsa 
Lo Se-la Hpaw-law Aba-chii 
Ki Chi-hsi Hke Ku tha 
Mi Tam-nu, tami Pwi Ato 
Glék-ke Hké, chi Ti Yigya 
Myson Mraw mio Hmang Amo 
ga Wa No Anyi 
Ngachaungsu Wa No Anyi ma 
Nga hsii vosees Anyihpa 
La hka Ta hkwi Hwi na 
Lik nyo Chawng Kalaw Anya tszui 
Ngo Hkaw, cho Ké Aga 
Ngosang 2 || auaeae Aga’ma 
Ngohpo || neue fete Aga hpa 
Pai hse Pe = — — | severe A 
| Ngo Ngo hsa Hmaw Nya 
Lo hse sasaed apkcts Lo tszii 
Hsin sivede f Ha ma 
Niu lai Kalui, kali No loe A nga 
Nga Ta-nga Ngaw Ngwa 
Hse ree Che 
Hsai pe Pye yang Pa At chii 
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English. epee or | Asi or Szi. Lechi or Lashi. 
Sh «. | Yan Samao hung-ro ous 
Flea as Walali Wakalai faa eee 
Milk eo | Chi Nao nace 
Bamboo we | Kawa Wa i 
Turban «. | Pawngbam, ’mki Wi-top Wu-htawp 
Hat .. | Palamta, kakip Mo chip Mod 
Coat .. | Paling Hpo, pu Pyi 
Trousers oo | Sin kon Pitsan, law Lo 
Petticoat «| Labia Mewe pitsan Me 
Shoes «.. | Lardp, saokai Sao hai Chik-tsong 
Ear-rings Lakan M2 kan savg 
Rice (unhusked) ... | Mam Gok soi Kok sit 
Rice (poked) *"Mgu Chin Chen 
Rice (cooked) Shat Tsang Tsaw 
Opium eee | Kani Ya pyen secoe 
rass ... | Sing-du, sum-pra Wa ko Man 
Tree oo. | Hpin Sit kim Hsiék-kam 
Leaf ... | Hpinlap, namlap Sit hka Hs6k-fu 
Wood e. | Hpin Htang | nee 
Cold . | Ka-shong Chaw (ro or 1) Ngam 
Warm --. | Lum ai So-dp (ro), a gyaw | l.om 
Ice - | Sin, hkakang Cham san esta 
Snow hen Lik baw sei 
Rain Hsin, lamu Tong bydng wacham, vod 
mao. 
Wind >Mbong Lai Lai 
Asner Measles eet Bae kun eee 
ightning iprap, mu ady' Ppyap |] canes 
Sky tana, ningsa Mao-hecng Mok-kong 
Cloud Lamumiong,marang|Indnglao ree 
lamsi. 
Day .. | Ni, shaeni Kani sa, ku-nyi Nyi-kyo 
Night . | Na, sha-na Myin, ku-myin yen 
Light A-hsan Hpya (ro) 
Dark Ning-hsin, sin i Maochutraw fea 
River .» | Mali hka We maw Lang hkao 
Hill ss ps. bim, pumka. | Pum awm 
a. 
Valley «» | Layang, laprang We kon ganas 
Insect «| Raikachi, sing pai Htdng san tae 
Heart Wi 16m Liklom fe 
Chief (ruler) w. | Da-wa Mangsaw 2] ae 
Freeman Ngai wees Psi 
Slave . | Mayam Kyun fae ce 
Witness . | Sak le Sak se iceeae 
Ww .. | Prat, ton-gyam Tardlum (Shan) fue 
Punishment Amu krim Dam (Shan) fee 
Crime Kagya wat krom Abyek adap faa 
not (spirit) vs = gist Sopyaw eee 
ream tae ip man, Imyaw myang [neues 
Vision ses Mikat a : ioc ~ | Cee 
Sacrifice ee | Nat-chaw-i ‘ives sone 
Penance e({Tingri seeeee 
Kindness oo oarece 


Kyaw-ya 
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Maru. Pwun or Hpén. N rid oe Lisaw or Yawyin. 
Nong: |) vee fe .ganecs A chii hpu 
<n a ee cnn rie ier Ka té 
Antk fanaa Be A jii 
Wo Ta-wa seis Ma-kwa 
Ao htap Pawng sawng Pa-tong, a-htup Wu td 
Mik Muchaung Kan, i-hsung Na hu 
Pao Hso Tze Bi chii 

Pun Hlaw Mi chi 

Mai hsin Pa shu Tang kaw Mi chi 
Kik hsiin Chep tin Kyaptin Chi ni 
Niptawng* 9 ot ea ee ss Na ko 
Kauk hsai Kao, kok Ku Ché 
Hseng, ching Sesi, she Ts’en Za hpu 
Tsaw Hsa Kyaw Tsa 
Yaping | neeeee ae Gzo 
Myo meng Tamyo, amak Hring Shii 
Hsak-ke Sha sein po se-sain | Shé tseng Shi-gyi 
Hsak-hpo Aré Sho tseng aré Shi-pya 
Hisake* ties eateehs a UN ee, K& chi 
Keo Cho Kam, kat ya 
Lawngra Pu Pan, pu u-d 
Netin faints, gee Ni 
Sam Pa-pa 
Mak-a Tammuwa fae Ma ha 
La Kali Hli Mi hi 
Mik-kim Tammu nghkawng | __t..... Mugupyé 
Le-hsai fae ae | Mugu acho kii-a 
Mik-king Mu tang Mao M& kwa 
Miktap fete ee Timalo 
Pa Kani Ni Mii sa 
Mik-hsai Mawng, yo-gi Chut Mii kii 
Myon giteae Ht SC Sc Nyi mwa 
Mik-hsat fla eae Nyi mamo 
Gék lon Kohawng, mik pa Ti-hke Law-cha na-yi 
Pa Katawng Tung tao Cha-ke, wa-jii 
Lunkéng dente 6 Oe Masonite Wa-lii 
Kik nai “ Pa di 
Kim ne | nr ese Nyi ama 
Sik eessoyy nee Cho vii 

eeugex. OY pnw) adage Cho jo 
Sim ete CG shenaze Ya to 

seuss sewsea enee Twe kyun 
Pyunakemo | neues Lae Si 
Yupak fans en | Let Ko la 
Hsat tw a © eaten Cho la 
Saw, yd Pe ec Chon ha 
Yapmo fee fate Yemya kwa 
Yap pyu er | (ery ce — 
Hpyu kuk hse acess fhe Ne ti-a 

ee reer Ty Cevcee Chin-yi 


rd 
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Se pe gee i ey eg 
English. piirerae i | Asi or Szi. | Lechi or Lashi. 
L 
Morning oes seeiia A-kang a 
Noon Fa) (es eer, (ec re 
Evening SodNds So ieoen ss .. NS, euvatemw . Of e-aseass 
Round ... | Lom tém, kim __... | Ling ling mo wel) alee 
Flat .. | Hpa, pa-pa .. | Pyit pyet mo wae Saban 
Hollow + | Piinkrong, kuai__... | A-hte ma-he sean. asé 
Strong . | Gya, ninggim kaba | Wumbaw, kung ..| wwe 
Weak ae ing gamcha, ’ mays Wum a baw seilh i... « “eeslene 
Spear wee | Ri, mpri Lam «| Lam 
Sword . | Lao intu, ’mta .. | Sham Sham 
Bow .. | Lepraw, ’mdao_... | La hpaw Lai 
Hatchet .» | Ning wang, unwa...|] Wets6n | setae 
Needle ... | Sa-myit, sum-myit... Ap wee fees 
Pot ee | Diba, di eAOr> ~ eel baud , 
Boat oe | La, li Prey © r,s (rot 
Cord aa Shing-ri, sum-ri_ ... | Pung chwe 1 
Village ... | Mareng | Wa Wo 
House we | Mta Yum .. | Yawn 
Roof «| 'Mta galup, ném Yum hkum fee ed ae 
king. 
Chair | Ching nyang ... | Vang ku jel). wets 
Table .. | Pong kim, kim pyen Kun hkao cee] (is Rw 
Box «| Se dek Taw Gel) >, abate 
Basket e. | Karan, shing nwai, Yr re) See y 
meng. 

. «. | Ting san, ’mpyen ... | Htong Hténg 
Fishing-net «| Baik, sum kin... |] Kun | cee ee 
Snare ove Prim, krdn ai sateen 
Picture «| Sumla .. | Bya law 
Statue, image .. | Sumla svilbin 0 > ieigee fe ad 
To carve s+ | Wagon u law eos 
Song «| Ning chin ma ian chi ate orem 
Dance eo. | Kast, ka-ai | Kawi ae 
Medicine oe | Si ce dances 
Poison ... | Ko-wa, si pala Myaw nwe lichaw]| wae 
Toy «| Ka-egyan,sum la | secre fate 
Game ee | Shan, shai-yi [eee fee 
Riddle .. | A-ping hiss wets Sivan ay 
Today ae done Kaenyi aeaeus 
Tomorrow A eer TT Nam ma diviae 
Yesterday wee a.m f Seoere, 'Pocaee “Wiser. Meera. Nanene 
To stand ee | Bot, sap. Yap Yap 
To walk .s. | Tamhsa, bai-wa saeaas teieed B 
To run ... | Préngwa, ka-ai Tin myap ee 
To sleep .. | Yap Hteyup Yip 
To eat we | Sha Tsaw Tsaw 
To strike ... | Ka-kyet, a-diip Nu ane ees 
To see ». | Ma, mi-hsa Ngam Wut sawng 
To make .. | Kalaw Kut Ku-a 
To sit ... | Ting, ding ane, Tsong 
To die . | Si, si hsa Shi (bd) She 
To call w. | Shi-ka, sha-ka Wut, nyaw Ye-yawt 
To throw . | Ka bai Htu pyam |] uae 


To drop eo | Hkriit-rai, ka-rat Chaw pyam Kyaw 
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Maru. Pwun or Hp6Gn. | Ngeehane of Lisaw or Yawyin. 
eves ae ere M6-ta-ja-la, M6 sa- 
do-la 
er errr y bentes Tima logwa 
° oe Ceeeee M6 sa gwé 
Lang lang A-loyG fee nee Lulu 
tenes . | cone Pya pya 
Hkéng faye | tena Iku 
Ngam 2 Taner seeeee Sha 
Hsin a8 | vies Ma sha 
Len Le Hlam Lan tan, yeto-che 
Hsen Im-hta Hampi A-ta 
Le Kang Myan pi, kya 
Wo hsiin ses sites | A-cho 
Ngek savy | wee aus 
Ok _ ts Nim-be 
La Lawng ss! nae Tsu li 
Toi sates Sones Chisa 
Wo Hka-wa, hkawk-wa! O Si-szii, cha 
Yam Ain In Hin 
Mo mik Mu Mao Hin pyi-a 
Aohkao J erste sevens Patong 
Hpun seeses ates Tso tsii 
Pan oT ns (esr: Kwe tsu 
Mang hko Te ne rT Ta-law 
Htang Kayang Tsek Lé-sha 
Kim waseee ea Sa-u wa 
Ngo toi fase re Waz-she 
Hsat camtas eves Cho bya tha 
aT, a ae cry oes Fu la 
w eouve eetcee ates Pads bold 
ik ke signee onic u gwd4-gwa 
Hko wa cae tae Kwa chee 
Hsik fn ee aaa Ru-pi-3 
Kén hsik =| nae eiecis Na-chii 
et lo ies aseeas Ka-nya-do 
eeceee teeeee woes Ka-nya 
Ye hsaw Tso, gik Yap Hé la 
Hping wa teees Shi pa jé 
ara Tsai li Slavs Té jé 
Yap saw Ai E Vita 
Hsaw Tsa | Kyaw Za 
Pe ya as aes Chii (ga-le) 
Ngi Myo Mang Mu (ete) 
Kai Lap, lao | Hkot Ya, sha 
Sawng wa Htan ' Ni, nawk Ngita 
Hsik wa Shi, shein - Shi Sho 
Yung rd Go ' Hko-e Hku 
Pe ya sosaes 1 ona Lo (ga-le) 
Kyu wa Choi Hké Che-wa-u 
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& 6" 
English. La-hu, Lawh®or |  Menghwa Lolo. Ming chiang. 
One .. | Teema | Chih A, ji 
Two we | Nyi-ma Am Gaw 
Three .. | Hsamema, hsé-lé Sao Sa 
Four woe | Aw-lé Vi Si, shi 
Five .. | Nga-ma, wa-ma Nga Ngu 
Six . | Kaw-ma, kuema Hko Fu 
Seven «| Hse-ma H6é Ts’ 
Eight | Hema He Pya 
Nine «. | Ko-ma Ko Ché 
Ten . | Te-ch’i (hsi) Ts’i Djo, tsé 
Eleven .. | Hsi-tiema Sipe, WI, ark 
Twelve «| Hsienyiema fae et cee ee 
Twenty Nyi-hsi, an-sé-ma Yi-tse, ni-tsen (ta) | sane 
Twenty-one Nyi-hsi-ti-ma Saar is 
Thirty Hse-ch’i, hsam-hsi-{ acces | nee 
ma. 
One hundred Te-ha, te-hi-ya Ch’ih-pa A-pé, i-pe 
One thousand Te-to, te-hing Ch’in-tao A-shi 
Ten thousand Te-hsa, te-wa Ch’ih-mé A-ngaw 
I +. | Nga, ngwa Ngaw Ngaw 
We we | Nyi Ngaw-chii-po [| eee eee 
Thou .. | Nwa, naw Nyi Naw 
You ol Nwa fa cee 
He .. | Iu-wa, pa U-law, Yu-law Paw 
They vo} NOhu Eee sakeus 
Of me . | Ngwa eee 
Of you coe|Nwa Pa at 
Above os | Nywa 
Below wiSwa fe we heme Eas 
Far .. | A-yao, wii-a Tsa-baw Dwe 
Near . | Ne-ya, pacti Chin Tse 
Alone «| Te-so,tegai fuse fas vee 
Inside .. | Na-wa ' 
Outside .. | Ho-paw, o-bao rr nS (ec oo 
Before » |Ho-pa,su-pa | aaa meres 
Behind e | Ka-nya-hse | Pr ns (rT 
North K6-si-hs6, non-baw | ote he 
South Aw-pe-hs6, min-baw | ee rer 
East Ma-hsa-to-hké, omen | se oust 
taw baw. 
West «| Ma-hsa-ko-hk6é,mani-; |e 
kai-baw. 
Good Hka, d’a pé | Nan, naw Ts’io-l6 
Better A-ké-kha, d’a pé té dibs 
Best Hsu-hsim-hsi-h k a, | ee) ne ty: 7 
hsu ké d’a. \ 
| 
Bad «. | Hké-wa, ma-d’a Ey oe 
Worse .. | A-kd hké-wa ee ee 
Worst «| Hsaw-hsim-hsi-wa we CPR 
High ee. | Mua, amumaka en er ey 
Low . | O-6 


eeecee 
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Ras SS: -. Lanten Yao. 


De (kd) 
Ni (ké) 
Su (k6) 


(6) 
Ngé (k 
Tee ti 
Tse-de (k6) 


Ni-tse (kd) 


onnnee rs a Cory 


Hti-ha Tien-hin 
Hti-cha Tie-tse 
(No word) ving 


Di-chi (k6) 
Di-tu 


Ya-wa, “his 


Oe , eT) es er eT 


Os Oe, cs Sn OCT 


eeeaes 
eeenee 
emer. cr 


oeenee 


tweens 
we heee 


eeeeee 


serene 


English. 


Lahu, Law‘hé or 
Mu Hso. 


False Ké-a, he-pua 
True Ngaw 
Pretty Pi-ya 
Ugly Nyi-shi-ya 
Thin t-lo 
Fat. I-hsé, chiia 
Thick Tua, hpim-myu 
Clean Ma-so, kan-pua 
Cheap I-htu ni-ya 
Dear I-htu nya, faw hka 
Poor ... | Chaw-ha 
Rich .. | Chaw-paw 
Old Chaw-maw 
Young An-né 
Tall -a, m6-a 
Little Ma-6 
Small I -ti-yé 
Big U-a 
Tight Kaw-a 

ide Ké-a, g6-a 
Close Htaw 
Painful a 
Pleasant Ha-lé, ha-ka 
Red Nyi-pé 
Yellow Shi-pé 
Green Naw-pé 
Blue w-pu 
Black w-na 
White Aw-hpu 
Hand La pu 
Foot Kii pu 
Nose Na-hkaw 
Eye Mé-shi 
Mouth Mawk-kaw 
Tooth Ch’i 
Ear Na paw 
Hair S6ké maw 
Head A top-kd 
Tongue Ha-t 
Belly Ho-pe 
Arm Lai-naw 
Leg K6 waw 
Skin O-g6-ku 
Bone Ok-kam ku 
Blood Hs6 
Stone Hap-pii 
Iron Hso, shii 
Gold Shi 
Silver P’fu 
Copper K6, kén-ni 
Lead Gii-law 
Tin Hso p’fu ma 
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Ménghwa Lolo. 


octave 


eoecee 
eovcee 
eooeee 


Um-te 


Myet-sao, me-so 
Hka-hpyi 

Sui 

Na-hpu, na-pa 
U-ts‘ua 

Udi, o du 


Let 


weeres 


[ CHAP. IX. 


Creer 


Ko-to-pe-ne 
Hpyi-fu-te 
Ngwe-su, we po 
Chi-ge 
Che-pa 
Nyaw-taw 
Hte-ma 
Hte-paw 
Che-hpyi 
Fu-hkaw 
Sh6 

Kaw 


Chaw-hke 


Hte 
o 

yi 
Hwe, to 
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Mosso, Musu, or 
Mahe. Nachi. Lanten Yao. 
a cn i + a) 
Hu eis 
N i Oe  , es i oo) 
fi wee we ae 
Ne Si a nna 
ni ah on: |: eae Bwii-meng 

Na Bwii kya 
Pa Bwii 

a Pé 

“ es tao 
Na-pyu ii song 
Manny Ma-ya, moi 
Me-bawn Gye-te, yét 
Shaw eemets  — (ssid tere seeeee 
Na-bu Mo-nom 
Che-hku OT Se Or ecocce 
Unto ia ftv ee 
Ala ee mace 
AKG ee we te 
Ha-law Mo-tsd, a-dzd Lé-pa Yao-ha 
Sum Di-me, hii Shwo Ya 
Hpu-shu Shé, shi Ha Sam, som 
Hpu-tzé6 ii Hun Nyan 
Ché Gyi Al Tong, td te 


85 
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English. 


Lahu, Law‘hé, or 


Ménghwa Lolo. 


Ming ch‘iang. 


Mu Hsé. 

Brass Koshi tae seiko 

Sulphur a i ee betas 

Earth . | Myi-na-ma, mi-g6 Mi-di Ye-pe-hténg, gyi- 
pe-ten. 

Salt A-lé susie 1 

Sugar A-lémya eoeeee eoacce 

Father A-pa A-te A-te, a-hye 

Mother Ai, e, a-me A-ma A-maw 

Brother, elder .. | A-viang Kaw A-kaw 

Brother, younger... | Nyi-pa Nyi-za Hte 

Sister, elder aoe i-ma A-tsi A-tsi 

Sister, younger Nii-ma Yu-ma Nyu-hte 

Man «| Haw-hka Tsu, tsu-pao N eyonke tso-nyi 

Woman . | Yami (n), zami Zeme tsa u-nvi 

Wife ... | O-mim-ma Ma Waweny ri 

Husband . | Aw-paw (maw) Nyen Paw-ny! 

Child «| Yatieya,e fee S6-tz6-nyu 

Son Aw kapai Za Tsé 

Daughter Yami (n) Ze-me A-nyaw, niotze-ho 

Father-in-law A-pu fete fw 

Mother-in-law Api eee ete 

Uncle Aw-nyé, up-pa “a aoeees 

Aunt ga wae Ct arate 

Nephew Aw-hoi yé pa vi seve 

Niece Aw-hoi yami(n) | eee faeces 


Cultivator (upland)... oes 
Cultivator a 
Herdsman 


Horse 


Mule 


Buffalo 


He te 
Timité 


Hka 


... | O sha, fu 
a | Paya-éng, ne 


.. | M6 lawkaw, mii-mi 


Ha pa 
Ma ké 
Ami 
Yika 
Miian, maw 
Nu 
Nu-ma 
Nu-hpa 
K68, hpii 
Mé-nyi 
Ké-ga 


.. | Ga-ma 


Ga-hpa 
A-pé 
Nga 
Law 
Haw 


- Onka, awka 


ga 
K6-hs6, hsd 
La 


oeceee 


eoecee 


An-ts’a, an-ni 
Ha-pa, sha-pa-mu 
Hk, kyi-hto 
A-taw 

Ghé 

Am 


' 
An 


{ A-hk6, a-naw 


A-nyi 
Ai 


oo wei 
Law-tz6 (Chinese) 


Van 
An 


@oceee 


soccee 
ooreee 


Warhoy 
a-hpyi, mi-ngua 
Sien 


Hwe (Chinese) 
Su, shui (Chinese) 
Me, me-te 


eoscee 


A-ni 
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Mahe. Lisu. Nachi. 
Myi-ch’a Men-ne, ha-mi Tue Ni a 
sie Tsa-bo Tsai ‘i 
ae ae fg an ae 
vedas A-ma A-ma Gyi-ne, yo 
Cho-yan Tsii-bum, tsti-za Zii-chii Man-tén atamén 
auvese Zamo, zamii Mi-chu Man-za 
Zaneza, za Zwe Atasei 
me Ami Mizuzu Atasa-kyen, sa 
pe Kini Pilla" Gén, fuipe 
A-ts’a Mit-tsa Ni-me Mo-noi, mé-hoi 
Pa-ha A-ba He-me La-a 
A-ku Sie oe asene 
A-tsa A-to Mi Tao, to 
A-ts’o I-gwia, a-dia Gye Wom, woma 
A-maw Am, aman tea a 
isdaee A-ngi a-go Wong, ngong 
Nu-ne eceees idcinoe ste 
ggg yt, fee bas gig. Re 
Ani te we a, ey TT; oe 
A-ha A-ya A Tai 
ne ig eee Apa 
Ha-dz6 er nn: Sac Ty 
wesisee ses sec Law 
La-hpu ve An-ngwe - Chi-gé : Wom-b3 
Na hte ooceee oe si te we 
seuss “| Tse Ché-a Kum-dai 
A-ts‘d coneee Matie Of aaa 


Mosso, aad or 


| Lanten Yao. 
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Lahu, Law‘hé, or 


English. | | Ménghwa Lolo. 


Mu Hsé. Ming ch‘iang. 

Sh »| Yaw, a-chi fae 
Flea’ .| Pu hé 
Milk Num chu 6 
Bamboo Wam6 jf... 
Yurban U-mi La-ba She-chin-haw 
Hat . | U-hsé Na-hkaw Té-ma-té 
Coat Apu, apo Hpu Yi-hkaw 
Trousers Ha taw La Kwa-yo 
Petticoat Hte-du faa ae 
Shoes K6n-no Hke-ne Nge-tsi 
Ear-rings wo Pehie 0 pe, swede, Wie. dade 
Rice (unhusked) _ ... | Cha hsi, hsa-hsi Chi-se Sé6 
Rice paren .. | Hsak hka Sa-hkao Me 
Rice (cooked) Aw za He-j6 

pium «| Fing wectase, PRR eee 
Grass Z6 Sho Ts’aw 
Tree Hsii-ché So-dz6 S6-dz6 
Leaf Hsii-pa So-hpye Djé-she 
Wood Hsaw, yatta Dzé 
Cold « | K&(t)-a Am-kya K6, kan 
Warm « | Hwa, tsa Hwe, u 
Ice Ang-ngo rs rere 
Snow oO eeecee eecnce 
Rain of] Mb-eye uae Vo-shi-go 
Wind M6 haw Im-hpyu Pyi-s6 
Thunder . ee | MOtaw fae a OP A GS ceeeenes 
Lightning eo | Matipwe fae tenes 
Sky ... | Mé naw (ma) Im-di Chi-tsen, he 
Cloud . eee | Mo eccser 0° PLS A capdawe 
Day Nyi Yin-si Nyi-t 6, a-nyi 
Night M6-p6, moha, muha | Yimi-si Yi-aw hé, hé 
Light «| Matila eateat 
Dark wo|MGvaw eater eee 
River . | O-hka, ika Lu-ke K6-kon, chaw-chaw 
Hill Hkaw, aw-hkaw Ku-djé Nye-taw, so 
Valley ee} Law-hko fee | caw eee 
Insect e Hpod eevces eee 
Heart Nyimahsi |e . 
Chief (ruler) ~|Chawmaw feces tee 
Freeman Fo ee rer oe | re 
Slave Hka fue Ps ae 
Witness; af adstiee ) bdewse a 

‘Ww coos te oe eee 
Punishment ,[Orchits6 fees fae ee 
Crime oe | YS 
Soul (spirit) | Ne 
Dream .. | Hz6 ma 
Vision «. | Hz6 mo 
Sacrifice . oocee 
Penance eee cones ° 
Kindness «. | Nyimata oe eves 


— ——— 


CHAP. IX.] 


ETHNOLOGY. 


Mahe. 


weesee 


eoccee 


deccee 


Naw 
In-ch’i 


wocere 


Ka-dju 


Sa-kwa, sin-kwa 


aeoten 6 


eoccee 
eetece 
eevee 


T6-nyi, ngyé 


I-ma, i-maza 


Cn 


Mosso, Musu, or 
Nachi. 


eee 
Sé eee 
Ch’e 

Tsé 

Mbe eee 
H6 

Mae 
Di-ngi 
M6-k6 
fee ee 
Ndiii 

Hka | 
a 


eeecee 


Lanten Yao. 


Yaw-me, yong 


eeeeee 


ry 


Pon-bé-lo 
Gon tee 


Dom 


te 
Tim, kém 


eoccce 
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Lahu, Law‘hé | 
English. are Ménghwa Lolo. | Ming ch‘iang. 

Morning .|MGhsaw nateyang | aes wt 
Noon .|Mohateyang }49(f[ ance few eee 
Evening .. | Nyolawk-kaw teyang apices Saas 
Round ... | Vaw-ve see to's teee 
Flat ... | Hpe da seas eos 
Hollow «| Hkole ft acre cae 
Strong .. | H-ea es err er 
Weak «| Ngamachaw | seeuee wee 
Spear .. | Kye Nai-hto Mé-hka 
Sword . | A-htaw A-hta Yi-ta-dzé 
Bow . | Hka Kong Kaw-hpe 
Hatchet we |Cheche fear fnew ee “i 
Needle .. | WS vans nateee 
Pot Muk-ku |i aees 
Boat Ha Law tee 
Cord Ma one toe 
Village Hka fave . A-y6 
House Ye Hin Haw-ke 
Roof Ye bé Shé Mo-ts’ao 
Chair .. | Kaw-gyaw sevens seaee 
Table .. | Pd law ss éadese 
Box Tako feces i eees 
Basket Kapilu fee wensas 
a .. | Michaw eagens La-sha 
Fis ing-net coe} Gé eeece ° ooccen 
Snare ace a aueles 
Picture we ( Htaw fee ene eoeeee 
Statue, image ae pers AAS] Weber annus 
To carve we. | Hao 3 * seeees 
Song ° Taw-te oo oeeoe 
Dance «| Kai(naw=pipes) [| —eaeaee ae 
Medicine » | Nat-hs6 = = = | ——— cesoes cee 
Poison . | Kawng Seater ee 

oy 2 ssiice oe ie 
Game a aeeees apes a 
Riddle eo Vee. OR Uae aes 
Today eon | sto wee cece eence 
Tomorrow a rr rs errr y 
Yesterday re ar Tre Go hee sete hte aes 
To stand .. | Hpawng ta Hen Djé 
To walk we | Poi sane 
To run ofNgG6 cee ens seated 
To sleep - | ZG mo kai eve ooeeee 
To eat .| Ch’a Tza V6 
To strike Daw eevee eaeaee 
To see «| Maw Mu Mu 
To make Te coccee Tso 
To sit Mé da Nyi-li Kd 
To die eee | She Hu-hkd Si 
To call | Ku Li re) 
To throw +. | Ba ha coecoe ooo 
To drop . | Tse la Tsi-tsi Htu 


CHAP, IX.] ETHNOLOGY. : 679 - 


Mahe. Lisu. ree ae za Lanten Yao. 


eoeces eovcee 

ésveae Aaeis 

eocoee eecece eeneee 

wevcee ooeees eeecee veces 

Kawng 4 seeees oo tteees 
Na-che A-ta Jii-te Gy6 

eetooe enfinge Prrire 

salen Lé rire 

oreeee aeeeee eeesee eevee 


Ch‘u-hpu one oe . eoeees ; eeeees 
ate Hie, hi Gyi Piao 


° poscce eeeeee 
eevee eoucee 


eoeves dovees eeceee 
seceee sovcee 

aeons eeeeee eoccee 

eegees eeceee eeeeee eooses 

seslves seeeee ini'aes 

secces seeeee 

vores sieaine's 

eeeene oterse enaroe 

eoseee veceee lacie 

seemae seenee seecee 

etre aeisen senees 

ceeees eevee nde 

eeeere 7 oot ie eooepee 

aocces Saviee wee os 

voces serene aeeicas 

veveee ab eae 

aes eine Sseiees 

eeesee eeoneee 

seneee sevens 

eennes secees 

be eine eeeces 

veeeee id, Se 

oeteee Sagiees 

eeeees eeeees 

Tsa eeevee eeeeee rity) 
‘Suinee deevee sasasn jienses 

A seccce eee oe eocees 
eevees sovcee i eesee 

esewes eeovee soeces oossee 

Sé veeces soeees oveces 
cocces seeves eeeees eveeee 

seevee eevee 


eoncce eccece 


THE UPPER BURMA GAZETTEER. 
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English. Chingpaw. Szi. Lashi. 
qqcxr-_-_eeOX- >>. 0» >.> FW 
To place .!. | Latén tén-ta Hto (Daw) Taw 
To lift «. | Ka-aw, lada Ku seve 
To pull «. | Din, sam Lang see eee 
To smoke .. | Wanlu, malitlu Nya shu ove 
To love Sawai, ra Aw iF atte 
To hate ’Mding, tin-ra A-aw sid cee eee 
To go Sa-wa E Ye 
To get up .. | Rawt Taw To 
To come .. | Hsahsa Le Law 
To lie down .. | Kaleng Tetaw = | —— * esses 
To beat Yayat (Nu sates 

English. Lahu. Ménghwa Lolo. Ming ch‘iang. 
To place Hté da En Djaw 
To lift Hsihka =] teers we 
To pull oo Gaw hka coe 
To smoke we | Fietaw, shuttaw [eee eee eee 
To love Hada eesti cate 
To hate Machaw | tees tee ee 
To go Kai Yi, ju Nge 
Togetup =u | nee Htaw Peh-hk6 
To come La Li, lai Nge-6 
To lie down Hé ta coseee 
Tobeat ef see | nae m 

English. Chingpaw. | Szi. | Maru. 
The menare coming | La-sha ni hsahsa (.e-hpu le bé Pyuli ya ko 
The women are going | Num-sha saw4 hsai ' Mime e bé Megs lo wa ko 
He has gone Shi hsa wa mat Yong lo wa 
She will come was Y6n li ne ke 
They should have!Shi teng-tu hsa na! ae te we 

come. 
ram sai. 
Go Sa wa sit Ye ya 
Let them go Shi teng hsa wiga Hto pam pik lo ke 
A good woman Nim-sha ka-gya Mege kai ra 
A bad man Lasha ’m ka-gya 


Mischievous animals 


Ten head of cattle ... 
What do you call 

this P 3 
What is your name ? 


How old 
horse ? 

I do not know ee 

How far is it to S—? 

It is a journey of one 
day. 


is this 


Rai chaten, or shang-' 


ka sup-pa-rai. 

Nga tum su shi 

’Mdai nai ka ning 
ngu sha ming. 

Na ming ka ning 
ngu i. 


He ma-wu im hta 


Nang ming he baka 


kaw. 


’Mdat kim rang ka 
de ting lai 

Ngai ’m cheng 

S—kade san rai i 

La ni san, or sha-ni 
sing-di lip sa i. 


Kum myang kum 


S—ku hé we la 


Yao kai ma rai 


Nu chaung ta hse 
Pe ra vung ra 


Ni mang pe ka 


Myon hsik tao ka 
myo seng wa. 

Ngo ma pa 

S—ka hpa po 

Tan ne k6 
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Maru. | Hpén. | Ngachang. | Lisaw. 


To wa Hta, htao Htaw Hta kii-kii 
Taowa fees fee Hlai (ga-le) 
Laénwa faa ee sawaes jhe (ga-le) 
Sik hsao coccee eooee chit 
Ngoira 2 fae a eee Shii 24 
ManikngO faa isis Ni jo (ga-te) 
Lo La, la-le Law, so Ja gye 
Htaw ceaaes Htaw Tu 
Li Wo, gan-haw Law La 
Hsonsaw fees dE ew wn Yi ta 
Pe ya Imti-l6 fan D6 (ga-le) 
Mahe. Lisu. - Musu. Lanten Yao. 
Li eaaes eon Xiavbels sesvas 
Htu wens nani waseei 
i sea ocvees seveee 
Hpén. | Lisaw. Lahu. <=, 
seeue ' Licho la dao Haw cha hka chaw ae 
diesen Zamé je dao Yamin chaw kai bsteee 
aesie 7 Ya jao Kai bo asesie 
aieeen ; Ya i mo Ha lao iepeee 
<aeees , Ya la hé hka sabaee inviees 
ee | 2 Kai eueete 
jeaeee AlajekSjS = || nanan sasieee 
suheas , Hka shii zam6 Yam nda adaices 
sebead | Ma hka shii 13 cho | Chaw cha aavaek 
sank ' Yin chd byago jé tha nies mak 
Perr | A-nyi cht ma Nu (ng) ta chi ké are 
Hintu ta ma hon | Tima a-sha ba Siato ma kwe sacs 
i 
| Nu mé ali m6 a Noa tn mé le sorees 
om Amo tima ha myako| Miian kannyi kaw/ i... 
ae ai. 
waeee | Ngwa ma sé a hsi coves 
S—ta su we ma , S—mugu ha gé jwa | S—ka fu choi sauee 
ieniot | Ta-nyi ak6 go-a Te nyi a-kaw eoeeee 


| 


One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Twenty 


Twenty-one 
Thirt 

One hundred 
One thousand 
Ten thousand 


Dialects of Zho or Chin. 


Sém, hkanehkat 

Sém la hkat 

Sém la ni 

Hkan-ni, séme-ni, 
kul. 

Kul la hkat 

Som t6m 

Ya hkat 

Tal hkat 


Kéma : 
Koma 

Noma, Nangma 
Nama 

Ama 

Amiate 


No equivalent 


Nue, nueva 
Hkula 


Hle-hnit 
Fan-kul or kwe 


Fan-kwe-kat 
Sawm-tim 
Za-kat 
Taung-kat 


Kema 
Kema kan 
Nangma 
Nangma na 
Amma 
Ang ma 


A-hlat 


Shonshe 
of 
Gangaw. 


Ma-kat 
Ma-hni 
Ma-tin 
Ma&-li 
Ma-nga 
Ma-rik 
Ma-seri 
Ma-rit 
Ma-ko 
Ma-ra 
Ma-hlé-kat 
Ma-hle-nyi 
M2-kul 


Ma-kul ma-kat 
Sawm-tén 
Ya-kat 
Taung-kat 
Taung-ra 
Kema 
Kema lai - 
Nangma 
Nangma 
Amma 
Amma lai 


Apa 
Ative 
A-htat 


Yawdwin. 


Hrar 
Hrar-lé-at 
Hrar-lé-hni 
Ma-kén 


Taungtha. 


P’hkat 
P’nip 
P’htim 
at 

nga 
P’ru 
P’sari 
P’rip 
P’kwa 
P’hra 
P’hrahkat 
P’hra nip 
Rui nip 


Rui nip p’hkat 
Rui tim 

Taya 

Ta taung 

Ta thaung 


Chinbdk. 


Hsrar 
Sh’leik at 
Sh’leik hni 
Um ku 


Um k’leikat 
Htum chip 
Hpya : 
Hpyap shrar 
Hpyap hpya 
Che 


Kye-mi 
an 
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Dtalects of Zho or Chin—continued. 


| Shonshe 
—_ Siyin. Haka. of Yawdwin. Taungtha. Chinbék. 


¥39 


Close Kunga A-nai Ma-hru Um-hpik 

Painful Na, nasa A-fak A-nat Ka-htik-ki Nak 

Pleasant _ ta-kaw Um-hnuk hpak-si Nik 

Red San A-shen A-san Uk-shin A-sen 

Yellow n A-eng A-hkaing Ungz-ai Ar kai 

Green Eng A-hrin A-sén A’hkri Angkrism . 

Blue Eng A-pol A-bya A’ hkri Angkrism 

Black Wum A-nak A-mé A-le A-ye 

White Kan, kang A-rang A-rang A-pawk A-bawk 

Hand Hkut Kit ees Kat Kut 

Foot Piang Ke A oon 

Nose Na A-ngar A-nga Ha Hnga 

Eye Mitang, mit Myit Myit Myi-er Mek-awi 
outh Kam Kar Kar Ma-raung Um-rong 

Tooth Ha Ha Ha a a 

Ear Bil oT Hna Hak-wai Hnga-hpun 

Hair Sam Sim, shim Sim Li Luk-swi 

Head Lu-tang a La Hka-luk-kwai Lup-pun 

Tongue ei Laik Kum lai Um-ti 

Belly Ngil, awm Paw Paw Kiip-pwe Pwe 

Arm Ban, hkut Kat Kat-tan Ka-kit Kut 

Leg Piang Ké Pai Ka hklawk Hko 

Skin Awun htam Tzi-a oe ase Wun 

Bone A-ngii vee A-ri Uk-wun Ru 

Blood A-shi Hti Hti Shi Sir 

Stone Sudng, shudng Ling Ling Lén Lun 

Iron Chi, hki Tir Tir Ma-shi Am-ser 

Gold Hkam (Shan) Shwi Shwi Hrwi Swi 

Silver Ngin (Shan) Nwe Paw Nee Negwi 

Copper Ha-san Tir-haing Hkré-shin Kre-sin 
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Lead Ngien tan 
Tin Ha kan S 
Sulphur 
Earth Lei 
Salt Chi, shi 
Sugar Chi htm 
Father Pa 
Mother Ni 
Brother (elder) | 0, al 
Brother (young-| Na-i 

er) 
Sister (elder) | O-na 
Sister (younger)| Na ani 
Man Pasall 
Woman Ni-me 
Wife i, yi 
Husband asall 
Child Tapa, naosing no 
Son Ta tapa 
Daughter 


Father-in-law 
Mother-in-law 


Uncle Pano, puno 
Aunt Ni 
Nephew Tu pa 
Niece Tu nu 
Cultivator (hill)} Hto 
Cultivator Lo 
(plain). 
Cowherd Hon-pi 
Hunter 
God 
Devil (spirit) | Dwai 
Sun i 
Moon Tha 
Star Ashi 
Fire Me, mi 
Water Tui 
Horse 


| Shipa 


Tanu, tanulien 


Kwen 
San-pya 


Vo-lé 
Si-te 
Tanlin rang 
Pa 
A-nii 
“i 


A-farr 


Pa 
Na 


Var 
Nak-sir 
Fa 
Fa-na 


A-pa-u, a-pa-naw 


A-ta 
A-té-nii 


Rin 
Mi-lyen 
Pyar 
Ko-yin 


| Kwen 
Kwen-rang 
Kan 
Laik-pi 
Hti-té 
Thagya (Burmese) 


A-ti-ni 


Lai-t6m 


Mi-lyen 
K’yaing 
T’seik 
a 
ti-pa 
i Aefi 
. A-hnaung 
| Ti 
. Rang 


We-dén 
Ma-shi-bauk 
Kan 
Kum-tit 
Masshi 


Pa-o 
Nu-waing 
Kapeé 
Kana 


Kapé-nu 
Paik-tha 
Pami 
Nomi 
Kak hkaru 
Kit-se 
A-mo-tha 
Ka-tha 
No-mi-sa 
Pu-hkaw 
Pyi-hkaw 
Puk-tum 
Nuk-tum 


Raik si 


Dek-shai 
Hku 
Hkaw-rum 
Hkaw ni 
Hka 

I-shi 
Hraing-si 
Tui ; 


Hie 


—_—_—__ SO _ 
I 


Palin, pu bu 
lin, Thin-nu 
Lwi 
Lwi 


Hku-bi-hkan 


Mék so 
Paya 
Che 


Hka 
A-chi 
A-hrim 
Tui 

Se 


“RARE >? Aq 


Hke 


Kan 
Hkdm-mye-et 
M’shi 


Ang-haw-za 
Kazat-pami 
Kazat-ngumi 
Aping 


Bak-tum, pup-hko 
Mik-tum, kam-hko 
K’tu 

K’tu ngu-mi 


U-krang nik 


Prakseit . 
Ku 
Umcha 


Cha 

Ek’serr 
Shran it s’ni 
Tui 


Se 


[x1 ‘dVHO 


“ADO'IONHLG 


$39 


Dialects of Zho or Chin—continued. 


8 


Siyin. 


Cow Hkui, hkui-pui 
Bull Hkui tal 

Dog Wi 

Cat Ngiao 

Hen A-pui, 4-pi 
Cock A-lui 

Bird Wuchiem 
Mule Shi-hpa 
Elephant Sai 

Buftalo L.oai 

Fish Ngasa 

Deer Sak-chi (barking) 
Goat Kiel 

Sheep 

Flea Wili 

Milk Hkui noai 
Bamboo Ngo, ngwo 
Turban Diel, puin 

Hat La-hka 

Coat oe 
Trousers 

Petticoat Ni 

Shoes 

Ear-rings sai 
Rice(unhusked)| An-tang, an 
Rice (husked) aa 
Opium 

Grass Lopa . 
Tree Ching, kon, thing 


Haka. 


Zaw-pi 
Oui 

Si-yaw 
Arr-ni 


Arr-hli 
Var 


Li-sin, li-ki 


Ke-din 
F’sang - 


Rim 


Shonshe 


Arr-hli-pa 
P’wa 
La 


QOui-hli 
Saw-nauk 
lu 
U-paung 


Nga-pai 

Panat (Burmese) 
N ga-paung 
H’wan-tan 


Yawdwin. 


Gaung-b aun 
(Burmese). : 
Hkut-mauk 
Mik-sii 
Muk-hki 


Raikena-ra 
Htang 


Ma-hraw 


Sin-hin 


Taungtha. 


U-wi-hri 
Pwe 
Rwa 
Lu-kre 


Riga 


Ni-na 


N adaung i 


Tha 


Law 
Sheingén 


Chinbék. 


Tar 
Sung-shung 
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Needle 
Pot 

Boat 
Cord 
Village 
House 
Roof 
Chair 
Table 
Box 
Basket 
Ba, 
Fishing-net 
Snare 
Picture 
image 
Tocarve 
‘Song 
Dance 
Pipe 
Medicine 
Poison 
Toy 
Game 
Riddle 
Today 
Tomorrow 
Yesterday 
To stand 
To walk 
Torun 


Hpin 


An-hwinna, bial 


Kuang 

Hkaw 

Hkwo 
n 


_ Bom, kuong 


Sait bing 
Neien 


Yo 


La 
Yabial, zabial 
Va 


Ngi 


Tai-ni 
Ying-ching 
Yeni 

Ding 

Wa, va 
Tai 


Haka. 


lat ‘ft 
Hri 


Kwa 

Inn 

Di-tsi 
Htu-nak 
Sa-tyer-nak 
Kulla-bdk-bo 
Klang-ré 
Zyal 

Shir 


Nge-hin 


Tai-twin, tai-yin 


Ngé-zan 
KRo 


K’ké-in k’ra 
K’kli 


Dialects of Zho or Chin—continued. 


K’to 
K’ké-in k’ra 
K’fun 


Yawdwin. 


Mashim brum 
Um 


Nim 
Im, pyu, rein 
Myi 


Di lao-ki_ 
Tha sit-wi 
Taung si 


Taungtha. 


Hle (Burmese) 


wi 
Hkwa 
Im 
A-hrip 


Hkaw 


Kawn-nwet 
Nwet 
A-rap 


Te 
Ka 


Tat-lum” 
Tat-aw 


Pyet-lim | 


H taw eee 
San-rum-tha 
Thwon 


| 
| 
‘ Umprum 
| Am 
Rwi 
| Pi-raw 
iim 
M’ pui serr 
Ngo-na 
E-e-nan 


eee 


Um tawn 
Um ya 
Um vai 
Htodng 
A-rip 


Un-swe 
Unm-lam 


| Ru-kyaw 


| eee 
\ 


Un-di-wi_ 


Kyauk-hkra-sete 


Tawng 


Chinbék. 
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Dialects of Zho or Chin—concluded. 


Shonshe 
Haka. or Yawdwin. Taungtha. 
Gangaw. 


Chinbék. 


Ten ead of Zao ra ove Sém kwi hra Sepat shrar yan pi 
cattle 

What do you| Mia shie abang | Hi-hi yé-da shi A-hm hiyé kai shi I- apo yan na-|Hema ta-burr Shina i i-yan n’preit 
call this P nachi yim. fon kuye. s’yan. 

What is your | Namin akwo yim PTT bets ma min hota Nanut nanin a yan Nur amein ta burr | Ngan min anuyan 
name ? S| 

How old is this ve oe Hi myin hi akom | Akum i ku-awp e “myinvsa myit | She num-se kun 
horse ? Phe yauk kai tsa. |  siyan. v5 a-i-iksu lauk syan 

I do not know ema k’nga lo Ké ka ka nuit K’ penrictie Che ku k’ hmat 

How far is it to S—hkwo | min bang | S—ye sander 3-hlat| Yai san #¥ hlat I swe hang sak | Mittaw a-hru-yé I-rut chok s’yan 

_ an. 
It is a journey das Ngé kat ken Har at tun Nin hkat a hru Hnump ut lam 


of one day. 
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CHAP. 1X.] 


Mother 
Mountain 
Mosquito 
Night 
ight 
On 
Plantain 
River 


ETHNOLOGY. 691 
Kadu. 
Halaung Water Wwe 
Pun-sén I ..| Nga 
Talét Thou «. | Nank 
U-se-sa He, she, it oes K’yin, bin-na-ni 
Sé We Ali-suda 
Wali Ye e-- | Hani 
Mak-ku They . | Anda 
Kyé Mine .- | Alisuda 
Han-si Thine Hani 
Mék His Amtf-shi-da 
U-ha Ours . | Ali-suda 
Ya-a Yours Hani 
Kyi Theirs ... | Ardauk 
Ka-na One Ta-nat 
Ka Two . | Krin-tet 
U-di Three ee. | Sum-tet 
Akyt Four wo. | Pi-tet 
Mét-tu Five .. | Nga-tet 
Awa Six . | Kdk-tet 
Wan Seven . | ‘Set-tet 
U Eight P’et-tet 
Long-nga Nine . | Kau-tet 
Ba-pa Ten «| Shim-nd 
Ta-paut Twent Son-né 
Gapé Thirty +. | San-ship 
Haléng-ha Forty . | Shi-ship 
Tapaung Fifty eo | Haé-ship 
Halang One hundred . | Pauk-nd 
Wag Eat . | ¥dk-mat 
Yénga Drink --. | U-wawn-mat 
Sabu Sleep .. | Ek-ma 
Kyin Wake | Mi-li-ma 
Sin Laugh w. | Ni-yék-ma 
P’un-tap Weep ... | Hapma 
Wan-ya-ma Be silent Ya-p’yi-sht nim 
Ta-mi-sat Speak Td-ta b’auk 
Kwé Come vc] Li 
Sa da Go Nang 
Amé Stand up . |? Sap-nim 
Kaya Sit down ee | T’On-nim 
Pa’sit Move, walk .. | Taraknang, lamta- 
Nanmé yang 
Nat-kvet Run | Ka-mat 
Salaw Give to me ... | Nga-yan t 
Sala-shi Give to any Hi-yan f-yan 
Myit Take from me . | Nga-het lang 
«| Lam Take from any _... | Hi-het lang 
- ; Sum Strike ... | Tan-nang 
Sale Kill «| Wan-shf-yang 
Hamet Bring eee | Lai 
Ka-p’u ‘Take awa .. | La-nang 
U-ni-shi Lift up, raise, bear, | Nga-an 
Léng-kd-shi carry. 
Samét Hear oo. | Tet-pu-ma 
Ka’sA Understand Nga-min-sha-ha- 
Pit Tell, rel: Hey 
un-grun ell, relate yang 
T’én e Red Ha Ma 
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Kadu—concluded. 

... | ’Sin-pyt-py!-ngama || Square ... | Lé-daung 
loan re Santnth re Flat ». | Palat-k’ara 
Short «| Tun-na Level .. | Nyf-tama 
Tall man ... | Matamisa saut-ma |] Fat « | Tém-ma 
Short man ... | Matamisa tun-na Thin «| Asina 
Small «. | Asina Weary (be) ... | Naung-ma 
Great «. | Tém-ma Thirsty (be) .. | Wé nga-ta-mat 
Round ea Ydbk-k’aw-na 


Waing-waing nga- || Hungry (be) ons 
ma. 


Akha or Kaw Vocabulary. 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 
Twenty 
Twenty-one 
Thirty 

A hundred 
Two hundred 
A thousand 
Ten thousand 


A hundred thousand 


A million 


Thy house 
His house 
Above 
Below 

Far 

Near 
Alone 
Inside 

In front of 
Behind 
North 
South 
East 
West 
Good 


eee 


Ti ya 

Ngi-ya 

Ti ba, or hse ya 
Miin, ov hse ba 
Ti hsé 

Ti lam 


Nga yung 

Nga yung ma 
A hsaw ka yung 
Kota paw 
Ko-o-paw 

Yu mo ka 

Yu mo ma ka 
Tegaté 

Yu nakwe 

Ni pa paw 
Nakaw 

Kota paw 
Ko-o-paw 
Nama tola paw 
Nama gai paw 
Yé-mu 


Better ete 
Best = 
Bad wen 
Worse ve 
Worst ee 
High as 
Short wen 
True . 
False bee 


Thin (persons) wee 
Thin (things) ies 
Fat 


Thick _ 
Pretty ae 
Ugly ei 
Clear (water) sas 
Thick (water) es 
Cheap ws 
Dear oo 
To stand xe 
To run sa 
To sleep oe 
To eat a 
To drink . _ 
To beat as 
To see hes 
To make ses 
To go He 
‘To come vee 
To sit = 
To lie down wes 
To die me 
To call Ses 
To throw ie 
To drop ei 
To place So 
To lift ae 
: To pull a's 
i To smoke sre 
To love aie 
To hate Bee 


} Akyaw ta mu sé 
Ma my, or hai 
} Ni ma mu sé 


Ye maw ko 

Ye maw ma ko 

Ye taw 

Ye ngo 

Yu dé 

Ye ba 

Ye hsu 

Ye tu 

Ye mu 

Mow mu, or yaw 
hai. 

I nd né 

Hsu 

I hsu-tek 

Yu ma byu 

Yaw 

Yu yaw 

Yu yaw, or u-wu 

Haw hsa 

Taw 

Ti yaw 

Yok ka 

A-hu 

I-yaw 

Lai yaw 

Se gaw 
sep pya yu 

Hsi mé - 

Ka ku 

Ti ka le 

Ka ka 

Yu tao 

Kota yu 

Shi ko la 

Ya kaw daw 

Aw kaw saw 

Sa da ma 
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Akha or Kaw Vocabulary—continued. 


Rich .. | Yo-kwe-ars awn g-|| Ice oT Tr. 
kwe-su-swoi-i-la._ || Snow «. | Hsu (kannya) 
Poor «| I-sa-i-taw Rain «| Ye, or u-yé-yé 
Old «. | Hsa maw Wind «- | Yi le baw 
Young .. | Ye nun ta ru To thunder ... | U hse hse ya 
Big .. | Ye hu To lighten «. | Myaw 
Small .. | Yehsa Sky «. | Um 
Tight ... | Taw te-u Day .. | U be dala 
Narrow .. | Ye su Night w. | U kyi kyi 
Wide .. | Ye hu To be light «. | Bala mya 
Painful «. | Hsaw ngao To be dark ... | Ma maw 
Red .. | Ye né Cloud ... | U tum 
Yellow w. | Ye hsu River .. | Ya hse 
Green o. | Ye nyu Stream ove | Gaw le 
Blue «| Yena Hill «. | Ga da 
Black .. | Yena Valley | Ka lawng 
White +. | Ye pyu Plain e. | Ya hsa 
Brown oes oes 1 Insect «| A-ho 
Grey «. | Ye pil | Heart .. | Numa 
Hand ww. | A-la | Chief «. | Hsu kwa 
Foot a. | A-kd Slave ee. | A-kye lawka, or ya 
Nose oo. | Na-mé ka. 
Eye «. | Ne nd Witness «. | Hsak ka 
outh .. | Ka mé Law «| Zawng ko 
Tooth «. | Hsd Punishment e.. | Yu-o-le-sao 
Ear ... | Na baw i| Crime 
Hair (of the head) ... | O du sakaw Soul ae Ks 
Moustache .. | Me mang |) Spirit ... | Pi shu ne, ov né 
Beard «. | Me tawng To dream ... | Ma mao 
Head . | O du Kindness «.. | A-hsa gao ( P) 
Tongue | Mela | ‘To be treacherous ... | Ye ma ye mu (?) 
Fish .. | Ngasa Hour aad wes 
Flea «- | Ku sho Round ... | Yu lawng. 
Sambhur we | Ke hsé Flat «. | Yehsa, or ye daw 
Barking deer « | Hsi ha Hollow .. | Ka bawn daw 
Goat eee | Hsi mé ; Strong (persons) ... | Ga yu ka kao 
Sheep w. | Yaw | Strong (things) _..., Ye kawng 
Milk «| A-hs6 | Weak ... | Ye nawng 
Bamboo .. | Ya pu Belly «| Ma 
Tutban . | Odzéng Arm «| Ladu 
Hat «| Oko Leg ... | Aku ma gaw 
Shan hat ee | La hd Thigh ... | Sa pya 
acket | Pa kawng Skin «. | Sako 
Trousers w | Ye ti '| Bone . | Sa ywe 
Petticoat * 44. | Pi di Blood | Hsi 
Shoe «. | Hse ngaw Rock Ka-lo 
Ear-ring .. | Na yo Iron Hsum 
Rice | Hsé pyu Tin Hsum ba 
Paddy «. | Hse kum Gold «. | Hsu 
Opium «| Ya ye Silver «| Tu 
Grass .. | Yaga Copper eee | KG 
Tree . | Takaw bai yaw Brass Ko-hsu 
Leaf ae ipa Sulphur .| Bu ya hsu 
Wood (timber) _... | A-baw te bya Earth Mi hsa 
Forest ... | Du se yaw Salt e-. | Sa dé 
Cold «| Yu ka kai-a Sugar «| Sa d6 kume la 
Hot -« | Yu hsa hsai-a Father «| A-da 


Warm (persons) ...| Ye lum Mother oo. | Aema 
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Akha on Kaw Vocabulary—concluded. 


Brother (elder) | A-yu Needle w. | A-gaw 
Brother (younger) ... | A-nyi Pot ... | I-lawng 
Sister (elder) « | Toma ' Boat ». | Law 
Sister (younger)... | A-nyi Cord oe | A-sa 
Man we | Ka hse ya Village . | Pu 
Woman | Ya mi ya Roof .1U gyi 
Wife .. | Nga mi ya Sword Me kyé 
Husband ... | Nga ka hso ya Chair Na mawng 
Child «. | Lagu la Table we. Ta bya 
Son «| Ngali Box .. | Ba ké 
Daughter w. | Nga bu Basket ... | Karo, oy kaba 
Father-in-law ... | Nga saw maw Bag .. | Pi tawng 
Mother-in-law Nga mi la ma Net . | La 
Cultivator Ya tu tu Snare . | Ya kaw 
Shepherd seaee Picture | Ama 
God Ta paw ma or a|i Carving one sevens 

pii. Song .. | A gyu go 
Sun .. | Nam ma To dance .. | La tu gaw 
Moon ... | Ba la To play we | Ni diu 
Star oo. | A-go Medlicine .. | Ya kaw 
Fire .. | Miza Poison «. | Za do 
Water vee | I-su They are coming ... | Naw aga ne late 
House .. | Yung Come here «| La yaw 
Horse Mawng They will go «. | Ima 
Bull Maw pa They have arrived... | La ku mé 
Cow .. | Maw ma What is your name? | Apa lwe le 
Dog wee | A-kii Three men ... | Hsong ya 
Cat eee | A-mi Five horses .. | Mawng nga maw 
Hen .. | Yama Four houses E yum 
Cock .. | Ya pii Two spears eetery 
Duck o. | A-gu Three swords Me kyé hsong kong 
Mule .. | Taw la Six villages «| Ko pu 
Elephant .. | Yima How far is it from} Hu ganiyu hu pa 
Buffalo -« | Ai nyo here ? i-k6. 
Spear ... | Taw yaw How old is this eeoees 
Bow aaeil, aia,' weegual horse ? 
Cross-bow | Ka I know Nga si ma 
Hatchet +. | Ma kye du, ov bi hal I do not know Ma si 

! 
Vocabulary of Aké Tribe, Kengtiing State. 

One asi Té | Thirty Hé-sé 
Two .. | O (very short) A hundred Piya 
Three ... | Hé Two hundred .| Ngiya 
Four Li A thousand Ti seng 
Five Nga Ten thousand ...| Ti miin 
Six Ko A hundred thousand | Ti sen 
Seven Hsi A million we | Li lan 
Eight Br 3 I Nga 
Nine | Gwi We w. (Nga 
Ten wee | SO Thou .. | Naw 
Eleven woe | SG-5 You .. | Naw 
Twenty .. | Ong-so He we. | Naw 
Twenty-one we | Ong-s6-td They .- | Nga 
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Vocabulary of Aké Tribe, Kéngtiing State—continued. 


My house .. | I-kaw 
Thy house ee | Naw-n-i-kaw 
His house «. | Naw-n-i-kaw 
Above ». | Put ta 
Below .| Pu 
Far Uya 
Near Azé 
Alone Tii gd 
Inside ew. | La kha 
In front of wo. | La ngi 
Behind Ha naw 
North oe. | Put ta 
South oo. | Pu 
East Bo do 
West «. | Laga 
Good ee. | MO 
Better Mwe m6 né 
Best Mwe m6 né 
Bad Ma mo 
Worse Moi lai 
Worst Moi lai 
High Hu ma 
Short La ni 
True A-daw 
False A-gé 
Thin apes) . | A-gweé 
a (things) | A-ba 

oo | A-tu 
Thick w | A-tu 
Pretty eee | A-m6 
Ugly .. | A-gwi 
Clear (water) «. | U-gd 
Thick (water) we. | U-16 
Cheap oo. | A-the-y& 
Dear A-pu-ka 
To stand Tu paw 
Torun Tswé 
Tosleep I-te 
To eat | Za 
To drink Taw 
To beat Té 
To see M6 
To make Y-né 
To go E 
To come La 
To sit Zaw 
To lie down wo. | Lété 
To-die eee | Si 
To call | Hu 
To throw wo | TS 
To drop . | Gai 
To place .. | U-ta 
To lift ve | Baeli 
To pull .. | Hd 
To smoke .. | Daw 
To love ... | Muené 
To hate eo. | Ni-ma-pé 
Rich eo. | Huemd 


Forest eas 


Warm (persons) 
Ice 


Snow aes 


Poor Ye-hsi 
Old «.. | Yi-maw 
Young eee | Mi-si 
Big ee | Yaw-ma 
Small ... | Mi-si-silio 
Tight «. | A-té 
arrow oo. | Ha-té 

‘| Wide Hu-ma 
Painful Na-né 
Red A-né 
Yellow oe | A-hd 
Green wee | A-niu 
Blue A-na 
Black A-na 
White .. | Aepu 
pass as 

re -pu 

asd Alé 
Foot A-kyi 

| Nose Na-baw 

‘| Eye Mi-nu 
Mouth Mi-taw 
| Tooth A-haw 
| Bar Na-ko 
| Hair (of the head) .. Sa-k6 
Moustache .. | Mé-mé 
Beard ... | Mé-d6 
Head ee. | A-hu 

i) Tongue .. | Mi-la 

1 Fish Tu-kyi 
Flea | Ku-hé 
Sambhur we. | Hsé 
Barking-deer .. | Hsia 
Goat ... | Hs’mé 
Sheep aes sas 
Milk woe | A-kyi 
Bamboo U-baw 
Turban Udzu 
Hat .. | Ud-gywii 

| Shan het «. | Kwi-ya 
Jacket Pé-kaw 
Trousers Ti-saw 

| Petticoat l.a-gd 

| Shoe S’naw 

| Eae-ring Na-y6é 
Rice ... | U-hsé 
Paddy . | Go-hu 
Opium Ya-ye 
Grass Mu-ga 
Tree A-baw 
Leaf «| A-pa 
Wood (timber) __... | A-tu 


Ha-tswé, or ha-td 
A-tii (very short) 
A-biaw 

A-lii 


Se-bé 
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Vocabulary of Aké Tribe, Kéngting State—continued, 


Rain 

Wind 

To thunder was 
To lighten toe 


To be light 

To be dark 

Cloud eee 
River oes 
Stream fas 
Hill ses 
* Valley si 
Plain 

Insect ies 
Heart ans 
Chief was 
Slave ave 
Witness a 
Law es 
Punishment 

Crime oy 
Soul bes 
Spirit sae 
To dream “a 
Kindness eee 
To be treacherous ... 
Hour 
Round we 
Flat wae 
Hollow eas 
Strong (persons) 
Strong (things) 
Weak wes 
Belly ee 


Arm Ss 


Leg 


Skin 
Bone 
Blood 
Rock 
Iron 
Tin 
Gold 
Pniled 
opper 
Bias oes 
Sulphur ove 
Earth a 
Salt 
Sugar 
Father 
Mother 
Brother (elder) 
Brother (younger) ... 
Sister (elder) sa 


Thigh os 


Maw 
Li-nii 
Zo-du 
A-mé 
‘Ta-go-si 
Ung-gaw 
Ung-ki 
n-za 
A-na 
A-pu 
Ga-liw 
Loi-ya 
Yedda 
Yedda-ku-kyi 
Ga-na 


Gi 
Mi-hsapi 
i 


Hak-ko 

Ha-ii (very short) 
A-hsi 

I.o-ma 


| 


Sister (younger) .., | Sa-bé 
Man oe | Ya-yo 
Woman . | Ya-mé 
Wife eo. | Ka-ma 
Husband U-gyi 
Child ee. | Ya-nii 
Son «| Ya-yu 
Daughter Ya-ni 
Father-in-law Se-maw 
Mother-in-law «. | Seemaw 
Bey Te-at-su 
. elds. 
Cultivator Hill Vackawn 
fields. 
Shepherd ea | Hsa-mé-su 
G ove | Api-mi-yé 
Sun .. | Ung-gaw 
aoe evs Fie 
tar ww. | A-gyi 
Fire aes Micza 
Water ... | A-hsu 
House I-kaw 
Horse Me-pa 
Bull La-si 
Cow «. | Yaw-ma 
Dog . | K6 
Cat . | Aw-mi 
Hen eo. | Ya-mi 
Cock oe | Ya-pii 
Duck «| Gi-gyi 
Mule Taw-la 
Elephant Ya-ma 
Buffalo Bu-na 
Spear U-kaw 
Bow 
| Cross-bow Hu-na 
Hatchet Hed-zaw 
Needle Gu-gyeé 
| Pot U-law 
Boat Law 
Cord Nu-hsa 
Village Zo-gu 
foot Gwyi 
word Taw-ma 
| Chair Gi-ba 
- Table Li-pa 
Box Tong 
. Loima 
' Basket Ka-law or fee 
(small) 
Bag Pa-tdw 
‘Net Kudzu 
Snare Hkiin 
| Picture ... | Maw-kwii 
Carving ... | To-fo-ma 
| Song .-- | Se-gd 
To dance - | Bo-lu-nyii 
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Vocabulary of Muhso Tribe, known as Lahuna, Kengting State—contd. 


To place Ute tu lo Paddy Za hsi 
To lift wee | Ngai ye lao, or che || Opium .. | Ya fin 
via lo. Grass | Maw 
To pull Nga daw vi, or yu || Tree ... | Hsu hsé 
vye ha lo. , Leaf .. | Aw pa 
To smoke .. | Su kuddw - Wood (timber) .. | Hsaw hé 
To love | A via nyi Forest .. | He paw kaw 
To hate ... | Ngi kaw ma saw Cold . | Ka-a 
Rich ... | Pu saw | Hot . | Hwa 
Poor | Saw lu sa kwi, or || Warm (persons)... | Le-a 
naw law ti hsi ma || Ice ie sea 
saw. Snow «| Ma ye or a-ngd 
Old ... | Sawmaw Rain i aye 
Young | A-nd [children] Wind ... | Ma haw 
A-pyi}. To thunder . | Maw taw 
Big | O ya To lighten ... | Maw na 
Small wf And Sky ... | Maw pe 
Tight oo. | Tira | Day .. | Maw la kaw 
Narrow ... | Ti-a, or kaw da Night «| Maw pu 
Wide 1. | Fé To be light .. | Maw paw lao 
Painful | Na To be dark ... | Mu pu o 
Red wee | Ni bé Cloud wee | Mo 
Yellow ... [Hsi bé River «. | [ka law 
Green .. | Naw bé Stream ... | [ka law ka-yé 
Blue eos Nee bé oy . | Ga da 
Black «. | Na daw le F A 
White wi lPube Plain’ ss paw al aiid 
Brown ees Insect «| Sa vi 
Grey «| Pai bé Heart ... | Ni ma hsi 
Hand «. | La hsé Chief | Ka hsé 
Foot -. | Ku hsé Slave ... | Aw hse 
Nose .. | Na kaw Witness ... | Naga yu pi 
Kye wee | Méhsi w ... | Aw hi hsaw 
outh ... | Maw kaw Punishment .. | La hsaw za tai 
Tooth w- | Hsi Crime ... | Naw hsu yai-e 
Ear .. | Na paw Soul ... | Hsaw ha, or hse paw 
Hair (of the head) ... | Zu che ma saw. 
Moustache ... | Pat zii Spirit Né 
Beard wo | Pa pi To dream Yu ma 
Head . | Ato ko Kindness ... | Naw he nga da 
Tongue -. | Ha té To be treacherous ...| Ma da-o 
Fish » |Nga Hour . cae 
Flea e | L hsi yé Round .. | Lea 
Sambhur ew | Kuzii Flat ... | Se-ba 
Barking deer ee. | Sa be ko-i Hollow we. | Aw-ko 
Goat . | A pyé Strong (persons) Hsi pa hé, or ka yé 
Sheep w. | Yaw Strong (things) Hé-a 
Milk ee | Hsu-d Weak . | Nu-a 
Bamboo .. | Hsu (very short) Belly .. | U pe 
Turban we | O ni Arm .. | La yaw 
Hat «. | Ut zaw Leg . | Ku yaw 
Shan hat .. | Lang haw Thigh .. | Pa ku 
jacks «| A pu Skin «. | Aw gd 
rousers .. | Ha Bone .. |Am g6 
Petticoat «| Tedu Blood . | Hsu 
Shoe | Ku nu Rock Ha puku 
Ear-ring ... | Na paw pe Iron So ‘ 
Rice . | Za ka in So pu 
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Vocabulary of Muhsi Tribe, known as Lahuna, Kengting State—concld. 


Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

Brass 

Sulphur 

Earth 

Salt 

Sugar 

Father 

Mother 

Brother (elder) 
Brother younger) a 
Sister ea 
os younger) 


Daughter 
Father-in-law 
Mother-in-law 


Cultivator { 


Shepherd 
God 

Sun 
Moon 
Star 

Fire 
Water 


Elephant 


Lowland. 
fields“ 
Hill fields 


Tar te 


Hete 
A che 


Buffalo . | Awga 
Spear Gé 
Bow 
Cross-bow .. | Hka (very ‘short) 
Hatchet . | A taw, or hsi hse 
Needle Wu 
Pot Mo ku 
Boat ... | Haw 
Cord ... | A ta ché 
plage oe | Ka 

Roof we | Vi DE 
Sword .. | A taw 
Chair .. | Mi kaw 
Table ... | Teng 
Box . | Ta kaw we 
Basket «| Kaw law, ov pe ko 
Bag Mi saw 
Net Gé 
Snare «| Wa taw 
Picture .| Saw ha teng 
Carving Sa hui 
Song Ka mu 
To dance Pwé te 
To play «» | Ka yu da 
Medicine vw. | Su 
Poison Ya bd 
They are coming Naw lo la lo 
Come here So lao 
They will go .. | Naw kai 
They have arrived ... | Naw ga lao 
What is your name ? | Aw hsi atu ma me 
Three men . | Sé ga 
Five horses Maw nga ché 
Four houses Aw yé 
Two spears ... | Gé ngi kaw 
Three swords .. | Ataw sé ta 
Six villages Kaw ka 


How far is it from 
here ? 


Oka kai wii nama 
wii na, oy sukau 
ie kai, or ka fu so- 


How old is this horse P Mie ka nyi kaw ye 


I know aes 


I do not know wei 


Nga hsi-a 
Ma hsi 


Vocabulary of Tribe known as Kot by the Shans (they call themselves 


One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 


Lahu Ht). on 

Tima Eight Hi ma 

Ngi ma Nine Kaw lé 

Sé lé Ten Ti hsi 

Aw |é Eleven Ti hsi ti ma 
Nga ma Twenty Ti sao 

Kaw ma (short) Twenty-one « | Ti sao ti ma 
Hsd ma hirty ew | SE hsi 
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Vocabulary of Tribe known as Kwi by the Shans (they call themselves 
Lahu [st)—continued. 


A hundred ws. | Ti hoi | To come ... | Lao 


Two hundred -- | Ngi hoi To sit .. | Mi 
A thousand | Ti pan To lie down woe | Tomi 
Ten thousand ... | Ti miin To die ... | Saw saw 
A hundred thousand | Ti hsen : To call oo. | Ku 
: million .- | Tilan zo roy wen Bs 
bee ‘o drop ies 
We aes } Nga | To place «. | U-da 
Thou aes 7 A cae aa 
You wie 0 pul see aw 
He ies Naw | To anole A hsu hsaw 
They ase ' To love «| Tara 
My house «| Nga yé | To hate ... | Sang da 
Thy house ... | Naw yé Rich ... | Saw hsa 
His house «| Naw yé, or uviti |’ Poor ».. | Saw ha 
. Old ... | Saw maw 
Above | Na lo | Young «| Yané 
Below . | Ma lo | Big .. | Aw loma 
Far we. | Wi-a Small ... | Aw né 
Near «| Aw pa Tight .. | Go-a 
Alone | Tiga Narrow ... | Go-a 
Inside «| Ka lo gai Wide .. |} Gwa 
In front of «| Olo | Painful .. | Na 
Behind ... | Kaw tan aw | Red «| O ni 
North «. | Nalo | Yellow we. | O hsi 
South «| Ma lo | Green «| O naw 
East «. | Man I taw wa Blue « | O pi 
West .. | Man I ké wa Black we. | Ona 
Good «| Da White .. | O yu 
Best |} Sawyeda | Gey “Vorie 
Bad Sa Hand .. | La gaw 
Worst }sawyehai | Noze ee 
High . | Maw Eye .. | Mi hsi 
Short .| Né&a outh ... | Maw kaw 
True oo. | Saw Tooth «. | A hsu 
False -. | Kaw wa Ear «. | Na paw 
Thin (persons) ... | Saw gaw \ Hair (of the head) ... | Su ké 
Thin (things) os | Pa | Moustache ... | Pa zaw 
Fat ve | Pura | Beard Pa kang 
Thick ww. | Tura Head ww! Ako 
Pretty «| Da Tongue Ha le 
Ugly +. | Ma da Fish .| Nga 
tay ae) ee aH ae Pi hsé 
ick (water tai ambhur wee | SE 
heap we | Dea Barking deer oo | Su ga né 
Dear O poya Goat we | A hsi 
To stand Tu ho Sheep .. | Yaw 
Torun Se Milk . | Susi 
To sleep Yaw | Bamboo «| Awa 
To eat Hsa | Turban {Une 
To drink ‘ ‘e ka] daw | Hat | Udzaw 
To beat A aw | Shan hat .. | La haw 
To see Mwa j jastes oe | A pu 
To make .. | U lu za te rousers wo» | Ha 
lo go «. | Yo Petticoat we | T6 
SSS 
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Vocabulary of Tribe known as Kwi by the Shans (they call themselves 
Lahu Hst)— continued. 


Shoe 
Ear-ring 
Rice 


Wood (timber) 
Forest 

Cold 

Hot 

Warm (persons) 
Ice 

Snow 

Rain 

Wind 

To thunder 
To lighten 


To be dark 
Cloud 
River 
Stream 
Hill 

Valley 
Piain 
Insect 
Heart 
Chief 
Slave 
Witness 
Law 
Punishment 
Crime 

Soul 

Spirit 

To dream 
Kindness 


To be treacherdts ... | 


Hour 

Round 

Flat 

Hollow 

eitone (persons) 
rong (things) 

Weak 


Belly 
Arm 


L 
Thigh 
Skin 
Bone 
Blood 


Maw haw 


Maw kaw 
Maw ka 

Ma te lao 
Maw su na 
Mwe 

Ka ka lo ma 
Kaka 

Ga da 


} Aw daw 


Pi haw 
Ni ma 
Aw ke 
Su sé 


Aw hi aw kawng 


Le-a 
Aw 
Aw 


ene 
aw kaw 


' Brother (elder) 


Sister (elder) 
Sister (younger) 
Man 


Daughter 
, Father-in-law 
Mother-in-law 


Cultiva- 
j tor. 


Brother (younger) i 


"..| Law 


Tawng 
Tawng ling 
Mat 

Mi gyi 

Alé 

A lé dza 
A-pa 


i A-mé 


A-vi 

Aw na 
Nga vima 
A na ma 
Haw ka 
Ya mi 

Aw mi ma 
O paw maw 
Ya né 
Haw ka ya 
Ya mi ya 
Aw pu 
ima 
Ti mi te 


Hill fields.! Ha kaw 

Shepherd eel 

: .. | Wi hsa 

; Sun | Maw ni 

i Moon Ha pa 

| Star Maw ki 
Fire A-mi 
Water . | A-ka 

| House .| ¥é 

Horse . | Maw 

| Bull Nu pa 
Cow Nu ma 

I Dog Pi 

| Cat Nam mia 
Hen Ra ma 
Cock Ra paw 
Duck A-pé 
Mule Law 
Elephant Yama 
Buffalo Nu ga 
Spear A-gyé 
Bow 
Cross-bow Ka 
Hatchet Ki hsaw 
Needle A-wu 
Pot . | Mo ku 
Boat . Haw 
Cord .' Zaké 
Village 


$A 
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Vocabulary of Tribe known as Kwi by the Shans (they call themselves 


Lahn Hst)—concluded. 


Roof we | A-yd 
Sword «| A-da 
Chair ee | Mi kaw 
Table | Teng 

Box «| Kang 
Basket «| Meta 
Bag . | Lasa 

Net «| G6 

Snare | Pé 
Picture ee | Aw hu aw hang 
Carving a vee 
Son vee | Ka mi 

To dance .. | Cheng 

To play Le ga 
Medicine ..| Na saw 
Poison .| Taw 
They arecoming ..,| Sula 


Come here To lo lao 
They will go .. | Yo kai che 
They have arrived ... | Ga lao 
What is your name P | Ato mé1é 
Three men «. | Saw sé ga 
Five horses oe | Maw nga ché 
Four houses ... | Aw yé 

Two spears .. | Gyé ngi ma 
Three swords Da sé tin 

Six villages Kaw ka 


How far is it from 
here ? 

How old is this 
horse ? 

I know 

I do not know 


Saw ye koi hsi le 


sc a-yu koi ma 
le 

Nga hsi-a 

Nga ma hsi 


Vocabulary of Lihsaw T. en, Kengtang State, 


One o. | Tima 
Two we | Nima 
Three | 5a ma 
Four oo | Li lia 

Five .. | Ngaw ma 
Six . | Hso ma 
Seven .. | Shi ma 
Eight ws | He ma 
Nine . | Kuma 
Ten Hsi ma 
Eleven we. | Hsi tima 
Twenty ve | Ni hsi ma 
Twenty-one «| Ni hsi ti ma 
Thirty . | Saw tzit 

A hundred Ti nya 
Two hundred Ni nya 

A thousand Titu 

Ten thousand w. | Timu 

A hundred ee Ti hsen 

A million « | Ti lan 

I Ngaw) 
We Rees 
Thou u 

You Nu Doubtful 
He Nu 

The Ngwa 

My house Ngaw hi 
Thy house Naw aw hi 
His house Nu hi 
Above Ha mo mo 
Below E-érh 

Far Hu zd 
Near Pate 


Alone 
Inside 

In front of vee 
Behind it 
North 


East 

West 

Good 

Better 

Best 

Bad 

Worse 

Worst 

High 

Short 

True 

False 

Thin (persons) 
Thin (things) 


Clear (water) 
Thick (water) 


To stand 
To run 
To sleep 
To eat 
To drink 


South a 
... | Sa do ku 


Ti leo : 
Taw ta shu 
Gwa ta shu 
Gai nye shu 
O pu shu 
Kut shu shu 


Misa ko ku 
Ka 


TA ku ka 
.. | Su sum sii ka 


Waw 

A ku waw 

Su sum sti waw 
A mo mo 

E-éh 

Wo wii 

Mow wo mow wii 
La so chu 

Ra le 

La so swe sii 

A tu to 

Bi-a 

ee 


BE ko 

i pu nyi 

I pu wa 

He ga 

Ku pa che ya 
ta 
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To beat Du-a 

To see Go maw lo 
To make Ha hsu hsu yé 
To go é 

To come 

To sit Nita ké 

To lie down Yuja kawla 
To die Si kaw leo 
To call Ha wa 

To throw Lo 

To drop Hsi kaw le 
To place Uzu ku ga 
To lift Aw mo mo te gd 
To pull Chii ta la 
To smoke Ye ku so 
To love Ta la kaw 
To hate « | Ngi hsu la aa 
Rich Pu do shii do 
Poor So hi so swa 
Old «| So mo 
Young La gula 

hig I da ma 
Small I tina 
Tight - | Si se ni da 
Narrow Sa da 

Wide ee. | A shi she 
Painful Na 

Red I shu shu 
Yellow I ni shu 
Green I shii shu 
Blue «| Inala 
Black Inala 
White I pu pu 
Brown i 
Grey I mi tsu 
Hand La pa 

Foot Si pa 

Nose Na ko 

Eye Myé su 
Mouth La ho 
Tooth Tzii tzii 

Ear «. | Na po 

Hair (of the head) ... | U ché 
Moustache «| Mi tsd 
Beard Ni ts6 pu so 
Head O dé 
Tongue La ché 

Fish .. | Ngwa 

Flea «. | Ka té 
Sambhur - | Se 

Barking deer Ché 

Goat A ché 

Sh 

Milk | Achézu 
Bamboo Tzi dzii 
Turban Uté 

Hat Na ho 

Shan hat Sop mo 
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acket 
rousers 


Petticoat 


i| Shoe 


Ear-ring 


Leaf 
Wood (timber) 
Forest 


Warm (persons) 
Ice 

Snow 

Rain 

Wind 


i| To thunder 
| To lighten 


To be light 
To be dark 


i’ Cloud 


River 
Stream 
Hill 


Valley 


Plain 
Insect 
Heart 
Chief 
Slave 
Wi.ness 
Law 
Punishment 
Crime 
Soul 
Spirit 

To dream 
Kindness 


To be treacherous . 


Hour 
Round 
Flat 
Hollow 


Strong (persons) " sa 


Strong (things) 
Ww 


Wit chu 


Mi tadzu law 
Nyi mo 

Mo ku 

Lo ku dam& 
Lokula — 
Wa dzii 


Wa dé 

Bi di 
Mima 
Haw to 

Pa shula 
Sha she 
Teba 

Mo shu shu 
Na do 

Shi kaw lo 
Né 

Nyi a-ko 
Tala gaw 
Lai nyi shi do 


Lu lu le 
Pip pé ni 
I ku do 
Waw nyi 
Fwa 

Nu le ga 
He chi 
La-vuh 
Su na byi 
Bu-o 

I kudzii 


4O4 THE UPPER BURMA GAZETTEER. if CHAP. 1X. 
Vocabulary of Lihsaw Tribe, Kéngtung State—concluded. 
Bone «.. | Yu-Oceto Mule .. | A mo law dzu 
Blood .. | I-shuh Elephant .. | Hama 
Rock ... | Lu di pa Buffalo | A nga 
Tron «| Ho Spear «. | La pya 
Tin «. | Ho pu Bow -_ <3 
Gold Shit Cross-bow ° we | Sa 
Silver Pu Hatchet «| A so nu 
Copper Dzii Needle see | O-0 
Brass +. | Dzii shu shu Pot . we. | Nim bé 
Sulphur Ko zo Boat eee | Su li 
Earth .. | Chai mii-é Cord we. | Sura 
Salt ... | Sa po Village ... | La su tse zu 
Sugar «| Sa po sé Roof ... | Shu 
Father --- | Ba ba Sword - | Ata 
Mother Ma ma Chair | Gu mi 
Brother (elder) Ko ké ' Table | Nyi ko 
Brother (younger) ... | Nyi-a | Box .. | Si gu 
Sister (elder) ... | Si-che Basket | Taw law 
Sister (younger) Nyi-ma | Bag .. | Lésha 
Man - | Su pa la : Net ... | Sa wd 
Woman Za mu la , Snare . | Nyai wa 
Wife Za m6 ‘ Picture .. | Bo wa 
Husband | Za gu | Carving saz ass 
Child .. | Za nil Song ... | Mu go gwa 
Son ... | Ngaw za To dance .. | Ka nya 
Daughter ... | Ngaw mi To play .. | Ka nya 
Father-in-law «| Za ywe Medicine | Na tzii 
Mother-in-law .. {Zama Poison .. | Do 
Cultiva- { aa d| De mi ma so They are coming ae ni so lo ta 
OF LHill fields | San to mi-i-so ; Come here | Tala 
Shepherd iz sa They will go Yu wa ni so lo yigo 
Wu hsa ' They have arrived ...| Yu wa ni so lo pi 
Sun Mu hsa law. 
Moon « | Ha bot zii , What is your name? | Nu mina le myu 
Star Ku la i Three men | Sa lo 
Fire A dé Five horses A mo ngaw ma 
Water Nyi ya | Four houses Li hi 
House | Hi || Two spears La che nyi tzii 
Horse A mé Three swords Ata sa tzti 
Bull Ai nyi pa | Six villages ... | Hso sai 
Cow . | Ai nvi ma How far is it from | Tagaw ye gu sa yi 
Dog And here? erh. 
Cat A nyit zu * How old is this] Amo he myekoywa 
Hen A gama | horse? 
Cock A ga pa ' [ know Ngaw su 
Duck Ngaw mow su 


| I do not know 


Nots.—The sounds in this dialect are very difficult to represent in English. The 
vocabulary should be takén down by a Chinese scholar. 


Wa Vocabulary, Kéngtuing State. 


One Te 
Two .|A 
Three we. | Oi 
Four | Wun 


Five aise 
Six as 
Seven - 

Eight sad 


Pawn 

Lu-a, ov lu-erh 
A-lu-a 

Tai 
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Wa Vocabulary, Kéngting State—continued. 


Nine Dim To eat ..- | Sha-e 
Ten Kau To drink Nyu om 
Eleven Kau ru te To beat Ri rit 
Twenty Nga To see Yo-e 
Twenty-one Nga ru te To make Lun i sung 
Thirty = Ngoi To go . | Lun 
A hundred _ . To come . | Ing 
Two hundred | To sit .. | Yawm-e 
A thousand “AR Kats ya, or héng ! To lie down .. | Tawng-i-le 
Ten thousand a i To die . | Yum 
A hundred thousand } As in Shan To call .. | Long sung 
A million a To throw .. | Kwat-i-lit 
I Ao To drop .. | Sawt-i-lit 
We Ao To place «| Un-e 
Thou Me To lift ... | Nydng-i-bun 
You Me To pull | Oi-e 
He | Me To smoke .. | Lut-e 
Tke .. | Mom paing (?) To love eo. | Rak-e-po 
My house .. | Nya ao To hate .. | Ang-e-rak 
Thy house ... | Nya me Rich ... | We num 
His house «| Nya me Poor .. | Pra nam awn 
Above Pang ma Old . | Kut num 
Below ... | Hak dé | Young .. | Kaw nyawm 
Far .. | Ngai | Big .. | Ma ting num 
at aoe eg i pol .. | Kun yet 
Alone u ta ga yon ight cee +s 
Inside Ti singe eee Narrow a } Kap. me 
In front of Ti lut | Wide ...| Ma wa 
Behind Kawng ka e | Painful w» | Sao 
North Ka long e or ka de | Red .. | Krak 
nya. ‘| Yellow «| Ngur 
South Ka se e, or ka nge | Green .. | Ngall 
East .. | Ka le nge | Blue woe | SawM 
West «. | Ka lek nge Black .. | Lu-ong 
Good we | Mom ‘| White .. | Paing 
Better Mom in Brown ws ae 
Best Mom mu ka je Grey ... | Maw mun 
Bad Rai Hand .|Da-e [ang da-e, 
Worse Ka rai nam in whole arm, includ- 
Worst Ka rai nam ke-i- ing hand] yin de, 
pi. Singers. 
High Long Foot .. | Ang song 
Short Tum Nose -. | Da mwe 
True Mom pan | Eye .. | Da ngai 
False Ka wok ka vyek outh » | Da lut 
Thin (persons) Kraw Tooth .. | Rang 
Thin (things) Ri 4 Ear Da yauk 
Fat Mom glwin Hair (of the head) .. Hak kaing 
Thick Po num Moustache vs» | Hak la lut 
Pretty Mésm Beard - Hak ang kap 
Ugly .- | Ang in mom Head ses kaing 
Clear (water) ee | Mom paing Tongue as bse 
Thick (water) oo. | Wu Fish a Ke 
Cheap Kon yit noi Flea ..| Dup 
Dear .| Ting noi Sambhur owe | Jak 
To stand ... | Song na put Barking deer «. | Bwe 
To run .. | Rung Goat » | Pe 
To sleep ooo | It Sheep sa PA 
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Wa Vocabulary, Kéngting State—continued. 


Rice 


Le: 

Wood (timber) 
Forest 

Cold 

Hot 

Warm (persons) 
Ice 


Snow 

Rain 
Wind 

To thunder 
To lighten 
Sky 

Day 

Night 

To be light 
To be dark 
Cloud 
River 
Stream 
Hill 

Valley 
Plain 
Insect 
Heart 
Chief 
Slave 
Witness 
Law 
Punishment 
Crime 

Soul 

Spirit 

To dream 
Kindness 


oe. | Dwe 

eo | Wirr 

ew. | Mawk 

we | Ne kaing 
Ya 


i Kra 
Dai 
Kyep 
Bure 
Kao 


ee | Plok blak 
«. | Kang rao 
oe | Pun nge 
Pun sawm 
Rang pre 
... | Awp pre 
«| Kut awm 
| Krawng mung 
eee | m yet 
« | M’long 
|} Klah 
Mawt 
Si kom 
«| Hkun 
oo. | Kra 


As in Shan 


Mut se kom 
Pret 
S’mo 


To be treacherous 


Hour 

Round 

Flat 

Strong (persons) 
Strong (things) 
Weak 


Belly 


. | Mom pai ling 
oo. | Mom nyu 

« | Mra 
e | Loi 
«| Byur 
we | Tu 


Brother (elder) os 
; Brother (younger) ... 


Sister (elder) 


Sister (younger) 


: Cultivator { 


Daughter nn 
Father-in-law fn 


Mother-in-law 


fields. 


: Shepherd. 


God 
Sun 


- Moon 
. Star 


Fire 
Water 
House 
Horse 
Bull 
cd 
te) 

Car 
Hen 
Cock 
Duck 


Mule sa 


Elephant 
Buffalo 


Spear a 


Bow 


Low-land 
Hill fields 


Ang lai 
Bli shong 
Kwe dao 
Ang wang 
Ha 


Rum 

Rum paing 
Tang lit 
Mur 

Lat 

Lat ngur 
Mat 

De 

Kwi 

Kwi nyom 


U-e 


Bam 


Ba mé kawn 
Ba bun kawn 
Gung bun 
Ma bun 

Yu kin na 


Yu he mar 


Hpa sao 
Nge 
Kyi 

Se mwin 
Ngall 
Om 
Nya 
M’long 
Moi maing 
Moi wun 
So 

Miau 
Yer wun 
Yer mé 
A 


MI 5 
ong 
San 
Kra 
Plur 
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Vocabulary of Palaung Tribe, settled in Kéngtiny State (these people 


call themselves Darang) —continued. 


To sit 

To lie down 
To die 
To call 
To throw 
To drop 
To place 
To lift 
To pull 
To smoke 
To love 


Painful 
Red 
Yellow 
Green 
Blue 
Black 
White 
Brown 
Grey 
Hand 
Foot 
Nose 
Eye 
outh 
Tooth 
Ear 


Hair (of the head) ... 


Moustache 
Beard 

Head 
Tongue 

Fish 

Flea 
Sambhur 
Barking deer 
Goat 


Sheep 


nn 


Koi 
Koiné (or Koi-ing) 
am 


Nyawt naw 
Lai rawk 
Lai yawng 
(Luwi) kram 
(Luwi) plan 
(Luwi) kat 
(Luwi) num 
(Luwi) tang 
(Luwi) tiek 


La mo 


S’di-en 
Ya (short) 
Bwa 

Pé 


: Milk 

‘ Bamboo 

’ Turban 
Hat 

Shan hat 
acket 


rousers 
Petticoat 
Shoe 
Ear-ring 
Rice 
Paddy 
Opium 
Grass 

Tree 

Leaf 
Wood (timber} 
Forest 
Cold 

Hot 

Warm (persons) 
Ice 

Snow 

Rain 
Wind 

To thunder 
To lighten 
Sky 

Day 

Night 

To be light 
To be dark 
Cloud 
River 
Stream 
Hill 


Valley 
Plain 
Insect 
Heart 
Chief 
Slave 
Witness 
Law 
Punishment 
Crime ~ 
Soul 
Spirit 

To dream 
Kindness 


To be treacherous ... 


Hour 

Round 

Flat 

Hollow 

Strong (persons) 


Si-ywin 


N‘da 
Glai f 
Kun 
Plam-ph 
am-ple 
aap han 
Se-ngai 
Ka-saw 
Wagh 
Ap 
Nga-ut 
Um-bleng 
Um-bleng-ti-et 
ie (Mountain) 
atiyang. 
Dale. . 
Glang (or pang) 
Pruwin and pruoin 


Nogh 
La-hoie [Lahu(t)]. 
Hmai 

Hsaksi (kadi) 
Tara 

Tam 

Map 

Pa-l6m 

Ka-nam 

It-m‘bao 

Lai-rdk 

Pyait hsitsa 


Kalang _ 
Gli-et 

Ka-on 

{Luwi] plom 
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Vocabulary of Palaung Tribe, settled in Kéngting State (these people 
call themselves Darang)—concluded. 


Strong (things) Plim 1} Hen .. | Ma-iyen 
Weak | [Luwi] da-hla Cock on Ven apne 
Belly ».. | Waik Duck w | Pyit 

Arm we | Dai Mule ees Ma-lo 

Leg .. | Gugh-mu-cheng Elephant eo. | Sang 
Thigh eee | Plao Buffalo «| Gra 

Skin .- | Hu-in Spear Li-ar 

Bone «. | Ka-dng Bow vas o 
Blood oo» | Nam Cross-bow wef A 

Rock ... | Mao Hatchet . | Mwé 

Iron .. | Hing. Needle | Ma-laik 

Tin | Hing-lui Pot we | K’lo 

Gold we | Kriu Boat .. | RS 

iat ave oa oo oe | Wan 

opper .. | Mawng illage ws. | Rao 

Brae ... | Midawng leng | Roof «. | Yawt 
Sulphur «+ | Gan-duk | Sword +. | Pu-wat 
Earth eee | Kaedai : Chair 

Salt woe | SE | Table Pan-tiin 
Sugar eo | Sé-ngam ox Yaduk 
Father | Guin Basket ew | Kruik 
Mother ow. | Ma Bag .- | Hu 

Brother (elder) .. | [-kat Net .. | Rap 
Brother (younger) ... | Wa Snare +. | Hkém 
Sister (elder) ee. | I-kat i-bun Picture «. | Rang 
Sister (younger)... | Wa i-bun Carving (of a flower) | Rang bogh 
Man eee | [-mai Son soo Tawk-3 
Woman eee | I-bun To dance ..|Ga 
-Wife ee | [-bun To play (as children) | Dalao 
Husband ee | I-mai Medicine «| Sa-nam 
Child «- | Gawn Poison .. | Ngon 

Son «| Gawn i-mai They are coming... | G&bat-ta 
Daughter +. | Gawn i-bun Come here we | Ta re-ni 
Father-in-law we. | BS They will go ... | Gé thao 
Mother-in-law wee | G6n They have arrived .. | Gé ta re-ni 
Cultivator (hill fields) | Luwi raing man What is your name? | Séng an-hsii 
Shepherd ea sis Three men ve | Luwi-uwe-i 
God «. Sau hpra Five horses - | M’prawng pan 
Sun we Siengai Four houses ... | Kang pu-on kang 
Moon «. Mag-gyen ‘Two spears ... | Liear a bla 
Star .. Si-main Three swords ... | Put uwe bla 
Fire | Ngaw Six villages «| Naw rao 
Water | Um How far is it from | Yet-u-di-ni-tong 
House .. Kang here P 

Horse «. | M‘prawng How old is this | M’prawng-ni-asak- 
Bull .. Mak (M&k-tang) horse ? kai-mawng-koi. 
Cow «. , Ma-mak I know «. | O nam 

Dog «. So I do not know | O tu nam 
Cat «. Ang-ngiao | 

Vocabulary of En Tribe, Kéngting State. 
| : 
One... we | Tai ; Four... vee | Pun 
Two | Five... ee. | Pan 


vee | Ra 
Three... wee | Loi ee eis eee | Lied 
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Vocabulary of En Tribe, Kéngtung State—continued. 
Seven A-li-erh To stand | Chwong 
- Eight Pin dai Torun... «| Mu lé 
Nine Dim To sleep ae | It 
Ten Ko To eat wa. +. | Sawm 
Eleven ... To drink .. | Ya (rém) 
Twenty .. To beat Min 
Twenty-one To see Yau 
Thirty . To make Yu han 
A hundred Numbers aseve ro || To go Hu 
Two hundred as in Shan. To come In 
A thousand To sit Nawm 
Ten thousand To lie down .. | Tawng taw 
A hundred thousand To die . | Yum 
i million To call . | Honina 
xe Ao To throw « | Kwat 
We oa Ao be, aes vee | Krik 
Ou os o place = 
E A es gee | To ift 1] Ret an 
You to be used for re Lat ° “; ung 
He second and third }| 7, Jove Eee Rin 
| personal pro- 79 hate a hRee aig 
They ... ve hy Rich .. | Pyik pyen pyik kwi 
My house Nya-ao Poor see A had tok ti yak 
' Thy house Nya-pé (or pi) Old = 
His house ws | Nya-pi (or kawt) Young ae Nu me 
Above .. Ta lawng Big vw | U pitin 
Below ... eo hsé Small oe | Et 
Far oda pee Tight «» | Et 
Near «| D Narrow ww | Kyit 
Alone .., «| Te kau Wide BS a 
Inside... .. | Ka nawng Painful + | Sao 
In front of Ka té Red ... | Sung grak 
Behind ... Ka kré Yellow . | Léng 
Ree = mee pratt S’nga 
outh a ue a 
East as Ka li s’ngai Black } Lawng (or lwong) 
West vis Ka kre s'ngai White Paing 
Good wy .. | Mom Brown inti 
Better ... | Mom krak krak Grey Paing yam ring 
Best .:. Mom krak krak Hand Tai 
Beh 63 ws | Sau Hees Sawng 
Orse ws. és : = ‘ose we. | M6 
Worst i Sau krak krak Eve Ngai 
High Laung Mouth Lot 
Short | Lut zach Rang 
True : | Rau Vik 
False... .| Kaw kaw Hale (of the head) . Hak kaing 
Thin (persons) .. | Yawm Moustache Not 
as (things) ow. | Ri Beard Hak not Jun 
... | Klwing Head Kaing 
Thick Pu Tongue Lak 
Pretty Mom | Fish Ka 
Ugly... San rang Flea Lep 
Ciear (water) (Rom) sa ngom Sambhur sak 
Thick Cwaterk ial sa ngu Batking deer Po 
Cheap .. k noi Geat Lé 
Dear Ting noi She: 8s gw Give, hate 
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ribe, Kengtang State --continued. 


Leaf 
Wood (timber) 
Forest 


Warm (persons) 
- Ice 


Snow 
Rain 
Wind 


Punishment 
Crime 

Soul 

Spirit 

To dream 
Kindness 


To be treacherous . 


Hour 

Round 

Flat 

Hollow 

Strong (persons) 
Strong (things) 


Rédm-ti 
U-yawng 
Pak kaing 
Mak 


.. ; Rung rung 
usa 


Tong ma 
Num ngai 
Num som 
Un rang 
Vyek 

Mut om 
Nam hawng 
Klong et 
Blao 


Sawng bing 

Kwat = a village 
headman. 

Mai 

Hsak kyi 

Rit 


Thigh 
Skin 
Bone 
Blood 
Rock 
Iron 
Tin 
Gold 
ples 
"opper 
Brass 
Sulphur 
Earth 
Salt 
Sugar 
Father 


| Mother 
|| Brother (elder) 


| Brother ( veneer) as 


Sister (elder) 
Sister (younger) 


| Man 


Daughter 
Father-in-law 


| Mother-in-law 


Cultivator 


| Shepherd 


God 


i; Sun 
; Moon 


Star 
Fire 


| Water 


House 
Horse 
Bull 
Cow 
Dog 
Cat 
Hen 
Cock 
Duck 
Mule 
Elephant 
Buffalo 


Tawng 
Tawng léng 


at 


Kin yom mé 

Kon yom wun 
Kuwin m’win 
Ma m’win 


M’blawng 
Moi maing 
Moi ma 
So 


M’blawng haw 
Sang 
Krak 
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Vocabulary of En Tribe, Kéngting State—concluded. 


Spear 
Bow 
Cross-bow 


Snare 
Picture 
Carving 
Son 


To dance 


Mao 
Yaung (or yawng) 


Blawng kao 
Sawng 
Tawng 

Hé 

Rai 

Rup hang 
Yau 

Li-a 
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To play 
Medicine 
Poison 


They are coming ... 


_ [CHAP. 1x. 


hsan 


Rao le kao (several 
are u tit in 


Come here ee | Un in 

They will go .. | Re chin hu 
They have arrived... | Prau yi 

What is your name ? | Si mi kwa 
Three men Loi kaii (short) 
Five horses .. | M’blawng pan 
Four houses .. | Pun nya 

Two spears Bya ra 

Three swords Waik loi 

Six villages Li-’ rawng 


How far is it from! Nam in hun dé he 


here P 


ngai. 


How old is this horse P M’blawng pu ayu 


I know 


mun maw pi. 


| Yawng 


[donot know... | Tao yawng 


Vocabulary of Tribe known as Hsen Hsum, Kéngtung State. (The people 


One 

Two _ 
Three tee 
Four si 
Five 

Six 

Seven 
Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 
Twenty 
Twenty-one 
Thirty 

A hundred ies 
Two hundred ies 
A thousand is 
Ten thousand ae 
A hundred thousand 
A million Nis 


My tones 
Thy house 
His house 


coe 


ory 


‘.. « Mo ba hsi 


A ba hsi 
Mo tawng 
Man 

: Hsen 


Mu 
Kang-aw 
Kang mu 
Kang yu 


call themselves A Mok.) 


Above Nam taw 
Below . | Nam ti 
| Far N gé 
|i Near N’ti 
| Alone Mo-i 
1 Inside .. | Tung né 
In front of .. | Ta nawk 
| Behind Nam kan 
: North Ting rang to 
; South Ting rang ti 
i East Nam wan awk 
i West Nam wan tok 
| Good ... | Yawng 
| Better +. | Nai yu yawng 
i| Best Yang te la-i 
| Bad Ré 
| Worse Ré nai ru re 
| Worst Ré ton ta la-i 
| High - | Lung 
t Short Tem 
i True «| A-ru a-klok 
| False ». | Pa-ru pa-klok 
|| Thin (persons) «. | A-kawm 
« Thin (things) .. | Ai-rsyu 
| Fat .. | Akroing 
i Thick coe | Astit 
|| Pretty | En rong 
y Ugly «. | En rong hsak 
} Clear (water) .» | (Om) hsé 
| 
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Vocabulary of Tribe known as Hsen Hsum, Kéngting State. (The people 
call themselves A Mék.)—continued. 


Thick (water) 0a [Om] om Sambhur woe | Pod 
Cheap «. | Nyoi en kut Barking deer ... | Hsawt 
Dear .. | Nyoi en pawng Goat oe | A-pi 
To stand .. | Kyen ut Sheep 3a ne 
Torun «. | Law Milk es. | Om twi 
To sleep ee | Et nom Bamboo «. | Krong 
To eat ove | Kyé Turban e. | I-kup 
To drink ... | Teng [om] Hat »» | Hsung mok 
To beat e- | Klok en Shan hat .. | Hsa ri 
To see | Lom acket + | Ka lop 
To make wwe | Kyi rousers « | Kan 
To go .. | Yang Petticoat «. | Nga 
To come we | I hoe w. | Krep 
To sit . | Otti Ear-ring «| Lan 
To lie down w. | Ut nuk ice we | N'ku 
To die és em Paddy ww. | Sak 
To call ww. | N igeng Opium oo. | Ka pan 
To throw nee Grass . | Nal 
To drop ee | Kru Tree .. | Tam su 
To place wae | Vy | Leaf . | Laan 
To lift .. | Yaw Wood (timber) ee | Hsu tan 
To pull oe | YS Forest . | Lang pri 
To smoke ve | Tawt Cold ve | Kyet 
To love e | Rak Hot vee | Ron 
To hate o. | Sang ‘Warm (persons) ... | Om 
Rich «| | ka mang i Ice “ 
Poor + | I tok i pla ; Stow | Om mya 
Old .. | I-tan ' Rain eo. | Kale 
Young .. | Nyawm mok Wind | Ka ma 
Big ee | On | To thunder -- | Pong pa nom 
Small «| Tek : To lighten . | Pang pa lek 
Tight «. | Kap Sky .. | Kang rao 
Narrow o. | Kap kyit Day «| Pu ngi 
Wide eo. | Wa Night Pu pwe 
Painful «. | Hsu To be light Pai lat 
Red .. | A-kren To be dark .. | S’wait 
Yellow w- | A-kling Cloud ee | Pong pit 
Green .. | A-kyu River .. | Om rawng 
Blue | A-lang Stream ee | Om rawng tek 
Black «. | A-lang Hill .. | Gyé 
White «. | A-paing | Valley 7 ‘ae 
Brown esi oon | Plain +» | Lang yang 
Grey oe | A-pyi Insect ve | I-soit 
Hand oe | Ti Heart «. | Hung wi sum 
Foot «| Chung Chief .. | Tan kam rum 
Nose «| Katu | Slave .. | Kawn sa mé-i 
Eye »- | Hsu ngé ' Witness 7 

outh oe | En twin | Law ee | 2 As in Shan 
Tooth | Kaing Punishment se 
Ear + | La sok Crime « | Yup yat 
Hair (of the head) .., } Suk kung Soul | Hsim-i 
Moustache ve. | Suk lwin Spirit | Pa kri 
Beard «. | Suk kap To dream «| Et nam ka mu 
Head «. | Kung Kindness ow | Rak pd dd 
Tongue eo. | Pak To be treacherous ... was 
Fish oe | A bE Hour oe one 
Flea eee | Soin Round «| Mun 


go 
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Vocabulary of Tribe known as Hsen Hsum, Kéengtang State. (The people 


Flat oes 
Hollow eee 
Strong (persons)... 


Strong (things) 
Weak , 
Belly 
e; ae 
Thegh oe 
Skin aoe 
Bone vee 
Blood ses 
Rock wes 
Iron ous 
Tin aes 
Gold ss 
Silver ; ae 
Copper ai 
Brass eee 
Sulphur eee 
Earth eee 
. Salt tee 
Sugar ns 
Father ses 
Mother ens 
Brother eel . 
Brother (younger) ... 
Sister (elder) oe 
Sister (younger) 
Man 
Woman 
Wife 
Husband 
Child 
Son as 
Daughter a 


Father-in-law 
Mother-in-law 


Lowland 
Cultivator | of 
‘ fields. 
hepherd aad 
God ;: 
Sun see 
Moon a 
Star aT 
Fire eee 
Water 
House 
Horse vas 
Bull ivi 


Ati 

A klong 
En kait 
En kall 
An mék 
Ka td 
Pak ti 
Nvang 
Ka lu 
Ang gu 
Ra aig 
Nam 
Kamu 
Se ngang 


Se ngang paing 


A lan 

Mvwi . 
Tawng leng 
Tawng ling 
Mat 


Ka ti 


Pa 

Meng kuwin 
Mem kuwin 
Meng fon 
Mem fon 
Nyom kuwin 
Nyom fon 


Nyawm [tek 
eed Naa 
Kawn fdn 
Ta né 

Ya né 


I kyi na 
I kyi mé 


Pa heaw 
Pa ngi 
N’kya 
A aa 
Ng 
ea 

ang 
M’lang 
Mwe kuwin 


call themselves A Mék.)\—concluded. 


They are coming 


Come here 

They will go es 

They have arrived ... 

What is your name ? 

| Three men ai 

Five horses 

Four houses 

Two spears 

Three swords 

Six villages es 

How far is it from 
here ? 

How old is this horse? 


| I know 
I do not know 


Cow Mwe kin 
Dog «| So 
Cat e.. | A ngya 
Hen «| Ya kon 
Cock Ya kuwin 
Duck saa me 
Mule «. | M’lang law 
Elephant -. | Sang 
Buifalo .. | Krak 
Spear .. | Wai mawng 
Bow waa oes 
Cross-bow | Ak 
Hatchet | Niu 
Needle Pai ngi 

| Pot ew | Ka-de 

| Boat .. | La-Sng 
Cord | Pasi 
Village eo. | Rum-i 
Roof .. | An plang 
Sword .. | Wai leo 
Chair «- | An kung 
Table ve se 
Box «| Kang 
Basket ... | Hsawng 
Bag ... | Tong 
Net owe | Ari 
Snare | Hkom 
Picture .. | Yirop yi rang 
Carving a es 

ong Hwit mai nguwin 

To dance Fon 
To play Ang su ba dé 
Medicine Ka ya 
Poison Ngon san 


Ke-a-we-i_ (several 
persons) lat 6 

Lat ka-6 

Ke-a-we-i sa miu 

Lat roit ait 

Ngyé maw 

I wei 

M’lang pa hsen to 

Pun kang 

Wai mawng a do 

Wai Diese tung 

Rum tall rum 

Ut né yang ngé 6 


M’lang ayu en pyin 
pa maw. 

Aw yu 

Aw pa yu 


Vocabulary of Hill Tribe of Ming Lwe district, Kéngting State. 
These eal are Buddhists and have adopted the Shan language 


and dress. 


hey believe themselves to be Hkamuk by origin, and 


° 
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the following words are supposed to be Hkamuk. The people are 


called Loz, or Zat-lot b 
known by this name. 


y the Shans, but differ from the race usually 


o_O —=N=x<x=x=*K*X*x={=x=*x={=={=_]_>=&x&<&=—[—a>=«qL; —[—=D_=_|=====S———————=={= 


A hundred 

Two hundred se 
A thousand owe 
Ten thousand ate 
A hundred thousand 


aa ' in Shan, 


: million nas : 

i 
We Aw [or £] 
Thou Mi 
You Mi 
He Pe 
The Aw 
My house Kang aw 
Thy house Kang mi 
His house .. | Kang 
Above ... | Tung pawng 
Below ws | Tung piin 
Far JE 
Near oa Té 
Alone «| Om kun 
Inside | Klom ni 
In front of 4. | Tung toi 
Behind ., Pla katd 
North ... | Tung tawng 
East .. | Tang wan awk 
South .. | Tung piin 
West .. | Tang wan tok 
Good . | Nim 
Better we | YEng nim 
Best o | Nam 16 é 
Bad . | Ngan 
Worse .. | Yéng ngain 
Worst .. | Ngan 16 é 
High .. | Lung 
Short « | Ten 
True .. | Bat hsé 
False .. | An pu sawk kawk 
Thin (persons) _... | Kyer 
Thin (things) oo | Lyer 
Fat ewe | I 
Thick ee | Hsut 


Pretty 

Ugly 

Clear (water) 
Thick (water) 
Cheap 

Dear 

To stand 
Torun 

To sleep 

To eat 

To drink 

To beat 

To see 

To make 

To go 

To come 

To sit 


Ear vee 
Hair (of the head) ... 


Moustache 


Am 


». | Hsé 
. | Sung sang 


Si um 


S’pull 

Te = 
Putaksilu) .: = 
Ka ta rat ; 


La sok 
Suk ching 
Suk moin : . 
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Vocabulary of Hill Tribe of Ming Lwe district, Kéngting State—contd. 


Beard 
Head 
Tongue 
Fish 


Barking-deer 
Goat 
Sheep 
Milk 
Bamboo 
Turban 
Hat 
Shan hat 

acket 

rousers 
Petticoat 
Shoe 
Ear-ring 
Ri 


ice 
Paddy 
Opium 
Grass 
Tree 
Leaf 
Wood (timber) 
Forest 
Cold 
Hot 
Warm 
Ice 
Snow 
Rain 
Wind 
To thunder 
To lighten 
Sky 
Day 
Night 
To be light 
To be dark 
Cloud 
River 
Stream 
Hill 
Valley 
Plain 
Insect 


Punishment 
Crime 

Soul 

Spirit 

To dream 


Kung ka hsii 
La 


Kawng pwi 
Nyéng 

Pok 

Um 


Sa le 

Sa m4 
Kasa lak 
Klik 

Hpa 
Kang wan 
Hkiin 

Pai 

Phet 

re) 


P 
Om hawng 
Om tek 
Wi 


Ang ma 


As in Shan. 


Hit piing 


As in Shan. 


Ele kamu 


Kindness «| Tu hak tu pyeng 
To be treacherous ... i 
Hour 9 
ae Mun 

at | Tip pye 
Hollow toe Hlony : 
Strong (persons) ... | Pak heng 
Strong (things) _... | Ken 
Weak woe | Met 
Belly Kuté 
a i 

e u nyang kyé 

Thigh ‘ aaa : 
Skin Pong ku 
Bone Ka-ang 
Blood Se nim 
Rock Se mé 
Iron ». | Ku nging 
Tin ... | Ku ngang s’pull 
Gold .| Hkam 
Silver Ka min 
pone } As in Shan. 
Sulphur eo | Mat 

rth « | Kate 
Salt Plu 
Sugar Plu sa nang 
Father U 
Mother Nwé 
Brother (elder) Mal 
Brother (younger) ... | Kyim 
Sister (elder) | Pi nan 
Sister (younger) ... | Kyam kon 
Man «| I kwin 
Woman I kin 
Wife Kon 
Husband Kame 
Child Kawn 
Son Kawn kwin 
Daughter Kawn kén 
Father-in-law U kén 
Mother-in-law Nwé 
Cultivator Tu kyi ma 
Shepherd vie 
God je |\-Pra 
Sun .. | Nga nyi 
Moon oo. | King kyé 
Star Kang sa min 
Fire Ngall 
Water Om 
House Kang 
Horse Ma 
Bull Po kwin 
Cow wee | Po k6n 
Dog -. | Hsaw 
Cat .. | Miau 
Hen .. | E kon 
Cock .. | Ekwin 
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Vocabulary of Hill Tribe of Mong Lwe district, Kéngting State—concld. 


Duck | B kap ce oe as 

Mule ..» | Ma law .. | Kap kwam 
Elephant ... | Sang | To fom Ka [fon] 
Buffalo .. | Tak rs ola {es children Kyeng 

Spear ! Bawng ° P'®Y 2 to gamble. | Taw lawng 
Bow we | -_ Medicine .. | Hsau 
Crossbow .. | Ak Poison ea ies 
Hatchet wet Mui i They are coming... eee 
Needle .. Siné : Come here we | I 

Pot .. | Ka all : They will go on 

Boat «| H6 ‘ They have arrived ... | Kyé 1é 

Cord vee | Pi si , What is your name ? | Hsii kamu 
Village oe | Kim | Three men «- | Hsim kwin 
Roof | La Five horses ... | Ma ha to 
Sword .. | Ka mawng Four houses ... | Kang hsi lang 
Chair .. | Ka till Two spears .. | Bawng hsawng an 
Table «. | Saw su Three swords --. | Kamawng hsam tin 
Box .. | Lim Six villages iss 
Basket ». | Law How far is it from ase 
Bag .. | Pok here 

Net oo | K6p How old is this horse ? ee 
Snare .. | Yawk I know | Aw ull 
Picture ass aa | I do not know | Aull 


Vocabulary of Pyen (or Pyin) Tribe, Kéngting, Southern Shan States. 


One «| Tum lum My house .. | Ga yum 

Two .. | Nyi lum Thy house a Negang yum 

ig aes tae lum ie house ees Ngang yum 
our «. | Han lum ove we shu 

Five ave Below | Aw shu 

Six tes Far oo | [Ang] w6 

Seven -_ Near we | [Ang] li 

Eight _ aes Alone .. | Tu mang yu 

Nine ae Inside we | Nai 

Ten Shan numerals | font ot NBA 

Twenty ia a es fei fe orth ... | Ta shu 

They | | pwards. Base” 4 ee wag ak 

ie hundred we 4 bese iss Mal nung kla 
wo hundr vas ie en 

A thousand ‘ai Better “is Myen a 

Ten thousand Best +» | Myen hse piin 

A nate thousand ee et a 

A million orse wea ai ya 

I «| Ga Worst ».- | Hai hse piin 

We oo | Ga High «. | Mawng 

Thou .. | Ngang Short .. | Ngum 

You .. | Ngang True ee | Plawng 

He | Ngang False ... | Mow plawng 


They «| Ngang Thin (persons) .. | Yong 
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Vocabulary of Pyen (or Pyin) Tribe, Kéngtung, Southern Shan 
States—continued. 

Thin (things) «. | Hpa Moustache «| Man mu 

Fat we | Tum Beard Man mu 

Thick . | Htu Head Ang tu 

Pretty . | Myen Tongue Man hla 

Ugly ve | Hai Fish -. | Lawng té 

Clear (water) .. | Kiing Flea +, Tang han 

Thick (water) .. | Hlum Sambhur Sé 

Cheap | Hu Barking deer ... | Haw pawng 

Dear vee | Hu ho Goat .. | Plé 

To stand .. | Hsung (ngé) Sheep ae Se 

To run ... | Hun nung (ngé) Milk Nung hsa 

To sleep «. | Yu (ngé) Bamboo ve. | Mai 

To eat | Hsa Turban | Tu pau 

To drink .. | Tang at .-. | To sawng 

To beat we | Ti Shan hat «. | Hsung kaw 

To see «. | Myang eee w. | Krau 

To make .. | Teng (ngé) ‘rousers .. | Ku tawng 

To go ey 'E Petticoat . | Sin ka 

To come we | La Shoe .. | Laké kyep 

To sit ... | Liing Ear-ring ... | Na plawng 

To lie down ... | Liing ing Rice vw | Kaw kyin 

To die we | Shi Paddy .. | Kaw lum 

To call . | Hau Opium .| Ya fin 

To throw ... | San ang Grass © Mokka 

To drop .. | Kla ang Tree Hsing hsiing 

To place «| Nu kyu Leaf Hsing pa 

To lift «. | Yup pi le 1 Wood (timber) ... | Hsiing tan 

To pull ... | Kun nang (ngé) Forest ... | Hsawng kawng 

To smoke ve. | Ya kon hsu Cold oo. | Kyaw 

To love .» | Hlak Hot ... | Hlawng 

To hate we. | Bii Warm (persons)... | Lum 

Rich ... , Sang pang Ice i 

Poor ... | Ang sang byé Snow Mwe 

Old .. | Ya mang Rain Bung haw 

Young Hsang la Wind Hang man 

Big Hsang mawng To thunder Bung kye 

Small lya To lighten Bung blap 

Tight eng kat Sky Bung 

Narrow Teng Day Bung kawng 

Wide KI6 Night Bung kyi 

Painful Na To be light Plen la ba 

Red .. | Ngé To be dark Wiin 

Yellow .. | Hs Cloud Bong bung 

Green we | Keo River Lang hawng 

Blue «. | Hpang Stream Lang la 

Black .. | Hpang Hill Ta hsé 

White .. | Hpawn Valley Ang pyeng 

Brown wes a Plain Pang sau 

Grey . | Pi Insect Nang hsa 

Hand ». | La pu Heart ... | Niing ba 

Foot «» | La kd Chief ... | Yokka 

Nose . | Na kang Slave .. | Yet kyen 

Eye e- | Byennu Witness . ... | Sang hsak kye 
outh ..; | Wan pawng Law . | A plawng 

Tooth Hsa byé Punishment .. | Lekau 

Ear ... | Na siing Crime ae 

Hair (of the head) ... | Hsam kiing Soul Hang 4mn 
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Vocabulary of Pyen (or Pyin) Tribe, Kéengtung, Southern Shan 
States— concluded. 


Spirit (ghost) 

To dream bee 
Kindness fas 
To be treacherous ... 
Hour sae 
Round 

Flat 

Hollow 


Strong (persons) 


Brother (elder) 
Brother (younger) ... 
Sister (elder) ‘is 
Sister (younger) 
Man we 
Woman oes 
Wife 


Hpi, hpit 
U mye bun 
Ang hlak 
Sang law lé 


Mun 
Pyep 
Ang hin 
Ang ka 


Strong (things Ang kyen 
Weale e) Ang law 
Belly Pawng pawng 
Arm La liing 
Leg Ku bong sa 
Thigh © Bong tu 
Skin Ang kaw 
Bone Ang kau 
Blood Ang shi 
Rock. ...| La ba 
Iron .. | Sham 
Tin . | Sham ang pon 
Gold . | Hkam 
i oe Ae 

opper a. | Tawng ne 
Buns «ee | Tawng shu 

_ Sulphur Mat 

Earth Lin ta 
Salt Hsa meng 
Sugar Hsa meng kiau 
Father Bong 
Mother Aba 


A ai 
A pé 
A tsi 
A paw 
Kapala 
Kabala 
Kaba 


Husband Ang plawng 
Child Yak kye 
Son. Ya pane 
Daughter Ya byé 
Father-in-law .. | Yawk pa 
Mother-in-law .| Yuba 
Cultivator Teng la 
Shepherd a8 vee 
God ... | Hpa sau 
Sun ... | Mong niing 
Moon U la . 
Star | US 

Fire wee | Mi 

Water 

House Yum . 


Horse _ «| A mawng bu 
Bull «. | A myang bu 
Cow .. | A myang ba 
Dog Hké 
Cat .| A méng 
Hen ww. | Ya ba 
Cock .| Ya pa 
Duck . | A kau 
Mule .| A mawng 
Elephant .. | Yam ba 
Buftalo . | Pong na 
Spear Hkiing 
Bow eee ose 
Cross-bow - | Sing na 
Hatchet .. | Lan 
Needle ... | Kiing kiau 
Pot «| U lawn 
Boat ... | Lawng-lawng 
Cord w. | Let té 
Village . | Kong 
Roof ... | Mong 
Sword w. | Tang 
Chair we | Tawng ku 
Table .. | Hang pén 
Box we | Kang 
Basket ies es 
| Bag «. | Pye lawn 
| Net ove Kaw ite 
Snare .. | Hok kléng 
1 Picture Sang hup 
|| Carving tee 
Song Kam kap 
To dance pigee i 
as children | Baw 
To play teeubie .. | Mak teo baw 
|| Medicine .. | Hsu ka 
Poison ... | Blattaw 
They are coming... eee 
Come here ee | Nu lau 
| They will go .. | Kae na 
They have arrived .,. | Nga kwe ba 
| What is your name? | Mang shun meng 
| Three men ... | Hsang hsum mang 
i Five horses . | Amawng ha to 
; Four houses ... | Yum hsi lang 
| Two spears ee | Hkiing nyi lum 
| Three swords ... | Tang hsum tin 
| Six villages .. | Hok king 
i How far is it from | Ne kung sa wé la 
i) _hereP 


How old is this horse 


1 know 
I do not know 


Amawng a ayu alo 
pun no. 


. | Ga bé 


Ga ma bé 
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Vocabulary of Tribe known as Hka-la by the Shans (they call themselves 
Ang-ku), Ming-yawng district, Kéengtung State. 


One es Clear (water) Se (om) hsang 
Two oe Thick (water) vee | (Om) sa-um 
Three iss | Cheap «| Tuk té 
Four * Dear .. | Ka an yung 
Five ie, To stand nee ang kyeng 
Six vs To run oo | Sal 
oar sa ae sleep ees - 

ight ove 0 eat eee | Kai 
Nine “a To drink w. | Kyang 
zen « ' pAs in Shan. Oe beat aus Ade 

even ee Oo see wm 
Twenty ite To make ee | Kyi 
ES vad adl aaa =e go . iss = 

i bea o com o- | In 
A fhasdved 6a 1 To sit vee | Tit 
Two hundred ake | To lie down es | Tit nung kung 
es thousand. | Te call | Her 
A hundred thousand | ! To throw a Teng 
; million nt id de poe in te 
.. | Aw o place «| Un 

We . | Aw To lift «. | Sip 
Thou woe | Mi To pull wee | Tt 
You we | TS To smoke eee | Lut 
He we | Pb To love | Hak pu tu 
The « | Aw To hate Sang pu tu 
My house .. | Kang aw Rich Pee 
Thy house .. | Kang mi Poor Tok 
His house | Kang Ee Old . | Tau té 
Above «. | Tung kawng Young Tek 
Pole vee | pune ptin gig ‘1 re yung 

ar « | Sngai ma . ek 
Near | Teé | Tight Kap té 
Alone .. | Aw ka ti ' Narrow Kyip té 
Inside « | Si ni Wide a 
In front of .. | Lak toi | Painful Su 
Behind ... | Teng to ang | Red ee | Cheng 
North ew | Teng toi ' Yellow « | Long 
South .. | Teng piin ' Green Keo 
East .. | Teng nai nyi li ! Blue Lang 
West .; Teng nai nyi kut | Black Lan 
Good ve | Nam | White S’pall 
Better +. | Taw nim té | Brown 
He ae ile télé ; ich Mun 

a % am ' Han Hti 
Worse .. | Ho hai | Foot «| Se Id 
be baa eee a té Ié rele «. | Tok kattd 

ig « | Lin ye Ngai 
Short oe | T ca Mouth Moin 
aie oa re pon 5 aing 

alse we | Alse ar aT ok 
Thin (persons) «| Kiau Hair (of the head) ... | Hsuk ching 
Ou (things) eis a oer . | Ka hsuk moin 

at ae ear: Ka hsuk ka 
Thick «| Ka hsut . Head - | Ching 4 
Pretty «| Naim té Tongue w. | Tak 
Ugly .. | Ai yau | Fish | Hka 
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Vocabulary of Tribe known as Hka-la by the Shans (they call themselves 
Ang-ki), Ming-yawng district, Kéngtung State—concluded. 


Elephant oo. | Sang Son ... | Sang kap 
Buffalo ove ie EN anes ee Fon 
ear «| Bawn 0 ... | Lin 
a we . | Medicine | Ya 
Cross-bow «| Ak Poison es. | Hs&n bu 
Hatchet ewe | Mwi | They are coming ... ooevee 
Needle ee | S’né Come here oe | In 
Pot ew | Ka-dll ' They will go eee | Im lat 16 
Boat Om puk They*have arrived ... | In im kyé lé 
Cord .. | Pu hsi What is your name? | Sii i-mu 
Village «| Him . Three men +. | Hu hsim to 
Roof «| La Five horses «| Ma ha to 
Sword «. | Ka mawng Four houses . | Kang hsi lang 
Chair oo. | Ka tit Two spears -. | Bawng hsawng tin 
Table oon sis Three swords ~... | Ka mawng hsam tin 
Box oo | Hit Six villages .. | Him hék wan 
Basket | Klwe How faris it from | Lat s’ngai 
Bag ove | Pk here ? 
Net ew | Hp How old‘is this horse P| Ma hau 1é 
Snare ee | Hktin know eo | Aw ull € 
se ese ove I do not know oo | Acull 
arving ea sae 
Vocabulary of Tat-los. 
bh (Wa, ey wie i.e, “the Wa who remained ” after the conquest of Kéngtiing valley 
y the Hkén. 
One oe | Kati The .. | Pe 
Two ee | La-al My Tiviise .. | Nya ye (or nya-u-ti) 
Three ee | La-oi Thy house ow. | Nya mo 
Four Pun His house «| Nya m6 
Five wo. | Pan Above ee. | Tam-to 
Six Below . | Tam-yum 
Seven Far . | Sa-ngai 
Eight | Near v | Encte 
Nine ; Alone ... | Ti-pe 
Ten x Inside ... | Nai (Hkén and Li) 
Bleres, = || anim Shap aos] Enfroutot | Zama 
ee or 100, Pax for i . 
Teeng-one )F NnegaethnSn) Nera Tame 
A hundred ses'| |, ane | East a Wank 
ou Rapes = } Shan 
Two fundied nee : pe Aer tok 
A thousan vee . | Cha 
Ten thousand wet ' Better oo. | Cheng-chak 
A hundred thousand Best .. | Chak-lu-pe 
A million ass Bad we. | Rai 
I we | U-ti Worse ... | Cheng-rai 
We we | U- Worst .. | Rai-lu-pe 
Thou M6 High ... | Long 
You «, Pe Short .. | Tim 
He . | Md True is ek pé 
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False 

Thin (persons) 
Thin (things) 
Fat 


Clear (water) 
Thick (water) 
Ch 


To die 


Tooth - 


ETHNOLOGY. 


Vocabulary of Tait-lo¢ —continued. 


Un-sak Hair (of the head 
Yawm (Shan) . Moustache 
Vil Beard 
Kling Head 
Ka-pull Tongue 
a Fish 
Flea 
Sambhur 
Barking deer 
oat 
Sheep 
Milk 
Bamboo 
Turban 
Hat 
Shan hat 
acket 
rousers 
Petticoat 
Shoe 
Ing Ear-ring 
Mawk (mdk) Rice 
Mawk-an-tull Paddy 
Yum (07 yim) Opium 
Kawk (kok) Grass 
is Tree 
Leaf 
Twe-un Wood (timber) 
Twe-un Forest 
Tut Cold 
Nyu Hot 
Rak Warm 
R’ngai Ice 
Kwe Snow 
Tok Rain 
Tau Wind 
Num To thunder 
Tép To lighten 
Et Sky 
Ka Day 
Kit Night 
Tép To be light 
Su To be dark 
Su-krak Cloud 
Long River 
Keo Stream 
Lang 
mo 
ain alle 
. Plain” 
Pul Insect 
Ti Heart 
Chong Chief 
us Slave 
Ngai Witness 
Hoin Law 
En-paing Punishment 
Yok Crime 


ie 
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Huk-ching 
Huk-murr 


Om-tuss 
Ko-aw 
Perr-ching 
Mok-ching 
Ka-ne 


. | En-tai 


. | Ta-sinyi-in 
. | Wait-in; . 


Mut-paing 
m-lass 


. | Om-lass-et (or om- 


kling-et). 
An-kong 
Kyu (?) 
Ti-mot 
Miit-et 


O-Sal 
(As in Shan) 
Pl 


ang 
Hsak-hse (Shan) 
Hit-kawng ; 
Tut-tam 
Tut 
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Vocabulary of Tat-loc—concluded. 
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Soul Fatias 
Spirit (ghost; 
To dream 
Kindness 

To be treacherous 
Hour 

Round 

Flat 

Hollow 

Strong (persons) 
Strong (things) 
Wea! 

Belly 

Arm 


Brother (elder) 


Brother (younger) ... 


Sister (elder) 
Sister (younger) 
Man 

Woman 

Wife 


Daughter 
Father-in-law 
Mother-in-law 


Lowland 
fields. 
Hill 


Cultivator 


fields. 
Shepherd (“Man that 


herds goats ’’). 


God 
Sun 
Moon 
Star 
Fire 
Water 


Pém 

Hpi-hpyit 

It-l’mo 

Kuss-bo 

....| Lit-mang hsit hsa 


Mun 

Tep 
Kall-tu 
Kwe-reng 
Ko-karr 
S’urr 
Wait 
Sawk 
Tawm-chong 
Ma-wang 
Hak 


Lek-paing 
Hkam 


Tawng-leng 


. | Tawng-ling 


Mat 
Ka-de 
Kith 
Kith-teo 
Paw-u 
Mye-u 
Ek-u 


Kon-nyawm 
Kon-ru-me 
Kon-en-pun 
Paw-ramwin 
Ma-ramwin 
K6n-ru-kung 


Koneru-marr 


Mé-ti-wé (pé) 


Hpa-sau 
S’ngi 
Chi 
es 

gall 
Om 


House ‘ 
Horse Pe 
Bull ee 
Cow 
Dog ase 
Cat * rr 
Hen 
Cock % 
Duck a 
Mule es 
Elephant se 
Buffalo oes 
Spear aes 
Bow ses 
Cross-bow mee 
Hatchet ced 
Needle oes 
Pot Ss 
Boat ses 
cis 

illage 
Roof 
Sword sti 
Chair = 
Table aa 
Box 7 
nek “ 

ag ss 
Net a 
Snare 
Picture 
Carving ; 
Song 
To dance 


icine 
Poison ee 
They are coming 
Come here is 
They will go ie 


They have arrived ... 
What is your name P 


Three men oe 
Five horses ~ 
Four houses 

Two spears ese 
Three swords on 
Six villages 


How far is it from 
here ? 
How old is this horse ? 


I know ite 
I do not know 

One ioe 
Two _ 


N’rang-haw 
K’sang 
Krak 

Hawk 


Ak 
Kawn-mwe 
Kall-nye 
Kaw-all 
R6 

Mo 

Yung 


Mong-nya 
Waik ” 
Pang (P) 
Tak-krak (?) 
Kang 

Kwe 


Hkém ~ 
Ting-rup-ko 
Ting-rup-ko 
M6-ti-kap 
M6-ti-sai 
Pla-ti-ple-po 
M6-ti-lawng-ti-plé 
Un-pai 
tae 
yi-ta-ing 
Ing-ldk-en 
Pyi-ta-hull 
Pyi-ta-hwit 
uths-kandw 
Pyi-ta la-oi 
*rang pan to 
ya pun 
Rawk taal 
Waik la-oi 
Rok yung 


Twe-hull-pan-min- 
ting. 
N’rang-aru-pun- 
an-ting. 
ti-yang 
Uti-un-yang 
Té 


A 


eee 
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Milk eco 
Bamboo ove 
Turban eee 
Hat tee 
Shan hat aes 

acket aoe 

rousers sue 
Petticoat wo 
Shoe aes 
Ear-ring coo 
Rice ese 
Paddy eee 
Opium eae 
Grass eee 
Tree eve 


Leaf os 
Wood (timber)... 
Forest vis 
Cold eee 
Hot $25 
Warm (persons) 

Ice 

Snow sue 
Rain 

Wind 

To thunder aes 
To lighten ase 
Sky eee 
Day eee 
Night eee 
To be light eee 
To be dark see 
Cloud see 
River sis 
Stream ies 
Hill 

Valley 

Plain 

Insect 

Heart 

Chief 

Slave eee 
Witness ens 
Law 

Punishment 

Crime 

Soul 

Spirit 

To dream 

Kindness as 
To be treacherous ... 
Hour 

Round 

Flat 

Hollow 

Strong (persons) . 
Strong (things) oa 
Weak ‘ee 
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Vocabulary of Son Tribe, Kéengting State—continued. 
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Rawng kao law 
Pre 

Long 

Rawn 

Ur 


Om sa 
Om lé 
hed 

ung ya 
Plok black 
Kang rao 
Pun nyé 
Pun sawm 


Kawng kling 
Om yek 

Tur or m’long 
} Klagh 
Mwet 

Si kom 

Pu kot 

Ka nya 


As in Shan 


Bell 

Arm : 
Thigh . 
Skin 

Bone aa 
Blood 7 
Rock 

Iron ee 
Tin ss 
Gold 

Silver see 
Copper ove 
Brass 

Sulphur .s 
Earth 

Salt 

Sugar es 
Father ‘ 
Mother 


Brother (elder)... 
Brother (younger)... 
Sister (elder) ig 
Sister (younger) 
Man ia 
Woman se 
Wife ses 
Husband an 
Child see 
Son wes 
Daughter 
Father-in-law 
Mother-in-law ane 
Lowland 


: fields. 
carat Hill 


fields. 
God sae 
Sun 
Moon 
Star 
Fire 
Water Ses 
House axe 
Horse 
Bull oo 
ne oes 
og 
Cat 
Hen 
Cock 
Duck 
Mule 
Elephant 
: Buffalo 
Spear 
Bow 


Cross-bow 


Kun nyawm 
Ba mé 

Ba bun 
Nun bun 
Mwé bun 
Yuna 


Yu mar 
Hpa sao 


Nge 
Kyi 


Mok ma 
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Vocabulary of Sin Tribe, Kéngtuing State—concluded. 


Hatchet Mwé or ta mat 
Needle Nyur 
Pot . | Dawng 
Boat .| Ru 

rd «| Mao 
Village Yaung 
Roof . ... | Blong 
Sword ow. | Waik 
Chair eo | Ka-ut 
Table «» | Pyen 
Box «. | Kang 
Basket we | Yuk lum 
Bag « | Ha kawk 
Net up 
Snare ee | Hk6m 
Picture Lem hsat 

arving eos oes 

Son .» | Sem kraw 
To dance . | Su we 
To play Ge pow-e 


Medicine 7 
Poison aie 
They are coming ... 
Come here 56 


| They will go 


They have arrived... 
What is your name ? 


Threemen __—i,.. 

Five horses 

Four houses 

Two spears ese 

Three swords ae 

Six villages an 

How far is it from 
here 

How old is _ this 
horse P 

I know oes 


; I do not know avs 


Ka yu 

Ngon 

In ut kaé 

In kin 

Lun gé 

Hwé gé 

Su ma né 

Oi gao 

M’long pu-on mu 

Bun nya 

Plur 4 de 

Waik oi bla 

Lua yaung 

Kawk-e-ta-ni, ang 
kuk ngai. 

M’long asak pa hun 


Yong un 
Ang yong 


INDEX. 


VOLUME l. 
A. 
ABDUCTION : form of marriage aes as 
Abhi Raja as ee ive a 
A-ch’angs or Maingthas ... oon sé 
—-——-or Ngach’ang oes 


Administrative line in the Kachin hills... 
Agriculture SneNe the Wa 


Ahoms sae sea 
Ailao aon ae tae 
Akha tribes vas re ane 
——-—— their clans es fe 
Akhé ‘oe aes 


‘Alaung, aya Dynasty 


All Souls’ feast among the Red Karens_ 
Ama and Apwa ise one 
Ang-hsa or Inthas ae 


Anglo-French Commission ... 

Siamese Commission see 
Annexation of Upper Burma ie 
Aung-lauk, a poisonous’esculent er 

Ava as a district amalgamated with Sagaing 


Banyane or Banydk tribe ... 
Barrows in Wa country 
Baungshe, a mere nickname 
Beinaka or Péng Naka 
Bhamo district 


Biblical statements recalled. by heathen ‘legends = 


Birth ceremonies among Shans 
Blackmail, Kachin system of 


Bomba y-Burma Trading Corporation, King Thibaw’s action ‘against 


Bons d’Anty, Monsieur, on tribes of Yiin-nan 
Bré or Laka 

—-- and Padaungs taken under administration 
Buffalo posts, Erawng Mot K’rak ose 
Burial customs among Taungthu 

Burying alive of slaves 


CAPITALS, ancient, in the Shan States 
Chinbéks 


three dialects Sie 

their tattooing aus 
Chinbéns ees in 

their tattooing #2 
Chindwin district - soe ics 
—— subdivided ae ses 


Chin Hills e's isk eas 
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il. INDEX. 


Chin Hills id naa in Burma ove ae a cea 
— ethnology .. see eee es ie 7 
—— tribes tee aes aes ies ase see 
— customary law ae ee _ ois . 
— characteristics os au ae ie as 
ideas of a future state one aes ses = 
Chins, first hostilities with ... se +e sie ie 
final submission and disarmament a oss 
Chenpien T’ing formed... wes saa 
Coffins prepared before death among the Karenni a ove 
———_—- among the Bré_... Bes to 
Creation, Kachin legend of as es 
Crosthwaite, Sir Charles; visited Shan ‘States, 1890 Ses as 
Cushing, Dr., on Chinese and Shan resemblances : a 
D. 
Dacoir bands, their system eee wee aes = 
Dances of the Wa ase eee ade ee ee 
Danu, the name, theories of its origin ... tan ea es 
Danus and Danaws Pa aes ove Aah ae 
Dayé “we sae ee 
Death brought into the world, Kachin legend so an oes 
dance, Kachin ca Fe Sia 5c ase 
Debts, Kachin si vei vis > 
Deluge, Kachin legend of ... oe eee tie as 
Dhaja Raja, ave ses aa is see ace 
Dhas varieties of Kachin ... ibs wae is F 
Dialects, causes of multiplication of ... as wa é 
Disarmament of Upper Burma tee ie a a 
of Kachins .. _ 
Districts, division of Upper Burma into, and subsequent changes a 
Divination amongst the Kachins a ext ay: 
—————by fowls’ bones among the Karenni_... ae sie 
among the Padaungs ... ies ae 


Dogs eaten by Wa 

Durbar, first British, at Ming Nai, supremacy of Government established 
in Shan States sae ies 

Durbars at Méng Nai in Burmese times 

Duwa, his powers ie 


E. 
Eaves’s, Mr. H. L., classification of the languages of Burma sts 
Eclipse, Kachin theory of ... oes rag on ee 
Edible dogs of the Wa as 
E di, Karen-ni festival ae - 
En, the, and other Kéngting hill tribes -_ +A 
Erawng Mot K’rak, sacrificial posts... oi “ss 
Evil eye, Kachin’s notions of es ‘ie See 

F. 
Fauna ose tee aes vee 
Fort Stedman established ... eis sa sae 
Frontier with Siam demarcated ses 
Fu, La’hu chiefs vs aoe Te ae wea 
Fu Chia, the La’hu ee3 Sete wee a oes 


Funeral ceremonies among Kachins ... ies aa ‘i 
Fytche’s treaty oe one tee iw eos 


Page. 

450 

ot seq. 452 
et seq. 454 
455 

468 

473 

441 

450 

579 

§28 

935 

417 

307 

273 


300 
290 
et seq. 412 


et seq. 475 


Gawnan Ma and Ganan pwa vee 
See also under Katha. 

Gaung To oo 

Gueos of Camoégns’ Lusiad ies 


HegapD HUNTING among Wa, its origin 
eee rules for its conduct... 
Hka Ché, Siamese name for hill tribes .. 
Hkam Leng 

Hka Miks, Hka Mets and. Hka Kwens 
Hkawa, Chinese name for the Wa 


Hkun Lu and Hkun Lai, the legendary first Tai rulers 


Sang of Tén Héng - 
Hmeéng or Miaotzu ae ise 
Holy days, Kachin 


Hounds of the Banyang, festival on their behalf ... 


Hpaung- Jaw-u feast of the Intha 


Hpé Wan, or Shancycle ... one 
Hpén, or Hpwon oe a 
Hpunkan Kachins ons oe 
Hsen-sé Man-sé iss sine 
Hsen Wi Chronicle es : 


= etymology of name 
- Léng submits to Burma 
rebellion in 


State ave sae 
subdivided = ash 
Hsi Paw Sawbwa sas sae 
visits England a 
Hui-hui or Panthays wisi 


Hu Kawng valley rst visited 


I-sen or lolos_... oe 
Infant betrothal among Karen-ni 


——— among Lihsaws ae 
Intermarriage between specified vilepes 
Inthas, or Ang-hsa oan 
Invulnerability, other charms ase 


Jovian cycle compared with Shan... 


Kacuin Hills 


funeral ceremonies ... Per 
—— Hills Regulation _ 
form of Government ae 
characteristics “a 
signs of totemism ... oes 
—— forbidden degrees ... toe 
- laxity of morals... si 
meee customs, birth oes age 


rising in the Northern Shan States 


K. 


coo 


iv. INDEX. 


Kachin names ... eet ate 
~—— families’ names aes sea 
marriage customs ... eee 

house, plan of ies ink 
Kachins, advance of oe eee 
area of their country ret 

attack Bhamo _... ine 

first columns against : 

we——— their firsthome ... ice 
w———— their first man... ete 
their five parent tribes ove 

Karen tribes... ies sas 
Kadus, the ids der ae 
Kamsa Kachins ore ose 
Kaori Lepais... wis oe 


Karen-ni 


ane Sir Douglas Forsyth’s Mission to Mandalay 


——- —— Eastern, subjugated, 1889... 


laws in force ei Nee 
Katha district ee sis 
Kaukkwe column wa as 
Kaw or Hka Kaw, Akha ... oes 


Kékawngdu or Padaungs ... 
toe Tang, revolt against King Thibaw 


Tiing’s submission to British Government, 1890 


Khethus and Chingpaws ... 
retires Chingpaw name for the Mishmis 


Khangs eos oes nes 
Khenungs ate ons wey 
Khunnongs ais mC a 
——-— their clans eee 

—— noted as blacksmiths: ar 
Kiutzes oes ens wide 
K’o-chia’ _ inl 
Koshanpyi 


Krak, local name for the Wa of Pat Ken 
Kraw or Ramang Wa chiefs -_ 
Kumlao Kachins sae 

Kumlao system 


Kuto-bo, Karen-ni festival ... ies 
Kutsung ies vay ous 
Kwi Mong oa wae se 
Kwi or La’hu Hsi és ove 
Kyauksé district age ove 
L. 
La, the, name discussed _... 
Lahtawngs ave eee 
La’hutribes _... ise és 
Lais, a Chin tribe aes oad 
Lakii or Bré... bee sal 
Lamets 
Languages, system of grouping, adopted 
Lantien Yao... sae 
Lao account of their origin aes 
Lashio wee sine a 
Lashis ais ror 


Law amongst the Kachins ie ue 
Lepais ree coe eee 


Western, brought under administration, 1891 


eae 


318 

123, 159, 175 
349» 352 

588 

535 

291 


592 


INDEX. 


Lihsaws or mene Ae sa sai 
Lihsaws eae oes 
Limbin Prince’s confederacy soe ee 

his surrender my eee _ 
Li-sus See ove 
Loheirh, or La’hu oie 
Lolos or I-jén_ ... vis 
Luhch’wan wes ass 
Lutzes eee 

M. 
Macwe district .. tes site eos 
Maingtha eee Bes 
Maingthas or A-ch’ ang... oo 
Mandalay, foundatiun of ... ses sex 
——— district ary she aa 
Mang Léon, Western e08 ae aaa 
Man Hang * tee vee 
Mané, a branch of the Bre see nr 
Mantzus ee isi eos soe 
Manumanaw, Bre. ae 
Mao Kingdom, its greatest extent ‘ee 
its overthrow os a6 

Marans oe ji ro 
Marips bad sae 
Marriage customs among the Rumai |. ane 


————of Zayeing 


Marriages between specified families amongst Kachins 


Maru and Lashi pedigree ... oe ee 
Marus... Me se 
Mawk Mai, rebellion of Kolan Sawbwa one 
Meiktila district tes one eee 
Memorial posts of Chins... ies ee 
Mépu Karens ... ove ove eee 
Miaotzu or Hméng was tae tee 
Military Police, formation of sae see 

conversion into regiments tee wee 
Minbu district... soe 


Mindén Min, conspirac which led to his accession 
capture o ene ‘ 


- ————— his accession a ceenswlediel by China 
Mission to Calcutta in 1854 


——~—foundationof Mandalay _ . oda 
— Royal mint established, 1865 : 
rebellion of Myingén Prince ats 
——= Padeing Prince 08 
—-———-mixed Court established . ese 
Fifth Great Synod held Se 


embassy to London sei 
his death as aes _ 
Mishmis possibly called Khunnongs ... 

Mithila, or Meittila, the classical name for Yiinnan 


Mi-twe, Kachin medium... san aes 
Mogaung oe 
Wuntho Sawbeva, Governor of | ‘ey 
————fighting with Kachins at a oes 
Mois = 6 
Mén, the, not connected with the Rumai and Wa 
Months, Kachin names of ... see aes 


40-43 
121, 156, 175 
310 

364 

$32 

615 

531 

222, 241 
226 

381 

375 

489 

540 

404 

384 

382 

50 

139, 171 
472 

55° 

597 
141,174, 1 49 
185 


134, 167 


Montbs, names of, among Karen-ni_ ... 


Mourning, shaving the head oo 

Ming Leng __... ove ave 

————Mao founded ee “vs 
Mit 


Saw Maung appointed Sawbwa 


British post established, 1888 
—revolt against King Thibaw 
Mu Hed or La’hu 


vi. | > INDEX. 


Mu Rus, a clan mentioned by Colonel "Macgregor. 


Myce eos ore eee 

Seo eee oo 
law in forcein —... ons 
Myen or La’hu cos vee 
Myingén Prince, rebellion of ee 
Myingyan district eee one 
Myitkyina district created .. ove 


attacked by Kachins vee 


Na-CHIs cee eae 
Names among Shans coe 
-of children among the Mépu Karens 


Plenty: et of oulewn nee Rumai... 
Nam established wea 
Nam Mao v val io and the Shans cee 
Nampatung post established ove 
Nanchao, Kingdom of _... a 


Nat of the earth, Kachin ... 
——feast at Nam Hsan in lawng Peng 


Nats, spirits of Kachins ... ove 
Ne-su or Ngo-su ons oo 
Ney Elias on the Shans ice 
N ‘o-su or Ne-su vee ee 

hkums aie see a 


Nicknames, racial “ 
Ningkhis, Kachin illegitimate children 


Nwite, Chin tribes aes cae 

oO. 
Oarus, Chin... ee es 
Ordeal, Kachin forms of ... ass 
Origin of Shans, folks myth eos 

P. 
Papaunes or Kékawnguu ... ies 
Padeing Prince, rebellion of ove 


Pagan as a district 

divided between Myingyan or Pakékku 

Pai-i aoe 

Pakkat8, the Wa primeval « cave 

Pakdékku district ove 

Palaung, popular etymology ‘of name ... 
traditions as to their origin... 

————clan divisions eos ae 

Palaungs or Rumai oe ou 


~~ 
eee 
eve 
eee 
coo 


Nai, chief seat of Burman administration in the Shan States . 


131, 166, a 
ser 


INDEX. 


Palaungs, their houses esi ove ies 

their dress or ee see 
Palans ee we fea 
Panna and Loté as <a 
Panthay, origin of the word ans see 
Panthays or Hui-Hui _ ea wee 


Pa-o, race name of the Taungthu Pr as 
Parker’s, Mr., translation from Chinese "annuals ... 
————, on early Shan history . 


Phayre, death of, at Padein ove ed 
Physical divisions of Upper Burma... ees 
Polytonic and Monotonic languages vee i 
Péng, Kingdoin of as vee 
Po Saw of Mogaung aes a ii 
Poumang ss» ee ove ‘és 
Pramané, Bré ... sae tee 
Precedence of Sawbwas_.. 
Prince Henri d’Orleans on the Sources of Irrawaddy 
Property among Kachins ... oe eee 
Pyinmana, as a district ... bas eee 
Q. 
Queens power of Burmese aes eee 


Ramang or Kraw, Wa chiefs 
Rebels after the annexation, their various character 
Religion, early, of Shans 


Riang tribes... os ea 
Richardson at Mang Nai, 1837 wee sea 
Ruby Mines district wee tes is 
Rumai or Palaungs ‘ae oe oes 
Ss. 
Sapan Lepais ... oa eas oes 
Sadén post besieged Ss a 
Sagaing district 5 iG tbe ass 


ue ang, Kachin elders 

mn Lang Hpa, the great Tai conqueror 
=e Kachins punished... ove 
——- Lahtawngs 
Santeng cee Chiaokuo Yao 
Sao Ngan H pe ‘ 


Sassans 

Sawlapaw 

Sawng- in Karens or Zayeins ‘os 
Seals given by China to Hsen Wi ses wae 


Seasons, Kachin names of . 

Secretariats for Upper and Lower Burma combined 
Sé Lan, the ancient capital of the Shans ie 
- founded in 1035 


Shan Hills oe oe aa 
Burmese policy i in oes see 

origin of the name... Pen aaa 

—- customs ae Bi ove 
——- cycle or Hpé Wan ... ve ove 
—— characteristics ot toe woe 


260, 271 


259, 270 


- 137, 171, 178 


81 


506 
119 
320 
519 
284 
124, 160, 176 

483 


205 
et seq. 325 
208 et seq. 

319 


vin. INDEX. 


Shan country... ea ie i is 

Officials... as FP 
—- Settlement west of the Irrawaddy, legend of sit 
——- States, their number in Burmese times ata vee 


under British rule “s 
divided into Northern and Southern charges, 1888 


———— 


— development of oe vee ese 
—-—— Administration under British rule oak 
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THE 


UPPER BURMA GAZETTEER. 


CHAPTER X. 
RELIGION AND ITS SEMBLANCES.® 


THE nominal religion of nine-tenths of the population of Upper 
Burma is Buddhism. It is the fashion now-a-days to say that 
Buddhism is not a religion at all, but a system of philosophy, or a 
code of morality. Asa religion it has been discussed in the British 
Burma Gazetteer, to which the present compilation is a supple- 
ment, and nothing need therefore be added here. The whole of 
the population of Upper Burma and all that of the Shan States, 
except the hill tribes, is returned as Buddhist. The Chins, 
Kachins, and other hill men are labelled na¢ worshippers. Since, 
however, a system of philosophy hardly satisfies the hopes and 
fears of human nature, it is not surprising to find that animistic 
religion prevails side by side with Buddhism and not only has a 
great hold on the people, but was formally sea Sia by the 
Burmese Court. Before treating of this, however, the indisputable 
influence of the monks and their attitude after the annexation, merits 
some notice, since it exhibits Buddhism in its attitude towards the 
administration of the country. The bulk of what follows is adapted 
from papers by Mr. Taw Sein Ko. The Buddhist monks had very 
considerable influence under the Burmese Government. The 
highest rank was given to them for the first few days after they 
passed the Patamabyan examination, held annually in June at the 
foot of Mandalay Hill. Valuable rewards usually accompanied this 
temporary rank and, when they died at any age beyond the ordinary, 
the grandest of obsequies were given to their remains at the cost 
of the Siate. It was an axiom that no monk could utter a false- 
hood, and his word therefore was universally respected and accepted 
as true. He had access to the King and the Ministers at all times, 
and those of the higher grades received specially stamped leaves to 
enable them to correspond with the Court. They could and did 
exercise their influence in various ways. Sometimes a person 
ordered out for execution obtained his life and a pardon on their 
intercession; they were occasionally the only check on the tyranny 
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and extortion of powerful officials; they obtained remission of 
taxes for the people in times of scarcity and disaster, or temporary 
relief when there was a local failure of crops; very often it was 
only through the monks that men imprisoned, for offences which no 
one remembered, for a term which never had been fixed, could 
obtain release. Thus under the Burmese Government the pongy?, 
who theoretically had nothing to do with politics, or things of this 
world, was really a political power, the only permanent power in 
a system where office was liable to be as transient and evanescent 
as the hues of the rainbow or the tints of the dying dolphin. 


He could, as Mr. Taw Sein Ko says, report on the conduct of 
officials, criticise their methods of en have them removed 
or transferred, if necessary, and offer suggestions for the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the people; and his representation always 
received attention at the hands of the Government ; sometimes the 
acts of Government were modified through his representations. 
In 1220 B. E. (1859) King Mindén confiscated all private lands 
in the Mandalay district and gave them to the soldiery. The 
péngyts represented to him the hardship which this was to the 
people and the order of confiscation was cancelled. Againin 1234 
B. E. (1873) the st-sa lands held in the Meiktila and other districts 
by the troopers of the Shwepyi Yanaung regiment were resumed 
by Government. The order for this resumption was abrogated at 
the instance of the monks of the district. 


The taking of life near all monasteries is forbidden. The 
pongy's in various places succeeded in getting the destruction of 
ife forbidden in wider areas, the boundaries of which were strictly 
defined. Saving the life of a human being was a still more obvious 
duty for a monk, and there are several instances given in which the 
King granted a reprieve on the intercession of a Sadaw. The 
Pagan King was probably the solitary instance in all Burmese 
history of a deposed King surviving his overthrow and living for 
many years afterit, not in the sanctuary of a monastery but actually 
in the capital of his supplanter, and the fact that he was allowed to 
live was due to King Mindén’s firm belief that he was the head of 
religion even more than ruler of the State. Thusthe péngy? was a 
power in the Government of the country, a power constituted and 
fostered so as to place a salutary check on the tyranny and 
oppression of officials on the one hand, and to reconcile the people 
to the existing form of government on the other. It wasin tacit 
recognition of such services that the péngy? received from the 
State a monthly subsistence allowance, usually in the form of rice, 
but sometimes in money, which was, of course, handed over to the 
kapptya, or lay manciple of the 4yauug. In addition to this the 
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monk’s relatives were exempted from taxation, and he had also 
the privilege of being amenable to the jurisdiction of the ecclesi- 
astical courts only, in all matters, even in those in which laymen were 
parties in the case. His monastery was a sanctuary and offered 
a safe asylum to all offenders against law and justice, provided they 
assumed the yellow robe. In many cases also the monastery was 
a place where valuable property might be deposited in troublous 
and dangerous times. In addition to this, of course, the monk was 
a social power, as he is wherever Buddhism prevails, whatever the 
form of government. He was the guardian of religion, the deposi- 
tary of learning, the instructor of the young, the spiritual adviser 
of the elderly and aged. His opinions even in secular matters were 
always accepted with respect and sometimes largely sought for; 
he was in fact the self-constituted protector of his flock, on whose 
behalf he was privileged to intercede with the temporal authorities. 
He was also cited as the best possible witness in all important 
transactions such as the signing of wills, the transference of lands, 
and the closing of mortgages. 


With such privileges accorded to the monks, one can quite 
believe the estimate of Mr. Taw Sein Ko that under Burmese rule 
three per cent. of the population of Upper Burma, including the 
Cis-Salween Shan States, were péngyts, and that in Mandalay itself 
there were 13,227 members of the order, or about eight per cent. of 
the total population. 


Although, strictly speaking, it is contrary to the theory of the 
founder of the sacred order, which declared that there was no 
superiority in rank, but only superiority in piety and length of 
observation of the vows, a hierarchy was established to regulate 
the conduct of the monks. 


At the head was the 7hathanabaing, who may be called the 
Grand Superior of the order. He is usually styled the Archbishop, 
but the name seems as misleading as the title of priest, which 1s 
usually applied to the péugyz. The name of monk seems to fit 
the Buddhist man of religion better than that of priest, which implies 
a ritual and regular spiritual services. The Zhathanabaing was 
appointed by the King and was invested with supreme authority in 
all matters of dogma, as well as of ecclesiastical polity. He was 
assisted by a council, or Thudama (Sudhama) of learned Sadaws, 
who varied in number from eight to twelve, and who assumed the 
full power of the superior of the order, in his absence, or when the 
post was vacant. The majority of the Sadaws were appointed by 
the King, and those so appointed were styled 7asett-ya sayadaw 
(teachers who have the seal). 
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A Mahadan Wun, or ecclesiastical censor, was under the orders 
of the Zhathanabaing, and the Wut-mye Wun, the Manager of 
Wuttakan or pagoda lands and Governor of pagoda slaves, was also 
instructed by the Superior-General of the order. 


The whole country was divided into ecclesiastical jurisdictions or 
dioceses, if the word be thought convenient, and each of these was 
placed under a gaing-gyék. Each gaing-gydk had under him a 
number of gaing-éks, each of whom again was assisted by a number 
of gaing-dauks. All ecclesiastical disputes in the dioceses were 
settled by the Provincial superiors, or Bishops, and an appeal lay 


from their decisions to the Zhudama or Consistory of Sayadaws in 
Mandalay. 


As has been already noted, the influence of the headmen was 
very commonly exerted in civil, criminal, and revenue matters, 
though this interference in purely secular matters is directly opposed 
to the doctrines laid down by Gaudama Buddha for the guidance 
of the mendicants. As the power was exerted in Upper Burma, 
however, good nearly always resulted. The simple péngy:, the 
head of a single monastery, the prior, if the correspondence with 
the monastic orders is to be maintained, might exert his influence 
in all cases which were not offences against the State, and so might 
even the upasin, the ordinary friar, not presiding over a kyaung, 
or the maung-yin, the novitiant. Within their spiritual jurisdiction 
they could procure the mitigation of punishments, or could have a 
case compromised, ace | by lecturing the parties and getting a 
written guarantee from the offenders that they would keep the 
peace and abstain from wrong-doing. In civil cases, especially in 
those of inheritance, the péngy2’s settlement was that most frequently 
sought for, and the terms were usually reduced to writing in a 
memorandum noting the heads of the settlement and signed by the 
parties. ; 


When the people of a district or township refused to pay revenue, 
or atrears of taxes, the local gaing-gyék or gaing-ék, the abbot or 
prior, or in important cases some influential Sayadaw, was com- 
monly asked to speak to them on behalf of the Government, and his 
intervention was usually successful. A Sadaw of eminence had 
always the power to have a case, pending before the temporal 
courts, transferred to him for settlement. The monks thus held the 
balance between the ruler and the ruled. 


The Burmese Government, however, reserved to itself the right of 
punishing any offence which affected its own stability, or was con- 
trary to the public good. Thus beyond the four paraztka, or cardi- 
nal sins, the commission of which imply immediate expulsion from 
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the Order—fornication, theft of property worth five rupees or more, 
murder, and false arrogation of supernatural powers—the following 
offences brought about the immediate intervention of the civil 
authorities :— 


(2) Participation in a conspiracy of some prince, or rebel. 

(6) Harbouring bad characters. 

(c) Admission to the monastery as novice, or monk, of men 
who have evaded punishment, unless this were with 
the approval of their guardians and of the secular 
authorities. 

(d) The practice of alchemy, sorcery, astrology, medicine, 
tattooing, and the distribution of love-charms and ta- 
lismans against wounds of whatever kind. 


To keep the Order acquainted with public affairs and the state 
of the country, the Burmese Government supplied the heads of 
tatks and kyaungs, priories and monasteries, with copies of all 
royal orders, acts, rules, and the like. The Mahadan Wun also was 
required to submit to the 7hudama, or Consistory of Sadaws, regis- 
ters of all novices and monks resident in the country, with particu- 
lars as to their place of birth, the names of their parents, their lay 
and conventual names, the books they studied or taught, and 
all other particulars of a like kind. Reports as to the arrival or 
movement of monks were submitted direct by the Sadaws, and 
in all such matters the ecclesiastical censor and his staff were 
required to exercise a strict supervision. 


Monks charged with an offence against the state were tried by 
the Zhudama Sadaws and were unfrocked and handed over to-the 
civil authorities, if found guilty. The civil authorities then tried 
them according to the ordinary law. Mr. Taw Sein Ko gives the 
following instances :—About the year 1866 a monk called U Cho 
was suspected of being connected with a plot in favour of some 
prince, probably the Myingén and Myingéndaing. U Cho dis- 
obeyed an order to remain within the palace stockade and was 
arrested and sent before the Zhudama,. By the Consistory he was 
disrobed and was eventually deported by the regular magistrates 
to Mogaung. 


In the year 1880 a monk called U Keikti entered the palace in 
the morning with eight attendants. He was found to have a lay- 
man’s clothes and a @fa in his possession. On his trial he was 
sentenced by the Ministers, with the concurrence of the Consistory 
of Sadaws, to be deported to Male in the Shwebo district. The 
Yanaung Mintha, however, had him put to death in prison. It may 
be noted that monks convicted of treason, after taking off the 
yellow robe, had to wear a suit of white. 
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Buddhist religious institutions are of three kinds—pagodas, mo- 
nasteries, and clerical libraries, in which Buddhist texts and com- 
mentaries are preserved. To each class of institution Burman kings 
made endowments of land and appointed certain families as care- 
takers. The gift was usually recordéd in Kyauk-sa or lithic 
inscriptions. These endowments and the families assigned to the 
monasteries were under the control of the Mahadan Wun, while 
those of pagodas were supervised by the Wutmye Wun. Theright 
of collecting revenue from lands belonging to pagodas was farmed 
out and granted to the highest bidder, who was generally a head- 
man of pagoda slaves, as at Pagan; and such revenue, as well 
as the thathameda tax, derived from the families attached to 
kyaungs and pagodas, who were looked upon as outcasts from 
society, were not appropriated for the use of the State, but put 
aside at the treasury and expended by the A/ut-dawm in repairing 
monasteries and shrines, and in paying the salaries of the manci- 
ples of such religious institutions. The lands with which eyaungs 
were endowed were not extensive, and the revenue from them was 
disposed of by the Sadaw, under whose control they were placed. 
The following examples of the Kyauk-sa, recording the endowments 
of pagodas, may be taken as typical of all these documents. There 
is a great collection of them in the enclosure and curtilege of the 
Arakan Pagoda, Maha Muni, in Mandalay. The originals are or 
ought to be at the pagodas themselves, but many have been lost 
and still more defaced by age :— 


Record of the Wuttakan ger of the Shwe-Indein Zedi (qp08s 
so 

The Shwe-Indein Zedi, (3,e08:03$coc8) built by King Dhamma- 
Thaw-Ka (og>¢00200083) in Inléywa, (20&:ccosg>) was renewed by 
King Nawrahta (¢35qc0206:) in the year two hundred of Religion (343 
B.C.), and he, in addition, dedicated a piece of glebe land, besides 
devoting the families of rebels as pagoda slaves to the service of the 
pagoda. This pagoda was subsequently removed by Narapati Si- 
thumingyi (sqocBepSogo&:Bs), Mohnyin Mintayagyi (8tegSsoSsc0cps 
(8s), Minyé-kyawzwa Mingaung (08sQeay5g>0&sc0028), and Sinbyu- 
shin-min (oBGjabets), and is bounded on the east by Kyawkpyun 
Ye-twet (saqyood(Q$eqogo5), Naukkan In (¢320505906:), and Sinthégén 
(coScoo0q$2) ; on the south-east by Thayet Maung Hnitma (00q05 
eae sh on the south by Kan-kaukywahaung-chaung (o3¢00205 
q2eco26seq26s); on the south-west by Chaung-chaukgyi Pyasweé hills 
foqobsa3jons rare cor2és) ; on the west by Sin-yék Nyaung Sin 
(co8q5ep02508) water-fall ; on the north-west by the Sittaung Taung- 
Kamauk (oSeo02&¢e0280¢0205), and the Yathe Taung-kék (q¢o96002 
9) hills; on the north by the Nat-thami (s05008:) and the Wély 
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tamma (cocqeog) hills ; and on the north-east by Inyebyin-kaukchan 
(so8%eqGEe0020895). The land is exempted from dues of every kind. 
The above is the later wording of the inscription, on the stone 
erected by the Great-grandfather, the Mintayagyi (o§scocp:(8e) in 
the year 1147 B.E. (1785 A.D.). 


Wuttakan lands of the Shwe-Zigin Zedt (Rodsa$coB) at 
Pagan. - 


The piece of glebe land dedicated by Sithumingyi (ogSoqo&s(Bs) 
is bounded on the east by Bawdigén (ce2809§) ; on the south by 
Myingan Nyaungbin (@&00$¢p0208), near Mingala Tédaw (od2020 
cooS); on the west by Bilu-tet-chaung (sBogsconScgr&s), below An- 
awk-myit (s0¢3005(@5) ; and on the north by the Irrawaddy (ccpoc8) 
river, and is estimated to contain 700 square fas (co). The Wun 
(o§) in charge enjoys the revenue derived. 

During the reign of Mintayagyi (oSsoxcp:§8) in Zeyapura 
Sagaing (covcoga oofés) there arose a dispute as to the name 
(whether Shwe-seyak6n or Shwe-zikén) of the pagoda and its glebe 
land between Sithu (0$oq) and his household, and this finally 
reached the ears of Mintayagyi (oSsoocp:(§s), who ordered resort 
to be made to the ordeal of diving in the river (whoever rose first 
to the surface lost) to decide the question. Sithu (eg§>q) failed in 
the contest and the case was accordingly decided in favour of his 


men. This took place on the 14th waxing of the month of Zawtha-° 


lin of 1124 B.E. (September 1762). ; 

During the reign of Sinbyushin Mintayagyi (coffjq&o&scocpsBs) in 
Ratanapura awamyo (q0032yqs90(8), a similar dispute arose between 
the Nyaung-u Thugyi (¢p9288:0q{@s) and his men. The case was 
referred to Bonsantu Hlut Sayadaw (03d0j0g05002p¢005) who, in like 
manner, decided the case against the thugyi on the 13th waning 
of the month of Kasén (com$) of 1134 B.E. (May 1772). 


The above is the later wording of the inscription on the stone as 
erected by Bodaw Paya of the golden city of Amarapura (s0q¢q) 
in the year 1147 B.E. (1785). 

Since the relations between the Burmese Government and the 
Buddhist monks were such as have been described it is not surpris- 
ing that the mendicants played a considerable part in the disturb- 
ances which accompanied and followed the annexation of Upper 


Burma. The most conspicuous instance was perhaps the rebellion . 


of the Mayanchaung péngyz, when it became clear that there would 
be war with Upper Burma. A Shan, who had been wearing the 
yellow robe for some time in a monastery at Mayanchaung, a small 
Shan village in the Shwegyin district of Lower Burma, made his 
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way to Mandalay and obtained an order from the Taingda Mingyi 
to create a diversion in Lower Burma in favour of the king. He 
returned and obtained the support of the Shan péngyis of Shwele 
and Kyaukkalat, and gathered a large following round him in the 
Shwegyin district. He proclaimed himself King Thibaw’s agent, 
arrogated the title of ‘‘ Mayanchaung generalissimo,” and offered 


Jarge rewards for the heads of white soldiers and sepoys. His in- 


. fluence was increased by the power which he claimed to possess, of 


conferring invulnerability by certain mystic tattoo marks; and he 
further inflamed the popular mind by representing the British as 
bent upon subverting the national religion. On the 15th December 


1885 a detachment of from eighty to a hundred men under the 


Kyaukkalat péngyt attacked Winpadaw and Sittang police guards, 
overpowered them, killed several policemen, and obtained a consider- 
able supply of arms. After this the monk-leaders joined forces and 
such was the prestige that their preaching and successes had gained 
for them, that on the 16th December 1885 their following had swell- 


ed to between eight hundred and athousand men. The fighting © 


element of this force was composed entirely of Shans, who were 
simple dacoits. Whatever the pretensions of the leaders may have 
been the men took no pains to conceal that their object was loot. 
The Burmese peasantry were treated with great cruelty; but the 
bad characters from amongst themselves joined the Shans and, 
though they were too cowardly to afford much help to the rebel 
leaders in the fighting that followed, they did not hesitate to take 
advantage of the prevailing confusion and rushed in wherever a 
chance of pillage was offered. The Mayanchaung sent one detach- 
ment against Kyaikto under a pongy: of Petkaleik, another was sent 
against Bilin, while a third was detached to raise a revolt in the 
Pegu district. The Mayanchaung péngyz himself with the main 
oody made a desperate assault on Shwegyin town on the 19th 
December. He was defeated and driven off with heavy loss. The 
Kyaukkalat pongy?s detachment of the rebel force had, the day 
before, been routed and dispersed in an encounter with the Pegu 
police at Myitkyo. The Kyaikto and Bilin parties met with some 
success, but were driven off as soon as troops arrived from Moulmein. 
The ramificaiions of the rebellion embraced the whole of the 
Shwegyin district and portions of Amherst, Salween, Taungngu, 
and Pegu. It was widespread in its effect and commenced a 
polos of totally unexpected disorder in Lower Burma. The péngyt 

imself, after many vicissitudes, was captured by the Christian 
Bghai-Karens on the roth March 1886, starving in a refuge in the 
Taungngu hills. He was publicly hanged in front of the Kyaikto 
police-station, and many of his followers were captured and punished, 
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but some remained at large for many months and plundered and 
killed until they were hunted down. 


This rising cannot be attributed to monkish discontent. It 


was arranged for before Mandalay was occupied, and there is good 
ground for believing that it was really what the leaders professed 
it to be, a political diversion in favour of the Burmese Government. 
In this respect it differred from the plots and risings which took 
place after the annexation, and it gives an excellent example of the 
ne dee of the sacred order by the Burmese Government, 


Another monk who gave even greater trouble was Oktama. He 
commenced his rising in February 1886 in the Légaing township, on 
the banks of the Mén river, inthe Minbu district. The post of Sagu, 
held by a British force, was attacked and burnt by a band of from 
five to six hundred, under the leadership of Oktama. From this 
time till his capture in July 1889, Oktama continued to be one of 
the most troublesome opponents of the British Government in 
Upper Burma. In March 1886 he unsuccessfully besieged Salin 
with over three thousand men, and also fomented serious trouble 
in Sale. The north part of Minbu district was completely in his 
hands for many months and his influence was practically supreme 
in that part of the country till towards the close of 1888. He had 
a powerful organization of lesser chiefs, among whom he parcelled 
out the country into fiefs. A systematic method of pillage was 
adopted throughout the disaffected tract and.the robbers for long 
enjoyed comparative immunity owing to the impassable nature of 
the wild forest country and the deadly malaria of the climate. 
Oktama’s rule extended almost without check from the foot of the 
Arakan Yomas up to the river Irrawaddy. He assumed the title of 
Mingyi, or Great Minister of State, and had his A¢wznwun or Secre- 
tary. His chief Lieutenants were Byainggyiand Oktaya, the latter, 
like himself, a monk who had thrown aside the yellow robe. This 
powerful organization yielded in the cold weather of 1888-89 to a 
system of incessant and vigilant patrolling, coupled with continued 
fines on the villages which harboured and assisted the rebels. In 
July 1889 Oktama was captured, convicted, and hanged, shortly 
after Oktaya and Byainggyi had met the same fate. Numerous 
stories were from time to time afloat concerning the origin and 
motive of Oktama’s rebellion. The following version of the matter 
is extracted from a letter written by a Mandalay péngyt to a brother 
monk in Tavoy shortly after the rising :— 

“A column of 4a/a troops went up to Sagu and took up their 
“quarters in a monastery. The abbot was sweeping, when the 
“ kalas were exasperated with him for raising the dust, which annoy- 
‘“‘ed them, so they slapped the péngyi on the face. The holy man, 
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“ saying to himself that so long as the country was under the rule 
‘Cof the ignorant, wicked, and animal-like éa/as, he would never ~ 
‘remain in the priesthood, doffed his robe, collected five hundred of 
‘this able-bodied disciples, and killed all the six hundred men com- 
“posing the column.” This is an absurd invention. Oktama him- 
self, when on trial, alleged that in February 1886 he paid a visit to 
the camp of the Myinzaing Prince and obtained a commission from 
him to fight the British.. This may or may not have been true, 
but it at any rate shows the relations between Church and State under 
the Burma rule. : 


Another monk, who was conspicuous in several plots and risings 
against the British Government after the annexation and who is 
still at large, was U Parama. He was a Danu (Burmese-Shan 
métis) by race, and a native of Méng Yai, the capital of the Shan 
State of South Hsen Wi (Theinni). He came to Mandalay and 
was received by the 7hathanabaing, who appointed him gaimgék 
or superior of the Hsi Paw (Thibaw) dependency Hsum_ Hsai 
(Thénzé). There he joined the following - the Myinzaing Prince, 
a son of Mindén Min, and when the rebellion collapsed on the death 
of the young Prince, Parama became an ardent supporter of the 
Limbin confederacy. The Limbin Prince, who lavished titular dis- 
tinctions with a free hand during his short-lived career as a pre- 
tender, created U Parama 7hathanabaing of the Shan States. When 
the Limbin surrendered at Méng Nai in May 1887, U Parama made 
his way to Kéngtiing, and thence, after failing to get the Sawbwa 
of that State to oppose the British Government, moved north to 
throw in his lot with Saw Yan Naing, another pretender, who since 
18go has been living in seclusion in the Shan-Chinese States of the 
Téng Yiieh prefecture. U Parama affords an example of affection 
for the State rather than for the Church, for aletter was sent to him 
from the Thathanabaing in Mandalay advising him to be reconciled 
with the British Government. 


U Rewata and U Einda were two other intriguing monks, who 
did not, however, take up arms. They were supporters of the 
Myinzaing Prince, and U Rewata sent aletter to the abbot of the 
golden monastery in Henzada for the purpose of inflaming the 
minds of the people of Lower Burma against the British. This was 
shortly after the annexation. Two years afterwards, when the mo- 
nastery of another seditious monk, U Sandima, was searched at 
Tavoy, a letter of exactly similar import was found addressed to 
him by the same U Rewata of the Megawadi monastery, Mandalay. 
U Rewata and his fellow conspirator U Einda were arrested and 
confined. Such monks, in their way, created more trouble than the 
Burmese Government, unassisted, could have compassed. 
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In the course of the investigations which led to the arrest of U 
Rewata and U Einda information was gained that a “ fat, fair, stout 
“ péngyt with a harsh voice” from Yandoon in Lower Burma had 
paid a visit to U Rewata’s monastery, the Megawadi in Mandalay, 
and, in aid of U Rewata’s schemes, had undertaken to overthrow 
the British power at Yandoon, Pantanaw, and Ma-ubin. This in- 
telligence was communicated to the District Officers, who succeed- 
ed in identifying the fat, fair, stout péngy? with U Thumana (whose 
Jay name was Nga Tdk) of the Min monastery in Yandoon. Fur- 
ther enquiry showed that U Thumana was a native of Shwebo in 
Upper Burma and that he had been settled in Yandoon for many 
years. Apart from his visit to Mandalay and his connection with 
U Rewata, it was proved-that U Thumana was concerned in criminal 
conspiracies in Lower Burma. One of the disciples of the Min 
kyaung, like the head pongys, a native of Shwebo, had, in February 
1887, raised a band of dacoits and attacked a police guard in the 
Théngwa district, more than twenty others connected with the 
kyaung had been engaged in dacoities and had met with various fates, 
some of thern being shot in encounters with the police, others hanged, 
and others transported. The confessions of his disciples who were 
brought to trial indicated that U Thumana was intimately concern- 
ed in their performances ; and papers found, when the kyaung was 
searched, proved that his designs were not confined to the direc- 
tion of petty dacoity, but that he really aimed at the subversion of 
the Government. U Thumana was therefore detained in gaol. 

When Mandalay was occupied by the British troops, the two 
sons of the Metkaya Prince, afterwards known by the name of the 
Chaunggwa Princes, were prisoners inthe palace. The elder Prince, 
named Maung Po Yén, was then about nineteen years of age and the 
younger, Maung Bien or Pyen, about twelve. These Princes were 
released with the other State prisuners. They remained some days 
in Mandalay and visited during that time the Modi Sadaw, who had 
known their father. Then they made their way to Chaung-gwa in 
the Ava district, where Maung Yén became known under the name 
of Saw Yan Naing and Maung Bien as Saw Yan Paing. They col- 
lected a large number of men, who, after fighting for many months 
against the British troops, were eventually scattered. About the 
end of October 1886, Prince Saw Yan Naing came to Mandalay 
with a few followers, amongst whom was one of the Mayanchaung 
péngyis, with some of his men. A plot was formed to seize the 
town in the name of the Prince; several meetings took place at the 
Eindawya pagoda, south of B road; the parts to be taken by the 
different conspirators in attacking the town were allotted ; two royal 
seals, bearing a ga/én (a fabulous bird) crest, emblematic of the day 
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of the week on which Saw Yan Naing was born, were prepared and 
a Brahmin (Pdnna) astrologer was consulted regarding the proba- 
ble issue of the conspiracy. The astrologer drew the horoscopes 
of the two Princes and declared that the stars did not favour the 
elder Prince, but were auspicious to his brother. He advised that 
the elder Prince should travel about, otherwise misfortunes would 
befall him. The courage of the Prince and his adherents then 
failed them, and Saw Yan Naing, with about ten followers, started 
north, passing through Kabaing, Madaya, Yenatha, and Zethit to 
Kainggyi in the Shan feudatory State of Méng Long, where he 
halted and sent letters to the Myoza, begging him to befriend him. 
He received an evasive answer advising him to take refuge in the terri- 
tory ofa more powerful Chief. On the advice of the Mayanchaung 
péngyi, the Prince pushed on to Kalagwé, where the Myoza was 
staying, but the Chief would not see him and requested him to go 
on to Léngan, about two miles from Kalagwé. There the Prince 
_ was stricken with fever, and on the 1st January 1887 he was lying 
at Lényan almost dying of fever and privations and abandoned by 
most of his starving followers, but he recovered and is still at large 
in Chinese territory. 

On the 8th January 1887, the younger Prince, who had separated 
from his brother when their following was broken up, was brought 
to Mandalay by Bo Pan and entrusted to the care of the Modi 
Sadaw. On the day the young Prince arrived the Modi monaste 
took fire in the middle of the day, and the fire, spreading to the souk 
quarter of the town, burnt over 300 houses. It is believed that the 
pongyis themselves set fire to the monastery and that they attri- 
buted the fire to the supernatural power of the young Prince. Pre- 
parations were immediately made to call the Prince’s adherents to- 
gether, and on the 15th January messengers were sent out from the 
Zingyaing, a small monastic building used as a covered walk by the 
péngyis, to the followers of the Prince in the different parts of the 
town to invite them to attend at the Modi monastery on the 16th 
January. Many of those invited failed to attend on that day and the 
meeting was adjourned to the 18th January. On that day the con- 
apie begin to assemble shortly after nine in the morning, and 
about midday they were all present in the small monastery. The 
adherents of the Prince were assembled in the centre room with the 
péngyis, whilst the Sadaw sat in a small room adjoining, and only 
separated from the conspiraters by a low bamboo partition. As the 
supporters of the Prince came in they made obeisance to the Sadaw 
and were then directed to go into the next room. As soon as they 
had all assembled the young Prince was introduced and seated next 
one of the monks. Another of the péngyzs had in his hand a book 
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containing a list of the conspirators. A charmed image, said to be 
bullet-proof, and the favourable horoscope were handed round to 
the assembly and plans for the attack of the town were vaguely dis- 
cussed. One of the péngyts was to seize the east quarter of the 
town with Kywetnapa and Tamékso men ; an ex-thugyi was to take 
possession of the Residency ; the Prince’s adherents round the 
Arakan pagoda were to occupy the west quarter of the town; an ex- 
official at the head of the king’s soldiery, still living in the city, was to 
surprise the north gate of the city. The conspirators whilst dis- 
cussing these plans were at the same time taking the oath of alle- 
giance to the young Prince. An image of Gaudama, made of the 
wood of the sacred tree at Buddhagya was dipped in a jar of water 
and each conspirator drank a cupful of the water, while he repeat- 
ed the words of the oath:—“ If I fail in my allegiance to the young 
“ Prince or swerve from it, may I die by the cut of a sword, or the 
“thrust of a spear.” 


About half the conspirators had taken the oath when the monas- 
tery was rushed by a body of Burman police under Inspector Maung 
Ni, supported by the Zaunghmu of the west quarter, with 14 towns- 
men. ‘Twenty-three persons, including the Prince, the Sadaw, and 
six pong yis, were arrested ; five conspirators made their escape, one 
of whom was caught very soon afterwards. The same day four 
other persons were arrested as being implicated inthe plot. In the 
monastery the police found the list of conspirators torn up and 
thrown behind a post, the horoscope of the Princes, the charmed 
image and the jar containing the sacred water. A further search led 
to the discovery of the royal stamp hidden in the gutter of the roof. 
The Modi Sadaw (whose lay name was Maung Tha Dun) and 19 
others were sentenced to transportation for life for the part taken 
in this conspiracy. 

U Sandima was much less directly connected with the Tavoy 
rising of February— May 1888. He was the abbot of a popular and 
much frequented monastery within three miles of Tavoy town and 
was early acquainted with the rebel plans and helped to carry them 
out. When troops arrived from Rangoon he sent tidings to the 
rebel camp and enabled the leaders to fall back in good time into 
the jungle and thus escape a direct collision with a superior force. 
It was even said that the Shan Pnnce who headed the rising was a 
pupil or disciple of U Sandima. The monk was arrested and, when 
his monastery was searched, a box of treasonable documents was 
found, which indicated that U Sandima was ill-disposed towards 
the Government and had been in correspondence with notoriously 
disloyal persons in Upper Burma, among them the U Rewata re- 
ferred to above. He had also made himself a medium for disse- 
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minating false and treasonable intelligence regarding the course of 
affairs in Upper Burma. He was detained in gaol for some time, 
and after trial in 1889 was set free and went back to live in Tavoy. 
U Sandima like U Thumana was a native of Shwebo in Upper Bur- 
ma and had been settled in Lower Burma for more than twenty years. 
He contented himself with scheming, but another Tavoy monk, 
Tha Dun, of Kadoseik village. five miles farther up the river, threw 
aside the yellow robe after the murder of the Nabulé 4/yodk and 
constituted himself the /tngala Bo or chief lieutenant of the Sindo 
Prince. He remained with the rebels until they were Saas repul- 
sed in their second attack on Nabulé on May 27th, 1888. Tha Dun 
then like the rest fled across the frontier, where he was captured by 
a party of Siamese troops and sent back with twenty others to Tavoy. 
Most of his companions were transported, and he as the leader was 
hanged. 

Another Upper Burman monk, who had been living for some 
three years, under the name of U Thuriya, at ‘a monastery in Ma- 
yinkaing village near Gyobingauk, planned, in hee 1888, a general 
rising of the country bordering the railway line from Paungdé to 
Tharrawaddy. He gave out that he was acting under the authority 
of the Myingun Prince, and an inflammatory proclamation was pre- 
pared declaring that the object of the movement was the expulsion 
of the Meissa Destt? Kala, the heretical foreigners, from the land 
and the restoration of the Burmese dynasty. The leaders of several 
dacoit gangs which had been disturbing the peace of the district for 
many months were enlisted in support of the péngys’s undertaking. 
On the 1st July he threw off the yellow robe, marched with about 
one hundred followers to Kayinbén on the railway line and there cut 
the telegraph wire and tore up the rails. The rebels then went on 
to the south, but they were met and dispersed by a Burman Myo6ék 
with a party of police. Two of the rebels were killed in the encounter, 
the mail train was saved from being derailed, and the monk and his 
followers were immediately pursued. Of the latter eighty-four ‘were 
arrested, but U Thuriya disappeared and was never captured. 


In August of the same year 1888, information was reeeived 
that a rising headed by a son of the Pakhan prince, King Mindén’s 
brother, was to take place on the 25th of the month in Mandalay. 
The conspirators were to meet at the Eindawya pagoda in B road 
and the Etkabat monastery near D road. Bo To, the dacoit leader on 
the Irrawaddy islands, was to land men in Mandalay who were to 
seize the arms kept in the court-houses, march on the city, and over- 
power the guards at the city and palace gates. The Sadaw of the 
monastery was U Dhamma Thami, commonly known as the Tabayin 
Sadaw, and he was the moving spirit of the conspiracy. The two 
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meeting places were watched, but the Sadaw got the alarm some- 
how. The prince and some of his followers were arrested as they 
left the monastery, and the police coming up immediately afterwards 
seized forty-three inside the £yaung, thirteen of whom were péngyts. 
The prince was weakminded and was merely used as a rallying 
name for the disaffected. The Sadaw got clear away. 


The persistence of the monks led to a conspiracy even in 
Arakan. In February 1889 at Sandoway an ex-péngyi named 
Po Lu and a blind monk, who was an expert in conferring invulnera- 
bility by tattooing, led an ill-armed rabble of from sixty to eighty 
men, with torches and beat of drum, into Sandoway town on the 
mght of Sunday, the 1oth February. They killed only one man, a 
Burman clerk, who came drunk out of a toddy-shop as they entered 
the town, but they set fire to a house and the fire spread to the Gov- 
ernment buildings. They were met by the Indian police under an 
Inspector. The two leaders were killed and the rebels driven across 
the Sandoway creek with a loss of eight others killed and three 
wounded and captured. The remainder fled up the Sandoway creek 
to the hills. They were mostly ignorant country folk from distant 
jungles, with a few Chins from the hills. @wo other pongyts, natives 
of Upper Burma, seem to have been connected with this rising. 
One was the abbot of the Theingén 4yaung in Sandoway and the 
other the head of the Minbya Ayaung. They both suddenly dis- 
appeared before the outbreak and were not afterwards heard of. 
Here as in other cases the monkish leaders called upon the people 
to revolt and join them in the name of religion and nationality. The 
ex-pongyt, Po Lu, declared himself of royal descent and claimed the 
kingdom, but this was only a part of the machinery of the nising. 
The monks were at the bottom of it and were doubtless inspired by 
the disaffected in Mandalay through the agency of itinerant mendi- 
cants. 


The most recent instance of monkish interference in affairs of 
State occurred in October 1897, when a monk U Kelatha, with eigh- 
teen followers, made a mad attack on Fort Dufferin, which was im- 
mediately overcome by a handful of British officers, but not before 
a private of the Royal Scots had been mortally wounded. The 
object of the monk, who professed to be an incarnation of the Setkya 
Prince, was to seat himself on the throne and proclaim himself 
King of Burma. 


Buddhism is the most tolerant of religions, but such aspirations, 
and especially such actions, are in flagrant opposition to its most 
fundamental rules and tenets. If the monks were true brethren of 
the sacred order, they would have no hand in such secular matters, 
and, if the people acted up to the theory of Buddhism, they would 
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recognize that religion and questions of worldly power are things 
apart. 

The explanation of such inconsistencies is to be found in the fact 

Spirit worship. that Buddhism as the religion of the people is 
merely the outward label. The more powerful faith is that of 
Shamanism, the religion of the ancient Hungarians and of most of 
the North Asiatic tribes, and possibly the earliest of all religions, as 
it is certainly the most obvious. 


The question has been discussed at some length by Mr. H. L. 
Eales in his Report on the Census of Burma for 1891. He says: 
“It is from fear of displeasing the mats that the Burman ordinarily 
“ does one thing or refrains from doing another. Bishop Bigandet, - 
‘to whose criticism the view now advanced has been submitted, has 
“not only endorsed this opinion, but has gone even further, and 
‘Tl feel I cannot conclude this topic better than by quoting the 
“opinion with which he has favoured me on the Buddhism of the 
“ Burman :— 

‘“The Buddhism of the people forms little or no part of their daily life. 
The hold that Buddhism has is the hold that a cold, somewhat cynical theo- 
sophical system has over the i@Magination and sentiments of the better edu- 
cated amongst the people. This hold, and the influence the poéngyts exert, 
is created and strengthened by political and chiefly social ties. Every boy 
must go to a monastic school and wear the yellow robe He thus becomes 
‘free’ of the faith and is early taught to look favourably on its professors, 
but in his every-day life, from the day of his birth to his marriage, and even 
when he lies on his death-bed, all the rites and forms that he observes are 
to be traced to animistic and not to Buddhist sources. If calamity over- 
takes him, he considers it to be the work of his mats, and, when he wishes 
to commence any important undertaking, he propitiates these nats, who 
are the direct representatives of the old animistic worship. Even the 
‘pongyts themselves are often directly influenced by the strong under-current 
of animistic religion, which underlies their faith in Buddhism. This dual 
worship, which is still more clearly marked in China, is the explanation of 
the very slight connection between State and society on the one hand and 
religion on the other which is so noticeable in Burma.” 

No one, not even Sangermano, knew the Burmese better than 
the venerable Bishop and, if this was his opinion after half a cen- 
tury of work among them, it does not seem necessary to do more 
than to give instances of the worship and to discuss what the nature 
of the primitive religion was, whether Shamanism or Fetichism, 
abstract or concrete, It is at any rate quite certain that the traces 
of nat-worship which are obvious enough in Lower Burma become 
much more pronounced in the upper territory, Certain feasts were 
formally recognized by the Burmese Court and Ministers of State, 
and even the King and Chief attended them in their official capacity, 
while the ritual to be observed is carefully set forth in the Lawka 
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Byuha, the Shwe-pon-ni-dan, and other treatises on court etiquette 
and duties. Moreover there is a categorical list of.‘ The thirty-seven 


nats of Burma, ” and their history is given at length in the Maha Gita 


Medani. 


Names of “ The thirty-seven min” nats. 


No. Name of naé. Family. 


No. 


Name of nat. Family. 


Shwe Byin Ngé nat or 


1 | Thagy4 nat we {| Royal 19 
2 Mahign Magayi nat... Poor Nyi-daw nat. 

. 3 | Shwe Myet Hna nat, sister do, 20 | Mandalay Bodaw nat ,,.| do. 
of 3, also called Taung- 21 | Min-tha maung Shin __.., | Royal. 
gyi nat. 22 | Hti-byu Saung nat we | do. 

4 | Shwe Na-be nat ase do. 33.| Hti-byu Saung mé-daw ...| do. 
§ | Taung-ngu Shin-min gaung!| Royal 24 | Parreinma-min gaung ...{ do 
6 | Thén Pan Hla nat Ses Poor 25 | Min Sithu nat so | GO. 
7 | Shwe Nawra-hta nat... |] Royal 26 | Min-dara-gyi nat wwe | do. 
8 | Aung Zwa-magyi nat... Poor {| 27 | Thandawgan nat wee | Poor. 
9 | Nga-si Shin nat .. | Royal 28 | Té (or Tabin) Shwe Hti| Royal. . 

10 | Aung-pin-lé Sinbyu-shin ... do. nat, 

11 | Taungmagyi sat tos Poor 29 | Min-yé aung-tin nat vee | do. 

12 | Myauk-min Shin-byu —... do. 30 | Shwe Sitthi nat — wet da. 

13 | Shin-daw nat ‘as do. 31 | Médaw Shwe Saga nat .,.| do. 

14 | Nyaung chin (O) nat... | Royal | 32 | Myauk-bet Shinma ee | do. 
1§ | Maung Hpo Tu nat ... | Merchant| 33 | Anauk mibaya sat oe | da. 
16 ; Yun-Bayin nat «| Royal | 34 | Shin-Kén nat +. | Poor. 
17 | Maung Min Byu nat... Poor | 35 | Shin-Kwa nat “yee | dow 
18 | Shwe Byin Gyi nat or do. 36 | Shin-ne-mi nat vee | do. 


Naung-daw nat. 


Min Kyawzwa nat 


Mr. Taw Sein Ko says that there are properly only thirty-four 
nats, “ but the number thirty-seven has attained: a popular fixity, 
‘because the book of odes chanted when offerings are made to them 
‘consists of thirty-seven odes, a number of the za¢s having more 
“than one ode devoted to them.”. This may be so, ‘but it is an 
undoubted fact that the thirty-seven names given above are now 
universally accepted and are formally tabulated and discussed in the 
Maha Gita Medani. Moreover rude images of the whole thirty- 
seven are carefully preserved in the enclosure of the Shwe Zigén 
pagoda at Pagan. Itis true that the Thagya Min there has a shrine 
apart, and as the king of mats is worshipped separately and ina 
ae different way from the ordinary mats. Moreover the brothers 

hwe Byin are always worshipped together and the Mahagiri nat 
has usually coupled with him his wife Shwe Na Be, his sister Thén- 
pan Hla or Shwe Myet-hna, and his niece Shin Ne Mi. Thus, 
though there are actually thirty-seven, there are only thirty-four 
occasions of worship. The Maha Gita Medani givesa slight history 
of each of these Mat-min and then the proper ode, with indications 
as to the dress of the Nat-kadaw, or medium, and instructions as 
to the character of the accompanying music. Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
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(Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, 
1893) says: ‘ The odes are strictly speaking short autobiographical 
‘* sketches in metre, recited by mediums when they are possessed, 
‘and are somewhat moral in their tendency, inasmuch as they im- 
“press on the audience the sin of treason, rebellion, and assassi- 
“nation. Inthe case of nats who were members of the Royal family, 
“they give a succinct account of their genealogy.” 


Some examples translated from the Maha Gita Medani will best 
show their character and perhaps indicate that the monks have no 
great reason for antagonizing this excrescence on Buddhism, or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say, this basis on which the Bud- 
dhism of the people rests, and are even justified in the mild toleration 
they extend where indeed they do not themselves actually take part. 

The Thagya or Thi’gyan Min is the King of Tawadeintha, the nat 

Thagya Min. country, and his annual descent to earth marks 

: the beginning of the Burmese New Year. The 
Thingyan or water feast is described in the British Burma Gazet- 
seer, and it is the most familar to foreigners of all Burmese festivals. 
The Maha Gita Medani gives scant details about him. He is, it 
states, the representative of the king of Thagyas, who lives on the 
summit of Myin-mo (Mount Meru). On festival daysa large shed 
is erected, and in this it is proper to act various kinds of plays. 
Whilst these are going on there enter the mat-htein, or spirit 
mediums, all dressed alike in ornamental bordered waist-cloths, 
broad sleeved jackets, and with white shawls thrown over the 
shoulders ; with shells in the right hand and sprigs of the tender 
leaves of the Eugenia (thabye) in the left. They step forward in 
o aceful fashion and, standing upright, chant the mat-than as 
ollows :— 


I am the king of the worlds that are situated in the midst of the 
Four Islands, and are surrounded by the Seven encircling Seas and 
the Seven ranges of Mountains. The righteous and the pure in 
heart will I protect, and I will punish such as are ungodly and do 
evil. Therefore have | descended from a height of one hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand yuzanas to watch over the good and over 
the bad and therefore do I pray that every one may avoid evil and 
cleave fast to that which is good. 

_ Then the music strikes up and the ceremony concludes with the 
vigourous dancing of the nat-inspired women. 

The Paige Sha Min, however, stands apart and has the supernatural 
character of an angel of the skies, rather than the earthy connec- 
tions of the others, who are more emphatically spirits in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word. It may be noted that the obsession, 
hypnotism, or mesmerism, which Mr. Andrew Lang maintains to be 
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the origin of religion, is here conjoined with the worship of the de- 
parted, which Mr. Tylor, Mr. Clodd, and a multitude of others believe 
to be the origin of religion, Spirit worship is here mixed up with 
spiritualism. 

The Mahagiri, Magari or Magayi za¢ is as universally and per- 
haps more constantly worshipped, and with him 
is usually conjoined his sister, Hnitma Taung- 
gyishin, often called Shin-dwe Hla, or Sawmé-shin, but most gene- 
rally Shwe Myet-hna naz, the golden-faced one. As Mr. Taw Sein 
Ko says, his wife and his niece are also sometimes added. The 
story told varies slightly, but the main points agree in all districts, 
and the popular version is given here rather than the bald state- 
ment of the nat book. In the reign of Tagaung Min, the king 
who took his name from his capital Tagaung, or Old Pagan, as 
it is frequently called, there lived in that city a blacksmith whose 
name was Nga Tin Daw, who had a son and a daughter. The son 
was named Nga Tin Té, and he was celebrated throughout the 
whole kingdom as the cleverest blacksmith and the most powerful 
man of his age. He had great influence in Tagaung and the king 
was afraid of him and feared that he would raise a rebellion. In 
order to conciliate the blacksmith the king married Tin Té’s sister 
and gave her the title of Thiriwunda, but still he remained uneasy 
in his mind and finally told the queen to summon her brother to the 
palace to receive an appointment. When Tin Té came he was 
seized by the royal guard, bound to a sagadin, a tree which grew in 
the palace yard, and burned to death. The queen begged permis- 
sion to bid farewell to her brother, went up to the burning pile, 
threw herself into the flames and perished with him. The fire was 
put out at once, but both brother and sister were dead and all that 
remained of them was their two heads, which had not been in any 
. way injured by the flames. The brother and sister became nats and 
took up their abode in the sanga tree which grew within the palace 
walls. From this they descended periodically and killed and ate 
people, particularly those who came near the tree. After this had 
gone on for some time the king had the tree uprooted and thrown 
into the Irrawaddy river. The tree floated down with the current 
as far as Pagan, where it stranded on the river bank close to one 
of the city gates. Thinlegyaung or Thilagyaung was then king of 
Pagan, and to him they showed themselves one night, but not before 
they had killed and eaten every one who came near the tree. They 

displayed their human heads and told king Thinlegyaung of the 
cruelty of the king of Tagaung. He took pity on them and order- 
ed that a suitable temple should be built on Popa hill to receive 
the Mahdagiri nats and their tree. This was done and the tree was 
removed to its present position near Popa, where a portion of it is 


Mahdgiri Nat-mln. 
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said still to exist. The #a¢s, when they were thus properly housed 
and treated, gave up active destruction and only attacked those who 
directly offended them. To further propitiate them the king or- 
dered that every year in the month of Mayén (May-June) a grate 
feast should be held in their honour. This festival was regularly 
kept up until the time of Bodaw Paya, who presented two golden 
heads to the shrine to be kept by the official in charge of the 
Popa neighbourhood and to be brought out every year for the 
festival. On the day appointed for the feast, the golden heads were 
carried to the spirit temple. All the officials and people from all 
parts of the surrounding country gathered together and marched 
in procession, headed by bands of music and dancers. Minis- _ 
ters were also specially deputed from the Court in Ava or 
Mandalay to attend the feast with offerings. When the shrine 
was reached the heads were placed on the altar and various offer- 
ings were made to them and certain propitiatory rites gone through, 
after which the heads were restored to the charge of the proper 
official. These heads were removed on the British occupation to the 
Pagan treasury, where they were kept for some years. The special 
festival has ceased, and the golden heads of Mahagiri are now to be 
seen in the Bernard Free Library in Rangoon. The Mahagiri nats 
were of great service to King Kyanyittha both before and after he 
succeeded to the throne of Pagan. In recognition of this he issued 
an edict that all his subjects should honour these two mats by sus- 
pending a cocoanut to them in their houses. The brother has 
assumed the sole credit in many places and figures as the Eing 
Saung nat, the lar famtliaris. In every Burman house, not 
merely in Upper Burma, but even in Rangoon, this cocoanut will be 
found hung up. It is usually placed in a square bamboo frame and 
over the top of the cocoanut is placed a piece of red cloth which 
represents a turban. When there is any sickness in the house or 
in the family, the cocoanuts are inspected. The special points are 
that the water, or milk, should not have dried up, and that the stalk 
should still be intact. If anything is amiss, a fresh cocoanut is 
hung up. Of the Mahagiri na¢ Mr. Taw Sein Ko says in the paper 
quoted above : 

“It is evident that since this worship was inaugurated animal sacrifices 
and offerings of alcoholic spirits were made to these aés, for Burmese his- 
tory records that in December 1555 A. D. the Hanthawadi Sinbyuyin, the 
Branginoco of the early European writers, reached Pagan in the course 
of his progress through his newly conquered dominions, and witnessed the 
festival held in honour of the Mahagiri ma¢ and his sister. Noticing that 
intoxicants and sacrifices of white buffaloes, white oxen, and white goats 
were being made to-the mats, he commanded that such practice should 
henceforth cease, because it was opposed to the humanitarian doctrines of 
Buddhism, and because it would entail suffering in hell on those who prac- 
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tised it. In 1785 A.D. Bodawpaya, the great-great-grandfather of the 
last king of Burma, had new golden heads of the ma/s made, and these were 
replaced in 1812 A. D. by the same king with larger and more finished 
heads of the same metal, weighing in the aggregate about two and half 
pounds.” 

The Maha Gita Medani says that a proper shed must be erected 
in which plays are performed. While these are going on, the na¢- 
kadaws, dressed as described in the chant, and with tender leaves 
of the ¢habye tree in.their left hand, which must be laid down be- 
fore they begin to dance or sing, come forward and prostrate them- 
selves three times, rising to their feet before each prostration. Then 
they sing— 

The Nat-than. 

Here do I come, radiant with flowing girdle and satin loin-cloth 
of foreign manufacture, with white muslin cloak and ample sleeves. 
In my right hand I hold a fan and my helmet is made of palm-leaf 
gilt with pure gold. Aforetime I was living in Tagaung, whose ruler 
suspected me causelessly of harbouring evil designs against him. 
He commanded his Ministers to arrest me and put me to death; 
therefore I was freed to go and hide me in the jungle. Then the 
king bethought him of a stratagem. He made my sister Saw Mé 
Ya his chief queen and tempted me back by the promise of the 
office of governor of the capital. When I came back he caused me 
to be tied to a saga (champa) tree and there I was burned alive, for 
sword and spear were alike powerless to do me harm. Thus did I» 
become a mat. My sister, whom I dearly loved, was named Shin 
Dwe Hla or Saw Méya, and now I am known as Mahagiri or Maung 
Tin Dé. I pray you of your courtesy let your love for a man of the 
upper country be as sweet as honey in the Court. [Here are 
introduced instructions to the band to strike up the appropriate 
- music.] 

The lady of the golden palace is worthy of love for her grace and 
beauty. The glory of His Majesty is as that of the sun in all his 
splendour and magnificence, yet, though he thus shines with reful- 
gence, he beams on the people with a fragrance and a cooling 
bréath like unto a fresh breeze laden with the odours of the wild jas- 
mine. Hence it is that the countries which own his royal sway are 
many and varied and therefore is his capital happy and prosperous. 
The great mountains of rock covered with s4/ and madla trees are 
now the dwelling-place of the za¢s. Their retreat is gorgeous with 
gems and responds to the prosperity of the country. There live Her 
Majesty the Chief Queen, the lady of the Golden Palace, and there 
also lives her mighty brother, renowned for his valour and for the 
strength of his body. These two are by Royal Decree rulers over 
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a stretch of country over which they keep watch and ward. By 
Royal Command issued at the desire of a high-born queen, the Chief 
Queen, whose birth was lowly, was consigned to the flames with 
her brother and was burned to death. This mighty mountain (Po- 
pa) is now the abode of their manes. 


Then the music breaks in and the frenzied dance begins. 
This Chief Queen, the Hnit-ma-daw Taung-gyi Shin, the Shwe 
: Myet-hna naé is, at Popa at any rate, always 
SENS es are worshipped along with her brother. But she 
has a motet of her own. 
The Nat-than. 


With a white scarf wound round my head, a jacket embroidered 
in silver and gojd with wide fringes and tight sleeves, a cotton petti- 
coat (in the case of male nats the mediums, who are nearly always 
women, wear the masculine garment) with an ornamental border, 
and a gold-laced girdle, I, the Queen of Tagaung, the fondly loved 
and blameless daughter of the Myothugyi of Tagaung, Maung 
Tin Daw, have decked myself and come. [In the preliminary in- 
structions it is stated that when the clairvoyantes appear they 
must each hold in the left hand a Apalasén, or betel-box with 
four silver cups enclosed, and in the right a water-goblet. These 
are three times raised and lowered and are then laid aside before 
the song and dance begin.] I was a true sister to Shin Dwe Hla, 
who was younger than I and now I live on Popa hill with my 
loving brother za#, Maung Tin Dé, who all for his mighty strength 
and vigour was tied to a tree and burnt, though I pleaded sore 
that he was brother-in-law to the king. Then in my grief did I 
hasten to the burning pile and threw myself into the flames. They 
strove to save me, but all that they saved was my head, which part- 


ed from my body. Then did I become a ma¢ and among the nats © 


I am known as the golden-faced one. The king interred us be- 
neath the flower-tree in the palace court, brother and sister he 
buried us there. But there came the many, there came the foolish, 
there was no place for the viewless spirits of the air. Therefore 
the tree was torn up, by the roots it was uprooted, with its roots it 
was Cast into the mighty river. It floated down the river, it was 
borne by the great Irrawaddy, the floods bore it to the north-gate 
landing-place of the palace at Pagan. There we saw the king, 
there we told our tale, and Thinle Gyaung, the king, gave us all 
Popa for ourrealm. 


Then to the appropriate music indicated in the text begin what 


a worthy Burmese official calls “the enthusiastic dances of the 
nat-inspired females,” 
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The story of Shwe Byin Nyi-naung is told under the head of 
Shwe Byingyi Madaya in its popular and more picturesque form. 
and Shwe Byin- The sketch in the Maha Gita Medani gives little 
nge. more than appears in the chant as translated below. 
In the case of these nats the proceedings are more extended. The 
nat-inspired women first appear in waist-cloths with ar ornamental 


border, wide sleeved jackets, white scarves thrown over the shoulder, __ 


and light red coloured helmets on their heads. In their right 
hand they have some young shoots of Eugenia. They step for- 
wards and backwards three times before the shrine and then re- 
tire to change their costume for embroidered velvet close-fitting 
jackets, light red native pasos, and hats for their heads, and then 
with a tray full of plantains in the left hand and a dha in the right 
they come forward again and dance before beginning to sing. 


The nat-than of the elder Shwe Byin nat. 


With green velvet tunics embroidered in various colours, with 
light red loin cloths, red turbans, and sashes we two brothers have 
adorned ourselves and come hither. We were the two pages in 
waiting who served Nawra-hta, the king, and went before him with 
naked swords in our hands. Our father was the ada, the native 
runner who was famed for his speed and gained the name of the 
Royal Runner. Five times he ran to Popa hill and five times he 
returned with posies of fresh flowers before the king had combed 
his hair. It fell on a day when he was in Popa hill that our 
father met with a di/uma, an ogress. They loved one another and 
cherished their love on the hill, In the fullness of time she gave 
life to us two at a birth, and when we had grown to youths, the 
king attached us to his person and called us Shwe Byin Naungdaw 
and Shwe Byin Nyidaw. We went with him on his journey to 
China and it was through our endeavours that he brought back the 
relics of the Buddha which he obtained from the Udibwa. When 
he came back he ordered a pees to be built at Taung Byén and 
this was to be erected by all the persons of his court. Nawra-hta, 
the king, went to view 1t and found two spaces where there were 
wanting the bricks which we brothers had not put in. Then the 
king was wroth and sent us to our death and thus we became 
nats and the pretty maidens have missed us from that day. 


The nat-than of the younger Shwe Byin. 


Iam the younger brother of Shwe Byin Gyi, who is the chief 
nat of yonder Taungbyén. The true servant of king Nawra-hta- 
zaw was I, and time and again I and my brother served him at the 
risk of our lives. But he slew us because he found not the two 
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bricks, which was the share of work allotted to us whilst we were 
away. On our deaths we forthwith became ma¢s, but there was no 
place where we might stay. Therefore we clung to the royal 
barge and stayed it in its course. Then did the king grant to us 
the sovereignty over all the country that lies by Taungbyon. 
Our mother lives on Popa hill, but we two brothers live in Taung- 
byén. Now all ye pretty maidens love ye us as ye were wont to 
do while yet we were alive. 

There is a suggestion of Adonis, Thammuz, Osiris, in the chant, 
and a hint of phallic worship in the method of. death (see under 
Madaya) which appears to have been dropped in the modern tale, 
if it ever existed. Still one may recall Thammuz— 

Whose annual wound on Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer’s day. 

None of the a¢s have particularly estimable histories. It is the 
old story : the good may be neglected because they are easy-going 
and harmless; the vigorous, and especially the vicious, have to 
be made much of and cajoled. 


The Min Kyawzwa naé, a so-called royal spirit, may serve as an 
; instance. The Maha Gita Medani has frank 
The Min Kyaw- doubts as to his identity, but none as to his exist- 
zwa nat. er : 
ence. This is what it has to say— 


An old king of Pagan had two sons called Sithu and Kyawzwa, 
by his northern Queen, and a son named Shwe Laung Min by the 
Queen of the south palace. He wanted Shwe Laung Min to suc- 
ceed him, and, to save that prince from the jealousies and plots 
of his half-brothers, he sent these two to live at Taungnyo Léma, 
and later, when he heard that they had made themselves very power- 
ful, he ordered them farther off to Taungngu. From Taungngu 
the two brothers went and attacked the Karens and, when they 
came back from their expedition, they built a city called Ku-hkan. 
They dug a number of canals round about it, so that the city 
came subsequently to be known as Myaungtu Pauk and remains 
to the present day as Myaungtuywa. But there was not enough 
water in the canals, so the elder brother Sithu murdered Kyawzwa 
and Kyawzwa became a mat. Asa mat he set on his brother and 
strangled him and Sithu became a nat too (No. 25 in the list). 
A large building was set up for a dwelling-place for Min Kyawzwa 
and it may be seen still. Inthe month of Vayén (June) every year 
a feast is held in his honour with fireworks and cock-fights. 


But, continues the Maha Gita Medani, the history of Min Kyaw- 
zwa is quite differently related in another chronicle, 
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In former times the king of Pagan had four ministers who were 
brothers. He*gave in marriage to Kyawzwa, the youngest of the 
four, a girl named Ma Bo Mé, who sold spirituous liquor in Popa 
village. 

They lived happily together for a time, but Kyawzwa became 
addicted to his wife’s liquor and spent all his sober moments in 
cock-fighting and letting off fireworks. He died and became a 
nat in Ku-hkangyi Myo. 

The religious are left to choose which version they please. The 
main point is the drink, the cock-fighting, and the fireworks. 

In the shed erected for the festival the za¢-kudaws come forward 
all dressed alike in red pasos, the end of which is thrown over the 
shoulder, and red turbans. They imitate the letting off of fireworks 
and the proceedings at a cock-fight and they slap their left biceps 
with the right hand (as a Burman does when he is challenging to a 
wrestling or boxing bout) several times and then they dance and set 
up the nat-than. 


Here am Icome. 1, Maung Kyaw Zwa, the dearly loved husband 
of Ma Bo Mé, of Popa village, clad in a spangled red garment. 
I who drank deep of strong drink and loved fireworks and cock- 
fights. I was the youngest of the four brothers, who long and 
faithfully served Alaung Sithu, the monarch of Pagan. Daily I 
went from place to place to gratify my foibles with my fighting 
cock hidden in my arms and my money in my waist-belt concealed 
from Ma Bo Ma, the wife of my bosom. Many a main did we 
fight under the shade of that pipul tree and many a time did I reel 
along the streets, drunk with Ma Bo Me’s stingo, and many is the 
time the pretty little maids picked me up out of the gutter. 

Then the corybantic music strikes up and the Bacchantes weave 
their paces. 


These spirits of the Burman’s mythology are thus all anthro- 
pomorphic, but unlike the gods of the Vedic mythology, from which 
they might be supposed to be borrowed, they are by no means 
glorified. The Rig Veda has numerous hymns, but they have little 
to do with witchcraft, with spirits, or with life after death. The 
Brahmanas introduce devas (gods), on the one hand, and demons 
(asuras), on the other, and they introduce the terrestrial gods, the 
vasus, but there is a strong tendency to Pantheism and the invok- 
ing of gods in the mass. The Atharva Veda has a great deal to 
say of domestic and magicrites. Personification, however, nowhere 
in the Vedic mythology attained to the individualized anthropo- 
morphism characteristic of the Hellenic gods. The Vedic deities 
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have but very few distinguishing features, while many attributes 
and powers are shared by all alike, partly because their anthropo- 
morphism is comparatively undeveloped. Thus, though these spirits 
of the Burmans here and there suggest the Vedic gods—the 
Thagya Min may for instance very well be paired with Dyaus, Zeus, 
Jupiter—as do some of the greater spirits of the Kachins (g¢.2.), 
yet it seems most probable that they have come down from the 
common remote stage in the mental development of mankind which 
deified first the phenomena of nature and afterwards the passions 
of mankind. Indian influence is certainly very slight; notwith- 
standing that the most conspicuous of Burmese literature comes 
from India, yet the tales of the Ramayana do not introduce them- 
selves into this national religion. The names, the ideas, and the 
incidents are purely of the people. The Pantheon is much more 
like that of the Greeks, or of the Scandinavians, but with all the 
difference that is implied in the working out of the same original 
idea by a poet, by a viking, and by a farmer. The Burmese deities 
are very materialized indeed, but they never fall to such evil plight 
as to be turned up and birched, or to be doused in a pond, as hap- 
pens to some Savage gods. ‘They may rather be compared to the 

atron saints of Europe,—the St. Georges, St. Denises, St. Crispins, 
gf. Sebastians, St. Cecilias, still more to the St. Tammany of 
America, and most of all to such tutelary deities as the Flemings 
still create, for the town of Termonde in Belgium has recently 
adopted Giant Polydore to commemorate de Keyser, once the 
Lord Mayor of London. 


Moral elevation has not so high a position with these gods as 
power. Epithets such as “kind and true” are far less prominent 
than such as “ great and mighty.” The nats can do whatever 
they will. On them depends the fulfilment of wishes. They have 
dominion over all creatures and no one can thwart their ordinances. 
A further parallelism with other forms of religion may be found in 
the triennial dedication of four virgins to Sao Kang, the spirit of the 
Kéngting (g. v.) city lake. This was last done in 1893. It does 
not 3 ae that spinsterhood or chastity is required of these Shan 
vestal virgins. 


Besides the recognized naé¢s of the kingdom there is no lack of 
local spirits, more like subjects for the study of the Psychical Society 
than objects of worship, mere ghosts rather than heathen deities. 
They are to be found everywhere all over the country, no less on 
the banks of the Irrawaddy than in the most secluded hills. Mr. 
Maxwell Laurie writes as fsilons in the Mandalay Settlement Re- 


port for 1892-93. 
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“There is a considerable body of evidence which goes to prove that 
field number 105 of Kanniza 4wén is under the guardianship of nats, dilus, 
pyetttas, or some form or other of disembodied spirit. No man has within 
human memory eaten of the fruits of that holding without bringing grievous 
calamity on himself or on his wife and family. Noman has even eaten for 
more than one season of the fruits from that land. Recent instances are 
numerous. One Maung Win cultivated the holding some fifteen years ago. 
Walking past the place one night he saw what he fancied to be a black 
pig eating his crops. He pursued the pig and arrived within a few paces 
of it when it suddenly swelled into an enormous black shadowy form. U 
Win was so terrified that he took to bed and died before morning. 


‘Maung Win’s successor was Maung Mye Zu, who died of fever less than 
a year after he had begun to work the land. Maung Lu Gyi was then fool- 
hardy enough to try his luck, but his wife died before Lu Gyi had got so 
much as one season's crop, and Lu Gyi fled in terror. Maung Lu Gyi was 
followed by Maung Lun, who was scared away by a white apparition which 
rushed at him one night out of the neighbouring Lemyethna pagoda. Maun 
Lun’s sense of contrition was such that he forthwith became a pongy? aad 
thus escaped imminent destruction. Maung Aw and his wife Ma E next 
volunteered in 1888 ; husband and wife both died. within the year. Maung 
Aw was succeeded by one Maung Shwe Baw, Maung Shwe Baw was in 
1891 mauled by a leopard and died within one year of the date of his-tak- 
ing over the holding. The leopard was subsequently shot by Myoék U 
Po Shwe, but the holding has remained fallow since the death of Shwe Baw 
in 1891. Here is at any rate a remarkable series of coincidences, every 
one of which has cod ae within the last fifteen years and is vouched for 
by the most respectable men of the village. 

“ Of the Min Nyt-naung Nat-sin, the Nat Thttbin, and many other places 
it is well known that any man, whatever be his social position, approaching 
in an irreverent and mocking spirit will be stricken with headaches, fever, 
or insanity. This is proved by instances innumerable. 


“There are certain holdings in Nanmadawza éwin which bring sure 
death to the cultivator and his cattle. The first cultivator of a certain one 
of these holdings was a Manipuri immigrant, U Pawneyan, who by charms 
or otherwise extracted good crops from the holding. After the death of U 
Pawneyan his successor was watching the autumn floods subside, when he 
heard as it were the roaring of a whirlpool, and a large wooden /imban 
(food-stand) floated to his feet. He picked it up and was cleaning it with 
the intention of using it, when it suddenly slipped out of his hands and 
plunging into the water disappeared for ever. Since then the field has 
yielded only the most meagre crops and caused certain death to the culti- 
vator and his cattle. Another marvel is related by Maung Tha, a respectable 
old resident of the adjoining village of Thayetkan. In the field which is 
now called Kyauktaing Lé (the field of the stone pillar), while the cultivator 
was ploughing, his ploughshare struck a stone pillar embedded in the 
ground, All the neighbours were called round to see the stone. They at 
once spotted a miracle, as the field had been ploughed for many years and 
no large stones had previously been turned up. The nature of the soil too 
(river alluvial) rendered it impossible that there could be any large stones 
there without human or superhuman intervention. The distance (over a 
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mile from any village) was against the possibility of any one having placed 
the stone there. The inference was obvious, and they at once threw upa 
small bund round the spot to keep it sacred. They then ate breakfast and 
smoked cheroots, after which one of them suggested that they might have 
another look at the pillar. But the pillar had vanished while they were 
eating and smoking within a few yards of it. One of the last men to work 
this holding was U San Waing in King Minddén’s time. San Waing’s pre- 
mature death has deterred other villagers from cultivating the field. 
Another part of the holding was worked only a few years ago byone Maung 
Tay6dk, whose buffaloes died and whose crops failed, Maung Taydk having 
finally to migrate to Lower Burma, leaving nothing behind him but a few 
debts. It is said that when the annual floods from the Irrawaddy rise over 
a certain portion of the tract, the waters are troubled and, as if from winds 
blowing in contrary directions, small waves rise, which beat and clap against 
each other like game-cocks fighting. All these disasters and preter- 
natural manifestations are the results of strong efforts made by disembodied 
spirits to show that their power still exists and must be respected in certain 
localities. Many hundreds of these tales are narrated in good faith and 
with perfect gravity.” 

Such stories remind one of the ordinary ghosts and spooks of 
Europe. Burmese houses do not lend themselves to haunted 
chambers and secret stairs, so the ghosts stay outside. It is to be 
noted that there are no ghosts about pagodas, though very often 
there are spirit shrines close to them, showing a canny desire on 
the part of the people to stand well with both sides. Ruined 
churches in Europe are favourite resorts of ghosts, just as— 


‘Fallen angles oft.” 
Straight become fiends. 


But this is because the God’s acre is round the church. Mr. 
Taw Sein Ko says in the paper previously quoted :— 


‘‘The existence of witchcraft is recognized in the Burmese law-books, 
and instructions are given in them as to finding out witches, and as to the 
manner of punishing them * * * * 


 Tasé is the generic term applied to all disembodied spirits which exist- 
ed as human beings. The Amznsa are spirits of children, who assume the 
appearance of cats and dogs. The ¢hayé and thabe? are spirits of those 
who died violent deaths, or of women who died in childbirth, or of those 
who lived wicked and sinful lives. These spirits are inimical to mankind, 
and are represented in folk-lore stories as having hideous bodies, as big as 
those of a giant, and with long, huge, slimy tongues, which they could 
make use of as the elephant would his trunk. They are bloodthirsty and 
their special delight is to cause the death of human beings. Heinale 
spirits who are in charge of treasure buried in the earth are called ékta- 
saung. All these spirits, with the exception of the last, are believed to 
roam about the haunts of men at sunset in search of their prey, and to be 
specially active in their peregrinations in times of an epidemic, as cholera or 
small-pox. They are therefore frightened off during epidemics by making 
a tremendous jarring noise by beating anything that might come in one’s 
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way, as the walls and doors of houses, tin kettles, metal trays, cymbals, &c. 
These evil spirits are sometimes said to enter the bodies of alligators or 
tigers, and to incite them to cause great destruction of human life.” 

The spirit worships of the wilder hill tribes is much more directly 
animistic than that of the Burmese. But all the more prominent 
and powerful mats have names and special feast times. Details will 
be found under the head of the Chingpaw and the Karens, besides 
incidentally elsewhere. It may, however, be noted that none of 
the spirits are beneficent. There are no fairies; no good people; 
there is no Titania, no Queen Mab crowned with cowslips, no Obe- 
ron with a diadem of moon-beams, no Ariel, no ‘Robin Good Fellow ; 
nothing like Mustard Seed, Cobweb, or Pease-Blossom. The fairy 
tales are all grim; the goblins are none of them goodnatured. 
There are no Prince Charmings and no Sleeping Beauties. Signs 
of totemism are frequent in the shape of amours in animal form and 
there are abundant hints of cannibalism in the remote past, but the 
chief characteristic is the recognition of remorseless power and the 
total ignoring of a happy ending for any but one of royal blood. 


Spirit mediums, people who are able to invoke and exorcise or 
ae ee placate the nats, are common everywhere. In 

: Mandalay there were regular natsayas, natéks, 

and natsaws, male and female, who officiated at the annual State 
spirit feasts and sung the proper chants and offered the proper 
prayers. In the country such people are called in in cases of sick- 
ness where ordinary measures fail to restore health. These xatwuns 
are in the great majority of cases women. They usually wrap a 
‘piece of red cloth round their heads and limit their operations to 
hysterical chanting and wild whirling dances, again suggesting Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s theory of obsession as the foundation of religion. 
But occasionally they do more. In various parts of the Northern 
division when such a matsaya is called in, a bamboo altar is con- 
structed in the house and various offerings (boiled fowls, pork, 
plantains, cocoanuts, rice) are placed on it for the nat. The 
natsaya then stands a bright copper or brass plate on end near 
the altar and begins to chant, at the same time watching for the . 
shadow of the af on the polished copper. When this appears the 
officiant begins to dance and gradually works herself inta a state 
of ecstasy. The state of tension produced frequently causes the 
patient to do the same thing, with obvious results one way or the 
other, especially if, as not unseldom happens, this invocation of the 
possessing spirit is continued for two or three days. Whenchildren 
are ill, little altars are built, or, if the village is on the Irrawaddy, 
little boats are made. On these an egg, some of the child’s hair, 
and some sweetmeats are placed and this is consigned to the river, 
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This is called an offering to the Chaungzén nat, the spirit of the 
junction of the water. 


The following is an account by an eye-witness of some cere- 
monies at Mingin on the Chindwin, to propitiate the zat who was 
supposed to have caused a deficiency in the rainfall. The rites 
were performed in a stretch of thick jungle about a quarter of a 
mile from the village. There were about twenty men and as many 
boys, but no women. Although women are most commonly the 
hierophants in the exorcism of mats, they are never present at for- 
mal nat feasts. The matstn was a small wooden house on piles at 
the foot of a fine padauk tree, which was connected with the back 
door of the shrine by a number of plies of white thread, called the 
nat’s bridge. The spirit ordinarily lived in this tree and only came 
to the shrine to secure the offerings. He was a jungle spirit, a 
hamadryad, but in the same grove lived the Myoma aazés, the 
guardians of Mingin, and to them also was erected an altar, a small 
platform of green bamboo about two feet by one. They were the 
more powerful as regards Mingin, but had no influence over the 
weather. Nevertheless, to prevent them from being jealous of 
offerings made to the woodland za#, this special shrine was built. 
It also stood under a large tree. The officiating priest was an old 
Burman of no particular position in the village. He commenced 

roceedings by offering a tumbler of Aaungye (rice-liquor) to the 
yoma nats, and then presented a corked bottle full of the same 
to the Seiktha deity of the padauk tree. The offering of rice-spirit 
was followed by another of water in the same order and then little 
heaps of pickled tea placed on large leaves were deposited with the 
same genuflexions as are customary at the pagoda. This was 
done by the assembled villagers and while it was going on the saya 
sprinkled water all round both shrines and strewed rice in handfuls _ 
about them. This rice was furnished by each household in the village 
and each had also supplied a fowl and an egg, which were brought 
to the grove. The offciating saya then recited a long prayer ask- 
ing for rain from the north and from the south, for peace and de- 
liverance and for immunity from evil generally. When this was over 
the will of the nats was sought for, the signs being furnished hy 
the fowls and the eygs. The fowls were cut open from the tail 
with a dha and the entrails were extracted. These were examined 
one by one by the saya. The chief signs are the length and thick- 
ness of the intestines and the size of the stomach; the greater the 
more promising the sign. The larger side of the bowels should be 
turned upwards. 

Next the eggs were examined. These had been boiled hard and 

their whiteness was the primd facte test. Any discolouration was 
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bad and the greater this was the more unfavourable the omen. 
Further details there were, but they were known only to the nat saya, 


When this had been done the fowls’ entrails were tied to feathers 
and hung up round the tree and round the shrine. The service 
wasthen over. The congregation took the bodies of the fowls and 
the eggs and kaungye, went home in a body, cooked the fowls, ate 
them and the eggs, and drank the liquor. 


The much stronger leaven of spirit worship in the upper province 
is no doubt due to the later appearance of Buddhism and to the way - 
in which it was forced on the people. 


Buddhism was not established in Upper Burma for six centuries 
after Buddha Ghésa brought the Buddhist scriptures from Ceylon 
to Thatén. This is no place to discuss the Buddha Ghésa para- 
doxes, but there seems no reason to disbelieve the explicit state- 
ment that Nawra-hta wished to put an end to the maga or serpent 
worship which was the religion of Pagan and, since he could get the 
books he wanted in no other way, he overthrew Thaton and car- 
tied books, monks, King Manuha, and his people, and everything 
portable, in the most complete and thorough fashion to his own 
capital and started the new religion thus in the most autocratic 
oriental way. This was in 1058 A.D., and it seems probable that 
Buddhism only extended to the upper valley of the Irrawadddy 
and to the Shan States as Burman influence extended thither, and > 
this, as appears from Shan and Chinese annals, was much slower 
than has hitherto been believed. It is therefore natural that na¢- 
worship should be much more prominent in Upper Burma than it 
is in the delta. 


It is directly stated that maga worship was the prevailing reli- 
gion in the eleventh century, but this need not be taken too lite- 
rally, and in any case serpent worship is only one of the earliest 
known forms of animistic religion. The serpent was the tempter 
in paradise; he was the guardian of the golden apples; he was 
wreathed under the altar of Pallas at Athens; the shedding of his 
skin was thought to renew his life and he was the symbol of im- 
mortality or eternity ; there are some who believe that the story of 
St. Patrick merely means that the Saint was putting an end to the 
ancient creed of the country when he expelled the reptiles from 
Ireland. The traces.in Burma are very strong in the literature of 
the country, if they are not so much so in direct worship. There 
is scarcely a single chronicle in which a maga does not appear in 
some form or other, most commonly as a maiden, with a fate usu- 
ally pitiable rather than otherwise, but sometimes as the king of 
the nagas, in the same fashion as Jupiter Ammon appeared to 
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Olympia and became father of Alexander the Great, or as Jupiter 
Capitolinus occupied a similar relationship to Scipio Afncanus. 
The fact may be another link in the Burmese Kings’ claim to be 
connected with the Sakya clans of Upper India. The mythical 
genealogy of the Raja of Chutia Nagpur claims Pundarika Nag 
as ancestor of the house. He married Parvati, the beautiful 
daughter of a Brahman and, in memory of their serpent ancestor, 
the crest of the house isa hooded snake with human face. Vernag, 
the name of the fountain from which the river Jhelum takes its rise 
in the valley of Cashmere, is another indication of the old snake 
worship. But the Marchen of the animal bride or bridegroom is 
common to every race under the sun. Everywhere are to be found 
anthropomorphic gods, capable of assuming animal shapes, tricky, 
capricious, limited in many undivine ways, yet endowed with magi- 
cal powers. The Brahmanic myths are not likely to be confounded 
with those of the Edda, or with the mythical gods of Homer, but 
they are of the same stuff as the dreams of savage mythology and 
they are cruel, obscene, or simply puerile, according to the fancies 
of the myth-makers. Exclusive serpent worship need not be in- 
sisted on, any more than tiger-worship need be assigned to the 
Hsenwi Shans because of their tiger myths and the name Hsé as- 
sumed by all their Sawdwas, or frog worship to the Wa because the 
claim to have risen by evolution from tadpoles. Least of all is it 
necessary to excite orthodox philological mythology students by 
referring to Bheki, the sun frog, called Lahu by the Eastern Tai. 
Zoolatry does not appear to be common either in Upper Burma or 
in the tributary States, though there are signs of it in the legends 
of the hare, the crow, the dragon, and what not. The allied form 
Totemism is nowhere prominent except among the Karen tribes, 
though it may be traced in the Van, or animals distinguishing the 
Burman’s birthdays as well as in the amours in animal shape. 


The study of the folk-lore of races in all parts of the world, races 
who can never have had any communications with one another, or 
at any rate not for untold generations, shows that there are usages, 
myths, and ideas common to humanity. These are obvious in 
savage or uncivilized races, a little less clear among the rude pea- 
santry of the civilized countries of Europe, and only to be traced by 
induction in the ritual ceremonial and religious traditions of the 
educated. One set of theorists comes to the conclusion that the 
original religion or cult of the people everywhere was deprecation 
of the powers of evil, or to put it conversely, propitiation of luck ; 
in either case, demonolatry, for there are spirits good and spirits 
bad everywhere, though the good spirits in most places secure least 
attention. Others from the same facts arrive at the conclusion 
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that it was the dead who were first worshipped. Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer is persuaded that “the rudimentary form of all religion is the 
‘‘propitiation of dead ancestors,” which is the only real religion 
Chinamen have, and was the State religion of Peru, where the liv- 
ing Incas worshipped their dead predecessors, the villagers wor- 
shipped the man who founded the village, from whom they claimed 
descent ; while families did the same with regard to their first and 
subsequent ancestors. Mr. Grant Allen in his History of Religion 
somewhat expands the theory when he says :— 

“‘ Thus in ultimate analysis we see that all the sacred objects of the world 
are either dead men themselves, as corpse, mummy, ghost, or god; or else 
the tomb where such men are buried; or else the temple, shrine, or hut 
which covers the tomb; or else the tombstone, altar, image or statue stand- 
ing over it and representing the ghost ; or else the stake, idol, or household 
god which is fashioned as their deputy ; or else the tree which grows above 
the barrow ; or else the well, or tank, or spring, natural or artificial, by whose 
side the dead man has been laid to rest. In one form or another, from be- 
ginning to end, we find only, in Mr. William Simpson’s graphic phrase, ¢ the 
worship of death’ as the basis and root of all human religion.” 

Perhaps the most conspicuous example of such worship is found 
among certain classes of the Lamas of Tibet, who according to 
Della Penna use human skulls for magical cups, human thigh bones 
for flutes and whistles, human finger joints for beads on their rosa- 
ries. The bodies of executed criminals, he adds, are kept stored 
up at the disposal of these ioe aren holy men. But it is obvious 
that nekrolatry, the worship of the dead, and demonolatry, the wor- 
ship of spirits, are practically the same thing, or at any rate easil 
slip into one another. The idea that man does not wholly peris 
is universal and, if he does not, then the spiritual part of him, since 
it is invisible, naturally inspires awe. Some trace of the Christian 
idea of an immortal soul, encased in a mortal form, appears in the 
Burmese idea that man is composed of two parts, a material body 
and the /e:pbya, or butterfly spirit, which wanders in dreams, swoons, 
and illness generally. The Karens have the same notion and so 
have the Chins. The former call this personal soul /a and the lat- 
ter klo. An idea of the same kind appears among the Kachins in 
their legend of the bridge of the Vision of Mirza. Neolithic arrow 
heads are found in every part of the world and they and the kelts 
that are found with them are everywhere much alike. The early 
pottery of any region is very like the early pottery of any other re- 
gion. The same would naturally be the case with the savage ideas 
out of which civilization has been evolved. Some of the ideas and 
myths and tales are more graceful than others, but they were pro- 
bably all the same to begin with, and have only been polished or 
debased by the general character of the various races and the vicis- 
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situdes they have gone through. Race declares itself no less in 
‘the ultimate literary form and character of mythology and religion 
than it does in all that we are accustomed to consider most charac- 
teristic of culture and civilization. 


The Chinese think each human being has three souls; one re- 
mains in the grave, another at the ancestral shrine, while the third 
goes to the spirit-world, the world of darkness. The Dacotahs of 
North America believe that every human body has four souls. 
After death one wanders about the earth, the second watches the 
body, the third hovers over the village, while the fourth goes to the 
land of spirits. This is rather a reckless theory, tending to over- 
population, but it seems to point to the ladder of growth in primi- 
tive belief. The soul which broods over the body represents the 
earliest form; the soul hovering over the village is one remove 
from this ; the soul that wanders about the earth is a step up- 
wards ; and the fourth stage of progress assigns the disembodied 
soul a home in a distant land of spirits, It is further argued that 
the mansion in the skies always appears as the home of souls with 
peoples who have migrated from their old homes. The soul is 
never believed to take a long journey till after the tribe has taken 
a long journey away from the place where its ancestors lived and 
died. The soul goes to see its ancestors, but in process of time it 
is forgotten where the ancestral home was and then the sky does 
duty. If the tribe in its migrations has crossed a large river, 
then the soul has a Stygian flood to encounter. If dangerous and 
difficult mountains and deserts have been crossed, then a Scylla 
and Charybdis stand in the path of the soul. If the tribe has for- 
merly lived upon an island, then their heaven is upon an island. 
The payment of Charon’s obolos, the sado-hka of the Burmese 
and Shans and other races, is similarly a development of the notion 
that the soul will want help. The first savage notion was to kill 
slaves, wives, human beings of some kind, to protect the ghost, or 
keep him from being lonely. After a time a dog to show the way 
or a horse to carry him was substituted. Then came arms for de- 
fence, money for necessaries, clothes for the sake of warmth or 
respectability, cups to drink out of. But the older the world got 
and the more cynical, the worse the ghosts have fared. The An- 
namese give departed souls representations in coloured paper of all 
these things. The Chinese scatter gold leaf about, a species of 
postal orders on the lower world. In England the dead soldier’s 
charger follows the coffin to the grave, but it is no longer sacrificed 
there. The ordinary savage simply supplies food and drink and 
that for about the period that a European would wear mourning. 
Moreover, though the animal sacrificed may be very imposing 
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in size and eminently worth eating, the haunch, or the shoulder, or 
the ribs are usually only placed on the shrine for a short time, and 
some races, such as the Kachins, recognize only the offal as nats’ 
food and offer only that. The process of making things pleasant 
for family ghosts, or at any rate of conciliating them, was com- 
paratively obvious and easy, but other people’s ghosts offered 
difficulties. “ Where no God is, spectres reign” as Novalis says, 
and strange ghosts were not only of unknown temperament, but there 
was no knowing where to have them. Moreover, the belief in ori- 
ginal sin is universal. ‘‘ The lars and lemures” might ‘‘ moan with 
midnight plaint,” but as a rule no one minded the lares ; they were 
good spirits. It was the larvae or lemures, the bad spirits, that had 
to be conciliated. This was and is done by sacrifices of various 
kinds and by offerings. The Wa still kill human beings, but they 
also sacrifice buffaloes, pigs, and fowls, as do the Kachins, Karens, 
and generally most of the hill tribes. Even the Shans and Bur- 
mans sacrifice pigs and fowls at the regular ma¢ feasts. The ad- 
vance on this was to make one dedicatory sacrifice when a fixed 
place, like a palace or a large city, was founded. Out of this by 
a confusion, or a development of ideas, rose the notion that the 
spirit of the victim became the defender of the place, the guardian 
nat ofthe town. When Alaungpaya founded Rangoon, in 1755 A.D. 
he sacrificed a Mén Prince. The spirit of this victim, which is 
known as the Sule Nat-gyi, the Myosade of Rangoon, is still wor- 
shipped in the capital oft be province. Burmese scholars trace the 
name to Chula, a Hindu deity, but they admit the sacrifice. 
‘When Mandalay was founded in 1857, the late Mindén Min, who has 
generally been supposed to be remarkable for his orthodoxy in religion, av 
well as his comparative readiness to adapt himself to modern ideas, consult- 
ed, it is said, not the learned and pious amongst his Buddhist monks, but a 
famous fortune-teller, and in accordance with his advice a pregnant woman 
was slain at night in order that her spirit might become the guardian nat 
of the city. Itis true that the greater influence that Buddhism has gained 
is admitted by the fact that the alleged human sacrifice is said to have 
been made at night. But whether this inhuman act was perpetrated or 
not, I have the authority of Colonel Cooke, the present Commissioner of the 
Northern Division, for saying that there is no doubt but that offerings of 
fruit and food were openly made by the King in the palace to the spirit of 
the dead woman, which was supposed to have taken the shape of a snake,” — 


(1. L. Eales in Census Report, 1892). ; 

A still more direct trace of the custom is seen in the stone figures 
grasping clubs in their hands which stand at the four corners of the 
city walls of Mandalay. 

Whether this or other sacrifices were made at the foundation of 
Mandalay is not known, but it is certain that they were usual all 
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over Indo China in former days, and they, were not unknown in 
Europe. The jars of various kinds of oil which stand in vaults 
under the corners of the Mandalay city wall represent, or stand in 
place of such sacrifices, just as the burying of newspapers, coins, 
and the like under foundation stones in sake 5 are a survival of 
the same superstition. The frontier between Kéngting and Kéng 
Hing, now the boundary line between British and Chinese tern- 
tory, was fixed some hundred of years ago, at Keng Law, by the 
burying of two men alive, one facing north the other facing south. 
In later and more civilized times two images of Buddha were placed 
back to back to mark the same place and fact. The head-collect- 
ing of the Wa is merely a form of recruiting spirits as local defen- 
ders. The more distinguished the man, or the more pious, the 
better a guardian spirit he proves. The Bulgarians of the Volga 
had the same idea, for Ibn Fozlan, quoted by Sir Henry Yule, says: 
“if they find a man endowed with special intelligence, then they say 
“‘this man should save our Lord God;’ and so they take him, runa 
“noose round his neck and hang him on a tree, where they leave 
“him till the corpse falls to pieces.” Southey’s poem of St. 
Ronnald, as Yule points out, indicates the same form of religion. 
His flock revered hin— 

For he'll be made a saint of to be sure; 

Therefore we thought it prudent to secure 

His relics while we might, 

And so we meant to strangle him one night.’ 

From the same idea cannibalism became a form of religion. As 
the spirit of the sacrificial victim defended the town or bridge or 
whatever it might be, so the eating of a man endowed the consumer 
with the deceased’s qualities and furthermore enlisted the spirit’s 
active sympathies and interest in the resting place of hisbody. The 
Wa till within the last few years were persistently reported to be 
cannibals. The same story is told of the remoter and wilder 
Kachin tribes. It is even asserted of the Tai that in past times 
they ate human flesh. It seems very probable. It is not necessary 
to adopt Professor Robertson Smith’s theory of a kind of savage 
sacrament “the eaten god.” The worship of the dead, or the wor- 
ship of demons, at one stage, leads naturally to cannibalism. It 
does not appear that any cannibals ever were so from depraved 
appetite. The diet was purely religious, If they ate a remarkable 
man, they absorbed his qualities and ensured his patronage. A re- 
markable man might be a strong man, a courageous man, a sorcerer, 
an inventor, a saint, an ancestor, or a stranger of superior race. 
The eating of parents was a very common form. Where could a 
father find a more honourable tomb than in the persons of his 
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children, or one less likely to be desecrated. The parents were 
spared the pains and miseries of old age and they had an added 
interest in guarding the welfare of their offspring. Given certain 
pecsteee, the benefits of eating a warrior are undeniable, and there- 
ore the Blackfeet Indians when they went on the war-path “ hung the 
kettle on the fire.” The advent of soremarkable a personage as a 
white man among dark-skinned races inevitably suggested the eating 
ofhim. But cannibalism, like Calvinism, is too stern and cold a faith 
to be popular, and it probably never lasted long as a State religion. 
There are, however, many traces of it, of which the taking and pre- 
serving of heads and the Red Indian custom of scalping are the most 
obvious. But it was thought that the possession of any part of an 
enemy placed that enemy in the power of the possessor, Each 
portion of the body was supposed to have also a portion of the 
spirit and to give the possessor the control of the whole. Hence 
the desire to prevent any part of the person getting into a stranger's 
possession, as for instance the combings of the hair and the parings 
of the nails. Most Burmans and Shans tie these to a stone and 
sink them in deep water, or bury them in the ground. In extreme 
cases the disposal of the saliva and of water in which clothes have 
been washed is superintended with anxious care. An instance of 
cannibalistic spirit worship occurred in the Shan States as recently 
as 1888. The captured rebel chief Twet Nga Lu was shot and buried 
by his sepoy guard. He had beena monk; he had a great name as 
a sorcerer, and he was elaborately tattooed. The nearest Shan 
Sawbwa dug up the corpse and boiled down the head and other 
portions of the body into a potent decoction. He was with diffi- 
culty dissuaded from sending a small phial of this for the consump- 
tion of the Chief Commissioner. The legendary tales of the Bur- 
mese and Shans are full of stories of the eating of bodies to obtain 
magical powers, extraordinary strength, or the ability to fly in the 
air. 


Superstition simply means that which is left over, that which 
survives; and in this sense, some people see in the lights on the 
graves of Catholic Europe on All Soul’s Eve, a survival of the fire 
lit near the grave of the savage for the spirit to warm itself by and 
to cook its food. Several races in Burma, among others the Karen- 
ni, observe a similar yearly festival. Beyond this there are some 
even who detect in the shaven heads and hairy shirts of religious 
devoteeism, a reminiscence of the mutilations at the primitive 
savage funeral ceremony and of the sacrifices which preceded the 
mutilations, and possibly of the cannibalism which accompanied the 
sacrifices. An extension of this train of reasoning makes mourning 
garments the modern substitute for holocausts of slaves to the manes 
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of the departed. More probably, however, mourning garments are 
simply a survival of the belief that it is necessary to deceive the 
ghosts of the departed. Thedevicesare many. Some of the Ameri- 
can Indian tribes regularly changed their names when a relative died. 
The Shans and Burmese only do so when the spirits prove trouble- 
some. The Chinese and Annamese regularly buy the dead off and 
at the same time wear white clothes in mourning. The Kachins and 
other tribes put up entanglements to prevent the dead from entering 
their villages, and supply models of whatever they may be supposed 
towant. Inthe same way mourning weeds were intended to deceive 
the ghost or to frighten him by their sombre colour. 


Fetichism in its lowest form, the worship of magical stones, 
feathers, shells, and jujus, of whatever kind, does not appear to 
exist among any of the Upper Burma races, It is usual to call 
fetichism idolatry of the grossest sort, and so it is when it is 
confined to the worship of odds and ends of matter. But it extends 
far beyond that; it includes the adoration of animals, so prominent 
in the religion of Egypt, and present, if less conspicuous, in the most 
ancient temples of Greece; it also includes the Sabaeism of Persia, 
the worship of the sun and moon and the stars, their children; the 
adoration of trees, streams, mountains, is all fetichistic. As a 
matter of fact all such worship is simply spirit-worship or the wor- 
ship of the dead, if that form be preferred. The Burmans and 
Shans wor$hip chiefly the spirit of the house and the spirits of the 
village, and their tree worship is gilded over with the legend that 
the Buddha died under the Bo tree. The hill people have their 
Eing Saung naé¢ too, but the jungle is closerto them, and they 
have their dryads and hamadryads ; their naiads and nereids and 
kelpies; their gnomes and kobolds and trolls; and they worship 
them regularly and minister to their wants, instead of telling stories 
about Undines and Pucks, Ariels and “ good people” generally. The 
cults of the stars, of the dead, and of plants and animals are inter- 
laced by the strange metaphysical processes of wild men. It is 
profitless to agree with some students in the belief that fetichism 
is one of the earliest traceable steps by which men climbed to 
higher conceptions of the supernatural, or to join Professor Max 
Miiller in the theory that fetichism is a parasitical growth, or a 
corruption-of religion. It has left its traces everywhere in the world. 
The Glastonbury Thorn, which grew from the staff of Joseph of 
Arimathea, and the trees of Liberty of France and America may 
be compared with the sacred trees of Zoroaster, the Oak of Hebron, 
the Devil trees of Africa, the Bawdibin generally, or the particularly 
sacred one which grew from the twig which Sakya had used as a 
tooth-brush. The Wa are satticulanly fond of rearing the Ficus 
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religosa, not because they know anything about the Buddha Gauda. 
ma, but because they believe in the tame country that the village zat 
lives in it, and in the wild country because it is the most convenient 
tree in which to hang up heads to blanch for the village avenues. 
Everywhere in the hills dark coppices or prominent trees have shrines 
in them, where Kachins, Shans, Wa, A-hka, all the hill tribes, wor- 
ship and make offerings. This may be called tree-worship, but it 
is none the less demonolatry. The cult of the banian may be 
compared wtth the Christian legend of the Arbre Sec, or Dry Tree, 
of which Sir John Maundevile tells us :”— 

“ A lytille fro Ebron is the Mount of Mambre, of the whyche the Valeye 
taketh his name. And there is a Tree of Oke that the Sarazines clepen 
ree $6 that is of Abraham’s Tyme, the which men clepen Zhe Drye Tree. 
And theye seye that it hath ben there sithe the beginnynge of the World; 
and was sumtyme grene and bare leves, unto the tyme that Oure Lord 
dyede on the Cros ; and thanne it dryede ; and so dyden alle the Trees 
that weren thanne in the World. And summe seyn be hire Prophecyes 
that a Lord, a Prynce of the West syde of the World, shalle wynnen 
the Lond of Promyssioun, #.e, the Holy Lond, with Helpe of Christene 
men, and he shalle do synge a Masse under that Drye Tree, and than the 
Tree shall wexen grene and bere both Fruyt and Leves. And thorghe 
that Myracle manye Sarazines and Jewes schulle ben turned to Christene 
Feithe. And, therfore, they don gret Worschipe thereto, and kepen it fulle 
per, And alle be itso that it be drye, natheless yit he berethe gret 
virtue. 

It may be noted that some authors have connected tree worship 
with cannibalism in this way. The seeds were made idols and 
were eaten as though they were the bodies of their gods and so 
communicated their powers. The significance arose because of 
the mysterious vitality of a seed and its germinating power. How- 
ever that may be, there is no doubt that primitive fetichism survives 
in the use of charms, talismans, amulets, and seal rings, no less 
among dacoits and savage warriors than with the betting man and 
his lucky six-pence, and the monarch who on coronation is seated 
on the sacred stone of Scone, doubtless as much a fetich stone as 
those which are seen in Wa villages. Tattooing and similar forms 
of personal adornment are fetichistic survivals, and so are the heral- 
dic devices on many national flags and the armorial bearings of many 
families. 

There are therefore abundant traces of fetichism not only among 
the hill tribes, but in Burma, and it is also clear that fetichism 
is ubiquitous, but we can hardly say that any single tribe consists 
of fetich worshippers and nothing else. Totemism also shows 
itself in the prescribed form of names for Shan and Kachin chil- 
dren and in the changing or concealing of personal names, but 
so far as is yet known there is no tribe which habitually takes its 
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family name, or has crests and badges taken from some natural 
object, plant, or animal, though the limiting of marriages between 
the inhabitants of certain villages only, practised both by tribes of 
Karens and Kachins, is no doubt the outgrowth of this totem idea. 

But as far as animal worship, exogamy, and descent claimed 
through females are concerned the signs are abundant. What Back- 
ofen calls Hetartsmus is so prevalent that there is often great un- 
certainty of blood-ties and especially of male parentage. The 
wisest child is not expected to know his own father and so kin- 
ship is reckoned through women. ‘Thus, as in ancient Athens and 
amongst the Hebrews of Abraham’s time, marriages between half- 
brothers and half-sisters are permitted, and in the case of the 
Burmese kings were even prescribed. But there are no such wide 
prohibitions of marriage as exist among the Hindus, where union 
with one of the same gotra name is not permitted, or among the 
Chinese, where males and females of the same Astng or surname 
will never intermarry, though their ancestors for thousands of years 
may never have known each other. The direct converse indeed 
appears among the Sawng Tung and certain other Karen tribes, 
where marriage is only permissible between the inhabitants of an 
extremely limited number of villages, and all the rest of the world 
is put out of bounds. So also with the Kachins. 

There are abundant traces of the custom of capturing wives. 
This custom is always taken to be a proof of the early scarcity of 
women. Apparently Upper Burma women have never been scarce 
and they certainly are not coy, but among the hill tribes signs of 
the old custom are widespread. 

Mr. Andrew Lang in his Making of Religion has propounded a 
new theory. He has often told us that he does not agree with the 
investigators who trace the rudimentary ideas of religion to the 
belief in the ghosts of the dead or in dreams. Such speculations 
are no doubt imperfect and dubious, but it does not appear that 
Mr. Lang’s theory finds much corroborative evidence among the 
hill tribes. He compares the sorcery, magic, and enchantments of 
the savage with clairvoyance and telepathy, and maintains that 
many of the phenomena of mesmerism and hypnotism are survivals 
or recrudescences of spiritual or abnormal incidents of savage life. 
The modern medium, he thinks, is merely working back to the 
primitive diviner. Possibly this theory of comparative religion 
may find support when we know more of the mysteries of some of 
the hill religions. It is at any rate worth bearing in mind. 

It is quite impossible to label the different hill-tribes and to say 
that such and such a race worships its ancestors, that another 
worships spirits generally, or one particular spirit, that others 
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worship trees, animals, stocks and stones, or the heavenly lumi- 
naries. They are all acquainted with dreams, visions, magic, the 
apparitions of the dead. Some of them are very degraded; none 
of them are by any means primitive savages; but they all havea 
barbaric philosophy which teems with evidences of the supposed 
inter-relation and commingling of life of man and brute and plant, 
and of things common to man and to the. phenomena of nature, 
whether fixed or moving. Early religions are selfish and not dis- 
interested. The worshipper is not contemplative so much as eager 
to gain something to his advantage. His acts of worship are 
intended to secure good luck and propitiate fortune, to obtain fine 
weather, good health, heavy harvest, revenge or success in love 
affairs, Luck is to be secured in various ways—by sacrifices of 
men or animals, by presents of food (animal or vegetable), by super- 
stitions, candles and propitiations after the manner of Louis XI, or 
by adherence merely to old unvarying rituals of forgotten signifi- 
cation. All the religions runinto one another ; fetichism, animism, 
the animal worship of the Egyptians and others, the doctrine of 
transmigration, the Sabaeism of the Persians; they are all onl 
stages in the progress of religious evolution, and the highest, if 
Buddhism as a system of philosophy may be considered the highest, 
retains traces of its origins. The primary religion of childish 
superstitions underlies them all. This is of course greatly helped 
by the way in which conversions were brought about. The king 
became converted and he ordered his people to follow his example. 
St. Augustine in England, St. Boniface in Germany, Vladimir or 
Jaroslaf in Russia, had whole villages baptized in groups. Nawra- 
hta made all his subjects give alms to the monks and learn dox- 
ologies to say at the temples. In all cases the pagan peasants 
have only slowly lost, if they have lost at all, their primary semi- 
savage ways of thought and worship under the secondary varnish 
of the State religion. 

There are plenty of survivals in Europe ; the mistletoe, the yule 
log, the Christmas tree are all purely pagan, but we have forgotten 
as completely that they ever had anything of religion about them 
as we have that miscreant is a crusader’s word or that pagan 
means countrified. 

To the Burman on the contrary, and especially to the Upper 
Burman, nat worship is the most important thing. Every monas- 
tery has cloths put over the heads of its posts as a covering for the 
nats, equally with the house posts, or the supports of a bridge out 
in the jungle. Spirit shrines stand close up against pagodas ; 
the monks take part in superstitious rites to secure rain or what not. 
They are often the most expert tattooers and astrologers and 
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fortune-tellers. The Burman has much more faith in the ascer- 
taining of lucky and unlucky days-and in the deductions from his 
horoscope than in the virtue of alms and the efficacy of worship 
at the pagoda. 


Such assistances to religion as omens from the flight of birds, the 
peculiarities of entrails, and the appetite of fowls, which the Romans 
called stgna ex avibus, ex extis and ex tripudtts, and accepted as 
guides from the mouths of their auspices, and haruspices and au- 
gures, have puzzled many people as instances of childishness in a 
practical and my sensible people, and the fact that savage 
races in many places do the same thing; so far from explaining the 
matter, only made the puzzle greater. Itis not asif the slaughtering 
‘ of the fowl or other creature were conducted as a solemn sacrificial 
act and the inspection of its bones and liver looked upon as a sort 
of sermon or commentary, and observations on the flight and the 
feeding of fowls might be taken at any time and not merely after 
fasting and prayer, when the omens might have been looked on as a 
benediction or a banning, or perhaps merely as a species of pastoral. 
The Karen tribes and the Wa very often do not even kill a fowl 
specially for a particular consulting of the fates. They use bones 
which are often grimed with the smoke of years and have an esta- 
blished reputation. Yet there is nothing to show that these bones, 
kept in the case of the Wa chiefs in carved bamboo phials, have 
been blessed or consecrated in any way, or that the fowl had any 
history about it, or was looked upon as an incarnation of an ances- 
tor, or a noted sorcerer or leader. 


The custom is nowhere a part of the religion of the country and 
never appears to have been so, any more than palmistry or thought- 
reading are. Indeed it would appear that Cicero thought the 
whole system discreditable, and as absurd as many people think the 
crossing of a gypsy’s palm with silver on Epsom Downs, for he says 
(de. Div. i, 52-118) Non itnteresse deum singulis jecorum fissis aut 
avium cantibus, nege enim decorum est, nec diis dignum. 


But itis clear that there must have been some reason for all this 
unreason and it seems to have been discovered by Rudolph von 
Jhering in his Vorgeschichte der Indo-Europaer. He suggests that 
all such superstitions find their explanation in the circumstances 
attending the migration of the people. Thus when the emigrants 
came southwards they would find their onward march bared by a 
mountain chain which they could not possibly climb with their wives 
and their children and their flocks. They would know that there 
are hardly any mountains without passes made by water or existing 
naturally. In an inhabited country these would be pointed out by 
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guides, but where there were no inhabitants they had to trust to their 
own woodcraft. It is well known to naturalists that birds in their 
annual migrations always pass mountain ranges at their lowest 
points, and this was no doubt a perfectly familiar fact to primitive 
savages, however novel it may be to dwellers in cities. The wan- 
derers therefore often found their way out of difficulties by observ- 
ing how the birds flew. They discovered the pass and so saved 
themselves from perishing of starvation or dying at the hands of a 
pursuing enemy. Their wanderings no doubt lasted for years, and 
so the habit of watching how the birds flew became engrained in the 
old and grew up with the young. Again, when they came into a per- 
fectly unknown country, from the deserts of the Roof of the World, 
or from the heights of the Himalayas, to sub-tropical hills, or wide 
plains, they would come upon a perfectly new vegetation and fauna. 
To find out what water was fit to drink, what plants were poisonous, 
and what fruits were good to eat, they would have recourse to the 
fowls again, either to their domesticated birds and animals, or to 
those of the new country. The grain and the berries would be 
thrown to the fowls and the result would guide them. And even 
beyond this, the character of the intestines of animals would dis- 
close to experienced eyes the healthfulness or otherwise of the 
climate, and the richness or poorness of the fodder. The size and 
colour of the liver, the gizzard, the heart would soon become infalli- 
ble signs to the expert. 


Thus the first wandering swarms had to watch nature carefully, 
not merely the stars and the clouds and the winds and sounds of 
distant thunder, to determine whether the horde should march next 
day, nor the footprint of wild beasts, of tigers, and wolves and 
snakes and even of foxes and deer, to determine whether the camp 
should be protected or not, or to find out where water was to be 
had, which was the origin of the stgna pedestria, and all the super- 
stitions about beasts in the path, but every movement of every living 
thing and even the appearance of the inside of the animals they kill- 
ed for food. The necessity of all this was firmly impressed on them 
and the remembrance of it lasted long after they had settled down 
permanently. All the circumstances of these eminently practical 
and sensible observations were remembered long after there was any 
necessity for them, and, even later still, long after their purpose and 
meaning was forgotten. Moreover, it was to the interest of augurs 
and haruspices, of fortune-tellers and sorcerers and chiefs, to retain 
any observances which would gain them credit, or give them a hold 
over the people. The examination of fowls’ livers would naturally 
lead to an inspection of their bones. The theory seems incontesti- 
ble, and it is unnecessary to insist upon the fact that all the nomad 
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tribes, who wander from range to range, as their hill clearings are 
worked out,-never move without consulting chicken bones. They 
have forgotten that once the birds were the guides and saviours of 
their ancestors ; they do not know the reasoning which should be 
followed or the processes which should be observed ; what was once 
a thoroughly business-like proceeding has become merely a super- 
stitious or magical observance, and it is extended to every act of 
their daily life. But English people have no less forgotten, when 
they repeat the magpie rhyme: 

“One for sorrow; two for mirth; 

Three, a wedding; four, a death.” 


Most kinds of divination have come from the same source: me- 
teoromancy, austromancy, oneiromancy, and what not, and others 
have risen out of them by analogy. Thus sortilege, the drawing of 
lots, in process of time led to the Sortes Virgiltanae, to bibliomancy, 
and to stichomancy generally, while in another direction it led to 
abracadabra, mumbo jumbo, magic words, and sorcerer’s jargon, 
which appear not only in savage ritual, but in actual words and let- 
ters of power tattooed on the skin, or let in under it, on pieces of 
silver or on stones. 


Astrology might easily become very prominent during the times 
of migration, but it might have arisen equally among a perfectly 
stationary people. When man was looked on as the world in minia- 
ture, it was thought that the movements of the world and of man 
corresponded, and, if one could be ascertained, the other could be 
easily inferred. Thus it was thought the events of a man’s life could 
be inferred from the corresponding movements of the stars. 


The Burman Court astrologers and astronomers were all Brah- 
mans, who were descendants of captives from Manipur, Assam, or 
Arakan, and of those foreigners who were in the country from the 
time of the Pagan dynasty. They all lived in or near the capital, 
but they sent out disciples to various parts of the country. The 
Sanskrit and Bengali works found with them belong to the Tantra- 
sastras, Jyotisastras, and Kamasastras of Gangetic India, according 
to Forchhammer, and their chief study is the Samaveda. Their 
methods were entirely based on the Hindu system of astronomy. 
Among other things, Sangermano tells us, “ they were certainly ac- 
‘“‘quainted with that observation made by the ancient astronomers 
anterior to the celebrated Hipparchus, that after a period of 223 
‘lunar months, or eighteen years and ten days, the eclipses of the 
‘sun and moon return in the same order and magnitude.” It was 
they who worked the clepsydra and who calculated the incidence 
of the year and the intercalary months, and in addition to this they 
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drew up the horoscopes in the capital and calculated lucky days 
from the stars and told fortunes as Indian Brahmans have done 
from the days’of Strabo and Fa Hian, and much of their craft is in- 
corporated in the Burmese Desttox, of which Sangermano gives a 
summary. But there were too few of them to be spared away from 
the capital, and their disciples were not many, and those who could 
calculate in any but the most obvious charlatan fashion were still 
more scarce. 


There is reason to believe that in most country districts of Burma, 
and certainly all over the north and wherever Shan influence was 
most exercised, the means of calculating luck were derived from 
the Shan A/fé-wan. This is simply the Shan cycle, the system 
of counting time by revolutions of sixty years, which still is used by 
the Chinese, the Siamese, Cambodians, Annamese, and other races. 
The system as applied to cmopereey is discussed in the chapter on 
the Tai (g.v.). The months and the days were also reckoned on 
this calendar, and upon this the Indo-Chinese astrologers have built 
their system. 


The Taoist priests of China now-a-days are little better than 
fortune-tellers and their divinations are made from the same cycle 
table. Just as the Shans are considered the best tattooers, so 
the Shan soothsayers are considered the most learned, and all their 
aie east are worked out from the H/pé-wan. Almost all the 

urman superstitions about the Magah/e, the path of the dragon, 
which regulates lucky days, and the A/ingala Linga, which control 
marriages, are taken direct from this Shan table. There is little 
doubt that the /pé.wan is the same as the Jovian cycle, and there- 
fore the system corresponded with that of the Pénnas, who were 
learned in the wisdom of the Chaldees. The Shan diviners therefore 
easily maintained a superiority over what pupils of the Brahmans 
drifted out of the capital, and now that the Pénnas will inevitably 
die out, the /pé-wan has an assured triumph before it. It. will be 
used to work out horoscopes, to determine the suitability of marri- 
ages, partnerships, and undertakings generally, and in fact to do 
everything which in the days of the Burmese monarchy rested with 
Pénnas as the acknowledged masters of the art of divination. The 
table used is arranged as follows :— 
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cycle would be Kap-saii year, Kap-saii month, Kap-saii day ; and 
the first day of the second month would be Kap-saii year, Lap-pao 
month, Kap-hsi-nga day ; while the date for New Year’s day of the 
second cyclical year would be Lap-pao year, Hai-saii month, Kat-mot 
day. It will be noted that the twelve “ branches” appear on the 
table in accordance with the knight’s move at chess, a fact which is 
not lost on the soothsayers and affords them much gratification. 


Our British Shans who have taken their Buddhism from the 
Burmese have adopted the Sangkyan days as the beginning of 
the year, so that there is a complication of what was the original 
system, especially as they have retained the old Tai months, which 
begin in November—L6n Séng, their first month, corresponds to the 
Burmese Nadaw, our November-December ; Lén Kam to Pyatho, 
December-January, and soon. This creates great confusion from 
the point of view of the almanack, but it merely adds zest to the 
table as a Sibylline oracle, and warns off amateurs. The fact that 
the first month of the year begins in the latter part of November 
and that New Year’s day falls about the middle of April, obviously 
renders circumspection necessary and prevents the first casual pos- 
sessor of a Hpé-wan from setting up asan expert. But in any case 
the circumstances that the old Tai months were lunar and that the 
odd months had twenty-nine and the even thirty days, so as to 
complete fifty-nine days in two months, must always have prevented 
the scheme from being too simple. Moreover, the seven or eight 
intercalary months added every nineteen years furnished more com- 
plications. 


Although they have no weeks, any more than the Burmese or the 
Siamese, they have names for the days of the week and even have 
the half-day Rahu, from noon to midnight on Wednesday. Whether 
they got this from the Burmese or gave it to them has yet to be 
discovered. On the horoscopes the days of the week are represented 
by numbers and by symbols as follows :— 


—=—=— 


i] 
3g 
Day of the week. & A Symbolical signs. 

Ee 
z 

Sunday 1 | Garuda (kalén). 

Monday 2 | Tiger (Aso). 

Tuesday 3 | Lion (sanghst). 

Wednesday 4 | Elephant (sang). 

Thursday 5 | Rat (nw). 

Friday 6 | Ox (wé). 

Saturday 7 |Sea-dragon (topas). 

Rahu 8 | Elephant without tusks (harng), 
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The disposition of a person is governed by the day on which he 
was born, as it is with the Burmese. 


The following are pr1md facte well-matched days : Sunday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday ;Monday and Wednesday ; Tuesday and Saturday ; 
and Thursday and Rahu. This must be remembered in selecting 
a wife or a husband and in choosing a friend or a partner ona 
journey or in trade by persons born on these days. 

The following are adverse days: Sunday and Tuesday ; Monday 
and Thursday ; Friday and Saturday ; and Wednesday and Rahu. 

The following are neither well-matched nor hostiledays: Sunday 
and Friday ; Tuesday and Thursday ; Monday and Saturday ; and 
Tuesday and Rahu. 

The position of the dragon (¢opai or naga) during the month 
must always be noted and care must be taken to avoid facing its 
mouth in travelling, trading, and enterprises generally. 


The days that end with sai (c§), pao (08), mao (08), hsinga 
(8c 7), mét (qo5), and met (305) indicate that the dragon’s jaws 
are turned away, while the days that end with yz (8), hst (08), hsan 
(coa€), 4d (GS), and dai (YX) denote facing towards its mouth. 


The position of the dragon throughout the year is indicated by 
the table, and all those building houses, trading, or travelling 
must see that they know it. In the month of Lén Séng, I month 
(Nadaw, corresponding to November-December), Lén Kam, 
II month (Pyatho, corresponding to December-January), and 
Lén Hsam, III month (Zabodwé, corresponding to January-Feb- 
ruary) the naga faces towards the south with the tail towards the 
north, the breast towards the west, and the back towards the east. 


In the months of Lén-hsi, 1V month (7abaung), Lon-ha, V month 
(Zagu), and Lén-hék, VI month (Aasén) it faces due west with the 
tail towards the east, the breast to the north, and the back to the 
south. 

In the months of Lén Sit, VII month (Nayén), Lén-pet, VIII 
month (Wuso), and Lén-kao, IX month (Wagaung) it faces north 
with the tail towards the south, the breast towards the east, and the 
back towards the west. 

In the month of Lén-hsip, X month (Zawthalin), Lén-hsip-it, X1 
month (7hadingyut), and Lon-hsip-hsawng, XII month (7asaung- 
mén) it faces due east, with the tail due west, the breast due south, 
and the back towards the north. 


The following are lucky and unlucky days, and in purchasing cat- 
tle care should be taken that the transaction takes place on the 
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lucky days. The days that end with the word saa (<$), e.g., Kap- 
sail (059), Hai-saii (g’c8), Pik-saii (8.508), Kut-saii (20505), 
and Tao-saii (c0c$) are all unlucky days, and cattle purchased on 
these days will not thrive well. 

The days that end with the word pao (08), e.g., Lap-pao 
(c0508), Méng-pao (8&8), Kat-pao (90508), Ho-pao (¢5v8), 
and Ka-pao (2708) are all lucky days, and cattle purchased on 
these days will turn out well. 

The days that end with the word yt (8), e.g., Haieyi (98) : 
Pak-yi (8.5.8), Kut-yi (05:8), Tao-yi (0088), and Kap-yi 
( 258) are all unlucky days. 

The days that end with the word mao (08), e.g., Méng-mao 
(REe8), Kat-mao (20508), Héng-mao (GES), Ka-mao (2108) 
and Lap-mao (cod08) are also all unlucky days, and cattle pur- 
chased on these days are apt to fall and die in ditches. 

The days that end with the word Asi (08), #.¢.,,Piak-hsi (8.538), 
Kut-hsi (20508), Tao-hsi (co§08), Kap-hsi (0508), and Hai-hsi 
(9°08) are all lucky days, and cattle purchased on these days will 
thrive well. 

The days that end with the word hsat (99), t.e., Kat-hsai 
(00508), Hong-hsaii (GEO), Ka-hsaii (0109), Lap-hsaii (co8 
29) and Méng-hsait (QEa8) are all unlucky days, and cattle pur- 
chased on these days will all die. 

The days that end with the word hst-nga (o8c}), t.e., Kut-hsi- 
nga (20508c7), Tao-hsi-nga (co$08c}), Kap-hsi-nga (S08 
), Hachebnga (g’08c7) and Pik-hsi-nga (§.408c}) are also 
unlucky days, and cattle purchased on these days will not thrive 
long. 

The days that end with the word mé¢ (q05) and Asan (oo), 
i.e., Hong-mdt_ (gEqo5), Ka-mét (01.q05), Lat-mot (codqo8), 
Méng-mét (36q05), and Kat-mat (105q05), and Tao-hsan (c08 
oo2€), Kap-hsan (Soot ), Hai-hsan (g’o09@), Puk-hsan (35 
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sof ), and Kut-hsan (Qo8a0a¢" ) are all unlucky days, and cattle 
purchased on these days are apt to fall and die in ditches. 

The days that end with the word hao (98), i.e., Ka-hao (0198), 
Lap-hao (coSgS), Méng-hao (89S), Kat-hao (00595), and 
Héng-hao (@&gS) are all unlucky days for purchasing cattle. 

The days that end with the word mzt (SoS), #.e., Kap-met (05 

808) Hai-mat (g’805), Pik-met (8.5325), Kut-met (205805), 
and Tao-mét (006305) are all very unlucky days, and cattle pur- 
chased on these days are apt to die of cattle disease. 
’ The days that end with the word £a7i ( A), 4.6, Lap-kaii(oo5.2"), 
Méng-kaii BEN"), Kat-kaii(005.Q"), Héng-kaii (GEN), and Ka- 
kai (22%) are all unlucky days, and the cattle purchased on these 
days are apt to be easily lifted. 

The spirits have a regular system of diet, which it is well to 
know, whether for the purpose of making offerings, or to guard 
what they may be particularly in want of on any given day. 

On the 1st waxing day of the month the nat (8) eats nats, 
the 2nd the ma¢ eats men, the 3rd the za eats fowls, the 4th the 
nat eats ducks, the 5th the nat eats dogs, the 6th the aé eats 
pigs, the 7th the nat eats bulls, the 8th the #a¢ eats buffaloes, the 
goth the za# eats ponies, the roth the na¢ eats elephants, the 11th the 
nat eats nats, the 12th the rat eats men, the 13th the maf eats fowls, 
the 14th the a¢ eats ducks, the 15th (the full-moon day) the at 
eats dogs; and on the tst waning day of the month the za# eats 
pigs, the 2nd the za# eats bulls, the 3rd the at eats buffaloes, the 
4th the za¢ eats ponies, the 5th the #a¢ eats elephants, the 6th the 
mat eats nats, the 7th the ‘af eats men, the 8th the naé¢ eats 
fowls, the gth the nat eats ducks, the 1oth the a¢ eats dogs, the 11th 
the nat eats pigs, the 12th the ma¢ eats bulls, the 13th the maf eats 
buffaloes, the 14th the na¢ eats ponies, and the 15th (the waning of 
the moon) the aé eats elephants. 

The following are also unlucky days— 

The Yi (c8)days in Lin Seng. 
The Mao (08) days in Lon Kam. 
The Hsi (<8) days in Lén Hsam. 
The Hsaii (0) days in Lén Hsi. 
The Hsi-nga(28c}) days in Lén Ha. 
The Mét (qo) days in Lén Hék. 
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The Hsan (ooe¢’) days in Lon Set. - 

The Hao (g&) days in Lon Pet. 

The Mét (805) days in Lén Kao. 

The Kai (sy) days in Lén Hsip. 

The Saii (c$) days in Lén Hsip-it. 

The Pao (08) days in Lon Hsip Hsawng. 

The following are also unlucky days and should be carefully 

noted by every one,—the twelfth waxing and the twelfth waning 
of any month if they fall on a Sunday, the 7th waxing and the 7th 


waning days of any month if they fall on a Friday, and the 6th 
waxing and the 6th waning days of any month if they fall on a Satur- 


day. : 
The following are unlucky days in every case :— 


The 8th waxing and the 8th waning days in Lén Ha (GF), 
Lén Hék (cQ2éG-5), and Lan Sit (082808) ; the 7th waxing and 
the 7th waning days in Lon Pét (cG2€80S), Lén Kao (S288), and 
Lén Hsip (cGef'<88) ; the 8th waxing and the 8th waning days in 
Lon Hsip-it (cG2Fo8E.805), Lén Hsip Hsawng (Safo85098), and 
Lén Séng (cGef'BE) ; and the roth waxing and the toth waning 
days in Lén Kam (oSaé¥5), Lon Hsam (cQa¢'98), and Lon Hsi 


Sof8), 

The following are the lucky and unlucky days throughout the 
month for building operations of any kind. The same creature pre- 
sides over the day in any month, so that this table is invariable :— 


ist waxing ; the Bilu (Ba) presides and the day is unlucky. 

and waxing ; the sister saz (268) presides and the day is 
lucky. 

3rd waxing ; the Kalén (npogaé™ 98) presides and the day is 
lucky. ; 

4th waxing ; the elephant (co8) presides and the day is un- 


_ lucky. 
sth waxing ; the Kalén (vo, 092°) presides and the day is 


lucky. 
6th waxing ; the dog (01) presides and the day is unlucky. 


7th waxing ; the flying horse (oBEscof) presides and the 
day is lucky. 


§2 
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8th waxing ; the beggar (2032) presides and the day is 
unlucky. 

oth waxing ; the Bilu presides and the day is unlucky. 

roth waxing ; the King of Brahmas (226 Go) presides and 
the day is very lucky. 

11th waxing ; the King of Setkyas{ofo0.q3) presides and 
the day is very lucky. 

1ath waxing ; the dog presides and the day is unlucky. 

13th waxing ; the king of Brahmas presides and the day is 
very lucky. 

14 waxing ; the Kaldén presides and the day is lucky. 

Full moon ; the King of Setkyas presides and the day is very 
lucky. 

rst ce the sister nat (26:8) presides and the day is 
lucky. 

2nd ating’ the tiger (88) presides and the day is unlucky. 


3rd waning; the fire nat (8.6) presides and the day is 
unlucky, 


4th waning ; the ox presides and the day is lucky. 

5th waning ; the elephant presides and the day is lucky. 

6th waning ; the Kalén presides, and the day is lucky. 

7th waning ; the peasant (vyofQa@) presides and the day is 
unlucky. 

8th ani the flying horse presides and the day is lucky. 

oth me the King of Brahmas presides and the day is 
very lucky. 

roth waning ; the Bilu presides and the day is unlucky. 

11th waning ; the dog presides and the day is unlucky. 

12th waning ; the King of Setkyas presides and the day is 
very lucky. 

13th waning ; the pig (@) presides and the day is unlucky. 

14th waning ; the King of Brahmas presides and the day is 
very lucky. 


Change; the Kaldn presides and the dav is lucky. 


Other unlucky days for building are :— 


(1) The days that end with the word yi (8) in Lén Seng 


(cGeé'8E), I month (Vadaw, corresponding to No- 
vember-December), 
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(2) The days that end with the word hsaii (25) in Lén Kam 


(Sad), II month (Pyatho, corresponding to De- 
cember- January). 


(3) The days that end with the word hs7 (08) in Lén Hsam 
( c$eé'o5), II month (7abodwé, corresponding to 
January-February). 

(4) The days that end with the word mao (08) in Lén 
Hsi (Sae'o8), IV month (Zabaung, corresponding 
to February-March), 

(5) The days that end with the word hs? (<8) in Lén Ha 
(Goé G1)» V month (Zagu, corresponding to March- 
April). 

(6) The days that end with the word Ast (08) in Lén Hok 
(Se&q.5), VI month (Kasén, corresponding to 
April-May). 

(7) The days that end with the word mao (08) and yz (<8) 
in Lén Sét (cSa¥'cB0S), VII month (ayén, correspond- 
ing to May-June). 

(8) The days that end with the words hsai and hsi- 
nga (08c7) in Lén Pet (cGef805), VIII month (Waso, 
corresponding to June-July). 

(9) The days that end with the words hs? (<8) and hst-nga 
(o8c}) in Lén Kao (S208), IX month (Wagaung, 
corresponding to July-August). 

(1:0) The days that end with the words hsaii and yt (<8) in 
Lén Hsip (Bae 85), X month (7awthalin, correspond- 
ing to August-September). 

(11) The days that end with the word Asé (08) in Lan 
Hsip-it ($e6'088.805), XI month (Thadingyut, cor- 
responding to September-October). 

(12) The days that end with the words Asau (0$) and yz 
(8) in Lén Hsip Hsawng (92885096), XII month 


(7asaungmén, corresponding to October-November). 


c 
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As a general rule, apart from special considerations, the charac- 
teristics of the days are as follows :— 
(1) Kap-sau (2&8), an unlucky day for business of any 
kind, but especially for purchasing cattle. 
(2) Lap-pao (00508), an unlucky day for making baskets, 


celebrating marriages, travelling to distant places, and 
visiting other villages. 


(3) Hat-yi (g’8), a very unlucky day fer preparing for 
war, for marriages, and for slaughtering cattle. 

(4) Méong-mao (8&05), an unlucky day for the construction 
of any building. 

(s) Puk-hsi (8.538), a very unlucky day for descending the 


bank of the river with a child in the arms and for using 
loose handled swords and spears. 


(6) Kat-hsai (0599), the same as (5) Puk-hsi (8.508), 
(7) Kut-hst-nga (20508c), an unlucky day for riding 
round the town, travelling to distant countries, and wea- 
ving cloth underneath the house. 

Héng-mét (60S), an unlucky day for building caitle- 

folds and fencing villages. 

(9) Zao-hsan (oo80008 ), an unlucky day for handling any 
weapon and collecting timber for building purposes, 
but a lucky day for preparing for war. 

(10) Ka-hao (2198), an unlucky day for combing and tying 
up the hair of the head. 

(11) Ka-mit (21805), an unlucky day for stitching clothes, 
going to war, and digging soil for cultivation, 

(12) Lap-kaii (coS.Q°), an unlucky day for looking in the 
mirror and for transplanting plants, but a lucky day 
. for preparing for war. 

(13) Hat-sau (9°), an unlucky day for making arrange- 
ments for irrigation, but lucky for preparing for war. 
(14) Méng-pao ( €08), an unlucky day for testing drums 

and other musical instruments. 

(15) Puk-yt (§.5c8), an unlucky day for collecting materials 


for building and fencing purposes, but a good day for 
preparing to go to war. 


(8 
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(16) Kat-mao (0508), an unlucky day for the construction of 


any building, for testing drums and other musical instruments, and 
travelling to a distant country for trade, but a lucky day for 
keeping a boat at the ferry. 


(17) Kut-hsi (20538), a lucky day for irrigation and the con- 
struction of any building. 

(18) Hong-hsai (géoS), an unlucky day for testing drums and 
other musical instruments and cultivating land. . 

(19) Zao-hst-nga (00608c}), an unlucky day for transacting 
any kind of business. 

(20) Ka-mét (21905), a lucky day for handling weapons and 
preparing for war. 

(21) Kap-hsan (nSa028), an unlucky day for travelling to a 
distant country for trade, but a lucky day for construction of any 
building. 

(22) Lap-hao (codgS), an unlucky day for repairing old fur- 
niture. . 
(23) Hat-mtt (g’805), an unlucky day for marriages. 


(24) Méing-kau (8E.2°) , an unlucky day for collecting timber 
for construction of any building, but a lucky day for preparing 
for war. 

(25) Ptik-sait (858), an unlucky day for engagements of any 
kind, but a lucky day for constructing cattle-folds. 

(26) Kat-pao (20508), an unlucky day for constructing cattle- 
folds and celebrating marriages and preparing for war. 

(27) Kut-yt (2058), an unlucky day for giving children in 
inarriage and testing weapons, but a lucky day for breeding cattle 
and travelling to a distant country for trade. 

(28) Héng-mao (RES), an unlucky day for testing weapons 
and listening to music. 

(29) Zao-hst (0058), an unlucky day for sleeping in strange 
houses. 

(30) Ka-hsau ($05), an unlucky day for roaming about the 
town with a child in the arms and for engaging servants, but a 
lucky day for preparing for war. 

(31) Kap-hsi-nga (2Sc8c7), an unlucky day for descending the 
bank of a river with a child -in the arms, but a lucky day for begin- 
ning irrigation work. ; 
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(32) Lap-mét (c0Sq05) , an unlucky day for cultivating lands 
and fencing gardens. 

(33) Hat-hsan (g’aoef), an unlucky day for building a city or 
a town. 

(34) Méng-hao (Q&g5), an unlucky day for preparing for war, 
cultivating lands, and crossing a river with a boat. 

(35) Puk-mit (8.5805), an unlucky day for preparing for war. 


(36) Kat-kaii (005.2), an unlucky day for the construction of 
any building and for travelling to a distant country for trade. 

(37) Kut-sati (Q05¢$), alucky day for celebrating marriages. 

(38) Héng-pao (@&o8S), an unlucky day for weaving any kind 
of cloth. : 

(39) Tao-yi (co8<8), a lucky day for preparing for war. - 

(40) Ka-mao (0,05), an unlucky day for weaving any kind of 
cloth and making a bedstead. 

(41) Kap-hst (058), a lucky day for dyeing cloth and making 
a bedstead. 

(42) Lap-hsaii (coS96), an unlucky day for staying as a guest 
in another’s house. 

(43) Hai-hsi-nga (g’08c}), an unlucky day for felling trees 
and converting them into timber for the construction of bridges. 

(44) Méong-mét (3&q05), an unlucky day for facing any enemy. 

(45) Pik-hsan (8000 ), an unlucky day for preparing for war. 

(46) Kat-hao (08g8), an unlucky day for cultivating lands 
and preparing for war. 

(47) Kut-mit (205808), an unlucky day for giving children in 
marriage and making new clothes. 

(48) Aéng-kai (g& X), an unlucky day for planting vegetables 
in the garden. 

(49) Tao-sati (oo8c§), an unlucky day for marriage engage- 
ments, but a lucky day for preparing for war. 

(so) Ka-pao (0108), an unlucky day for the construction of 
gtockades and fencing around houses. 

(51) Kapyt (088), an unlucky day for travelling to a distant 
country for trade. 
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(52) Lap-mao (coS0), an unlucky day for the construction of 
any building and cultivating any land. 

(53) Hat-hst (¢ 8), an unlucky day for planting sugarcane 
in the garden, arranging for irrigation, dressing richly, and cele- 
brating marriages. 

(54) Méng-hsaii (8E08), an unlucky day for going to the fields 
with a child in the arms and instituting a case in Court. 

(55) Puk-hsi-nga (8.58c}), an unlucky day for preparing for 
war, but a lucky day for purchasing cattle. 

(56) Kat-mét (1008q05), a lucky day for the construction of 
cattle-folds. 

(57) Kut-hsan (2050008 ), a lucky day for the construction of 
stockades. 

(58) Héng-hao (R&S), a lucky day for the construction of 
cattle-folds and walls around the village. 

(59) Zacsmit (008808), an unlucky day for truvelling to a dis- 


tant country to trade, but a lucky day for the construction of any 
kind of building. 


(60) Ka-kaii (21. ), 3 very urilucky day for any kind of 


business. : ; 
When a child is born, it is essential to note under which of the 


following nak-hkat (368005) itis. These constellations are twenty- 
seven in number. ‘Their names are given in Pali and in the quast- 
Pali-Tai form. 

(1) Assunda, Ahsawani (0200728). 

(2) Berana, Hparani (6q28). | 

(3) Kati, Kyawt-tika (.05c39}). 

(4) Rehera, Sawhani (eco1 928). 

(5) Muwasirisa, Mékkahsi (85038). 

(6) Ada, Atra (02(69)2). 

(7) Punawasa; _Péngnahpukhsu (q&2eco.509). 

(8) Puga, Péngnahpukhsa (q&s16.5o0), 

(9) Aslisa, Ahsalikhsa (0>90c8.500), 

(10) Manekata, Mahka (079), 

(11) Puwapul, Péppahparakéngrii (qSc6q0822), , 
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(12) Utrapal, Oktrahparakéngni (09569) 6q9E 28). 
(13) Hata, Hashataha (go000g), 

(14) Sita, Sektra (c8.5(37). 

(15) S4, Hsati (00c8), 

(16) Wisa, Wihsahka (8009). 

(17) Anura, Anulahta (.co2gcooo}), 

(18) Deta, Sehta (6800) 

(19) Mula, Murahsan (995). 

(20) Puwasala, Pékpahsan (q5o08), 

(a1) Utrasula, Oktrahsan (0969195). 

(22) Suwana, Hsarawan (90199), 

(23) Denata, Htanahsékta (coesc8.S00), 

(24) Siydwasa, Hsatapékhsa (200080509), 

(25) Puwaputupa, Pékpaparapik (0099). 
(26) Utraputupa, Oktraparapik («9.869098 5). 
(27) Rewati, Lewati (ech ocB), 


On broad lines the following constellations preside over the 
months :— 


Lén Hsip-it (XI month), Assunda (40000728), 

Lén Hsip Hsawng (XI1 month), Keti (oS). 

Lén Seng (I month), Pusa (g&2e@o0), 

Lén Kam (II month) and Lén Hsam (I1] month), Méne Kata 
(279). 

Lén Hsi, (1V month), Puwapul (g.Hobq9&28), 

Lén Ha (V month), Sita (8.5691). 

Lén Hék (VI month), Wisa (8009), 

Lon Sét (Vil month), Deta (800), 

Lén Pet (VIII month), Utrasala (09.5)(0995), 

Lan Kao (IX month), Asfisa (a00008A00), 


Lén Hsip (X month), Puwaputupa (900985), 
The annexed longitudinal section of a boat shows the respective 
positions of the makats and the way in which they influence the 
' lives of those born under them. 
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The three masts represent Ati hkam (85), three golden um- 
brellas. 


(2) Those who were born under the constellations at the top of 

the umbrellas are subjected to hardships in the sun throughout 
‘their lives. ‘ 

(6) Those who were born under the constellations immediately 
below the spread of the umbrellas are subjected to hardships in the 
shade throughout their lives. 

(c) Those who were born under the nakats of the third line have 
fewer hardships in the shade throughout their lives. 

(d) Those who were born under the stars of the fourth line are 
subjected to no hardships throughout their lives. 

(e) Those who were born under any of the xakats of the fifth line 
are subjected to moderate hardships throughout their lives. 

The characteristics of people according to the constellations they 
were born under are described thus :— 

(1) Those who were born under Assunda (29090728), Lao- 
mahang-hawn (coBo1gE Gee) nakat, are mischiev- 


ous and very meddlesome. They should not attempt 
trading on a large scale. 


(2) Those who were born under Bevana (69,28), Lao-kawn- 
'" hsao-hkam (coB.g26 206 ), are simple and straight- 


forward. They are likely to be well-to-do, and may 
. trade on a large scale. 
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(3) Those who were born under Kati (4058.07), Lao-wt 
(0088) are idle, deceitful, and selfish. Unless they 
are forced to work, they will live by lying and deceit. 

(4) Those who were born under Rehkena (coo1g), 
Laohkwang (co898) nakat, are savage, brave, and 
violent-tempered. They are very disobedient, dis- 
regard their parents and relations, and wilt not live 
long. 

(5) Those who were born under Muwastrisa (85.08), 
Lao-ho-tiing (coSg886), are sickly, unsteady, and 


weak. They should be contented to trade on a small 
scale. 


(6) Those who were born under Ada (<2{69)), Lao-hang- 
hin ( coSgER2F )s are very talkative and silly, but 
there is no reason why they should not trade. 

(7) Those who were born under Punawasa (9&2e6.509), 
Lao-hé-tawng (c08 3.5026), are respectable and 
good-natured. They should be well-to-do, and are 
likely to marry a person from a distant country. 

(8) Those who were born under Pusa (9&26.500), 
Lao-hka-pe (c0$9)¢8), are gentle, good-natured, 
and kind-hearted. They make great traders and are 


very popular and much liked by relatives and friends. 
They will live long and may become distinguished. 
(9) Those who were born under Asétsa (co0008 00) ; 
Lao-hung-hkao (0898), are mischievous and in- 
clined to robbery and dacoity. Unless they are kept 


at home by their parents, they are likely to come to 
a bad end. 


(10) Those who were born under Manekata (079), Laomawn, 
htai (co8 got oo’), are good-tempered and easily 
educated. They have no gifts for trade and usually 


remain poor. They should avoid hunting, in which 
they are very apt to lose their lives. 


(11) Those who were born under Puwapul (95061.417822), 
Lao-tin-hpém-pa-na (coh Bt Bot O41), are res- 
pectable, good-natured, and straightforward. They 
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make good leaders, live long, and accumulate for- 
tunes. - 


(12) Those who were born under Utrapal (0Q5(09161q.98 
ag), Loa-tin-hpim-pa-lang (coo Bot 01.008), 
are of very luxurious and sensual habits, which 
threaten them with short lives. 

(13) Those who were born under Hata (goocog), Lao-tép- 
hsawk (coSa95035), are obstinate and fond of con- 
tradicting. They are not likely to make money and 


should avoid entering Government sevice in any ca- 
pacity. 


(14) Those who were born under Sita (c8.5(637), Lao-mék- 


ngang(coSaJc&), are respectful, obliging, and cour- 
teous. They will do well in trade or may become 
Government officials holding prominent appointments 
as Hengs, Htaméngs, and the like. They often marry 
a person from a distant country. 


(15) Those who were born under Sa (0008), Lao-kawn- 
hpai-lng (coB.p266' 09S), are inclined to travel and 


to leave their homes, but should curb the tendency, as 
it is likely to lead to death in poverty. They should 
avoid going afloat for they are very likely to be 
drowned. 


(16) Those who were born under Wesa (820), Lao-hsén- 
hpak-kyt (caSaqa¢" 65.4), are quarrelsome and 
contradictory ; very hasty-tempered, but nevertheless 
popular, successful in trade, and longlived. 

(17) Those who were born under Anura (202¢0000)), Lao- 
sawng-pun (coBegEqo6), are sickly, weak, and sim- 
pe and should confine themselves to work at home, 


hey should avoid climbing trees, as accident result- 
ing in the loss of life is indicated. 


(18) Those who were born under Deta (sc8oo), Lao-naga- 
hpa-kawn-pun (coda¢ 2] 2BQoe™ ge), are amiable, 
gentle, and wise. They prosper in trade and may 


enter Government service, where they are likely to get 
on well and acquire influence. 
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(19) Those who were born under Mula (gq)05), Lao-sang- 
not (coSc0& 99") , are sensual and love luxury. They 
should confine themselves to work at home, but in 
any case their lives are likely to be unhappy. 

(20) Those who were born under Puwasala (9595), Lao- 
sang-mawk-ya (co8eQ6y.5007), are poor and un- 
lucky. They should net trade and they should avoid 


warlike pursuits. They are likely to marry some one 
from a distant country. 


(21) Those who were born under Utrasala (95(09]95), 
Lao-tin-lang-sang-not (coBBakaoEro&s¢’), are mis- 


chievous and troublesome. They should avoid long 
journeys. 


(22) Those who were born under Suwana (201.45), Lao- 


hka-kyéng (00897 88) are miserable and wretched. 
They should lead home-keeping lives and take great 
care never to be summoned to appear before a 
judge. 

(23) Those who were born under Denata (co, 2628.00), 
Lao-hsai-kép (co800'S), are lustful and fond of 
self-indulgence, but they will be poor. Hunting is 
likely to be very dangerous for them. 

(24) Those who were born under Styawasa (20008 S00), 
Lao-mat-ngam (c08e’6), are stupid and slow. They 
should neither trade nor travel. 

(25) Those who were born under Puwaputupa (950079, 
85), Lao-ptk-tan (co88.8c028 ), are kind-hearted, 
good-natured, and respectful in manner, They are 
likely to prosper greatly in trade, but are liable to 
sudden illnesses and should live near a doctor. 

(26) Those who were born under Utraputupa (9569) 07 
985), Lao-hkao-wé (co8989 8), are nervous and 
unlucky. They shold avoid trade and the pursuit of 
game and stay at home. 

(27) Those who were born under Rewati (caSoc8), Lao- 
pa-nat-hkam (coS0726"5), are ignorant and simple. 
They are particularly liable to be drowned. 
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The probable characteristics are as follows :— 
(1). Those born under Punawasa (g&ecc6v5a9), Wisa 


(80097), ‘and Puwaputupa (95007485) are in- 


telligent and profit by education, 
(2) Those born under Pusa (q&2s.g Boo), Anura (.coegeo 
00), and Utraputupa (09(63,01q85), are born 


chiefs and they become rulers of men by their own 
qualities. 


(3) Those born under As/isa (200008 00) and Deta (6S 
001) become Rahandas and Sayadaws. 

(4) Those born under Assunda (0909028), Ménekata 
(09), and Mula (qa05), are poor and wretched. 

(5) Those born under Berana (6q2%), Puwapul (9606) 
qv628), and Puwasala (q4005) become wealthy. 

(6) Those born under Ke#; (058.07), Utrapal (5631 
61.9628), and Utrasala (<Q.5(097 95) are likely 
to become thieves. 

(7) Those born under Rehena (600198), Hata (ga0009) 
and Suwana (201.45) are honest traders. - 

(8) Those born under Muwasirisa (85.008), Sita (84 
(69)), and Denata (coaec8.Aoo) are lustful and quar- 


relsome. 


(9) Those born under Ada (02(69}), Sa (2008), Siyawasa 
(29008 500), and Newati (ccSoc8) are best suited 


for Government service. 


The centre of vigour in the human body is believed to shift down- 
wards during the week— 

On Sunday it is in the head. 

On Monday it is in the forehead. 

On Tuesday it is in the shoulders. 

On Wednesday it is in the mouth, chin, and cheeks. 

On Thursday it is in the waist and hands. 

On Friday it is in the breast and legs. 

On Saturday it is in the abdomen and the toes. 

Bleeding from any of these parts on their particular day is con- 
sidered very dangerous and sinister. 
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The following are hints for wedding days :— 


The first waxing day of the month is an unlucky day. The cou- 
ple will hate each other shortly after marriage. 
The second waxing is an unlucky day. The couple will not live 


long. 

The third waxing is unlucky. The couple will have disagree- 
ments. 

The fourth waxing is unlucky. The wife will flirt. 

The fifth waxing is unlucky. The couple will have many mis- 
fortunes. . 

The sixth waxing is unlucky. The couple will quarrel. 

The seventh waxing is lucky. Love will be permanent. 

The eight waxing is lucky. Happiness is before them. 

The ninth waxing is unlucky. The wife will not love her hus- 
band. 

The tenth waxing is unlucky. The couple will hate each other 
after the marriage. 

The eleventh waxing is unlucky. The couple will come to 
blows. 

The twelfth waxing is lucky. The couple will be affectionate. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth waxing also promise happiness and 
prosperity. 

_The full moon is an unlucky day. The husband will not love his 
wife. 

The first and second waning of the month are lucky. The cou- 
ple will love each other and live happily. 

The third waning is unlucky. The couple will have many sor- 
rows. 

The fourth waning is lucky. 

The fifth waning is unlucky. The wife will die before the hus- 
band. 

The sixth waning is unlucky. The husband will die before the 
wife. : 
The seventh waning is unlucky. The wife will die before the 
husband. 

The se and ninth waning are lucky. The couple will be 
happy and constant. 

he tenth waning is unlucky. The wife will die before the hus- 

band. 

fh eleventh waning is unlucky. Both husband and wife will die 
early. 

The twelfth waning is lucky. The couple will love each other un- 
waveringly throughout their lives. 

The thirteenth waning is lucky. The couple will enjoy a happy 
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life, but will have no children. 
The fourteenth waning is unlucky. The couple will live unhappily 
throughout their lives. 


The fifteenth waning is unlucky. The couple will not live long 
after the marriage. 


The constellations have also an influence over the entire yea — 

(1) If the Hsangkyan or new year commences from a year that 
ends with the word sai (<9), the Wisa nakat day, the new year will 
be presided over by the birds, the moon by the Yékaso (09.8009) 
nat, the earth by the beggars, and heaven by the Nang-hpi-yahsa 
(266800) 907) nat. During such a year men should submit to 
women, trees to mat-pao (0'08) trees, quadrupeds to rabbits, and 
birds to vultures. Crops on high land will fail and those on low 
land will flourish. Sickness will prevail among the people. Mas- 
ters and servants will wrangle continually. Children born in such 
years will become eminent. East and west will be unlucky direc- 


tions for all. Those who are born on Wednesday will be unfortu- 
nate. 


(2) lf the Hsangkyan commences from a year that ends with 
the word pao (08), the Deta nakat day, the new year will be presid- 


ed over by the nagas (26218), the moon by the tiger, the earth by the 
Yekka-kung-hpan Hpilu (X8H9.8628Boq), and the heavens by 
the Nang-hpi Praya (2¢l8(6):007) nat. During the year men 


should reverence Nangmala (2660 00}), a lady whose history is 
not given) ; among quadrupeds lions are chief, among birds parrots, 
among trees the mait# (o'0S) trees. Crops on both high and low 
lands will fail ; there will be scarcity throughout the year, while cattle 
will suffer considerably from disease. Children born in the year 
will be good scholars. North and east will be unlucky directions 
for all. Those born on Thursday and Saturday will be exposed to 
danger. : 

(3) If the Hsangkyan commences from a year that ends with 
the word yz (8), the Assunda nakat day, the new year will be guard- 
ed by ponies, the moon by dogs, the earth by the Hpilu-yékka 
(BoQ08.59), and the heavens by the Hpi-engta-hsura (8 007 
2291) nat. Theignorant should yield to the educated, quadrupeds 
to dk-hsapa (<g Hoo) oxen, birds to golden hin-hsa ($€007) 
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birds, and trees to mat-mak-man (o’oHot ) trees. Crops on high 
and low land will fail and there will be famines. Children. born in 
the year will be lucky. North and north-east are unlucky directions 
for all. Those born on Thursday and Friday will be exposed to 
dangers. 

(4) If the Hsangkyan commences from a year that ends with 
the word mao (08), the Suwana nakat day, the new year will be 
guarded by pigs, the moon by rabbits, the earth by the Hpilu-wala 
(809g)00}), and heaven by the Sakyas (0.92). During the year 
men should reverence Brahmans, quadrupeds golden alligators, 
birds black crows, and trees mat-mung-hkam (o’q&3) trees. Crops 
on high and low lands will flourish. The year will be a happy one, 
but children born in such years will be ill-conducted and quarrel- 
some. East and south will be unlucky directions for all. Those 
born on Saturday will be in danger throughout the year. 

(5) If the Hsangkyan commences from a year that ends with 
the word ksi (08), the Pusa nakat day, the new year will be guarded 
by the vultures, the moon by the Hpilu-anga-saraw (BoQ.0r8.01 997 
caf), and the heavens by the Hpi-yék-ka-kung-hpan (88.59.98 
62) nat. During the year the poor should submit to those in 
authority, quadrupeds to pigs, birds to peacocks, and trees to mat- 

’ : . 
hsang-hkam (o 0065) trees. Crops on high and low lands will 
flourish. Such years are fortunate, and children born will turn out 


well. South-east and south-west will be unlucky directions for all. 
Those born on Sunday incur especial risks. 


(6) Ifthe Hsangkyan commences from a year that ends with the 
word Asat (09’), the As/isa nakat day, the new year will be guarded 


by ponies, the moon by golden deer, the earth by the Hpilu (8cq), 


and the heavens by the Nang-sandi-ma (2cEcoef'cBe7) nat. 
During the year the ignorant should yield to the educated, qua- 
drupeds to elephants, and birds to golden parrots. Crops on high 
and low land will flourish; such years are lucky, but the children 
born in them are obstinate, though they are likely to prosper. 
South and west will be unlucky directions for all. Those born on 
Monday will be most exposed to danger. 

(7) If the Hsangkyan commences from a year that ends with 
the word Ast-nga (8c), the Ket nakat day, the new year will 
be guarded by buffaloes, the moon by ponies, the earth by the 
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Hpilu (Boa), and the heavens by the Kun-hpi-hsi-lita (22 BBB 
©0]) wat. During the year the poor should yield to those in 
authority, quadrupeds to wild bulls, birds to pisio (888) birds, 


and trees to mat-lang-hké (o'c0& $6) trees. Cattle will suffer 
from disease and many rich people will be ruined. Frontier tribes 
will rise against the local authorities. Dacoities and robberies will . 
be frequent. Great scarcity will prevail. Children born in the 
year will become rich. South-west and due west will be unlucky 
directions for all. Those born on Tuesday will be in especial 
danger. 

(8) Ifthe Hsangkyan commences from a year that ends with the 


word mot (qo), the Muwasirisa nakat day, the new year will be 
guarded by the Ok-hsa-hpa (<9 5006) oxen, the moon by the Nang- 
hpi(2¢6c8) wat, the earth by the Hpilu (83), and the heavens by 
the Nang-hpi-hsita (266808007). During the year men should 
submit to Brahmans, quadrupeds to pigs, birds to ducks, and trees 
to mawk-mule (gAgeed) trees. Crops on high and low lands will 


flourish. Frontier places will rise against the local authorities.. 
Children born in the year will be pack-bullock traders. Due west 
and north-west will be very unlucky directions for all. Those 
born on Wednesday will be exposed to danger. 


(9) lf the Hsangkyan commences froma year that ends with 
the word hsan (oof ), the Punawasa nakat day, the new year will 
be guarded by parrots, the moon by the alligator, the earth by the 
Hpilu (Beg), and the heavens by the Kun-hpi-asa-waraw (228 


£290016q[) nat. During the year the poor should yield to au- 
thorities, quadrupeds to ponies, birds to fowls, and trees to mai= 
nam-no (o’ 26288) trees. There will be scarcity ; dacoities and rob- 


‘ beries with murder will be frequent. Children born in the year will 
be sickly in youth, but will grow up strong. North and north-west 
will be unlucky directions for all, Those born on Tuesday will be 
in danger. 


(10) If the Hsangkyan commences from a year that ends with 
the word hao (pS), the Mdnekata nakat day, the new year will be 
guarded by hogs, the moon by peacocks, the earth by beggars, 
and the heavens by the At-ratana (Bq,00267). During the year 
the poor should yield to the powerful, quadrupeds to pigs, birdsto ° 
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nok-yio (2¢.5088) birds, and trees to mat-hung (0'g&) trees. 
Crops on high and low lands will fail. Great famine and scarcity 
will prevail throughout the year. Children born will acquire fame 
and live in great cities. North and east will be unlucky directions 
for all. Those born on Friday will be in danger. 

(11) If the Hsangkyan commences from a year that ends with 
the word mé (808), the Puwapul nakat day, the new year will be 
guarded by the mt-ung-lang (BcgE oS) birds, the moon by golden 
ducks, the earth by the Pretas (8.500)), and heaven by the Hpi- 
arawaka (B.001900)) nat. During the year men should submit 
to the Nang-tawm-santa (asEazcoet 001) nat, quadrupeds to 
oxen, birds to eagles, and trees to mawk-ya-wan-wat (p00) 
oo ) trees. Crops on high and low lands will flourish. Children 
born in the year will be wicked, obstinate, and selfish. North-east 
and due east will be unlucky directions for all. Those born on 
Saturday will be unlucky. 

(12) If the Hsangkyan commences from a year that ends with 
the word kaw (2), the Sitanakat day, the new year will be guarded 
by golden swans, the moon by oxen, the earth by the Kum-hpi 
Yékaso (92¢80945.0095) nat, and the heavens by the Hpi-hsita 
(808001) nat. During the year the people should submit to 
Brahmins, quadrupeds to rabbits, birds to paddy-birds, and trees 
to plantain trees. Crops on high and low lands will flourish 
and the year will be happy. Children born will become famous. 
This year is a lucky year for every one. 

The following are the appropriate totems :— 

(1) Ifthe Hsangkyan falls ona Sunday, the Hkun Hsang- 
kyan (qofa0E qe) rides on a naga, holding a 
celestial weapon in the left hand, a two-edged sword 


in the right hand, and he travels from north-east to 
south west. Constant war goes on in such year. 


(2) If the Hsangkyan falls ona Monday, the Hkun Hsang- 
kyan (Qaé o0& gp") rides a ngu-pat_ (ge’) snake 
(sea dragon), holding a setkya (85.97) spear in 


the left hand, the neck of an elephant in the right 
hand, and he travels from north-west to due south. 
Snakes are numerous during the year. 
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(3) If the Hsangkyan falls on a Tuesday, the Hkun Hsang- 
kyan (Qefa0E qe") tides a halén (21.926), hold- 
ing a spear in the left hand, a sword in the right hand, 
and he travels from north to south-east. Birds will 
suffer considerably from disease during the year. 


(4) If the Hsangkyan falls on a Wednesday, the Hkun 
Hsangkyan (Q2¢'008.qj2*’) rides a buffalo, holding fire 


in both hands, and travels from east to west. Cattle 
will suffer considerably from disease during the 
year. 


(5) If the Hsangkyan falls on a Thursday, the Hkun Hsang- 
kyan (Qe@o08.qa€) rides a white pony, holding 
water-pots in both hands, and he travels from west 


to north-east. People will suffer considerably from 
sickness during the year. 


(6) If the Hsangkyan falls on a Friday, the Hkun Hsang- 
kyan (Qe o08.qré) tides the Ok-hsa-hpa (95 
o0<6) ox, holding sacred flowers in both hands, and 


he travels from south-east to north-west. A lucky 
year for all. 


(7) If the Hsangkyan falls on Saturday, the Hkun Hsang- 
kyan (Qe o0Eqpé) rides a Hptlu-hpat (Bago), 
holding a burning brand in the left hand, a walking 
staff in the right hand, and he travels from north-east 
to south-west. Fires will be frequent during the 
year, 


The above is translated from the magic book of a Shan from 
Méng Mong beyond the British border. He lives in the Shan 
village near Government House, Rangoon, and makes much money 
by casting nativities, determining lucky days, exorcising evil spirits, 
and drawing up love-spells, This main table is exactly the same 
as that used by the Taoist fortune-tellers in China, and the calcula- 
tions take so much trouble that he is firmly convinced of the cer- 
tainty of the events he foretells. Yet he is a pious Buddhist and 
his customers include many prominent churchwardens. 


The Buddhist monks have begun to make use of the printing 
press and of late years broad sheets have been issued at the begin- 
ning of the Burmese year, which may be considered as a sort of 
local Old Moore’s Almanac. There are signs in that issued for 
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the Burmese year 1260 (1898-99) that the Shan Wpé-wan has been 
drawn upon for prophecies of the Mandalay Maha Thingyan. It 
runs as follows :— 


On Tuesday morning, the 12th April 1898, at nine hours, fifty 
minutes, and twenty-four seconds, corresponding to the morning 
of the seventh waning Hnaung Tagu 1259 B. E., at one gong 
(cogoscBs), one pad (cooldd), eight dizanas (968a5>), five prans (cls 
@), and one kara (coocp), the Banuyaza Taninganwe Gyomin (o> 
ancpero0s5c3 (30508), the Sunday planet, surrounded by a thousand 
rays, radiating to a distance of fifty yuzanas and over a circum- 
ference of one hundred and fifty ywzanas, glowing in the colour of 
the Abrus precatorius, and mounted on a galén with a two-edged 
sword in one hand and a broom in the other, leaves the abode of 
the Rewati Nekkat (Pisces, the twelfth sign of the Zodiac) from 
the north and enters the abode of the Asawanina Nekkat (Artes, 
the first sign of the Zodiac) on the south-east. At the appointed 
time the turn of the Dantht Dewi Nat-thami (8838305083) ends 
and she hands over the fabulous head of Byanma Min to the 
charge of the Gawratha Dewi Nat-thamzi (ceorq00263830508s) for 
the year. The Afahawraka Dewi Nat-thamt (occoSqoorcs830508:) 
waits on the Zhingyan as he passes to his place and she is clad in 
five different colours. Therefore— : 


During the year 1260 B.E. the rains will fail at the beginning 
but will be abundant in the middle and at the close of the season. 
Locusts, bees, and birds will greatly increase in numbers. Both 
rich and poor will enjoy peace and prosperity. Travellers and 
traders will be free from danger, crops of all kinds will come to a 
bountiful harvest. Rahans and pénnas, monks and priests, will 
suffer great calamities. 


Of the three Zhingyans this is the Thamanta Thingyan and 
therefore the sons and daughters of all days of the week, except 
Tuesday and Wednesday, must repair, one hour after the 7hingyan 
has descended, to the posts proper to their birthdays, and there, 
facing to the east, must repeat the customary doxologies to the 
Lord, the Law, and the Assembly, and those applicable to parents, 
teachers, and the aged. When these are repeated they must wash 
their heads at the foot of these trees. 


The following day those born on Tuesday must go to the trees 
belonging to their birthday and go through the same ceremony, 
facing to the south-east. 


On the third day these born on Wednesday proceed to the trees 
named after their day and, facing to the south, repeat the ritual 
and wash their heads. 
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When the washing of the head has been completed, each accor- 
ding to the birthday must put flowers in the hair :— 

Sunday’s children the Gapgaw (or§co25). 

Monday’s children the Neza (e302). 

Tuesday’s children the Muya (qoors). 

Wednesday’s children the 7) ys (c0c(3). 

Thursday’s children the 7h (8s). 

Friday’s children the Dam (3§3). 

Saturday’s children the Onnyun (s:03$). 

The washing of the hair implies the washing away of sin and the 
advancement of merit. 


The following acts should be avoided during the Zhingyan 
days :— 

Sexual intercourse, fishing, the slaughtering of animals, the fell- 
ing of trees, fighting, weeping, blood-letting, drinking, gorman- 
dizing, trading, and the despatch of news of victory. 

The Ata Sekkusa (c2020g3\0>:) says that on Thursday after- 
noon, the 14th April 1898, at one hour, fifty-one minutes, and 
thirty-six seconds, corresponding to the afternoon of the oth wan- 
ing Hnaung Tagu, 1259 B. E., at two gongs, four nayt, two pads, 
and nine d:sanas, the Zhingyan year ends with 365 days and the 
year 1260 B. E. begins. 


Those who were born on Thursday should dress in rich garments 
perfumed with scents and go to the foot of the san posts assign- 
ed to that day and there, facing south-west, stick ¢hifan flowers 
in their hair, They should then present acceptable food to the 
péngyis, to their parents, and their teachers as a token of respect 
and dutiful homage. This will assist in the removing of all evil 
from them and in the acquisition of much merit and good fortune. 


The old year ends and the new year begins from the month of 
Tagu. The year shall be called the Pusha (yoy) year. [This 
seems to be the Pik Sai (8408), of the Hpé-wan.] During the 
year the dog presides (co2§) in general; the crocodile presides 
over the moon; the rat over the days of the week ; the Dekdayek 
(30gq05) ogre guards the earth; the Kala nat-tha (oo200050028) the 


sky ; the fowl the water; the parrot the rain; and the lion watches 
the wilds. 


The superior (co80c8002:) of man is the supreme Government ; 
the superior of quadrupeds is the dog; the superior of birds is the 
common fowl; the superior of trees is the thaminsa (200602) tree; 
the superior of bamboos is the wa-thé (ols), and the superior of 
grasses is the thaman (o00§$3) grass. 
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Twelve stars (30305) disappear and thirteen come in their place. 
The soil is everywhere life-giving for crops; though rain fails at 
the beginning and in the middle of the wet season, yet at the close 
it abounds in hundreds of showers. Thus the lowlands are flooded 
deep and fertilized when the highland fails. Crops of all kinds will 
yield a bounteous harvest. Fish and big game will perish. There 
will be many unlawful acts committed among the people. There 
will be a scarcity of rice in the months of Kasén, Waso, Nadaw, 
and Zabaung (May, July, December, and March). There will be 
much thunder, threatening rain, in the month of Kasén, and the 
rain will come the following month. The first and second crops of 
paddy promise to be heavy, but fruits and nuts will fail. The 
children born during the year will escape sickness and are likely to 
be rich, educated, and happy. They should live to three score 
years. 


The Byagaya Thiyin Yathe (yrc2p8qSqco9) and the Thiretndra 
Nat-tha (88 (§305002:) have compassion on created beings during the 
tains and send the following quantity of rain to the earth: one 
measure (coco€s) of rain to mankind; four measures to the Hima- 
wunta (800%>) forest ; and none to the Thaddarabban (coggq4$), 
the seven ranges of hills that encircle Mount Myimmo. Owing to 
the abundance of rain in the Himawunta forests, heavy mists, fogs, 
snow, and frost will be prevalent during the year. Fodder will be 
abundant. Such things as are named with letters assigned to 
Wednesday decrease in value, while those which begin with Sun- 
day’s letters increase and flourish. The Zerndin (B$v&), Mauclea 
cordifolia, a species of coffee-wort, governs all the trees, and the 
Péppa-kyé (9g(0965), the star of men, rests among the reeds. 


Counting from the year when the Buddha was born under the 
ingyin, the sdé/ tree, the: Thathana year, the year of religion, is 
2442. There remain 2,558 years yet to come. All those who 
would do well should visit pagodas and monasteries, listen to dis- 
courses on the law, give alms, feed the monks, seek to do good 
works, observe the laws, the precepts, and commandments, and 
strive diligently after the good. 


Many of the prophetic details have all the appearance of being 
taken direct from the Hpé-wan. The document was sold as a broad- 
sheet in Rangoon for two annas. 


Such astrological beliefs naturally lead to necromancy. Efforts 
are made by means of talismans, tattooed charms, cryptic phrases, 
and the like to avoid the dangers threatened by birth on an un- 
lucky day, or to ensure fortune under danyerous circumstances. 
Many of the phrases and signs used seem to have no meaning, or 
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at any rate no more meaning that can be discovered than the 
Konx Ompax of the Eleusinian mysteries, or are a mixture of sense 
and nonsense like the “ All hail”? charm of the Cossacks— 


Zdravstvuitya zhivuchi v sioni. 
FS * * & 


Chelovyeko vyeko liubche. 


Mr. Taw Sein Ko, the Government Translator, has furnished the 
following paper on Burmese necromancy :— 


“ Necromancy was one of the occult sciences of medize\al Europe and the 
basis of it was animism. The cult still prevails in Burma and, according 
to the belief of its votaries, the world is peopled not only by living human 
beings but also by their spirits or souls in a disembodied state, endowed 
with passions and material appetites. The object of a Burmese necro- 
mancer is to acquire influence over these spirits and make them do his bid- 
ding. Spirits are of two kinds—(r1) of a higher order or mats, (2) of a lower 
order or ¢asé. Witches and wizards are supposed to be materialized spirits 
or beings who can project their astral bodies in space and regulate their 
movements. 

“Incantations play an important part in Burmese necromancy. They aré 
composed in Sanskrit, Pali, Burmese, Talaing, and Shan, and sometimes in 
an unintelligible jargon consisting of a mixture of two or more of these 
languages. The mystic Sanskrit symbol Om is invariably placed at the 
beginning of each incantation. The selection below will give a fair idea of 
the absurdity of their meaning in the majority of cases, and of the slight 
connection between their sense and the purpose for which they are 
employed. 

“The following, directions are given to procure immunity from gun-shot 
wounds, Utter Om while holding a leaf on a tree, say ## and pluck it off, 
and say sh and put it into theear. The géthd Om ti shé is untranslateable. 


“In order to escape from enemies, famine, plague or epidemic, repeat con- 
tinually the following gda#hd, get,it inscribed on a palm leaf and suspend it 
in the doorway of your house: ! Om! Suvandeb ham evens menednike, 
pisice niddhamitvana Brahmajdlam adesayum=“ Om! Having gone to 
Suvannabhumi (Thatén) and vanquished the powerfal ogres, they preached 
the Brahmajalasutta.” This relates to the advent of the Buddhist mission- 
aries Sona and Uttara at Thatén after the Third Council in the third cen- 
tury B. C. 

There is a simple remedy for hydrophobia. Take forty-nine slices of 
padatng-myit (dhatura root) agd forty-nine seeds of black pepper and pound 
them intoa paste. Face towards the south at sunset and mutter the following 
three gdthds forty-nine times over the mixture, and then administer it to the 

tient :-— 
ae (1) Om! Buddha, Buddha, bhinna, bhinna, sunakkha, thwAha. 

Om! Buddha, Buddha, broken, broken, dog, go! 
(2) Om dokpén kya law, tetkyd law, sunakkhathwiha. Om! Isthe 
heap of sticks wide? Is the upper portion wide? Dog, go! 
(3) Om pauksein tu law, kweyu law, sunakkha, thwa ha. Om! Is 
digging done with an axe, Is the dog mad? Dog, go! 
19 
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WITCHCRAFT AND ITS REMEDY. 


Witchcraft. 


Witches and wizards are beings who can harm others by an occult influ- 
ence, and can at will send out their spirits to possess their victims. Some- 
times bewitched persons are cremated and pieces of hide or beef are found 
unconsumed by fire. When a person is suspected of having been bewitch- 
ed, some food is placed in a bamboo platter and placed outside the house 
at nightfall. Dogs always come and eat it. If any grass is found in the 
platter in the morning, the interpretation is that the victim has incurred the 
displeasure of some witch of wizard ; but, if stones are found, the omen indi- 
cates that he will soon recover, and, if any earth is found, he will certainly 
die. 

Witchcraft was recognized by Burmese law under the native régime. If 
a person was accused of having compassed the death of another by means of 
witchcraft, and if he confessed, the sentence of banishment was pronounced 
upon him. If the charge was denied, the accused person was treated in the 
following manner (those practising witchcraft were generally women):—The 
suspected woman was dressed in white and her hair was done up in seven 
knots, through each of which a vulture’s quill was stuck. She was bound by 
her hands and feet, and a rope with seven knots was attached to her waist. 
Two boats were lashed alongside each other and matting made of fashu- 
wa (bamboos used in stirring the fire at a cremation) was laid on the sides 
of the boats, and the accused was made to sit on the matting. A palm-leaf 
scroll containing the following inscription was then tied round her neck. 
| have been charged with having bewitched ’s child. If the 
‘charge is true, may I float in the water! If itis false, may I sink!” The 
boats were then moved into deep water, and arrows made of fashu-wa were 
discharged in ten directions—the four cardinal points, the four intermediate 
points, skywards, and downwards—into the water from a bow madewf the 
same material. Then after a mixture of the filth from seven houses had 
been poured on the head of the accused, one of the attendants took hold of 
the rope tied round her waist, and the two boats were separated, so that the 
woman was plunged in the water. If she was a witch, she would float; if- 
not, she would sink. If the accusation was thus proved false, the complain- 
ants had to give Rs. 300 as compensation to the accused. 

Witches were supposed to have charmed empty gourds or bladders in their 
stomachs ; hence they would float if immersed in water. 


Remedy Sor witchcraft. 


Bewitched persons are restored to health by hmaw-sayas. These doctors 
attain their qualification by drinking water in which ashes of scrolls contain- 
ing cabalistic squares and mystic figures have been mixed, by taking special 
internal medicine, or by having their bodies tattooed with figures of nats, 
squares, or incantations. The afflicted person is brought before a Amaw- 
saya and he commands the offending at, witch, or spirit to enter and reveal 
its wishes through the medium of its victim. Sometimes a mere threat is 
sufficient to scare away the mat, witch, or spirit. Generally drastic measures 
have to be resorted to in order to exorcise it. Pungent substances are 
rubbed into the eyes of the patient, who is also beaten severely. Occasion- 
ally Amaw-sayas are not well qualified and they are worsted, and some of 
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them even get killed. ‘The ill-treatment meted out to the sick person is 
borne by the spirit, and the former, when cured, does not feel any after- 
effects of the rough usage. : 

At Prome, a few years ago, naf U Min Gyaw became enamoured of a 
respectable Burmese young lady. His spirit possessed her person and he 
declared his erotic intentions, The guardian of the girl did not approve of 
the proposed union, for the status or profession of a nat-kadaw, a nat’s wife 
or medium, is not considered respectable, and he married her toa young 
Burman. The na¢ became enraged and the newly married husband sickene 
and died, and the guardian was obliged to celebrate the marriage between 
the widow and the mat. The lady thus became a mat-kadaw and her ora- 
cular utterances were highly esteemed. Whenever she was possessed she 
would drain off jars of toddy and four or five bottles of gin or brandy and 
would be quite sober when she regained consciousness. She would 
even smoke ganja in her cigars. After the expiry of about six months the 
nai apparently got tired of his lady-love and left her for “ pastures new.” 
She then lost the power of seeing into the past and future and, to hide her 
shame, she betook herself to Ma-ubin, where she died of cholera, perhaps 
with the approval or connivance of her celestial husband. 


Pyinsalet or magic. 


The great object of this art is to cause hallucination in respect of the five 
kinds of sensations, and to confer temporary invulnerability. This is achieved 
by certain potent mixtures. The following is said to be a good recipe. 
Take equal parts of the livers of a human being, monkey, black dog, goat, 
cobra, and owl, and a whole lizard, and pound them together at midnight, 
the pounding to cease at dawn. The paste should be A in a gold or silver © 
box and is to be used as follows :—Rub a little on the left eye, and witches, 
nats, and ghosts can be seen. Rub a little on the righteye, and night will 
be turned into day. Rub a little on the chin, and a human being will be 
seen likea monkey. Rub a little on the forehead and sit down, and you 
will be invisible. Rub a little on the legs and you will be swift of foot. 
Rub a little on the forefinger and point it at your enemy, and he will die. 
Rub a little on the hand and beat an iron safe and it will open. Ruba little 
on a tamarind leaf and it will be turned into a beetle. Rub a little on any 
inanimate moveable object, and it will be endowed with life and follow you. 
Rub a little on gold, and it will be turned into lead. Mix it with the blood 
of your sweetheart, and she will follow you. Rub a bamboo with it and 
bury it on a road, and those who cross over it will be deprived of their 
clothes. A dead cock, when rubbed with it, will become re-animated and 
crow. If it is rubbed on a mat, the mat will stick tothe sitter. Ruba little 
on a sword and cut yourself with it, and no wounds will be inflicted. Rub 
a little on a leaf blown about by the wind, and it will be turned into a tiger 
or elephant at will. Rub a little on a lotus flower and it will be turned into 
a woman. Rub a little on a lotus bud and it will be turned into a man. 


Pénnaka, or doing harm through an invisible agency. 
Pénnaka is the name of a mat in the Vidarajdtaka, who took the wise 
. minister Vidura to the Queen of the Nagas. The Queen had heard of the 
wisdom and virtue of Vidura and was eager to hear him preach, and Pénnaka 
was commissioned by her daughter tofetchhim. He did so most effectually 
by tying him to the tail of his horse. 
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The Pénnaka zat is capable of doing three things in an invisible man- 


ner— 


(1) Throwing stones at a house. 
(2) Beating people with a stick. 
(3) Burning a house or village. 
It is necessary at first to invoke the mat and this is done in the following 
way :—Make a wax image of an ogre on horseback (see Fig. 1). The 


FIG 1. 


saddle should be made of the paso (loin-cloth) of a dead man, the bridle 
should be made of strings used in tying the thumbs and big toes of a dead 
man, and the tail should be made of the hair of a person who has hanged 
himself. Take the image to a big tree noted for the powers of its presiding 


nat and, after propitiating him 
with suitable offerings, offer up 
this prayer: “O lord nat! 
Vouchsafe to receive my Pén- 
naka, and let him do my bid- 
ding.” After this, bury the im- 
age under thetree. If a heap of 
stones is piled up near the tree, 
and if Pénnaka is instructed to 
throw them at any house, a bat- 
tery of stones will be directed 
against that house. If Pénnaka’s 
image is made of a special kind 
of wood (Fig. 2), and if he is 
directed to assault any given 
person or persons, the required 
effect will be produced. The 


FIG 2. Spe. 
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most disastrous consequences are reserved for the Pénnaka with a fire- 
brand. His image and a legend round it (Fig. 3) may be inscribed.on a 


FIG 3. 
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otsherd and, by intoning the legend, houses or villages can be burnt down 
ty an invisible agency. The following is a translation of the incantation : 
O fierce, strong, and powerful Pénnaka mat/ I pray thee go quickly and 
burn down such and such a house, hamlet, village, or town.” 


CHARMS OF INVULNERABILITY. 
Bawdtthdda. 


The great proto-type of acquired invulnerability was an Indian King of 
mythic times, called Porisdda or man-eater, now corrupted by the Burmese 
into Bawdithada. This king was extremely fond of beef, and one day, the 
supply running short, his cook served up human flesh instead. He found 
the taste so excellent that he gave stringent orders that nothing but human 
ficsh should be prepared for his table in future. The direct result of this 
command was that the country became perceptibly depopulated, and there 
was some popular effervescence. 


Vox popul’ was vox det even in those days, and the king had to pro- 
nounce upon himself the sentence of banishment. He was now free from 
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any restraint imposed by law or public opinion, and his consumption of 
human flesh was excessive. Eventually, while hiding in a pond filled with 
lotus plants, he was captured by an embryo Buddha, and, through him, was 
reconverted into a sociable being in love and peace with his fellow-crea- 
tures. 

There are thus three representations of Bawdithada— 


Fig. 1.—Leaving his-capital with a two-edged sword on his shoulder 
FIg 199? ¢ 
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Fig. 2.—Crowned with a lotus leaf while hiding himself in the pond. 
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Fig. 3.—Returning to the capitabafter his reconversion. This figure 
is obtained by reversing the facing of Fig. 1 and leaving out the 
decapitated head. 


All or any of these figures may be tattooed in red above the waist. The 
vermilion dye must be mixed with human fat and witha potent mixture 
called thathana ngadoung se, or the “ mixture whose efficacy will last dur- 
ing the five thousand years allotted for the continuance of Buddhism,” and 
it is absolutely imperative that the candidate shall hold a piece of human flesh 
between his teeth while he is being tattooed. 

One who is properly tattooed with the figures of BawdithAda is proof 
against wounds inflicted by sword, gun, or cudgel. He will beat the record 
in high and long jumps, and his courage will be undaunted. He will be 
endowed with these qualities as soon as he has finished muttering the 
legends inscribed round the figures. But, if he feels inclined to jump and 
skip about without the help of these incantations, he has gone mad. The 
strain on the mind of being tattooed in the manner above mentioned is so 
eet that most aspirants, fortunately for the public peace, become incurably 
mad. 


The following is a translation of the incantations muttered by a fully 
qualified Bawdithida :— ; 
(Figs. 1 and 3).—1, BawdithAda, who am qualifying to be the great robber 
chief Angulimala, am now going fast ahead.” 
(Fig. 2).— May I, Bawdithada, speedily succeed in capturing him” (the 
embryo Buddha, King Sutasoma, who reconverted him). 
OTHER CHARMS OF INVULNERABILITY. 


The whole bent of mind of the credulous section of the Burmese people 
appears to be directed towards discovering and inventing means for pro- 
tecting themselves against physical violence. This effect can be secured 

(a) internal medicine ; 

(6) bathing in medicated water ; 

(¢) carrying about on one’s person metallic baHs, &c. 
(@) tattooing on the person figures or cabalistic squares. 


(a) Internal medicine. 


Take for fiften days or a month a mixture of black pepper, zingiber, and 
honey, over which certain incantations have been muttered, and the flesh 
will become hardened and be proof against sword-cuts. There is a sub- 
sidiary effect in that the person becomes impotent, 

(6) Bathing tn medicated water. 

There is a plant growing in the Shan hills which has peculiar properties. 
Boil it in water and bathe in the decoction while it is boiling hot. The 
effect produced is very chilling—just like bathing in ice-cold water. Some 
persons, after such a bath, have to be literally roasted to restore warmth. If 
a man can go through such an ordeal, his flesh becomes very hard and he 
is proof against all wounds inflicted by sword or spear. 


(c) Carrying about on one's person metallic balls, &c. 


Balls of mercury, iron, or orpiment, as well as amulets, talismans, and the 
like, may either be buried in the flesh or carried about on one’s person. 
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In time of war, the favourite deviceis to inscribe Fig. 1 on one’s turban. 
This ensures against all war risks. In this charm the placid and peaceful 
Buddha is incongruously placed as the central figure ; an army of naés fol- 
lowed by contingents of lions and dragons is led by a celestial ogre; the 
dwellers in the sky are headed by the sun and moon; and lastly, as if to 
cast oil on troubled waters, a band of monks is requisitioned. 


(@) Tattooing on the person figures and cabaltsttc squares. 


Thieves and robbers have a particular predilection for Fig. 2, represent- 
ing the king of tigers. When a person’s legs are tattooed with this figure 
he becomes swift of foot and light of body. 

The cabalistic square (Fig. 3) when tattooed on the right side of one’s 
back, renilers him invulnerable against gun-shots. The meaning of the Pali 
legend inscribed within is as follows :— 

‘‘ The attributes of the three gems (Buddha, law, and assembly) trans- 
cend all others. By virtue of the truth of such utterance may peace and 
happiness cling to me for ever.” 

There are Burmese treatises dealing with alchemy and love-philtres, but 
they scarcely come within the domain of necromancy proper, and for all 
practical purposes may be left out of consideration. 


FIG 2. 
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Repeated failures have no effect in destroying the belief in these 
FIG. 3. 


charms, and the leaders of 
the gangs which disturbed 
the Upper Province in the 
years which followed the 
annexation made the fullest 
use of the faith which their 
followers had in incanta- 
tions, runes cabala, and 
amulets to keep their bands 
together. It(is a singular 
proof of ithe way in which 
animistic worship overlies 
the Buddhism of Burma 
that many of the most 
noted seers, necromancers, 
and tattooers are pongyis. 
Many of the most stubborn 
dacoit leaders were monks, ——_ 
and those who were not, usuallyhad warlock monks in their train. 

A péngyi who followed Bo Swe to the last made special use of 
the two followiie incantations, which Mr. Taw Sein Ko charac- 
terizes as a rigmarole of Talaing, Burmese, and Pali :— 


(1) Om! Nadaung, nabin, tamin, thudewaw, thudewaw, tha- 
mudra nagaw pyaikein pdkpaung, pdkpaung, salaung, 
salaung, min Asalaung. A salaung aing ti pwé, ma 
ti pwé, aing nadaung nabinta. 

This is quite untranslateable. The instructions are that the for- 


mula is to be repeated thirty-seven times over a glass of water, 
which is then drunk. This guards against danger in war. 


(2) Aung! Thaman, thaman mundra ya thwa ha. 


This also is to be repeated thirty-seven times over some ashes 
which have been taken with three fingers from the centre of a fire- 


place. About atenth ora twentieth part of the ashes is to be: 


swallowed. This secures invulnerability for one day and there is a 
marginal note to say that the efficacy of this charm has been re- 
peatedly proved. 

The same péngyi had a quantity of bluish-grey powder, which 
looked very much as if.it might have come from the salsettes or 
mud-volcanoes at Minbu. With this he marked a wa (0) on the 
forehead, an a (3) on the chest, and a flourish like the letter S, 
from the corners of the mouth to the cheek-bone, on every one of 

II 
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the dacoits going into action. Most of them died or were magis- 
terially dealt with, but the péngy? survived for ten years and died . 
at the age of seventy in the odour of sanctity in Lower Burma. 


In the Tavoy rising in 1888 the following cryptic sayings were 
put about :— 

‘¢On Sunday, when the sun casts a shadow ten feet long, the maga shall 
overcome the garuda bird. 

On Monday, when the sun casts a shadow five feet long, the deer shall 
overcome the tiger. 

On Tuesday, when the sun casts a shadow eight feet long, the elephant 
shall overcome the lion. 

On Wednesday, when the sun casts a shadow four feet long, the goat shall 
overcome the dog. 

On Thursday, when the sun casts a shadow three feet long, the mouse 
shall overcome the cat. 

On Friday, when the sun casts a shadow twelve feet long, Mahaw-thata 
shall overcome King Sulani Bramadat. 

On Saturday, when the sun casts a shadow nine feet long, the frog shall 
overcome the snake.” 

These were predictions of the success of the rising in favour of 
the Myingun Prince and indicated the proper time to strike on each 
day when the situation in other respects seemed to promise well for 
an attack. 


- As to general religious ideas it may be said that Buddhism is 
gradually being adopted by the hill tribes and particularly by the 
Wa. With it they retain in a modified form all their old supersti- 
tious observances. Further, it may be said that most of the tribes 
have no idea of a Supreme Deity. It is not merely that they have 
no name for such a being (in which they might be supposed to follow 
the Chinese in saying ‘‘ The name which can be named is not the 
. Eternal Name ”), but that they appear to have formed no conception 
of such an existence. 


Traditions of a deluge are common. The Eastern Tai have it, so 
have the Karens and the Kachins. Formal graveyards are un- 
common, but some of the Chin tribes are a singular exception to 
‘this rule. Some other tribes have graveyards, but no monuments, 
others have more or less lasting memorials, but these are put up 
anywhere and not necessarily near the graves even of former mem- 
bers of the same family. The Wa bury inside their villages and 
they have traces of barrows and cromlechs, as also have the Chins. 
Cairns and natsingéns are common, but are not necessarily set up 
over graves. ‘The wilder races, however, bury their dead in out-of- 
the-way places and forget the spot as soon as they can. 
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Where there is a language of religion it is usually esoteric and in 
many cases seems to be beyond the comprehension of those who 
make use of it. This is merely an extension of the desire for im- 
pressiveness which in Europe preserved the Holy Scriptures in the 
form of the Vulgate and in Buddhist countries retains the Abhid- 
hamma in Pali. In the same way the Granth of the Sikhs is not 
written in the vulgar tongue, 


None of the races have, or at any rate admit that they have, 
idols. There is no bowing down to stocks and stones. The Bur- 


man Buddha is practically the same as the Ikon of the Greek 
Church. ‘ 


Finally, except for the monks of Burma and the Shan States, who 
are not in the technical sense ministers of religion, there are no pro- 
fessional hierophants, nor regular clerical classes. The ¢umsas and 
mitwes and natsaws end diviners generally do not devote themselves 
entirely to spiritual duties. When they are not professionally en- 
gaged they follow the same occupation as the rest of the villagers 
and, as often as not, are rather looked down upon than respected. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


PALACE CUSTOMS AND BURMA UNDER NATIVE RULE. 
ARCHZOLOGY. 


THE factsin this chapter are taken from the Lawkabyuha, Inyén 
volume, from the Kanni Szkke’s Mandalay Yazawtndaw, or rest on 
the authority of ex-Ministers of State. 


The procedure 'in connection with the coronation of a king of 
Burma was as follows : 


The Alutdaw sent out orders to all the Shan Sawdwas and to all 
governors of provinces and districts commanding 
them to assemble in the Royal city, bringing 
the customary presents, on the day fixed for the ceremony. 

All the great royal drums, the white umbrellas, the crowns, and 
royal robes were removed and others were made in their place. 


All the turrets on the city wali were carefully repaired, wherever 
it was necessary. 


On the coronation day all the public roads were lined with fences 
made of plantain stems and sugarcanes, and a double line of flags 
was set up. 

A temporary palace, called Thagya-nan, was built in a convenient 
place, where the King could formally wash his head according to 
custom before ascending the throne. 


Near this was built a large shed, or shelter house, for the ac- 
commodation of the Princes, Ministers, and the official body gen- 
erally. 

Pure water from the chief rivers of the country and from noted 
wells was brought in ceremonial procession and stored in the tem- 
porary palace. ° 


Some “ golden quicksilver,” the nine kinds of precious stones, and 
consecrated or charmed water were placed in a golden box, which 
was deposited in the temporary palace. 

A collection of all kinds of birds was made and these were kept 
ready to be released at the temporary palace at the time of the 
coronation. 

The roads from the main palace to the temporary building were 
lined throughout on both sides, on the coronation day, with troops 
in full uniform and with all their arms and accoutrements. 


Coronation. 
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The Princes, Ministers, Sawbwas, Governors, and officials gene- 
rally, with their wives, all in full court dress, were mustered together 
in the palace ready to follow the King in procession to the tempo- 
rary palace. ; 

When all was ready the King came forth from the palace seated 
ina waw, or State palanquin. At the four corners knelt four maidens, 
under fourteen years of age, chosen for their beauty and dressed in 
magnificent garments, shikhoing to him. 

As soon as the King passed the Moyo-bin (the mudar tree), which 
is the nearest to the main palace, two large drums, called stdosén, 
began to beat, to announce to the people that His Majesty had left 
the palace enclosure, and all the dignitaries fell into the procession 
according to their grade. 

On his arrival at the temporary palace the King immediately pro- 
ceeded to wash his head, according to the prescribed rites, and then 
changed his dress several times. He then attended a formal ser- 
vice and was anointed with water which had been blessed by eight 
pénnas, who also presented the King with a special kind of flower, 
which had also been consecrated and was believed to have super- 
natural power. This was called a payettpan (0§050§3). 


The King then made offerings to the most noted pagodas and a 
Nahkandaw read a list of them aloud, after which they were sent 
off to be formally presented and the King started on the return 
journey to the palace. 


As soon as the King’s waw reached the palace gates two other 
large drums, called the wunstténsén, were beaten to announce his 
arrival. 


The King made offering of alms to the péngyts, pénnas, and to 
the poor for a period of seven days. 


The following royal decrees were issued :— 
_ All prisoners throughout the country were to be set free. 
No one was to go fishing for seven days. 
The courts were to be closed for seven days. 
No one was to be molested, oppressed, beaten, coerced, or im- 
prisoned for seven days. 
Every one was to be happy and contented. 

These orders were to be issued through the H/utdaw, and the 
Myowun was to proclaim them by beat of drum and gongs in every 
public way and street for the information of the people. 

After the religious ceremony an auspicious day was determined 
by the pénnas for the formal ascending of the throne. The 


_s 
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throne itself was richly decorated and the eight white umbrellas 
were unfurled and set up on each side. 2 

Two specially selected officials, in full court dress, waited at the 
foot of the throne to open the golden doors when the King and the 
Chief Queen made their appearance. 


One of the Princes and a high official also took their stand at the 
foot of the throne, to right and left of it, to proclaim the titles of 
the King and the Queen as they took their seat on the throne. 

The large State drums were brought to the foot of the Myenan, 
the Hall of Audience, to be beaten there when the King ascended and _ 
when he left the throne. 


A large number of offerings to be presented by the King and 
Queen to various pagodas were piled up in the Hall of Audience. 


The Princes, Ministers, Shan Sawbwas, Governors of provinces, 
and officials of every grade with their wives, all in gala dress, took, 
their places in front of the throne, to the right and left of it, each 
in the place fixed for his rank. Each was required to bring a pre- 
sent (Kadaw) in homage to the King and the Queen. 


The troops were drawn up in a double line inside and outside of 
the Palace. The 7aga-ni and the Yodaw-yu gates of the Palace 
were closed and all the presents from the Shan Sawdwas and the 

‘officers of state were placed together near them. 


When everything was ready the King and the Chief Queen came 
out, followed by all the Queens, Princesses, and maids-of-honour in 
festival dress, each in their prescribed place. When the King ap- 
proached the throne the two officers there bowed their heads to the 
ground and threw open the golden doors. At the same time the 
four great drums were sounded thrice and all the Princes, Ministers, 
Sawbwas, and officers present prostrated themselves on the ground 
and shtkhoed before their majesties. As they took their seats on 
the throne the 7Zaga-ni and the Yodaw-yu gates were thrown open 
and the presents from the Sawbwas and officials were brought in and 
deposited on the floor of the yenan. The Prince and the officer 
then came forward and, standing erect, read aloud four times the 
titles of the King and Queen and then presented the scroll with pro- 
found reverences to their majesties, who deposited it in a golden 
box. The Prince and his companion then knelt down, shtkhoed — 
three times, andretired. The Nahkandaw then read aloud the list 
of the royal offerings to the pagodas.and was succeeded by a Than- 
dawhkan, who read over the lists of presents made by the officials 
and feudatories. These were carried off to the Letsaungyén and 
Taikhiu and then the mingala-ngwemaung, the auspicious silvern 
gong, was sounded five times, The four great drums were then 
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again beaten, the King and Queen retired, the assembly dispersed. 
and.the enthroning ceremony was completed. 


The number of thrones in the palace was considerable. They were 
of different sizes, carved with different emblems, 
and were used on different occasions. 


The great throne, under the central spire of the Myenan, was 
called the 7hthathana-palin and was carved all over with represen- 
tations of lions (¢htha). It was shaped like an hour-glass or the 
letter X. Here the King and Queen sat on all great occasions, when 
homage presents were given by the State officers or when foreign 
ambassadors were received. On such occasions the eight white 
umbrellas were always set up, four on each side of the throne, which | 
was approached by gilded gates from a chamber behind. 


In the Zetawun-saung the throne was carved with the images 
of the hentha (the ruddy sheldrake), and was called the Hentha- 
thanapalin. This throne was used when the King was making re- 
ligious offerings or performing any specially religious act. 


In the Hpéndaw-saung the throne was carved with the figures of 
shells and was called the Thinkathana-palin. Here the King used 
to sit when he received péngyts, or listened to their discourses. 

Inthe Hman-nandaw the throne was carved all over with humble- 
bees and was called the Bamaya-thanapalin. It was shaded by a 
white umbrella, and the King occasionally took siestas here. 


In the Byadetk-saung the throne was carved with elephants and 
was called the Gagyathana-palin. The King sat here when he made 
appointments of officers, or when officials were formally dismissed. 

In the Myauk-samdk-saung peacocks were carved all over the 
throne and it was called the Mayanyothana-palin. Here the King 
sat when presents of elephants and ponies were brought to him. 


The Zaung-samék-saung throne was called the Migathana-palin 
and was sculptured with representations of deer. The King sat here 
when he consulted on matters of State, or anything which implied 
debate. 


In the Anauk-samék-saung the throne was marked by water-lilies 
and was called the Padémma-thana-palin. The King and Queen 
used this throne to receive separate homage and presents from the 
wives of officials and other dignitaries. 

In the H/uédaw the throne was like the main throne of the palace, 
and like it bore carvings of lions and was called the 7hzhathana- 
palin. The King sat here when he issued formal orders, or when 
he sat in judgment on cases of importance, 


Thrones. 
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The King bore the title of Athet-u-san-paing-than-ashin (Lord of 
Ths Ring and queens the life, head, and hair of all beings). No pro- 
auesn® perty could be held except as from him. He 
alone could raise or degradea man, He was infallible, his word was 
above the law, his wish annulled any law (a@ Deo rex ; a rege lex). 
The Kings of Burma according to traditional law had eight Queens, 
and King Thibaw’s omission to provide himself with this constitu- 
tional number caused more concern to decorous, law-abiding people 
than the massacre of his blood relations. 

The Chief Queen was always a sister, usually a half-sister. She 
was called the Mammadaw mibuya hkaung-gyt. She alone had a 
right to the white umbrella and to sit on the throne with the King, 

There were three other principal queens, the Myauknandaw mt- 
buya (northern queen of the palace), the 4/énandaw mibuya (queen 
of the centre), and the Anauknandaw mtbuya (queen of the west), 
ranking in this order and styled Manye mtbuya. They used akind 
of umbrella called shwe-pasén-si-htt made of cloth interwoven with 
golden threads. 

Next after these came four queens of second rank—the Myauk- 
saungdaw mrbuya (queen of the north royal apartment), Taung- 
saungdaw mibuya (queen of the southern apartment), Myauk-shwe- 
ye-saung mibuya, and the Taunz-shwe-ye-saung mibuya (queens of 
the north and south golden chambers). 

These eight queens every constitutional king was bound to have. 
He might add indefinitely to their number according to fancy, or 
-convenience, or state policy. These minor ladies were called Myo- 
sa or Ywa-sa mibuya, according to the towns or villages assigned 
to them as pin-money by His Majesty. Girls were sometimes sent 
from China and often from the Shan States for the royal solace and 
to refuse them was a flat insult, or a grave sign of displeasure. 

King Mindén’s title was (B800q8acps3gcocog}oowws0gepa208 
cpoon) Thiri pawara wisara nanda yathapandita maha dhamma 
raza dtraza. 

His Chief Queen’s title was (oS§oocpoco cpt g, 28008q0032638:) 
Thirt pawara maha raszeinta dhipat: ratana dewt. The Alénan- 
daw Queen was styled (83c8scormeco2qe0$20389) Thirt tilawka 
maha ratana dewi: the Myauknandaw Queen (98§0002q03208 
cor338n) Thirt maha ratana mingala dewi: the Anauknandaw 
Queen (B8qo0g20Q04 26981), Thirt ratana thusanta dewt. 

King Thibaw’s title was (SQ00cp8a<pyguoooc3ecosm280c8ugBooe 
corogepar8cpson), Third pawara wizara nanda yathatilawka dhi- 
pati pandita maha dhamma raza dhiraza. 

Supayalat’s title was (BQvoqBscornredcorcorqoogoca8a) Thsri 


pawara tilawka mingala maha ratana dewt, 
12 
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List of Mindén Mén's queens and children. 
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Queens. 
(1) Nammadaw Mibuya vee 


(2) Alénandaw ° 


(3) Myauknandaw et 
(4) Anauknandaw (1) : 
(5) Anauknandaw (2) ‘ 


(6) Magwe Mibuya... 


(7) Laungshe Mibuya 
(8) Saingtén Mibuya 
(10) Myauksaungdaw Mibuya (1) 


(11) Myauksaungdaw Mibuya (2) 
(12) Taungshweye Mibuya (1) 


(13) Taungshweye Mibuya (2) 
(14) Myaukshweye Mibuya (1) 


(9) Taungsaungdaw Mibuya . 
(15) Myaukshweye Mibuya (2) . 


(16) Sapwédaung Mibuya 


(17) Kohnitywa Mibuya ‘ 


18) Linban Mibuya “3 


J 


| 
L 


: 
{ 
. 
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Children. 


(1) Supayagyi Princess. 

(2) Salin Supaya Princess. 
(3) Supayalat Princess. 

(4) Supayagale Princess. 

(5) Shwekodawgyi Princess. 
(6) Shwekodawgale Princess. 


(7) Mingin Princess. 

(8) Pyinsi Princess. 

(9) Maingkaing Princess. 
(10) Pahkangyi Princess. 
(11) Thibaw Prince. 

(12) Meiktila Princess. 


(13) Sagu Prince, 

(14) Mohnyin Prince. 
(15) Mohnyin Princess. 
(16) Malén Prince. 

(17) Pyinsi Prince. 

A Wuntho Prince. 

19) Kani Princess. 

(20) Ngapé Princess. 

(2t) Metkaya Prince. 

(22) Kyannyat Princess, 
(23) Sinyin Princess. 

(24) Myingén Prince. 
(25) Myingéndaing Prince. 
(26) Tagaung Princess. 
(27) Kyundaung Princess. 


(28) Nyaungyan Prince. 
(29) Nyaungdk Prince. 
(30) Kyauksauk Princess. 
(31) Pin Princess. 

(32) Momeik Princess. 
(33) Thénza Prince. 
(34) Pinle Prince. 

(35) Kothani Prince. 
(36) Panya Prince. 

(37) Mying6n Princess. 
(38) Taungtha Princess. 
(39) Padaing Princess. 
(40) Myogyi Princess. 
(41) Minlat Princess. 
(42) Salin Princess. 
(43) Cheébin Prince. 
(44) Yanaung Prince. 
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(19) Thatpun Mibuya 
(20) Yapwe Mibuya 
(21) Letpansin Mibuya 


(22) Saywa Mibuya 
(23) Kékkotha Mibuya 
(24) Thanatsin Mibuya 
(25) Myansin Mibuya 


(26) Pwégan Mibuya 
(27) Moné Mibuya 
(28) Hlaingkyun Mibuya 


(29) Légya Mibuya 
(30) Tanaungdaing Mibuya 


(31) Thayasin Mabuya 


(32) Thibaw Mibuya 

(33) Magyibinsauk Mibuya 
(34) Htihlaing Mibuya 
(35) Ywathit Mibuya 

(36) Ngabinsin Mibuya 
(37) Nandn Mibuya 

(38) Kyauktalén Mibuya 
(39) Migyaungdet Mibuya 
(40) Ywapalé Mibuya 
(41) Kyamyin Mibuya 
(42) Theinni Mibuya 


(43) Kyaukyé Mibuya 
(44) Sindé Mibuya 
(45) Kyaingtaung Miyuba 


_ 
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(45) Shwegu Prince. 

(46) Mohlaing Prince. 
(47) Taungnyo Prince. 
(48) Maingtén Prince. 
(49) Yindaw Princess. 
(50) Katha Princess. 

(51) Myinsaing Prince. 
(§2) Kyaukhnyat Princess. 
(53) Katha Prince. 

(54) Kawlin Prince. 

(55) Sawhla Princess. 

(56) Yinhke Princess. 

(57) Hingan Princess. 
(58) Taungdwingaung Princess. 
(59) A son unnamed. 


(60) Naungmén Princess. 
(61) Taingda Princess. 
(62) Mainglén Princess. 


(63) Maingnaung Princess, 
(64) Thagaya Prince. 


ooeese 


(65) Nyaunghla Princess. 

(66) Htilin Prince. 

(67) Pyinmana Prince. 

(68—(jo) One son unnamed and 
two daughters. 


The list is as complete as can now be compiled. Probably there 
Children that died in infancy were not 
taken note of and there were other children by maids-of-honour and 


were a good many more. 


other casual ladies, 


Court Rules and Regulations. 
All Princes, Ministers, and officers, civil and military, were bound 
to attend the public audience, held daily at eight in the morning, 
except on worship days, the full moon, the eighth of the waxing 


and waning and the last day of the moon. 


Failure to attend without 


good cause shown was punished by three days confinement. 

All Princes, Ministers, and officers, civil and military, except the 
four wungyts and the two myowuns, took their turn to sleep in the 
palace under the same penalty for neglect to do so, 
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All Princes, Ministers, and officers, civil and military, were 
required to go immediately to the palace and write their names in 
a-book kept for the purpose whenever a fire broke out in the city. 
Omission to do this was punished by exposure in the sun, naked, at 
noonday. 

All petitions were read aloud by a thandawzin in audience, both 
in the morning ard evening. 


The names of the officers whose turn it was to sleep in the palace 
were announced in a loud vo‘ce by a ¢handawain at the afternoon 
audience, in the presence of the King. 


The twelve gates of the city were closed every night at nine 
o’clock and remained closed till six the next morning. 


These gates were regularly closed during the day on gadaw days 
when the King received the marriage visits and presents of his’ 
officials and subjects. 


They were also immediately closed if a fire broke out in the city, 
or if there were any rising, or disturbance, whether in the city or in 
neighbouring parts of the country. 


The gates were also regularly closed on the occasion of the ex- 
ecution of any member of the Royal Family or official of rank, 


A nahkandaw brought all petitions and a note of what had been 
transacted in the H/u¢daw during the day for the King’s information 
every evening. The papers were handed to the chief eunuch, who 
presented them to the King. 


All orders of the King were taken first to the Byé-tack, where 
the A‘winwun and writers attended, and thence to the H/utdaw. 


Petitions to‘the King had to be sent through the Byétark or the 
Hlutdaw. — 

In some of the towns and districts taxes were collected by the 
awewuns, the resident governors; in others they were collected 
under the governors, by officers specially sent for that purpose by 
the King. The revenue when collected was sent first to the W/ut- 
daw, thence to the Byétazk, and then to the Shwefazk, the treasury, 
or to the King. 

Cn appointment: every othcer had to take a formal oath of 
allegiance to the King. 

- The wives of the governors of districts were not allowed to ac- 
company their husbands, but had to remain in the royal city as 
pledges for the fidelity and good behaviour of their husbands. 

- The Shan Sawbwas and the governors of all districts had to 
come to Mandalay to attend on a kadaw day to pay their homage 
to the King once every year. 
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In the Myenan, or Hall of Audience, on the occasion of the formal 
tendering of homage to the King on a kadaw day, the last to 
atrive was always the Ezngshemin. When he had taken his seat 
on the left of the throne, the gate was shut and the King and Queen 
then made their appearance. 

When the King and Queen had retired the Crown Prince was the 
first to Jeave the Audience Hall and after him the Princes, Minis- 
ters, and other officials went out in an orderly way, each according 
to his rank. 

The Princes and officials whose turn for duty it was in the palace | 
began their service at six in the evening. They signed their names 
at the Byétazé before going in and the night was divided into three 
watches—from six in the evening till midnight, from midnight till 
three in the morning, and from three until daylight. All were on 
duty throughout the day, until they were relieved at six in the even- 
ing by the next turn. 

The troops stationed in the palace were relieved once a month. 


Whenthe King left the palace, a salute of three guns was fired and 
the city gates were at once shut and remained shut until the King’s 
return. The Princes, Ministers, and officials generally followed 
in the King’s train, except those who were especially singled out to 
keep guard over the palace during the royal absence ; non-attendance 
was punished with confinement at pleasure. 

On the first day of the year (Hnit-thit or Hnit-san taye’) a 
salute of three guns was fired from every one of the twelve gates of 
the city to announce the beginning of the year to the people. 

No cases at law were considered settled unless both suitors had 
received and eaten a packet of /apet (pickled tea). This applied 
to all courts except the H/utdaw, where decisions were considered 
final. After /apet had been eaten or received by both suitors no 
appeal lay, no matter what fresh evidence might be produced. 

If any party nevertheless lodged an appeal, he was taken round 
to the sound of a gong and flogged at the corners of all the public 
roads. 

The same punishment (maung kyaw) was inflicted— 

(a) on those who scraped off or stole gold leaf from pagodas ; 
(6) on those who coined false money ; 

(c) on those who seduced ladies of the court ; 

(d) on incendiaries ; 

(e) on officials who took bribes ; 

(7) on distillers of spirituous, or fermented liquor ; and 

(g) on dacoits. 
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Gamblers, drunkards, cow-butchers, and those who were convicted 
of habitually eating beef were proclaimed by gong in the same way, 
but were not flogged. : 


Every year, on the fifth /asan of Waso, that is to say, at the be- 
ginning of Lent, when the inauguration festival was over, an officer 
mounted on an elephant went through the town, with beat of drum, 
proclaiming the commencement of Lent and announcing.that, by 
edict of the King, no large fish or dead meat was to be hawked about 
in any of the royal towns during the four months of the Lent, and 
that all good citizens should keep strict fast. 


Homage (fadaw) was paid to the King and the Chief Queen 
three times in the year at the Myenan. ‘These three kadaw days 
were the Hnzt-thit kadaw, homage at the beginning of the Burmese 
year (in April); the Wa-win kadaw, at the beginning of Lent (in 
July) ; and the Wa-gyut kadaw, at the end of Lent (in October) 
On new year’s day and the first of Lent, as a rule, only the Princes, 
Ministers, and officials in the royal city declared their fealty, but 
the end of Lent was the great homage day, and then all Princes, 
Ministers, officers of State, the Shan Sawbwas, and the governors 
of districts from all parts of the kingdom came to Mandalay to 
render vows of allegiance. 


The ladies of the Palace and of the Royal Family and the wives 
of all ministers and officials, also paid yearly homage to the King 
and the Queen, but their fealty was declared not in the main Hall 
of Audience, but in the axauk-samék-saung, a chamber in the west, 
or ladies’ quarter of the Palace. 


The ‘King held ordinary audiences twice a day, in the golden 
alace, sometimes in the lapetye-saung (the tea-room), sometimes 
in the béndaw-saung (the crown or glory room). The usual hours 
were half past eight in the morning and about three in the after- 
noon. 


The morning audience was the more important and all officials in 
the city had to attend then, for it was then that ordinary matters of 
government and economy came up for discussion. In the evening 
there were usually only the Ministers and the officials on duty for 
the guard of the Palace and the affairs discussed were more or less 
personal, or connected with Palace affairs. 


The same officers, or at any rate those on duty, were usually in 
attendance again at seven in the evening, when King Mindén fre- 
quently conversed with them for an hour. At this audience the 


thandawsin read over the list of those told off to sleep in the 
Palace. 
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The King had four meals in the day and was then, as a usual 
thing, waited on by all the Queens and Princesses. The hours 
were, in the morning before the eight o’clock audience, about mid- 
day, again before the afternoon audience, and supper at night. 


Only the Queen of highest rank or personal favourites might 
directly wait on the King and give him food or drinking water. The 
junior Queens and the Princesses who were not in especial favour 
did no more than fan His Majesty or present him with water to wash 
his hands. 

Every dish at every meal was tasted in the King’s presence be- 
fore it was offered to him to guard against danger of poisoning. - 


Anything that remained over after the King had finished was 
eaten by the Queens and Princesses specially told off for duty on 
the day. 

At night, when the King retired to his chamber, certain of the 
maids-of-honour, specially chosen for their book learning and ac- 
complishments, commenced reading religious books or birth-stories 
of the Buddhas and continued all night through until daylight, 
unless otherwise ordered. 


This duty was taken by them in regular turn. They sat imme” 
diately outside the royal bed-room. 


King Mindon in the early part of his reign used to pay a visit to 
each of his Queens in their own apartments once every month. 
After the rebellion of the Myingén Prince, in 1866, however, he gave 
up this habit and as a general rule only visited a Queen in her own 
quarters when she was sick, He was, however, frequently in the 
rooms of the four Queens of the first rank and especially in the 
Chief Queen’s apartments. It was common for him to receive the 
visits of the wives of prominent officials in her chamber. 


The King was always attended on by the Queens, when he dress- 
ed, combed his hair, washed his face or his hair, or took a bath. 


Some of the Queens and Princesses were always on duty accord- 
ing to a regular roster, and they followed the King everywhere in 
the ladies’ quarters of the Palace, into the rooms of the four prini- 
cipal Queens, or through the gardens. There were always maids- 
of-honour and eunuchs in attendance on the ladies for duty. 


The royal etiquette was very elaborate. No one was allowed to 
come into the King’s presence without previous permission or com- 
mand. No one could speak to him. without first being spoken to. 
After the King had entered a room or garden no one was allowed 
to approach it unless sent for. None might leave the presence, or 
even change position till the King moved. Smoking was forbidden 
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in his presence. Except the four principal Queens none might wear 
shoes in his presence. Except these four Queens no person in the 
train of the King might carry an umbrella. This privilege was 
latterly granted also to the Princesses called Supaya, the daughters 
of the Alénandaw Queen. The only persons allowed to sleep in the 
hmannandaw (the crystal palace) besides the King were the four 
principal Queens, each of whom had a room near the royal bed- 
chamber. If anything was handed to the King, the person present- 
ing it had to shzkho before doing so. The same was done when 
the King handed anything back. Everything belonging to the King 
was styled daw (royal) and any one moving or touching any of these 
royal articles had to shikho betore touching it and to shikho again 
when it was laid down. Arrival in the King’s neighbourhood was 
marked by three obeisances and the same was done on his retiring. 
Except the Chief Queen no one could address His Majesty even in 
the course of a conversation without shi#hotng, clasping the hands, 
and bowing the head to the ground at every sentence. The queens, 
princes, princesses, and ministers, and of course all of lesser degree 
knelt whenever the King or the Chief Queen came in sight, and 
shtkhoed on their arrival. 

The Queens and Princesses were enjoined to kneel to one another 
and to use the form paya (gracious lady), each according to her 
rank. 

The Queens, including the Chief Queen and the grown-up Prin- 
cesses, had their meals in their own apartments, attended on by the 
maids-of-honour assigned to them. 


Except the Queens, Princes, and Princesses no one was allowed 
at any time to use an umbrella within the Palace enclosure. They 
alone also were allowed to wear shoes or sandals on the platform of 
the Palace, and no one else had the right to ride or drive in the 
Palace enclosure, and they only out of sight of the King. 


No one might turn his,feet in the direction of the King. At 
night all beds were so laid that the heads might be directed to the 
King’s apartment and the feet radiated outwards. 


No men, of whatever rank, men were allowed to enter the womens’ 
court, and no women were allowed to go to the men’s quarter, unless 
they were required to do so by the King or the Chief Queen. 


No Prince, Minister, or official of whatever rank could obtain 
permission to see the King, except by application made through 
the chief of the eunuchs or any one of the eunuchs in cases of 
urgency. 

Queens, Princesses, and maids-of-honour could not leave the 
Palace without the King’s permission and an order obtained from 
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him addressed to the Anaukwuns in charge of the women’s court 
and the western gate of the Palace to authorize them to go out. 
These orders were conveyed through the eunuchs to the Anauk- 
wuns and specified the time allowed. 


The four principal Queens—the Nammadawpaya, the Alénandaw, 
the Myauknandaw, and the Anauknandaw—might grant permission 
to their own maids-of-honour to leave the palace, and could issue 
orders to that effect to the Anaukwuns. 


Each Queen and grown-up Princess had a room of her own as- 
signed to her according to her rank in the Palace. The 7hamt- 
kanya (daughters of the Shan Sawdawas) and //man-nan Apyodaw - 
(maids of the crystal palace) were maids-of-honour attached 
specially to the King, and also had separate rooms assigned to 
them. 


The other maids-of-honour, who attended on the Chief Queen and 
the Alé Myauk and Anauk Nandaw Mibuyas, and on the four 
Princesses, Salin Supaya, Supaya-gyi, Supaya-lat, and Supaya-gale, 
lived in a special row of chambers built for them, between the inner 
wall and the canal on the western side of the palace. The above 
female attendants alone had the right to the title of Apyodaw. 
The maid-servants of the other Queens and Princesses were called 
simply apyo, plain maids, and had no particular place assigned for 
them to live in. 


The Chief Queen and the other three principal Queens had no 
special turn, They were assumed to be in attendance on the King 
at any time and always. The remaining Queens were divided into 
two bevies—the roster of the right and the roster of the left—for 
service with the king by day and by night, according to the roll, in 
regular turn. The Myauknandaw Queen had charge of the bevy 
of the left, and the Anauknandaw was responsible for the right bevy, 
and they saw that the due number were daily told off and in the 
proper order. 

The Princesses had no fixed turns, but they were expected to 
show themselves twice or thrice during the day and to render any 
service that might offer. The maids-of-honour were in attendance 
day and night according to a formal muster-roll. The eunuchs 
were also in constant attendance. 

The wives of Ministers, officials, and governors of districts were 
required to attend in the Palace every cay, but not necessarily ta 
do more than report themselves as having attended. 


The Crown Prince (Zingshemin) and the Princes who were 
sons of the King were allowed ta come as far as the steps of the 
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Myenan riding or driving, and up to that point also they were 
alfewed the use of their golden umbrellas, of which the Zingshemsn 
had four and the other princes two each. They might also wear 
their shoes as far as the Mabin door near the Byétatk. Ministers 
and all officers of State knelt before the Crown Prince. 


Ministers and all other officials had to leave ponies, carts, and 
umbrellas outside the palace enclosure. They might wear their 
shoes as far as the steps leading up to the A/yenan, and their servants 
were allowed to carry over their heads hkamausk to shelter them 
from sun or rain up to the same point. These Akamauks, made of 
bamboo spathes, were often much larger than a European umbrella. 


The Crown Prince, the Princes, and the four wungyis were allow- 
ed to enter by the 7aga-nz, the large red gate in front of the myenan. 
Other officials of all grades might only enter or go out by the 
ma-lwé wicket. 


The minor Queens and the Princesses were allowed to use their 
golden umbrellas and to wear their slippers as far as the Aman- 
nandawpaxnk, the entrance to the crystal palace. There shoes, 
umbrellas, and attendants were all left behind. From that point they 
had to carry their betel-boxes, their pickled-tea caddies, their 
a deere and their memorandum books themselves, and took them 
a 


out with them wherever they might be required when they were 
on duty. 


The maids-of-honour were allowed to wear their slippers on the 


palace platform as far as the door of the chamber where their 
attendance was required. 


The wives of Ministers and officials were subject to the same 
rule as their husbands. They left their carriages outside the palace 
ar and went to the Audience Hall steps sheltered by hkamauks 


eld by their maid-servants. At the foot of the steps shoes and 
hkamauks were left behind. 


There were feasts in all the twelve months of the Burman year in 

hsuitede, which the King and the court as well as the 

people took part. Some of these were national, 

some peculiar to Mandalay, and some were almost exclusively court 

functions. The chief of these according to the months of the 
Burmese year were the following :— 


(1) Inthe month of Zagu, the end of March and beginning or 
April, the Hnitthst Thigyandaw pwe, the New Year’s Day and Water 
Feast. 

On New Year’s Day holy water! from the Ganga river of Burma, 
the Irrawaddy, was brought (in Vyaung-ye O, the earthen vessel, 
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with flowers and leaves commonly used at all pagodas) by high 
court officials with much pomp and ceremony and delivered to the 
King. During the whole three days’ time that the 7hingyan nat 
dwells upon earth at the beginning of the Burman year, His 
Majesty distributed this water to the guardians of the various 
temples in Mandalay and Amarapura. With the water thus render- 
ed doubly sacred, by the blessing of the priests and the passage 
through royal hands, the sacred images were solemnly washed. 

On New Year’s Morning|the King and the Chief Queen began the 
Thingyandaw by washing their hair with water brought from the 
hollows of sacred trees which grew in Bék and Kyuwun, villages in 
the Lamaing township. During this ceremony the pénnas, or 
royal astrologers, invoked the nats of hén, fire, and Gyo, the 
planets, and called upon them to pour down blessings on the royal 
heads. The trees in the Kyuwun circle were cotton trees. 
Those in B6édk are not specified. The royal head washing was 
conducted in two thingyan tasaungs (pavilions) in the north 
garden of the Palace. 

In the town the people threw, and continue now to throw, water 
over one another in exactly the same way as is done all over Burma 
on the first three days of the New Year. 

(2) In the month of Kasén, April-May, the Vyaung-ye-daw pwe, 
the Consecrated Water Feast. . 

On the fourteenth day of the waxing of the month, officials 
specially chosen for the purpose brought up water drawn from the 
Irrawaddy, the Ganges of Burma, and stored it carefully away, 
usually in the Court-house east of the Palace, which was known as 
the ashe nyaung-ye. 

Next day, the day of the full moon, the water was divided into two ; 
one half was taken by one party and was presented to the King. 
This was called the nyaung-ye. The rest of the officials took the 
other half of the water and delivered it to the Chief Queen. This 
was called the anauk nyaung-ye. 

On the same day of the full moon the King formally handed over 
the nyaung-ye to the gentlemen of the Court, to be used for clean- 
sing the sacred images within the Palace walls. 

The next day the Chief Queen and her maids-of-honour in like 
manner handed over the anauk nyaung-ye to be used for the same 
purpose. 

The festival was marked by grand dramatic performances (sat 
pwe) held on the night of the new moon, on the western front of the 
Palace. 
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When, as sometimes happened, New Year’s Day fell in Kasén, 
the Hnztthtt pwe was of course held in that month and not in 7agu. 


(3) In the month of Mayén (May-June) there were four feasts 
celebrated— 


The Mo-nat Puzaw pwé, the festival of the Rain Spirit. 


The Sadaw-pyan pwe, or Patama Sa-pyan-sa-me pwe, the 
examination for the admission. of novices to the sacred 
order. 

The Antt-thit-kadaw pwe, the New Year’s “ Beg pardon” 
festival. 


The Mingala lédaw pwé, the Royal Ploughing festival. 
Monat Pusaw was kept up in the first week of the new moon by 
the sadaws, who met together in a building situated to the east of 
the Palace in front of the H/u¢daw and there offered up the prayers 
known as the mga payetk, for kindly rain. ‘The prayer was also 
called the Nga-yan Min’s prayer. The Nga-yan Min was a Bodhi- 
sattva, or embryo Buddha, in the form of the king of the murrel fish 
(Ophtocephalus marulius). In a prolonged drought his lagoon 
ne up and the prayer which he formulated is still used in all parts 

of Burma. 


The pénnas, or Brahmin priests, met at the south gate of the 
city (now called Fort Dufferin), where two temporary ¢azaungs, 
seven-tier buildings, tapering to a point at the top, were erected to 
hold the figures of the sa¢ of rain, which was in human form, and 
the nats of the waters, images of an alligator, a frog, and a fish 
(nga-yan, the murrel or snake head). The péunas and the people 
knelt before these and offered up prayers for rain and then carried 
them with great pomp and show to the Irrawaddy, where they were 
thrown into the river, the Ganga stream of Burma. The King did 
not take any special part in this ceremonial festival. 

On the eighth day of the moon, the public examination, Sadaw- 
pyan pwe, of the senior pupils of the different monasteries began 
at the Thudhamma and Patan gayats at the foot of Mandalay 
hill. The principal péngyzs conducted the examination, and in King 
Mindén’s time it was always carried on under his royal direction. 

The Anst-thit Kadaw, the paying of homage by feudatories to 
their lord, by inferiors to those in authority, and by juniors to their 
elders, was always observed in the mcnth of Mayon. The Shan 
Sawbwas, the members of the Royal Family, and all officials came 
and bowed before the King, and every one throughout the country 
had to do the same to parents and to the monks, their teachers, This 
audience was always the most striking and picturesque of the year. 
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Formerly the Water of Allegiance had to be drunk, as it still is in 
Siam, but latterly it had been given up at the Burmese court. 

The Mingala Lédaw pweé consisted in the ploughing of a field 
in person by the King, followed by the ploughing of otrer fields bv 
princes and high officials. The ploughs and harrows were always 
highly decorated (they were called gold and silver), and the harness 
of the bullocks was always very gay and sometimes costly. The 
trappings-of the King’s bullocks were adorned with gold and jewels. 
The King usually came out dressed in the uniform of a General in 
the Army and his train were ail in the full dress uniform of their 
rank or office. The fields chosen were the Royal lands east of 
Mandalay about a mile from the city wall and they were ploughed 
not on any fixed day, but when there was enough water to soften 
the ground. While the ploughing went on the péunas offered 
up prayers to their fifteen Hindu gods, and the natsayas, natéks, 
and natsaws, who were both male and female, invoked the thirty- 
seven chief or noble nats of Burma. The object of the ceremony 
was, of course, to beseech a good harvest for the country. 


(4) Inthe month of Waso (June-July) there were two chief feasts, 
the Pyinsin-daw kan pwe, or Pyinsin Shin-pyu, and the Wawin 
kadaw. 


The Pyinsin Shin-pyu was the adinission into the monasteries 
of novices. The feast was held on the eighth of the waxing moon, 
when the public examinations which began in the month of Nayén 
were closed, and those who qualified entered the monasteries, as 
novitiants, after the ceremonial processions familiar to all who have 
been in Burma, All Burmans, from the highest to the lowest, go 
. through the Shzn-pyu, entering the monasteries for their studies and 
putting on the yellow robe for a pericd which varies from three 
months to three years. The ordinary age for entering the Order 
is between twelve and fifteen years of age. Special pwés were held 
on these occasions at the Thudhamma and Patan gayats at the 
foot of Mandalay Hill. 


The Buddhist Lent begins with the full moon of Waso and on 
that day all the members of the Royal Family and the chief officials 
presented themselves in court dress before the King and Chief 
Queen and offered the Wawin kadaw, homage due at the begin- 
ning of Lent. This took place in the great Hall of Audience. 


(5) In the month of Wagaung (July-August) the Sayedan Pwe, 
the presenting of religous offerings to the monks on the eighth 
waning of the month, took place. The King regularly sent presents 
to a number of priests and monks, whose number was equal to the 
number of the years of his age. 
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During the month of Wagaung also was held the festival of the 
Shwe-pyin Nyi-naung nats in the Nat-kun at Taungbyén and it 
was customary for the King to send offerings, usually of clothing, by 
the hands of specially chosen officers (nat-éks and nattetns). 

(6) In the month of Zawthalin (August-September) the Hledaw 
pwe or Ye-thabin Hle pwe. These were the annual boat races held 
on the Irrawaddy river, under the King’s patronage. 

They were carried on from the second to the fourth waning of the 
month under the supervision of ministers at the Paik-kyén Taga 
landing-place. The prizes were turbans and waist-cloths. 

(7) In the month of Zhadingyui (September-October) the 
Simt Mytmmo-daw pwé (puppet shows, Yékthe pwé) were 
held round the palace for the whole week before the full moon. 
On the day of the full moon offerings were sent by the King and 
by all the people to the most important shrines. These offerings 
were usually placed on processional ships, steamers, or boats, 
and sometimes on figures of animals, which were taken with bands 
of music and men dancing in front to their different destinations. 
To the east of the palace was raised a model of the Myimmo-taung 
(Mount Meru), which was brilliantly illuminated at night and was 
visited by every one in the town on the three days succeeding the 
new moon. As this was the close of the Buddhist Lent, after the 
full moon, all the royal princes and princesses and the high officials 
made their obeisances to the King and the Chief Queen. Mer- 
chants and rich people are specially mentioned as having to do 
homage at this time. 

For a week after the full moen the towns all over the country de- 
corated the pagodas and roads with lights and coloured lanterns, and 
the eighteen pagodas of Mandalay and the roads leading to them 
from the Palace were lighted up at the King’s expense. Theatrical 
apap ona were also given at all these places at State expense 

rom the full moon to the sixth of the waning. 


(8) Inthe month of Tasaungmén (October-November) there were 
two chief feasts—the Kateindaw pwé and the Zazaungdaing pwe. 


The Kateindaw was the presentation to the monks of all the items 
of the sacred robe. According to the ancient custom in Mandalay 
and Amarapura these were supposed to be : a piece of longcloth dyed 
yellow, a needle and thread, a plank for washing the cloth on, a 
filter, and occasionally a few other articles. This was carried out 
with great formality during the day, no single monk in any of the 
monasteries being omitted. At night a curious ceremony took 

lace in a large temporary shed, built for the purpose on the west 
face of the palace. The wives of the court officials met here to 
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weave cloth for sacred purposes. The entire process of spinning, 
weaving, and making thread had to be carried out in the twelve 
hours between sunset and sunrise. For this purpose cotton in 
its crude state was supplied in huge heaps by the King. If any 
lady were caught smuggling in ready-made sloth or thread, she 
and her husband were set up to dance to the strains of music 
before the rest, wearing the smuggled cloth and singing a song, 
composed for the purpose, which declared that they were noted for 
their skill in weaving. The dyeing and stitching were done next 
morning. When the thingans were finished they were brought be- 
fore the King and he distributed them to the various temples, some- 
times called the Seven Nanthin Pagodas, to be used for draping 
the most sacred images in them. 


The day of the full moon closed with the worship by the Royal 
Family and all the high officials of the fifteen chief spirits (really 
Hindu dieties), whose metal images were bestowed in a three-tier 
roofed house near the palace. 


The Tasaungdaing pwe was the burning at the principal shrines 
in the house, on the eighth day of the waning, of eight large pya- 
thats, or ornamental wickerwork spires, with numerous small 
pagodas, also made of bamboo. These were carried in procession 
to the spot by the court officials after having been displayed to the 
King and the Chief Queen. 

(9) Inthe month of Vadaw (November-December) was held the 
Maha Peinné Pwe-daw. On this occasion the grain first reaped 
from the royal fields of the /amaing, the crown predial land, was 
sent by the King to the Arakan pagoda as an offering to the Maha 
Peinné zat, who seems to correspond with the Hindu god Bisnath. 
The grain was carried by the Lamatng Wuns and Lamaing Sayes 
in huge receptacles made in the shape of a buffalo, a bullock, and a 
prawn, and in these were placed respectively paddy, millet, and 
bulrush millet. The Maha Peinné wat, mounted on a peacock, was 
brought before the King onthe day when the Pleiades and the moon 
(the Kyattiya and Yawhanz) rise together, and the King, after pay- 
ing homage to the spirit, scattered, in the name of the a¢s, pieces 
of silver, known as yu/én, and lengths of cloth among the people. 
The Ayulén were silver pieces received at this time of the year from 
the Bhamo division. 

(10) In the month of Pyatho (December-January) was held the 
Myingin-daw pwe. 

These were pony races, held before the King and the Chief 
Queen, on the eastern side of the Palace, where grand stands were 
built for the occasion. They were divided into two classes: first, 
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where the competitors were Princes, officials of rank, and officers 
of the army, the events were— 


elephant fights, with and without riders ; 
elephants attacking a tiger, stuffed or modelled ; 
throwing spears from horseback at a gallop at targets placed 
on poles fifteen, fifty, and an hundred cubits in height, 
' standing at intervals one after the other ; 


Secondly, where the competitors were officers and men of the cavalry. 
Thev rode standing in the saddle, and the ordinary events were— 
tilting at the ring;. .. . 
cutting a chatty: through horizontally so that no piece of it 
fell to the ground, the chatty being placed on a pole; 
_, shooting at targets; .. 
Any pony, or rider ‘falling was placed in a pound and only released 
on payment of a heavy penalty. The money thus obtained went to 
swell the value of the prizes given to the successful competitors. 


The orchid known as the ¢azinban or thasin was collected and 
sent to the court during the month of Pyatho by the Shan Savo- 
bwas. ; 


(11) Inthe month of Zabodwé (January-February) was held the 
Mibin Yagu-daw pwe. 

On the night of the fourteenth waxing of the moon the royal 
soldiery were employed in cooking a starchy sort of rice, flavoured 
with cocoanut, butter, and hizhly scented. For some days before 
the fourteenth it was their duty to collect various scented woods, 
sandal-wood and the like, from the jungles. When the rice was 
cooked, it was taken on the day of the full moon to the King, who 
sprinkled consecrated water on it and then sent this yagu out to all 
the pagodas and monasteries in Mandalay and Amarapura. All 
who could afford it cooked and presented this rice gruel through- 
out the whole country. 


(12) In the month of 7adaung (February-March) was held the 
Paya pwe or The-pin Zedi-daw pwe. 

The king sent offerings for the nats or nat-balus, who guard the 
four gates of the city, and for the thirty-seven naés of Burma. 
Pagodas of sand were reared to gain or retain good health. Tabaung 
is the great month for worshipping the spirits all over the country, 
and royal offerings were sent to the Mahagiri or Magayi nats ot 
Popa hill in the Myingyan district. The Aungzwa Magyi and the 
Ngazi Shin nats were always specially remembered. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE BURMESE COURT. 


Spoken by the King, Queens, Princes, and Princesses among themselves. 
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«+ Htwet dawjmu thi... ee 
eo. Win daw mu thi 


... Set daw hkawthi... a 
-.. Pyaw daw muthi ooo 
+. No daw mu thi See ase 


+++ San daw shin daw mu thi eee 
... Myet-hna thit daw ye thén dawimu thi 
. Myet-hna thit daw ye kyathi ... 


-. Thin-gyan daw hkaw daw mu thi 

eee Thin-gyan daw kya thi A 

«+» Hkyo daw ye thén daw mu thi ... 

«+» Hkyo daw ye kya thi oes 

+. Pwé daw té thi ie 

ees Pwé daw kyathi_—... oes 

.». Pan daw pan sin daw muthi__.., 

+». Lein daw tha-nat-hka lein daw mu thi 


.». Baung daw sin daw mu thi sea 
ee. Ta(n)za daw sindaw muthi.., 
... U-kat daw sin daw mu thi oa 


eee Ma-geid daw sindawmuthi .., 
eee, Wut-lé daw sin daw mu thi dea 
eee Let-wut daw sin daw mu thi was 
eo. Na-daung daw sin daw mu thi ... 


... To go out, or come out. 
+. To go in, or come in. 
-« To sleep. 

+» To be sound asleep. 

«. To awake. 

«+. To comb the hair. 

«.. Lo wash the face. 


... To have finished washing the face, also to 
awake, 


.. To wash the head. 
.». To have finished washing the head. 
+. To bathe. 
... To have finished bathing. 
se. To eat. 
« To have finished eating. 
«. To deck the head with flowers, 
-«. To powder the face. 
.. To put on the turban. 
«. Lo don the royal robes. 
+. TO put on the crown. 
se TO put on the crown, 
«ss To dress, 
... To wear bangles. 
... TO wear earrings. 
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eoee Let-kap daw sin daw mu thi 
eo. San-daw hkya thi... 
eo. Let-thé daw hkya thi 


sen. San-daw mu thi eee 
pee Leingdawmuthi_,.. 
rear Yat daw mu thi iss 


ae. Hie daw mu thi 

pee Na-htaung daw mz thi 
ae. Myo t? daw mu thi .., 
.... Myo thein daw mu thi 

se» Nan tet daw mu thi ... 
aoe Nan san daw mu thi 

eee Nan kya daw mu thi 

e--. Beit-theit hkan daw mu thi 
e++ Ka-daw hkan daw mu thi 
eee Nyi-la hkan daw mu thi 
coe U-pét daw vu daw mu thi 
soe Hpwadawmuthi ... 
eee Mi-shu myin daw mu thi 
eee Mya-pa hket daw tin thi 
ee. Ma daw mu thi 

o«. Ma ma daw mu thi ... 
eeve Thet-tha daw mu thi... 
eos To daw mu thi she 
eee Hkaung daw hké thi... 
eoee Mu daw mu thi 

oes Ko daw na thi a 


... To wear a necklace. 

+. To shave, 

.«. To cut the finger nails, 

.« To sit, to enjoy. 

oes TO Sit. 

«. To stand, 

«. TO lie down. 

.- To hear, or listen. 

e-- To found a city. 

««. To take possession of a city. 
.. To ascend the throne. 

... To reign, 

«. To dethrone. 

... To be anointed king. 

.. To receive homage. 

«- To hold a levee, give audience. 
so. TO keep fast, 


” } To give birth to a child. 


+ To put in the cradle. 

es. TO be in good health. 

so. To be unwell. 

. To get better. 

soe TO get worse, 

+». To have a headache. 

«+» To suffer from giddiness. 
-. To have pains in the body. 


gol 
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Seat apes 


G0Sco05g00 
comScso: coeetoosbyod 
cond caoseco§eqaysop§ 
GoosQcooScouScooSe ee 
08s) cooSconSe005q00 
Gaore8SeooSeco20SccoSyooe5 
caora5ec05eqsoor5 e005 goog 
Roo g226005qgo05 soon 
soepaogozcao5gao gh Ska 
©0Q0500$ 220005 qo0g§ oe 
po}scooSoa0ag005ga00 jae 
BodcaoSalag a5e005qo0 a 
6q5¢o05ga0p5 eva 
GolccoSgaop> 2 
BEsco0§ 20095 see 
so%goo 5 go0p} soe 


8 OOD eeee 
eats es ie 


sa8§cooSaqa5a0 95 ove 
s08§cooSoy o0p5 coo 
808 §coaSgo5a0p5 hae 


adcoodog$eco5goo§ ror 
908 Ge5écc05qo0g8 sie’ 


eoe Let daw na thi oe eee 
vere Kyi daw mu thi oes eee 
eo» Teing bin daw mu thi <i 
sess Let se daw ye thén daw mu thi ... 
see Let se daw ye kyaw thi eos 


soos SE pwe daw té daw mu thi “a6 
eee Kun pwé daw té daw muthi... 
eoee Se-leik daw thauk daw mu thi 

ees Thauk daw ye thauk daw mu thi 
ees Bw thana daw mu thi sae 
eo A-ya thana daw mu thi 

eee Sa-lwé thana daw mu thi 


.. Hnit-Ién daw ma tha daw rau thi 


ee. Seit-daw ma kyi daw muthi_—... 


eee Pyaw daw muthi., oe 
«ee Hkaw daw muthi ... eee 
ee» Hkeing daw mu thi ... tos 
eve Me daw mu thi eos eee 
veces A-mein-daw shi thi ... eos 
eee A-mein-daw pyan thi ne 
eoee A-mein-daw htdk thi 

oe» A-mein-daw kya thi... one 
oe, A-mein-daw hmat thi ove 
ees Kan daw kén daw mu thi ae: 
eee Nat pyi san daw mu thi toe 


... To have pains in the hands. 
«» TO feel happy. 

.. To consider. 

... To wash the hands. 

.. To have finished washing the hands. 
... To take medicine. 

.. To take betel. 

«.. To smoke a cigar. 

... To drink water. 

.. To grant a title. 

se. TO appoint to an office. 


.. To grant the Salwé, chain of the Bur- 
mese order, 


7? } To be uneasy. 


ss To enjoy. 
ee To call, summon, 
. To send, 
«. To ask, to enquire. 

.. To speak, order. 

.. To pass an order. 

.-» TO issue an order. 

.. To have issued an order. 

.. TO record an order. 
To die (Lit., to complete:the sum of 


merils 


ee ) Ibid. (Lie, to enjoy the realm of 
Dewas). 
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Spoken by the King, Queen, Princes, and Princesses among themselves—continued. 


(GoSkscooSycoa5 
cog) coo5go095 
BaGqs09G005qa05 
Bodahsc005 oop 
£0(GScorcoodqooa 
cpacddeuscoo5gcop5 
ga(GSaoEecoSeaog5 
GeSecoSqoogs 
qodSeooSqoop5 
Gao5goopS 
Sarebaees 
GsooSgaogd 
cgcoodgaop5 
HEsoo§ga0p5 
20g238G005ec0p5 
3900 §coo5qa0p5 
agagjcooS@oop5 
9990$23G005g0095 
000220333600 5gooe5 
g28coo5agEs00;0 
$8098; cao SgoopS 
BIOgGOIGCDSgI0p5 
GOrdoQ05co0dqa00h 
coodcooS gongs 
SagepscyjsadcooSqace5 
GGs005008c0—5 
29600263005 yo095 


eoee Myat-no daw mu thi... 
eoee Thad-da daw mu thi... 
vo. A-ye yu daw mu thi... 
eee Seit so daw mu thi 

eee A-pyit pe daw mu thi 

eee Ya-za-wut pe daw mu thi 
ve A pyit tin daw mu thi 


bee Myi daw. mu thi 


seoe Yi daw mu thi ites 
ee. Ngo daw mu thi ae 
ee. Myindawmuthi... 
soe Hkyidaw muthi... 
eee Yu daw mu thi roy 
eee Keing daw mu thi... 
eee Thand daw muthi ... 
ee. A-hka hkan daw mu thi 
eee Su hkya daw mu thi... 
ees Su thana daw mu thi... 
-». La sa thana daw mu thi 
eee Na-daw twin thi 

eee Natwin daw mu thi... 
eee A-hiu pe daw mu thi... 
ees Be mé hlut daw mu thi 
-.. Let hpwé daw mu thi 


tee 


... Mi-bu ya hmyauk daw mu thi ... 


... Hkyi daw tin thi 


ee Thu kaung pyu daw mu thi 


ee 


se. Lo love, esteem. 

»» To be kindly, or well disposed. 
««. To take notice. 
«. To be angry. 
.+ TO punish. 
we. Lbid, 

... To blame. 

. To find fault with. 

+. To laugh. 

.-. To weep. 

see TO SCC. 

ee» TO Catrye 

ve To take. 

e» To hold, 

.» To give. 

... To appoint to an office. 

oo. TO reward. 

oe Ldtd. 

... To give a salary. 

.. Lo bore the royal ears. 
... Used when aroyalty bores the ears of others 
«. To give offerings. 

.«. To give pardon (actual or anticipatory). 
... To drive. 

see To take as queen. 

+ TO raise to the royal bed (not as queen). 
.» To confer an office of dignity. 
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od<85a05c00$g00 aes 
ogeps5§sccoS goo vee 
geaSeoo$go005 ics 
RE et 

opts 2¢co5 gop Bi 
er tat ase 
020056005 90005 ate 
or008Go05y00 tee 
02g coop ies 
©2698G005 goop5 ve 
cag rés GanrascooSqa0pS ae 
ocdcooS goog see 


BiBahoord jones is 


; a 20050095 ‘a 


Seng coda a095 vee 


afuc(gcooSaEs0g5 ai, 


ganascaoSic(§ccoScofa0p5 
cocadaccoSeGcao$oobaop5 


se rai GcooSa0aopS a. 


88 2¢005e0095 sea 
(9:08Ssc005 90005 
scoreBoScooScoosnSe0n8y 5005 
GqQ090286005 90095 inn 
©296@5ec05y00 wea 
©098003609)2G005e00 ae 
Peer aa SPS 
ecdeoodchos8cooSga0pS 


--. Ta-seik at daw mu thi 
... Bu ya shi hko daw mu thi 
... Pu-zaw daw muthi ,.. 
.-. Hlyauk daw mu thi .., 
... La-yad na daw mu thi 
... Sakyi daw muthi ... 
Sa hpat daw mu thi... 
.., oa thin daw mu thi ... 

.. 52 hkya daw mu thi... 
see 22 ye daw mu thi 
woe KYaung sauk daw mu thi 
... We daw mu thi 
... Pwé kyi daw mu thi .., 
ee. Pwe hkan daw mu thi 

.. Myin hkyi daw tin thi 

.. Sin hkyi daw tin thi ... 

e, Yet-ta-daw hkyi daw tin thi 


eee 


., Hle-daw hkyi daw tin thi 
... Sin thein daw mu thi 
... Myin thein daw mu thi 
,. Seleik-daw thauk daw mu thi 
,, Ye ka-sa daw mu thi 
.». 5a pu-zaw daw mu thi 
.. Sadutitha chwe daw mu thi 


Them-baw-daw hkyi daw tin thi... 


. Hkamé-daw go set daw mu thi .., 


.-. Mé-daw go tin daw mu thi 


se To give a seal (to a monk). 
... To worship (repeat doxologies). 
.. TO make an offering, worship. 
... To speak to a pongys. 

++ To listen to a sermon. 

.. To read a book (to himself). 

.. To read aloud. 
eo» To learn, 

«» To teach, 

«. To write. 

-.. To found a monastery.. 

« To buy. 

+. TO witness a pwe. 

». To order a pwe. 

.. To ride a pony. 

... To ride an elephant. 

... To drive in a carriage. 

«» To embark in a ship. 

se. To embark in a boat. 


ee» To take (possession of) an elephant. 


-. To take (possession of) a pony. 
.. To smoke a cigar. 
++» TO sport in, or with water. 


.. To buy religious writings. 


.. To feed all-comers, as a religious act. 
... To present to (his or her father). 
ve. To speak to (his or her) mother. 
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Spoken by the King, Queen, Princes, and Princesses among themselves—concluded. 
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a0f9$cooSeq cGosa§ 


32$ Sc coScon5 a0 
qScoorEcooS aSiconSo0p9 


63lSscoa] Ecood oSucoaSa0g8 .. 


Bg5eo050Es0005 
Gs020098 cooSayyr00p5 
§G005com50095 
gooroScco$ eqcona0p9 
Goo808 cSGa0 SanoSa0p§ 
ood dcooSaoSc0p8 
odc0058sc080g 200050065 
coSag2a0050095 

021005 agSsc0050095 


ee. Pén htép daw mu thi 


eee Hka-sa-thi aie 
ve. Than-daw utin thi... 
ye. Tinthi .., i 
vee Setthi sae 


... Nauk daw laik thi... 
... Eik-hpan saung thi ... 
. A hie saung thi aa 
... Pwe-daw laik thi 

.., Phauk-daw ye laik thi 
.., Let se daw ye laik thi 


ee 


ee. Lhi(n)-gyan daw ye laik thi 


Myet-hna thit daw ye laik thi 
see Chyo daw ye laik thi 

... A-hneit daw set thi .. 

... Yat-taung-daw hkat set thi 


... Daung daung-daw hkat set thi . 


... Bi-nat-daw hkin thi ... 

, E-yin-daw kyu thi... 

... Pwe-daw set thi 

we. Phauk-daw ye set thi 

ves De-leik-daw set thi 

e+. Wut-lé-daw set thi... 

eee Phan-daw-u tin hiwa set thi 
ee. Tin-hlwa set thi 

... oa-daw kun set thi... 


«.. To take a likeness. 

... To attend, wait upon. 

.» To speak, petition. 

vee Ibid. 

«. To present, offer, 

.. To follow, accompany. 

... To take turn in attendance at night. | 
+ To wait upon by turn. 

+». To attend while eating. 

+» Lo attend with water to drink. 

.« To attend with water for the hands. 


«. To attend with water for washing the 
head. 


.. To wait with water for washing the face. 
... To attend while bathing. 
«.. To shampoo, 
ws To fan. 
«+» To fan with peacock’s tail feathers. 
«+. To lay out the sandals. 

... To rock the royal cradle, 

«+ To serve food. 
oe To offer drinking water. 
... To give a cigar. 

.. To give clothing. 
..» To present a petition. 

.. fbid, 

.. To give betel. 
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or8G005coc0aS coaSa0p§ ove +e. Sa-daw la hpet set thi ie .«. To give letpet, or salad tea. 

serene nari: vee ese Pwé-daw-se set thi... oes .. To give medicine, 
coo8eco28 0050 oe: err sere Let-saitng-daw set thi a ... To offer presents. 
egcooScooSa0p$ cove o.. Ngwe-daw set thi... ‘ee +» To pay revenue. 
sagQ}cooScoosa0p§ sae eos A-hkun-daw set thi... beg w Dbid. 

gE] sooScoe5c0g5 ove eee Lu-byo-daw set thi... i .. To give a boy as page. 

sy Sa x F098 wed eo» A-pyo-daw set thi... tee .»» To present a girl as maid-of-honour. 
8$20§ s 005095 ease eee Meim-ma-so set thi ... sie + TO present a eunuch. 


Form of address to the King and Chief Queen. 


$cooS—cgavol:con8(GoScn020588: Hpaya kyun-daw——— shwe hpawa-daw myat (1, your Majesty’s servant, shithko and 
wT SsanoS Brak oleoeS 20 Sogepr G af ankcsbe shi-hko than-daw-u tin be thi hpaya. { petition beneath your golden feet. 


Form of address to the Crown Prince, Queens, Princes and Princesses. 


3 0n)$GooS—882 08600582 coSol o905 Hpaya kyun-daw—— shi-hko than-daw-u tin (Your servant, doing reverence, repre- 
eg 4 a é é ha thi hpaya. sents to Your Highness. 


Form of address to Ministers and Offctals. 


kan ba thi hpaya 


ageprag)$coo§ — 982 soBqEeooSSolo0e§ oq Hpaya kyun-daw shi-hko acsi-yin daw w } Your servant represents for your orders. 


opsi 
Forms of conversation with the King and C hiof Queen. 
ogeps ao8§coo5(Godha 8xB5c005 0 godo] Hpaya a-mein-daw-myat go u teit htet sin) I receive (Zit., carry on my head) Your 


ywet ba thi hpaya. Majesty’s order with profound re- 
oopdaqcptu me spect according to Your Majesty’s 
s order (Bya-Atest is a divine com- 
ogaps(g2B5 ere cue ees. Hpaya bya-hteit-daw-myat a-taing ba hpaya.J munication). 
5:238q oSalaop§ ee». U-hteit ywet ba thi hpaya or ee 
MS spanan T)| oggp? ee» Bya-hteit-daw-myat a-taing bahpaya _—_...._ | Yes Sire (C Gf. the “ As Your Lordship 
8s08c0058: 20080] oopSaqepe eee Shi-hko-than-daw-u tin ba thi hpaya ep pleases,” of the Bar). 
cose copSoqeps _ eo» Tinba thihpaya .., as aii 


cod hopadcooSgoogsol onept «ee, B& go htwet-daw-mu madén ba hpaya _... Where is Your Majesty going (out) to? 
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Forms of conversation with the King and Chief Quecn—continued, 


coraqScaodqos of: hese = eee Ba lSp-daw mu ne dén ba hpaya ave What ix Your Majesty doing P 
o00308 §co 059 GCO mt SOPON solo gps oo Ba aemein-daw shi-daw-mu thi le ba hpya oo What did Your Majesty say P 
ordcooScalccoSye mpacsate loc Sp! eee Sot-daw hkaw-daw-mu daw malaba hpaya Would Vour Majesty slcep P 
s20l:Goo5qons oo2tgy SoloopS: “— eee A-pa-daw hma hkas’ gyin ba thi hpaya —... [ would like to attend on Your Majesty. 
sa0005¢005 2005600 Tents t te. Sq 20] set eer bet-lauk shi-daw-mu bi dén a a} How old are you ? 
cor00dcdcooSanSc0n Syoodgrol: Sp3 soe Ba wut-lé-daw sin-daw-mu ma don ba five What dress will you wear ? 
add yrA coodoowdcaodyocdolc opi ... Beé-hma pwe-daw té-daw mu ma-lé ba heey Where will you eat your meal P 
coorcdodconSaoadqecostologeps ... Se-Icik-daw set ya masla ba hpaya .. Shall | give you a cigar P 
9009009032q00}8c] ones a. . Bé-ga hkasd ya ma dén ba hpaya . From what place shall I attend on you P 
re Gy ScooS ge). cootel ee lo pyaw-daw:mu } Did you sleep well last night P 
2005 s9ceorEcooSgsbcaoSqomologeps von BE eee Maat hma ee ma-lé ba ae In which chamber will you stay ? 
epraccodchakolopSagape .... ves Nauk-daw Isik-ba-mihpaya —... ... Please let me follow you. 
Bedhss0o° 3g ol p§oqeps suka sees Seik ma so-daw-mu baw hnin hpaya .« Pray do not be angry. 
@58¢00 5g013¢ oQsps eos Ma mén-daw-mu ba hnin hpaya... .». Please do not dislike me. 
condagchiqgS eon 5 goo Sogt0] ROE ees Bé thu go hkyit-daw-mu thi dén ba hpaya ... Whom do you regard favourably ? 
ogapray$coo5 copSq2}oloopSaqeps is kyun-daw thi-hma shi ba thi hpaya... I am here. 
snp! apy cooSASExcooS qo) ogcps . Hpaya kyun daw £0 eatigstavemirhe 3 Bisex ceuina: 
paya ... 
ag$seco5(Beaqspt 30 B§cooSuloqeps coe Hpon-daw-gyi aoe Coneiedia ‘he ipa Le voj be veuld. 
g$:0G005 ogcproe aos00d 3Escoo§ gc§oSel Nan-ma-daw hpaya ga a-set hkaing-daw-mu (The Chief Queen sends me to present 
laik ba thi hpaya, you. 
copSoqcpan 
O76pI09) homscgehaqolangSoqept +. Hpa ya kyun-ma a-hlé kya ba thi hpaya —... It is my turn as woman-in-waiting. 
OQSpIay) Sonoctq aon28oloqsps eee Hpaya kyun-ma ma thi ya hpaung ba hpaya Your handmaiden did not know. 


1ogi$oc8an 9293005 gaopScoo%0} % se H aye krone go thana-daw thi la ba 
a 3 2 2) 1 g et see 


an Did you give your handmaiden this? 


cil 
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ogaprog) $ocgraScco5qfasulepSoqcps 
ag spsag$cooSeaé ofcaorbvloqeps 


30 Sreco50q aps g05Ge8Scco5 qe) Bogep: ... Hka-ma-daw hpaya nat-pyi san-daw-my ba b a His Majesty, 


cog gqadgEsodcoo5aq§ol aapSoqep: 


BARBrcooS ggra009§ c[ajoaSeloopSoqcps 


w(GdccoSacégr5009 $8: 8Soloop§ogep: 


Body chbcooSqol ops 

Rees oS Souls E09 -ps “ak 
r$(ojcospok\s0028clogope 

Sea wbokaesbolcetps cone 


mMdBygoGEcooSgocde} 
s03 (Gch § Saco gaycoch cao ens 


agoScooSgaopScorsolagap: 
ayaSacoboqroo5yoogSco2te] apt 
o)qjr8s009 43 scoS goo ps cdologeps 
BodchEsaysoo5qeco2s0] 09 ope 
saGdocorccod gq boobolens ogeps 


9905 c4o07053 sco2bolagaps 


eaGoqacorboloqsps om 
@005q S000] on6R2 sei 
039622980109 38 eee 


Gscoo5cqo}sco05qcao? ecorzolageps 
dersqoocdeq Su] aopSogeps .... 


.. Hpaya kyun-ma nauk-daw laik ba mi hpaya Your handmaiden will follow you. 


.. H ee ma tin wun Hpaung ba $l dared not represent. 


hpaya ws. your father, is dead, 
eee Ya-hku chet-chin kansdaw kén a thi Fpl uc 


+e. Seit-so daw-mu-hma a-hlén a ba thi 
hpaya toe 


He is just dead. 


He I greatly dread your anger. 


A-pyit-daw tin hma a-hlén so-yein ba thi? 
hpaya wee 


. Seik-hkya lo SenlGaeais ba hpaya 


a8 I greatly fear you will blame me. 


.. May your mind be at ease. 

-. Pray do not trouble, 

eos Kyaung kya-se-ya ma shi hpaung ba hpaya_ There is nothing to be concerned about. 
sees Ma set wun hpaung ba hpaya .. 1 am afraid to present it. 

.-. Be-hma taing dau-mu ma le ba hpaya . Where will you be seated ? 


. So-yein-daw ma mu.ba hnin hpaya 


+++ Ba hpyit-lo hmaing daw-mu ne thi [é ba 
hpaya ... 

see Aik daw mu thi la be ‘ive 

ees U-pdt daw yu-daw-mu thi la ba hpaya 

+e Ba-mya a-lo shi-daw-mu thi lé ba hpaya_... What do you wish? - 

eee Seit-taing-kya daw-mu yéla bahpaya __.., Are you satisfied ? 

sees A-pyit ma pe-daw-mu yin tin ba mi hpaya .., I will tell you, if I am not punished for it. 

ese Thi-lo ma hét ya hpaung ba hpaya .. It is not go. 

sve Ma pyaw ya hpaung ba hpaya ... .- I did not say that. 

++ Matin ya hpaung ba hpaya .. That was not what I said. 

ese Ma yu ya hpaung ba hpaya_e... . I did not take. 

eee eae thén-daw-mu daw ma la bd - Will you bathe ? 

ooo Hka-sa ya té pyaw ba thi hpaya 


ea Why are you downcast ? 


« Do you feel it close ? 
.. Are you keeping (religious) fast ? 


.». It is a pleasure to serve you. 
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Forms of conversation with the King and Chief Queen—continued. 


coryjocg5col&ol oneps oie 


20238c30lo0p5ageps sone 
qS:aorcorcooSqologep: 
Bod yoooS gaopScos:0] ogep# 

8 AcooSaqSs002Gc05qoqsco 280] ogeps 
20g2(9 coo5@slogeps ae 
209708 §scooSgologeps ee 
cgadezoSgoloqapt = 
oScooSegol og¢ps ee 
SSeS eSycloces 
YooosrcScooSgologep: —-... 
wo RScooScoleooSquloqeps 


©$059G005 aq aSogadcco5qologep: 


GRQCooSacoudaScascooSqulagaps 
PoQsooS8$8$ cocdccoSqologeps 


ese Ba-hmya ma lép paung ba hpaya ... Lam doing nothing. 

sooe Hka-sa ne ba thi hpaya sas +. | am in attendance. 

‘« Hkyan-tha pe daw-mu ba hpaya ... Pray pardon. 

eee Seik pu-daw-mu thi la ba hpaya ... Are you grieved ? 

ees Seik-daw ma hkyan-tha daw-mu bu la ba Are you not pleased P 
hpaya. 

eee Thissa pyu-daw-mu ba hpaya_... ... Graciously promise. 

vee Thissa tein-daw-mu ba hpaya ... ... Graciously keep your promise, 

eee Htwet daw-mu-ba hpaya see ... Deign to go out. 

eee Win daw-mu-ba hpaya ees ... Be pleased to go in. 

eee Set-daw hkaw-daw-mu ba hpaya ... Be pleased to go to sleep. 

ese Pwe-daw té-daw-mu ba hpaya ... --. Monsieur est servi. 


«+ + Thin-gyan-daw hkaw-daw-mu ba hpaya__... Condescend to wash your head. 


sere Ma-net pwe-daw kya yin htwet-daw-mu ee Vouchsafe to go out after breakfast. 
hpaya ... oe soe oes 


ses Ne pwé-daw ma té hkin ye daw-mu ba hpaya I pray you to write before lunch. 
**** Nya pwé-daw mein-mein t¢-daw-mu ba hpaya Good appetite attend your dinner. 


200800549 oncSeco2050229,e36G005 qodo} U-yin-daw hma bet-lauk ta-she san daw mu i How long will you choose to stay in the 


att ma lébahpaya_... garden? 
a2) s008 cocScaoS gocdol ogep3 .. Ba pwe-daw té-daw-mu ma lé ba hpaya __.., What will you please to eat? 
ogcooSgocosr0 logeps “tes es Yu-daw-mu ma la ba hpaya_... .. Will you accept it ? 
cooS goopScos%e) oqeps ees Kyaik-daw-mu thi la ba hpaya ... .. Is it pleasing to you? 

AYsgooSgoopScors0lageps eee Myat-no-daw-mu thi la ba hpaya .. Do you esteem me? 
qyScooSeooa5coa%0] ogeps rr eee Chit-daw-mu thi la ba hpaya_... _«» Have you affection for me? 
QecoSaysog2sc005qolageps +e Pwé-daw-kya thana-daw-mu ba hpaya __... May I eat what you have left? 
GeprdcooS gcBood2012}¢p8 tees eeee Yauk-daw-mu bila ba hpaya... ... Has Your Royal Highness arrived ? 
aor08sor8c005gaop§o3s0] ogeps see Ba sin-sa-daw-mu thi dén ba hpaya ... Of what are you thinking? 


Pur 
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ecqpocoSogepimoseg3 202 036:0]oop§ ageps ..., Saya-daw hpaya ga myitta sa thwin ba thi ay ahah Ree Had eave wie 


so09 scoo8(gScao28cqQSoloopSoqepx 


hpaya ... 


- A-kyo-daw hpit aung ‘bp ba thi ive . I am labouring for your advantage. 


saB§cooS@aopSaac3Era(GaohasolBogeps .. ones ap teriy shi thi osamng pyaw laik ba ti ane replied as you ordered. 


a2cosa05¢ec acciphulegcps 
©0320$336G00 Sgocdchcd slageps 

jc sen 50fo5qecortoloqeps 

266005¢ Esso05qac002%0/aQ6p8 
wdGo05q EscooS acongecossolageps 


oof3$ coach GODgECOD:0] aQepE 
Sas bars) aie cop§cd0logeps 


cosa1cco5gologeps Le 
modagfcol cooSgoopS Sulogaps 
GerGoodgoops coriolageps .... 
9005420092602 5 ganphcouloqepe 
RocussraeebSgnoggcowsogeps 
Hoda} EcosSago5c005qecor20} ageps 
eoulcoctpcqoSoccS occ olaqep: 
coodoqyj2#63205¢095 }oGadqocdol ageps 
sac§coo5 FepagScos Saul agers 
aapdcfaoé ca05qa0 pScos 80] agp: 
add soScoEcoo5ya09507:0l a7 68 
cad gc5(CBscodqocboqrologops 
elcBGcqabacnbgopbcortcl yep 

soy ar qulogspr io 

co §co0 §gaopSaos:0logepe 


hpaya ... 
oe Ba we-daw-mu ne thi rn ba spake’ 


eee Ba thana-daw-mu mé lo lé ba hpaya 
ew Pwé-daw laik ya ma ia ba hpaya .. Shall I attend at the royal meal ? 
ese San-daw shin set ya ma Ja ba hpaya .. Shall I comb your hair? 
+s» San-daw shin-daw-mu daw ma Ja ba hpaya Are you going to comb your hair? 
eee Thin-gyan-daw hkaw-mu-daw ma la ba hpaya Are you going to wash your hair? 
one bari hma ba ie daw mu ne thilé ba sae What are you holding in your hands? 
eee Thana-daw-mu ba fipats ove 
.-. Bé-thu go hkaw-daw mu thi lé ba hpaya 
ee. Me-daw-mu thi la ba hpaya 
ee. Bé-hma hta-daw-mu thi lé ba hpaya 
-. Pwé-daw sa-daw-mu thi la ba hpaya ». Are you hungry ? 
eevee Ko-daing-daw htwet-daw-mu Ja ba hpaya ... Are you going out in person? 
ee. Ta-ba-dé htwet-daw-mu ma la ba hpaya_... Are you going out alone? 
ses. Ba-thu-mya nauk-daw laik yama l8ba hpaya Who is to attend you? 
ee. A-lo-daw shiya lép-daw-mu thi labahpaya... As Your Majesty desires. 
ee» Thi-lo tin-daw-mu thi la ba hpaya « Do you think so? 
eee. Bé-hnd tin-daw-mu thi dén ba hpaya .«» How do you think ? 
cove Bé-hné kyan-daw-mu mi dén ba hpaya __... How do you propose ? 
«++ Dat-pén htép-daw-mu mi la ba hpaya -. Will you be photographed ? 
A-kyan tha-na-daw-mu ba hpaya .». Graciously advise me. 
eee Hteip-lan-daw-mu thi la ba hpaya .. Are you alarmed P 


.. What are you distributing. 
+ What will you grant? 


.. Please give me. 
+. Whom do you summon? 
.. Did you enquire P 

... Where did you place it ? 
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Forms of conversation with the King and Chief Queen—concluded. 


cdfageicodye Pte pei DE ane soe Yon-kyi-daw-mu ya la ba hpaya .. Do you believe it ? 
aq E3203 Foeao5 geo ood: ps vee A-shin a-hln wa-daw-mu ba thi hpaya —... Your Highness is very stout. 
B29 g S328 0038$ cad gc] 00; oqeps » A-shin ingma-tan pein-daw-mu ba thi hpaya Your Majesty is painfully thin. 


magEsoooricooSasog§(ajeSolaopSoqep: +s. A-shin a-tha daw a-hlén kyi ba thi hpaya ... Your complexion is very clear. 


soqSyodprzc8cRaa8 cotagrcfoloopSayere A-shin-myet-hna-daw go ne mee is mt rejoice to gaze on the royal face. 


ba thi hpaya oes 
©9405 p2G00539.09 Fag abcooSqotaopSageps She ie -hna-daw a-hlén kyedaw-mu ba 2} You r golden face is very bright. 
990360952909 $a030la99§ ages eee ane a-hln tha ba thi bia .. The royal voice is very sweet. 
row: Q]>2 mcochacSaosscheReencs x A-we a-ya-shi-mya shwe ba-wa-daw auk des The district officers have arrived at the 
ol Boqcpm yauk ba thi hpaya, ai oo royal feet (in the capital). 
gsc scScooSyja: pco2da0002sccpahu} 03 Hu-daw mat-daw mya egrieciken a hka ) The Ministers have come to attend the 
ogep?t sa yauk ba bi hpaya : audience. 


Language of courtiers speaking with each other about Royalty. 


aQ$2cood(BragepscodS yrdcaoSgoo§@ ..., Hpar-daw-gyi hpaya bé-hma san-daw-mu thi } Where is the King now living ? 


sagm2EGo05ad godG005ys095 +. A-saung-daw dé-hma san-daw-mu thi __... He is in his apartments. 
aolzcopStconsgbulscont ls... sees Ta-ba-dé la hnit-ba la A ..._Is he alone, or is Her Majesty with him ? 
odolscopd:éc005qs0p5 a sees Ta-ba-dé san-daw-mu thi us ... He is alone, 

750) ricaoSwoop5 as vere Hnit-pa san-daw-mu thi oes ... The Queen is with him. 

so0)is005g200 Bohan +. A-pa-daw hma bé-thu shi thi ld... .«. Who is in the presence ? 

9 $20c005 oq ps §{S005q00 -+ Nam-ma-daw hpaya shi-daw-mu thi ... The Chief Queen is there. 

9905.99 42200386 33{ajo0 8 3 +e Ba-thu-mya hka-sa ne kya thi lé w. Who is in attendance P 

8o9 153g] 239032G§{j00 see Mi-hpaya-mya hka-sa ne kya thi .». The queens are in attendance. 
angicoo5fe HeaQeps socSgaQaoS goood sone Ppecew an hpaya bé-hma shi-daw-mu } Where is the King ? 

Boos oox5goop§ seve coe Nyi-la-hkan go htwet-daw-mu thi ... He has gone to the Audience Hall. 


cocdScoaghoEcorSgcBSocd .... + Bé-daw go win-daw mu leim-ma lé w«. When wiil he come back ? 


gil 
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og andy Eqco28 

eGo 5a 28098 
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eos Nyi-la-hkan kwé yin win-daw-mu leim-mi_... He will come after the audience is over. 


ee. Nni-la-hkan hma bé a-ya-yi mya kha-sa thi- What officials are in attendance at the 
audience ? 


«. Nyi-la-hkan hma ba a-mein-daw shi thi l@ ... What did the King say at the levée P 
eee Bé-thu go me daw mu thi lé ... Whom did he question ? 

eee Bé-thu go hkaw-daw-mu thi [é ... ..» Whom did he summon P 

eoee B& a-saung hma pwé-daw-té leim-ma lé « In which room will he eat ? 

+ Tauny nan-daw hma pwé-daw té leim-mi_ ... He will eat in the Southern Palace. 


s+ Hpdn-daw-gyi hpaya ba hpyit-daw-ma mu What is the matter with His Majesty ? 
thi don. 


ss Ma ma-daw-mu ywe htwet-daw-ma-mu hn- He is ill and cannot come out. 
aing bu. 
eee Bet-hné shi-daw-mu ba thi dén ... 
seas Thet-tha-daw-mu ba bi 
eos Ma thet tha daw muthebu 
coe Yawga-daw tothi ... wee 
sees Yaw-ga-daw sot thi ... 
eee Bé-daw hma pyauk-daw-mu ren l@ —... When will he be restored to health? . 
ee Ba tha-ma-daw se go pwé-daw té thi lé .. Which doctor’s medicine is he taking ? 
sore Fik-ya-daw dé-ga hta-daw-mu hnaing yé la... Can he rise from his bed ? 
tees Ma hié-daw-mu hnaing bu isi ... He cannot turn. 
eee Sa-ga pyaw-daw-mu hlaing yé la -. Can he speak ? 
cere Min-tha-mya she-daw hma hka-sa ne thi la... Are the princes in attendance ? 
A aoe tha-mi-daw-mya a-pa-daw hma shi gya The princesses are all with him. 
1. 


«» How is he now ? 

«.. He is better. 

+ He is not better yet. 
... He is worse. 

.. He is recovering. 


seve She-daw hma wut-lo hka-sd ne-da bé-thu dén What officials are kneeling in the pre- 
sence ? 
seve i ea go bé-daw sin-daw-mu leim-ma When will he yo to the garden ?P 
n. 


eee U-yin-daw ga tet-daw-mu la bi ... .« He has returned from the garden. 
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Language of courtiers ee with each other about Royalty—continued, 
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BoooSeqs fer ae 
odcoodguleosé 
agEcoodguleoy¢ oa 
goreacrEcoo5gcgong5oan .... 
gosccorEconSgcs3co 


ScooSeck Secon: 


TpcooSeascosS asa 
cache senSyrooa Hc aod eegon ge 


coEogrco8goe8 


0269 2860059G590 


ScordqrooSagHeoqpanpatcanS ganged 


coodagBao8§caodSgoScoo5 


Silsbee eee 
aaicor5oocd s8cu2absscgphcor§aopho}: 


+. Set-daw-hkaw lo pyaw-caw-mu yé la 


mu bu. 


«. She-daw hma sa-ga ma pyaw ba hnin 
+» Hkaung-yin-daw hma ma hta ba hnin 
+. Che-yin-daw hma ma htaing ba hnin 
.. A-pa-daw hma ba shi thi lé 
sees Tin-hlwa set laik ba tes 
see Set-daw ma hkaw gin tin laik ba 
+ No-daw-mu yin set laik ba ae 
+» Cho-daw ye kya-yin pwé-daw té leim-mi 
se. Thi-daw-mu yin seit so-daw-mu leim-mi 
+. Ma thi-daw-mu ba se hnin es 
« Ma myin-daw-mu ba se hnin 
+ Na htaung-daw-mu nethila_,.. 
+ Na htaung-daw-mu ne thi dee 
sos Myin-daw-mu leim-ma la ia 
vee Kyi-daw-mu ne thi 
+» Let-daw hma ba kaing-daw mu ne e thi la 
+> Tin-hlwa kaing-daw mu thi 
+++ Sa ye-daw-mu ne thi 


. Does he sleep soundly ? 


eons Ta-nya-lén set-daw-hkaw lo ma vsetdaw- He did not sleep the whole night through, 


-. Do not speak in the royalfpresence. 
«- Do not place it near his head, 

« Do nct place it near his feet. 

.. What is there near him ? 

.. Present this petition. 

... Present it before he goes to sleep. 
.. Present it as he awakes. 

«. He will eat after bathing. 

.. He will be angry if he knows. 
... Do not let him know, 

.» Do not let him see it. 

.. Is he listening ? 


«. He is listening. 


.. Will he see it ? 


.. He is looking. 


.. What is he holding in his hands? 
... He is holding a petition. 


. He is writing. 


Nyi-la-hkan hma bé-thu go aya hank-daw- To whom did he give an appointment at 


mu thi Ié. 


+ Bé-thu go a-mein-daw hmat-daw-mu thi le ... 


the audience? 
Whom has he appointed ? 


Hmu-daw mat-daw-mya go ba a-mein daw shi What orders did he give to the officials ? 


thi le. 


A-pyo-daw bé-hnit-yauk a-hlé saung thid3n How many maids-of-honour are in wait- 


ing P 


git 
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QsooScQosoophac8scooSy}>1cepas—gBeoo: Pwé-daw laik-thi thami-daw-mya yauk-kya Have the princesses to wait at table ar- 
thi la. 


tived ? 
oSO.G00S yrs HoorcSagocooSa0p5e sees Wut-l8-daw-mya go bé thu set thi l ., Who gave him his robes? 
YodoPEccoS oScooSqaop§cos .». Ko-daing-daw sin-daw-mu thi la ..» Did he dress himself? 
205 oodcdcoo 5 por cladcooSeoop§ ese Thi wut-lé-daw hnin té laik-daw-mu thi ... This dress suits him well. 
ASO5QQ$0$scoaSa0p5c028 eons eee Shu-daw-mu yan pan set thila .., .»» Have you given him the flowers to smell ? 
CR gocooScHhagsqGco8 .... +e. Shwe myet-hna-daw go hpu ya yé la ... Have you seen him? 
GRceondcaoS ccpascoadafass) se Shwe let-daw yauk set laik ba... + Place it in his hands. 
comcooS5abcepat 8000: wees eee Let-daw go yauk bi la ae .. Has it reached his hands? 
eoaScoo§j290095 seis soe Let-daw hma shi thi ce .. It is in his hands? 
coadcood 585 goo s28c005go095 eevee Let-daw hnin kaing-yue thana-daw-mu thi ... He gave it with his own hands. 
o0§$ 12026005208 ejogadcorS cora005 vee Ta-za-daw sin-yue htwet-daw-mu la thi... He came out in full royal robes. 
coodg Eco Seco 2s) sees eo Te yin daw muthi_... aes .. He is very graceful. 
cooSagcao§qa095 ven eee Té-hla-daw muthi ... AS ... He is very handsome. 
GaxG00593 EooEcdoSol ads coe. Me-daw-mu yintin laik ba... ... Represent it, if he asks. 
| 825600580088: Boor... see Shi-hko than-daw-u tin-pi bila ... ... Have you represented it? 
(gcr08sBagaicoodyc8$o0or: «+» Myin-hkin go htwet-daw-mu leim-ma la __... Will he go to the pony races? 
699201 agoo $23Gon5go0e sees Hie-pwé hma ba su thana-daw muthalé ... What did he give at the boat races? 


ogS:cao5(cksaqeps cadc§E cood ogaScooSe Hpon-daw-gyi hpaya ko-daing-daw htwet-daw- Does the King go out in person? 
B$o95 coosu mu leim-ma la. 


B$sacooSagapscdsoogofaScooSyc8§op5 .... Nam-madaw hpaya It a-tu laik-daw-mu The Chief Queen will go with him. 


leim-mi. 
BogapryjrsBegradcaodcGakqo8§ oS sees Mi-hpaya-mya lé nauk-daw laik ya leim-mi.., The queens will go in their train. 
008 360050005350 l:00216 ga09§® eee Tha-mi-daw bé-hnit ba hka-sd ne thilé —_.,, How many princesses are in attendance? 
GYsoo5as0g§ esoz00 wes vous Hkye-daw achlén é thi si ws His feet are very cold. 
m0816005dy202(0G} Goodqcsga0p§ coe A-hkan-daw dé-hma sa kyi-daw-mu ne thi... He is reading in his apartments. 


pyoSeooSag 20950008 sees coos U-pdt-daw yu thi la ,., seat we. Is he keeping the fast ? 


7 
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Language of courtiers speaking with each other about Royalty—concluded, 
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(gSc005 


6$2Eco05 
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corécao5 
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«.. Thin gyan daw hkaw leim ma la 
eos. Myet hna thit daw ve kya bi la... 
.. Ba lop daw mu ne thi lé 
eeee OAN daw shin daw mu thi 
.. Bé thu san daw sin thi lé 
.. Nam ma daw hpaya shin daw mu thi 


San daw go bé thu mya kaing va thi lé 
.s. 2an daw go bé thu hmya ma kaing ya bu 


.. Is he going to wash his head ? 
... Has he washed his face ? 

». What is he doing ? 

... He is combing his hair. 

... Who is combing his hair? 

.«. The Chief Queen combs it. 

.. Who may touch his hair ? 


. Noone may touch the royal hair. 


eos Nam ma daw hpaya ta ba tha kaing daw mu None but the Chief Queen may touch it. 


ya thi. 
Lhe Royal relatives. 


eee Be-daw 


eo. Bo-daw ... see bee 
... Bwa-daw ... 
~ Hkamé-daw 
. Médaw .., 
oe» Lha-daw .., 
ee. Lha-mi-daw 
«.. Mye-daw 
ee. Myit-daw 


.. Naung-daw an oo 

vens Nyi-daw os ws 
, Maung-daw 

eee, [tma-daw i ove 


... Great grand-father or great grand. 


mother. 


.. Grand-father. 

.. Grand-mother. 

.. Father. 

.. Mother. 

.. Son, 

.. Daughter, 

... Grand-son or grand-daughter. 

.. Great grand-son or great grand-daugh- 


ter, 


.. Elder brother of a brother. 
.. Younger brother. 
... Brother of a sister. 

... Elder sister. 


OZ1 
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con02300546q c(995 


sors Nyi-ma-daw te tee 
eve Hnit-ma-daw oes eo 
cove Ba-gyi-daw tes ove 
sees Waryi-daw ses 
+ Ba-dwe-daw tee 
eee A-yi-daw see 


eee Mi-dwe-daw 

coe Mi-gyi-daw 

see Tu-daw Por eee 
ose Tu-ma-daw 

ee. Yauk-hka-ma-daw ... 


soe Yauk-hpa-daw dee ses 
ee. Yaung-ma-daw 

.++ Hké-o-daw 

vee Ma-yi-daw ove 

eee Mat-daw tee 

eos Hké-ma-daw wee sees 
-o Swe-daw myo-daw ... oe 


Royal Personages and Court Officials. 


rryy Shin-bu-yin eee our 
ese Hpdn-daw-gyi hla-thaw hpaya w. 
see Shwe nan-shin hpaya oes 


eee Ekayit min myat a. 
vee Targa-daw ékayit min myat 
ese Ta-ga-daw ye mye shin 


... Younger sister of a sister. 

.«. Younger sister of a brother. 

... Uncle: father’s elder brother. 
se Uncle: mother’s brother. 

«. Uncle: father’s younger brother, 
... Aunt: father’s sister. 

... Mother’s younger sister, 

... Mother’s elder sister. 

... Nephew. 

... Niece. 

... Father or mother-in-law. 

... Brother-in-law, 

... Sister-in-law. 

... Brother-in-law : husband’s elder brother. 
... Sister-in-law : wife’s elder sister. 


«« Brother-in-law: husband’s 
brother. 


-.. Sister-in-law : wife’s younger sister. 
e+ Royal! relations, 


younger 


The King. 


eee 


“" } The King, addressed by a pongyi, 
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ave Mi-hpa-ya soe 
e+e Nam-ma-daw mi-hpaya aes ay 
ee» Taung nam-ma daw mi-hpaya Naa 


ees A-shin nam-ma-daw hpaya i. 
eeee Nam-ma-daw hpaya ... tee 
coe Ta-ga-daw ma eas oon 
see Bing-she min ar eee 
eee Eing-she hpaya ‘al ee 
eoee Eing-she hteik-hta ... fu 
cove Eing-she hteik hta-hpaya ses 


eve Min-tha oes 
soe Shwe ko-daw-gyi hpeyn . 

eee Shwe ko-daw-myat hpaya : 
+ Ko-daw-gyihpaya ... aoe 


coor Ko-daw-gyi ie eve 
eee Min-tha-mi eos ove 
+++ Hteik su-kpaya we ase 
eves Su-hpaya wee 
coe Hteik hkaung-tin pave oe 
ese Hteik hkaung-tin —... tee 


coor Hteik hta hpaya eee 
e+e Hteik hta . 
eos Hteik-tin vais vee 


cove Lin tin aoe ses 
cove Ko-ldk-daw uae 
e+» Maung-ma meit-than... es 


Royal Personages and Court ae 


\ : 

. 2 The Chief Queen; (the others were de- 
signated by their particular titles). 

J 


.. The Chief Queen, when spoken to by a 
pongyi. 


ne “| The Crown Prince (when an heir was 
designated). 


mis } The Crown Princess. 
«. <A Prince, in general. 


ie } A prince, born of the pure bload royal, 


- } A prince, born of a minor queen. 
... A princess, in general. 

a } A princess, of the pure blood royal. 
aie } A princess, born of a minor queen. 
7 } A married princess. 


} Sons and daughters of the Princes by 
morganatic alliances, 


ie } A concubine. 
. 


ez 
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coe A -kyi-daw 


eee 


«oe Hmu-daw mat-daw .,.. 
eooe Mu-kadaw mat-kadaw 


coo A-pyo-daw 


++» Hman-nan a-pyo-daw 


eco Tha-mi ka-nya 


eve Lu-byo-daw 
coos A-htein-daw 
soe A-ya-daw 
veee A-hkyi-daw 
ese Saya-daw 

eee Thama-daw 
soe Hpwa-bet-daw 
ee San-daw-shin 
evee A-chdk-daw 
eee A-htauk-daw 
eos A-hlé-daw 


eoe Banda-tha 


soos Wut-lé-daw-tha 
eee Kun-hkan-tha 
coor A-hneit-daw 
voee Satta-daw 

eos Sa-daw-ké 

eo Pwé-daw-tha 


.. A royal friend, used by the King in 
speaking of, or writing to, another 
sovereign. 


.. Ministers and officials. 
eve Their wives. 
ee. A maid-of-honour. 


+ A maid-of-honour, specially attached to 
service of the King. 


«- A maid-of-honour, daughters of Shan 
Sawbwas. 


«. A page, gentleman-at-arms, 

ow. A royal wet-nurse. 

«. A nursery maid. 

«.. A male attendant, to carry the child, 
... A royal teacher, 

.. A royal dector. 

se. One born at the same tine. 

.«»» A royal hair-dresser. 

eve A royal tailor, 

+ A palace detective, or informer. 


«. A royal attendant, taking his regular 
turn, 


... Keeper of the royal jewel-room and trea- 
sury. 


... Master of the robes. 

.. Custodian of the betel. 

.» Royal shampooer. 

... Royal barber. 

ew. Lhe royal cook. 

oe. Employes in the royal kitchens, 
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Royal paraphernalia. 


ewe Tha ya-hpu-daw sw, 


ees Ma-gait-daw wee 
eee U-kat-daw ee 
soe Baung-daw iss 
coo Wut-lé-daw: oo 


eos Wut-ld-daw in-gyi 
eee Wut-ld-daw pu-so_ a. 
ece Wut-lé-daw hta-mein 

eos ‘Ta za-daw wee 
cece Hkyo-daw pa-wa we 
eee Hkyo-daw saung 

eee Let-kaing-daw pawa... 
eee Myet-hna thét-daw pawa 
coe Let-thét-daw pawa 

ese Eip-ya hkin-daw 


sore Eip-ya-daw eee 
»» On-daw see 
eee Hmi bn-daw tae 
... Let-htauk-daw sae 


ewe Ne-ya-daw 
eee Ne-ya-pa-daw 


eos Hkyin-yan-daw vee 
ews Sa’-lun-daw a 
oe Nyaung zaung daw ... 


wee E-yin-daw tee 
eos Pa-hkat-daw 
seoe Thineza-li-daw Ay 


sae The crown. 

.. A turban. 

... State robes, 

ve A jacket or gaberdine. 
.. A paso or waistcloth. 

.. A skirt or petticoat. 

ee The royal insignia. 

«. A neckkerchief or mantilla. 
.. A shawl. 

«. A handkerchief. 

... A towel, 

.. A napkin. 

«.. A bed-sheet. 

we A bed. 

«. A pillow. 

... A pillow to lean against. 


... A square, flat pillow to lean the elbow on. 


» A Cushion, 


... A cushion, soft and yielding, of delicate 


texture. 
«. A curtain. 
«» A bedstead. 
... A bedstead or couch. 


7 ya cradle. 


... A bed-frame (without legs). 
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copsasSeoa5 
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gorgco05 
condsoodcan5 
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>t oggécao 5 
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qo21G005 
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0 s00081a95c008 
enco8 o8ag$:a95c005 
aglEscood 
BE:c00§ 


acoco05 


ese Hman-tin-daw aie 


sees -Bi-tin-daw tee 
con Bi-it-daw to 
eee -Lein-daw thana’ kha... 
eee Lein-daw si oy 
eee To-hpat-daw oes 
eae Sa-lwé-daw os 
vce Hka-si-daw aue 
eee Lé-kap-daw 

eos: Pa-ti-daw bu 
eo Na-taung-daw eee 
eee Na-pan-daw 05 
ow. Let-wut-daw ary 
ace Let-kauk-daw 

soos Let-sut-daw oes 


eee Yaza-pallin-daw tre 
ees Hti-hpyu-daw 

eos Ya-ma-daw TT 
soe Min-hkam-daw aT 
eee Hin-tha kun-dk-daw ... 


eves Kalaweik kun-k-daw 


eee Kyaing-daw ees 
eee Thaing-daw “a 
eos A-lan-daw ove 


« A looking-glass with stand. 
«. A comb-tray. 

«. A powder-box. 

... Thanakha (fragrant powder). 
vw. Toilet oil. 

see A powder puff. 


.» The collar of the order of the Salwe, a 
gold chain set with gems. 


+. A belt, 
_ fa necklace. 


... Ear-cylinders, 

... Ear-cylinders, a sort of amulet. 
.. A bracelet (flat). 

is A bangle. 

we. A ring. 

.«. The royal throne. 

... A white umbrella. 

« A punkah, a suspended fan, 
.«. Ornaments. 


.. A large betel-box in the shape of a Brah- 
miny duck. 

«. A large betel-box in the shape of a Kara- 
weik (the garuda or carrying bird of 
Vishnu). 


ee An official umbrella, carried befure (not 
over) the owner, 


«. A tod carried before food or water, a 
ceremonial wand, 


a A flag. 
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Royal paraphernalia—continued. 


+ Than-hlyet-daw vee woe 
ees Tha-mi yat-daw ove ves 
eee Hkve-nin daw vee . 
ose Theitta-daw wes tee 
evel le-ka-daw - vee 
see Ba-ho-sin ae . 
eee Nan-myin ia ses 
ovoe Myet-hna kyet-daw .., es 
. = Pwe-kyi saung-daw ... oes 
eceZat yon-daw _ ses 
eeHti-hpyu yén-daw,.. eee 
veee(Sin) ka-daw + one we 
ooo Mi n-yék-htu-daw 
cook ya-kyi-daw eee eee 
eee( Myin) ka-daw eee eee 
eee Kun-hkan-daw ies ase 
eee Bi-daw aoe 
eoneSa n-to-daw eee aoe 
eos Yat-taung-daw eo one 
eee Daung-daung-daw ... wee 
ooeePan-daw-pan Ae ou 
eee Bi-nat-daw jee on 
eee Let-thén-daw dha, sai 
oooeLet-thén-daw hlan_... ine 
eee Let-thén-daw thenat... ose 


... The royal sceptre. 
a. A fly flap. 

ao. A sandal. 

wee A Coffer. 

+. Staircase or steps. 


ve. The tower on which the time-drum and 
bell were mounted, 


... A lofty tower nearjthe palace. 
«. A canopy. . 

.. A box for the play. 

we. The stage. 


. A large shed in the form of a white um- 
brella. 


vee A howdah. 

« A royal statuette. 
eo A screen, 

ow A saddle, 


see The room where the betel was prepared 
for use. . 


ss. A comb, 

.. A hair-pin. 
«. A fan. 

.. A fan of peacock’s tail feathers. 
ae Flowers. 

.. Shoes. 

eo. A sword. 

.. A spear, 

. A gun. 
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coos Thauk-daw hpala_ w 
sore Thauk-daw ye-tin ka-lat 
e+ Thauk-daw ta-gaung 
eee Daung-baung-daw ... 
eo. Pwe-daw'ka-lat eee 


coe Pwe-daw 6k ns 
eo Pwe-daw pagan ons 
ee. Pwe-daw zun one 
ee. Pwé-daw htamin 

eee Pwe-daw hin ae 


ee. Manet pwé-daw 

eee Ne pwe-daw f 
sae (Ne) a-cho pwé-daw... 
eo Nya pwe-daw 

oe. (Nya) a-cho pwé-daw 
woe Let-se-daw hpala_,., 
eo. Let-put-daw kalat ... 
+e, Let-se-daw hkan wes 


sore DA-daw kun-it-daw... 
ae. Htwe-hkan-daw eis 
eee Myet-hna thit-daw hpala 
«+. Myet-hna thit-daw hkan 


ooo Myet-hna thit-daw kalat 
eos. Sa-te-daw one 
eos Sa-daw kun-ya eee 


see A goblet. 


“4. A salver on which to present it. 


.. A goglet or jug. 

... A salver used for plates. 

+ A salver used for sweetmeat. 

.«.. A dish, with a conical cover, for food. 
.. A bowl or plate. 

we A spoon. 

... Cooked rice. 

ve» Stewed meat, or curry. 

... Breakfast, 


aie } Lunch. 
. Dinner. 
++. Supper. 


... A finger glass. 
.. A soap dish. 


. A basin into which the finger glass was 


emptied. 
vee A betel box. 
« A spittoon. 
«se A bowl, or basin for washing the face. 


se A bowl, or basin into which the water 


was emptied after being used. 
«.. A soap-dish or salver. 
eo» A cup or small bowl. 


--» Everything required for betel-chewing : 
nut, leaf, lime, tobacco, cardamons, 


cutch, &c. 
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oog$cooS 
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Go! Egao5 
Bscoo5ac& 
B:cooS(g&s 


aHBcoos 
g$2c005 


state 
g$s$ss005 
ogo $sc005 
$§0093§36005 


- Thinr-gyan-daw-ve 
+ Cho-daw-ye 

oo Let-se-daw-ye 

eos Waw-daw aiee 
--..Pya-that ya-hta-daw ... 
--- Pya-that yin-daw 
-ooe Yin-daw 

«-- Thinbaw-daw 

ove T han-ban-daw 

eo Hle-daw 

oH paung-daw 

eoe9i daw sin 


eee Si-daw-myin 

eee Myo 

+e» Shwe myo-daw 
eee Nan-daw 
voeeMye-nan 

eoee Hman nan-daw 
eee Shwe nan-daw 
++» Nan-tha nan-daw 


lot of pieliled tea, 
ahewmea, 


’ 4 . 
P ¢ 
jC a mater, 


(V aten te sn iethe the Nnea, 
Water ti wark, tha hand, 

«- Bathing water, 

vo. Water to wash the hande, 

.. A State palanquin, 

.. A carriage with a spire over it, 

ww A State litter with a spire over i, 

... A State litter or sedan chair, 

... A royal vessel. 

... A ship’s boat. 

+. A row-boat. 

w. A barge. 

we. The royal riding elephant. 

«. The royal riding pony. 

.» The royal city. 

+. The royal city. (Zit. the golden city). 

» The palace. 

.. The palace (Z##., the earth-palace). 
.. The crystal palace, or reception chamber. 
«. The golden palace, or reception chamber. 


+. The sandalwood palace, or reception 
' chamber. 


get 


~ 
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Qooadcaor&sooS 
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aBeco5qbs08s 
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vse Taung nan-daw ove 
aise Thin-gyan nan-daw .., 


eos Te nan-daw Sr 
ese San nan-daw par 
.-« Baung-taung-saung ,., 


ee Le-tha saung 

oo» Pa-yeit na-saung =... 
ee. Zeta wun saung ‘ 
soe Byd-taik saung ice 
ese Dhwe taik 

... Pwe-tet saung-daw ... 
»... A-nauk sa-mut saung 
eee Myauk sa-miit saung 
wee LAUNG Sa-Miit saung 
ees, La-hpet ye saung 


.... Dha-wé saung tee 
eee Sanu Saung 5 
eo A-saung-daw wee 
eve A-hkan-daw tee 


eos Set-daw-kkaw hkan .., 
ece San-daw-shin hkan ... 
ove Wut-le-daw hkan 
eee Pwe-daw hkan eee 
see A-cho hkan ees 
eee Ba(n)da hkan one 


+. The southern palace, or reception cham- 
ber. 


+. A temporary palace in which the King 
washed his head. 


me fa temporary palace for any purpose. 


«» The chamber where the royal crowns 
were kept. 


.. The airy chamber, open all round. 

+. The praying chamber, or chapel. 

+. The chamber of victory. 

ss The page’s antechamber. 

eo. The treasury. 

oes } The western hall, frequently used as 
tae the dining hall. 

«. The northern room. 

.«. The southern room. 

ee. The tea room. 


... A wing of the palace at one time occupied 
by people from Tavoy. 


..» An apartment used for certain prayers. 
... A royal apartment. 


= A bed-room. 


"7 A dressing-room {Ztt., hair-combing 
aa room). 


_ } The room where meals were prepared. 


oe A store room. 
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Royal paraphernalia—concluded. 


scooSeqaSs soo eee Cho-daw ye hkan_.., eA bath-room., 
S:002:G005 eee ‘soe Eing-tha-daw eee ».. A water closet. 
Bierebcoonk ooee oes Pwe-kyi saung as is ... A room to see plays from. 
6gcoad eee eve. Eing-she-daw oes so «» The Crown Prince’s room. 
388co005 its ‘es. Eing-daw wae ... A Prince’s palace. 
388(§co0S soo oo. Eing-hpyu-daw oe ove .«. The King’s mother’s house. 
ew coo5 eee ve. U-yin-daw .. A royal garden, 
coocaAés§ 3 eee ee + dal A special palace for the King’s favourite 
raat ° Ee pirate ar) ee * “ { daughter, or the daughter kept to 
aus ees Pin-daing saung see marry the next sovereign. 
G00 $388 isi wo. Pwedaw eing Ms ; 
eee pm ... Pweédaw hpo . 7 } The royal kitchen. 
a7y282{Goo25co05 eee see Kyi pya-that-daw «. A particular ah in the crystal 
palace, in which the King slept for 
. seven days on ascending the throne. 
cgadog§coo one soe Htwet si-daw .. A large drum beaten when the King left 
the palace. 
o80p§e005 sues coe Win si-daw * vo A large drum beaten when the King re- 
entered the palace. 
2094 op§c005 sone «+» Ba-ho si-daw +. The time-drum sounding the watches 
day and night. 
efgco} Esccor&: eve +++ Ba-ho hkaung laung w. The — sounding the watches day 
and night. 
odcorop§co05 eee +e. Mingala si-daw ... The auspicious or sacred drum. 
odcorcgcor&s e se Mingala ngwe-maung ... The silver gong. 
eSco 2epGor's eve «+» Mingala shwe-maung a «. The golden gong. 
Ecclesiastical language, used in addressing pongyts. 
cacdar(agecoSqoor20095cdu} oQ5P3 +. Bé-ga kywa-daw-mu thi lé ba hpaya ... Where does Your Reverence come from? 


... Where is Your Reverence going to? 


r2SGagcooSgordvlogeps «+» Bé-go kywa-daw-mu ma /é ba hpaya 


oft 
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olaac9GcooSgoloopS dageps 
OlaacgdacGozsclogers sae 
200592000083 ofscc059 pS dGlogzps 
couSgra0008 09 :a0$0}20loqeps 

ol eaoSaondeconaSgsanS goodol ogeps 


0056039889 20GE Good gaopSBologeps 
ol9scoscor5gocd ologeps 
cocdgoag$ecorSgocdologeps 
eqao0ducSzcaS gopScoszoloqeps 


$3050Q52021GRcco5goloqeps 


BEREcoodqologeps sty 
pa ageps 


madAHadeooSG$ccoSgaopScdeloqops 
cocicooza0(G$caodeoophcoolageps 
009398§$8 corSy copddals agers 
c0056209609339ScorSyocdolageps 
apsa0d8caoS5gocduloger: ... 
comdagaodaop$.ag Sscdulogepe 
rcdchaSccoSagaop$02cd0] ogeps 
soagmogGgccoSgologsp: ... 
cocpsccoacco5 golageps 
gSecoSgologcps san 
ag5sGrcos8sBoort0logegs ... 


++» Ba a-lo shi-daw-mu ba thi lé hpaya 
--» Ba a-hlu hkan-ma Io dén ba hpaya 


+. What do you wish for? 
.. What offering would you have ? 


eeee Be-hma tha-din thén daw mu thi le ba hpaya Where do you live? 


-.. Bé-hma tha-din thén-ma lo dén ba hpaya 


... Where are you going to live? 


+». W4a-daw bé-lauk ya-daw-mu ba lé ba hpaya How long have you beenamonk? (How 


many Lents have you ?) 


eo» Bé-kyaung hma taing-daw-mu thi lé ba hpaya In what monastery do you live ? 


«ee. Ba hpén pe daw mu ma /é ba hpaya 


... Bé-hma kyein-daw-mu ma lé ba hpaya 


eee Ye thap-pé-daw-mu mi la ba hpaya 


--. Ma net sun-sa kywa daw-mu bé hpaya 


eee Eing go kywa-daw-mu ba hpaya 


«.» What will you eat ? 


... Where will you sleep ? 


... Are you going to bathe? 
.. Please come to me in the morning for 
food ? 


-« Please come to my house? 


... Bé-hnit-ba kywa-daw-mu ma lé ba hpaya ... How many of Your Reverences are com- 


... Bé-ko-daw pyan-daw-mu thi lé ba hpaya 
es. Bé-daw-ga pyan-daw-mu thi lé ba hpaya 
».. Ba a-mein shi-daw-mu thi lé ba hpaya 


ing? 
«. Which péngyt is dead ? 
... When did he die? 
-«. What did Your Reverence say ? 


.-. Bé-daw myitta yat-daw-mu ma /é ba hpaya... When will you ask it? 


... Ba kap-pi-daw-mu ma lé ba hpaya 
.» Bé-thu kap thi sun lé ba hpaya. ... 

eves Be ko-daw hlu thi s4 lé ba hpaya 

«., A-thu-ba-shu kywa-daw-mu ba hpaya 
ee. Layd haw-daw mu ba hpaya 

se. Yat-daw-mu ba hpaya ae 

.-. Sun-hpén-pe pi bi Ja ba hpaya 


... What will you buy ? 

ee Who offered you the cooked rice ? 

... Which péngyi presented the manuscript. 
.. Please come to the funeral. 

.-- Please preach the law. 

see Please stop. 

.« Have you had food ? 


os 6002050600: fereys) | ¢ Sin tu-daw bek lauk hpu-saw ya thi lé ba How much did you offer (o f 
sogcoo5a008: Q Soop ogee hes Pp y : you offer (or pay) for the 


image 


2008 $san0SccoraSao88qo0phdeloqept +++ Thin-gan bek-lauk kap pi ya thei lé ba hpaya How much did you pay for the robe? 
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Royal paraphernalia—concluded. 
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scooSeqaSs seo esse Cho-daw yehkan_... vee A bath-room. 
S:002.¢005 _ ‘sees Eing-tha-daw ik .. A water closet. 
Ribot ; eves oes Pwe-kyi saung oct ae .. A room to see plays from. 
Ggcoad ase ose Eing-she-daw ‘es « ve. The Crown Prince’s room. 
388005 eve ow. Eing-daw we 365 ... A Prince’s palace. 
BEcood eee ee. Eing-hpyu-daw “ ... Fhe King’s mother’s house. 
poopcooS wae eee U-yin-daw ... A royal garden, 
aOo0ea3E$§ 2 ove ove + dat A special palace for the King’s favourite 
erat, Ta-pin-daing — is ree daughees, or the daughter kept to 
oe °s* Pin-daing saung ses marry the next sovereign. 
6005888 tate sae Pwe-daw eing ai ar ; 
ee soe ... Pwé-daw hpo ~ a } The royal kitchen. 
aryoSe{Goo25cooS wee ve. Kyi pya-that-daw «. A’ particular py retail in the crystal 
palace, in which the King slept for 
of 5 seven days on ascending the throne. 
oY opScoo eee eee Htwet si-daw ... A large drum beaten when the King left 
the palace. 
oS0p§c005 sees cove Win si-daw . A large drum beaten when the King re- 
entered the palace. 
edGogSeao5 seve +++ Ba-ho si-daw ... The time-drum_ sounding the watches 
day and night. 
08gco) EsccorS: ous s+ Ba-ho hkaung laung oo» The ite valle sounding the watches day 
and night. 
edcor0p§co05 aoe ++. Mingala si-daw ... The auspicious or sacred drum. 
odaoragcorEs tee s+ Mingala ngwe-maung ... The silver gong. 
oScorap e028 ove ++» Mingala shwe-maung ... The golden gong. 


Ecclesiastical language, used tn addressing péngyts. 
«+» Bé-ga kywa-daw-mu thi lé ba hpaya ... Where does Your Reverence come from? 
++. Bé-go kywa-daw-mu ma lé ba hpaya ... Where is Your Reverence going to? 
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olavchQccoSgolaopS cdageps 
Olasogdachossologers hate 

005g 20000683 a}se005q 2pScd0loqzps 
coo grc0008 a3 sechozs0logeps 
oleaSa005eco oofggooSgaocdol ogeps 


cocdcayrdsgr03& cooSgoop§cdologeps 
oloscosecoSgocdoloqeps 

cod gaaGGesorSqgecdologeps 
oqo00500Sz005 gopScors0loqeps 
$3050g5203 cco 5qologepe 


BEBEZcoodgologeps i 
mee sfegcoodqocdol aqep: 


mdBGHcScoo8G$ coos gaop§cdulageps 
cocicco zag $coodeoopScdolageps 
2009888 corSysop$cdclogers 
aoddes9c0g 379 ScorSgocdolagepe 
ansmd8cooSqocduloger: ... 
cocdogaoSaopha9Sscdulaqeps 
oncdahicScooSagoop$o2cd0] gps 
soeqensa Opera gologsee Bt 
cocpiccoscaoS gulogeps 
gScooSgolagep: aa 
agdiGscosBsdScortologee: .., 


++» Ba a-lo shi-daw-mu ba thi l@ hpaya ee What do you wish for ? 

++» Ba a-hlu hkan-ma Io dén ba hpaya ... What offering would you have ? 

eee Bé-hma tha-din thén daw mu thi le ba hpaya Where do you live? 

.-. Bé-hma tha-din thén-ma lo dén ba hpaya_... Where are you going to live? 

+e. Wa-daw bé-lauk ya-daw-mu ba 1é ba hpaya How long have you beenamonk? (How 
many Lents have you ?) 

eo». Bé-kyaung hma taing-daw-mu thi lé ba hpaya In what monastery do you live ? 

eee Ba hpén pe daw mu ma [é ba hpaya ee What will you eat ? 

... Bé-hma kyein-daw-mu ma lé ba hpaya __... Where will you sleep? 

ws. Ye thap-pé-daw-mu mi la ba hpaya . Are you going to bathe ? 

.-. Ma net sun-sa kywa daw-mu bé hpaya sie Barret vane to me in the morning for 


soo. Eing go kywa-daw-mu ba hpaya . Please come to my house? 
..- Bé-hnit-ba kywa-daw-mu ma lé ba hpaya ... How many of Your Reverences are com- 


ing ? 
... Bé-ko-daw pyan-daw-mu thi lé ba hpaya_... Which pongyi is dead ? 
.»» Bé-daw-ga pyan-daw-mu thi lé ba hpaya_ .., When did he die? 


... Ba a-mein shi-daw-mu thi lé ba hpaya ... What did Your Reverence say? 

... Bé-daw myitta yat-daw-mu ma Ié ba hpaya... When will you ask it? 

... Ba kap-pi-daw-mu ma lé ba hpaya ... What will you buy ? 

..». Bé-thu kap thi sun lé ba hpayea. ... ee. Who offered you the cooked rice ? 

wee Be ko-daw hlu thi sa lé ba hpaya ..» Which péngyi presented the manuscript. 
.... A-thu-ba-shu kywa-daw-mu ba hpaya se» Please come to the funeral. 

..» Taya haw-daw mu ba hpaya «-- Please preach the law. 

... Yat-daw-mu ba hpaya an see Please stop. 

... Sun-hpén-pe pi bi la ba hpaya ... Have you had food ? 


wfrogcaoSanadcooraSyeaoSqoophdoloqeps pay bek lauk hpu-saw ya thi lé ba How see did you offer (or pay) for the 
aya. 


image 


Da$roocScooraSao58qc0phBologept +++ Thin-gan bek-lauk kap pi ya thei l@ ba hpaya How much did you pay for the robe? 
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BaScooSoocd pSolro§qo09sclogeps 


208} Acoodgolaqeps 
coombgodclogaps 


Ecclestastical language, used in addressing pongyis—concluded 


do agogoop§ cayrEscdologeps 


0094)2382(G$2s sccoSgaog$adoloqep: / 


God 

cA tang 
-GrcosoceS 
'QGa5a095 
88098 
808§$ 3 cop 
“coepr Goo2009§ 
08 oSccosc09§ 
8s(G$2 cog 
qoSoog 
gQoriccSaop§ 
0006209 80095 


rry 


ees Ko daw bé hnit ba pin ya ma dén ba hpaya How many péngyss shall I invite? 
HoScooSchasag$(a3p8 08 (age oopSageps 0 Ko daw go a hlén kyi nyo gya ba thi hpaya Every one respects you. 


eo. A mein shi daw mu ba hpaya -.. 


ee. BS thu hlu thi kyaung fe ba hpaya 


‘see Kywa thi... 


--. Kyein thi... 
e+e Hpdén pe thi 


eee Pu za whi 


_eee Kap pi thi 


e+e A mein shi thi 


ai Taya haw thi 


eo» Pa yeit haw thi 
eee Si hpyan thi 
eee Yut thi 


«.. Yut hpat thi 


eee Thadin thén thi 


‘eee Ba kap ya ma lé ba hpaya 


oo» Please say, or speak. 
... What shall I offer you?" 


se» Who built the monastery ? 


ae Ba mya si hpyan ne daw mu thi lé ba hpaya What doxologies are you repeating ? 


+». TO go, or come, walk. 

«» To sleep. 

w. To eat, 

.«. To worship, or buy (a sacred thing). 
«» To buy. 

os. TO say or speak. 

».. To preach in the morning. 


... To preach in the evening. 


... To repeat certain formulz or prayers. 


+. TO recite, 
eee To read aloud. 


e. To live, pass time. 
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soogdc0p 
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eqoo05ucha0p 
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|ayrEsa8 Eo0g8, 
aoacducda0g§ 
Bab chooes 
ofoog§ 
]aqr08o095 
eoSa095 
goog 

gtoogs 
yoo 


eee 


ave 


ese Kammahtan shu thi ... 


os» A-thuba shu-thi 
see Myitta yap-thi 
oe. A-hlu hkan-thi 
.». A-bat thin-thi 
»»» A-bat hpye-thi 
.s. Thingan yén-thi 
ee. Ye thap-pé-thi 


e.. Pyan daw-mu-thi 


see Kyaung taing-thi 


+o» That-pe-thi 
ae» Kyi-nyo-thi 
wee Pinethi 
eee Hlyauk-thi 
e+» Kap-thi .., 
e+» Hlu-thi ... 
see Hpwethi ... 
«++ San-hkya-thi 


eee 


eae 


« TO Meditate on points of dogma. 
«.. To contemplate and meditate on a corpse. 
... To ask verbally, or in writing, 
.». To ask, or receive, offerings. 

+. To commit sin, 

«. To Confess sin. 

+. To wear the yellow robe. 

ws To battle, 

ss To die. 

« To live in a kyaung. 

. To be well-looking, seemly. 

-« To respect. 

... To invite. 

+. To speak, 

eos TO Offer, 

+. To give an offering. 

»« To see, or look. 


one To shave. 
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The Sa-dwé (020305) was the only approach which the Burmese had 
to the European orders of knighthood. It was 
a sort of shoulder-belt formed of chains of gold, 
fastened in four places, in shields or bosses, and worn over the 
shoulder like an officer’s sash. The number of strings or threads 
marked the rank in the order, but there were no promotions in the 
order itself as an order. 

The Sa-/wé was really part of the robes of office and the rise to a 
higher grade in the order merely marked that the wearer had 
gained official promotion. 


The Sa-lwe. 


Strands. 

The king wore a Sa-lweé of ae es eee! § 
The Crown Prince of _... aes ay, se 21 
Shan Sawbwagyis and Princes of the Blood of... sei 18 
Shan Myosas and other members of the Royal Family of ... 15 
Mu-gyi and Mat-gyi (ministers of the higher ranks) of ... 12 
Mu-lat and Mat-lat, Mu-ngé and Mat-ngé (ministers of 

the lower ranks) of... we 9103 


A minister who had the dignity of 7het-daw-she conferred on him 
wore the Sa-/wé of eighteen strands. The Thet-daw-she was per- 
haps rather an immunity than a mere title, for it protected the 
holder from a number of forms-of execution categorically set forth. 
The only Mingyt Thet-daw-she at the time of the annexation was 
the Kin-wun Mingyi. 

The Sa-/wé seems to have been founded with some suggestion of 
the Brahminical cord and there is indeed direct reference to this in 
the Sa-/wé-din Sadan, the Book of the Order, where it is stated that 
the Brahmins wear a ninefold cord; the Shatriya (or Ketra) a 
sextuple cord ; the Vaisyas (or Bisa) one of three strands; and the 
Sudras nothing. The commentary on the Dipawamsa and that on 
the Pdérdéjika make mention of a Sa-/wé as having been included 
among the gifts sent by King Asoka (Thiridhamma Thawka Min- 
taya) to Devanam Piyatissa, King of Ceylon, in the third century 
before Christ. The institution of the order is therefore very ancient 
and no one wore the collar or shoulder-belt until he had attained an 
age when he could grasp the moral laws and act up to them. The 
Sa-lwé-din Sadan notes that the Sa-/wé is mentioned in the com- 
mentary on Vakkalithera-Apddéna, and in such Sanskrit works as 
Sarodaya. The Abht-dana-ttkd says that the object of wearing 
a Sa-/wé is to maintain the purity of character of one’s family or 
caste, The King, the Ministers of State, and the members of the 
Royal Family wore the Sa-/wé not for ornament, but as a symbol of 
their high character. 

The Dasakammam and other books say that a new-born child is 
a Sudra and remains such as long as no Sa-/wé is worn. The title 
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of Dvzza, or “ twice-born,” can only be assumed after the investiture 
of the Sa-/meé. 


The Government Translator has furnished the following note :— 

“The Burmese word Sa-/we is apparently a corruption of the Hindustani 
Janwi (@8smgcSuaogcSn00go8 }, to the investiture of which so much import- 
ance is attached among the Hindus. A Brahman is not entitled to be called 
a Brahman, or a twice-born, and cannot perform his sacerdotal duties until 
he has been invested with the sacred thread. The investiture symbolizes his 
regenerate condition and confirms his status in society. The Burmese 
kings adopted this ancient Hindu religious custom and turned it into a 
secular institution for the recognition of merit and service to the State. 
The Burmese Sa-/wée were made of gold and worn in Hindu fashion. A 
gold Sa-/wé of twenty-one cords was presented by King Mindén to His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales on the occasion of the despatch to 
England of a Burmese Embassy headed by the Kinwun Mingyi in 1872.” 

It may. be added that a twelve-string Sa-/wé was at the same 
time presented to W. E. Gladstone, who was then Prime Minister. 


Although the Burmese had no order except that of the Sa-/weé, 
they had a multitude of titles, applicable to 
every grade in official rank. These are 
treated of at enormous length in the Bwé Sadan, which discusses 
the proper spelling and the probable derivation with the zea] and 
industry of an ancient scholiast. Many seem to be derived from 
the names of notable kings or ministers, others are mere epithets, 
like the Bahadur of India, or the ‘gallant officer,’ or ‘learned 
gentleman’ of the House of Commons. At first their meaning no 
doubt was preserved, but latterly they were given somewhat indis- 
criminately, and in a country where every official was thought 
capable of holding any office and might rise from the lowest to the 
highest, they at best marked incidents in his career. Some at least, 
such as Balit, seem to have been ironical rather than honorary. 


The following extracts from the Bwé Sadan will give an idea of 
the character of that work :— ; 


Min-so (0828s), King. Usually written Min-zaw. 


Min, corresponds in meaning to the following thirteen Pali 
words :— 


Titles. 


(1) Yaza (ep). (8) Dithampiti (800808). 
(2) Bupadi (93008). (9) Zanadipaw (o2928cc)). 
(3) Bupalaw (970002). (10) Rayadipaw (qg8ec}). 
(4) Patti-waw (og§sol). (11) Naradewaw (s<¢¢acol), 
(5) Narathabaw (sepo0¢000). (12) Bumipaw (998e01). 
(6) Bumadaw (99$2c009). (13) Busuzaw (oq9g¢@0). 


(7) Zagatipalaw (@2008clc¢co>). 
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The Thaddanidi (009303) says: Whoso possesses reputation and 
judgment is called Mandat Min (ogoo5ots), the sovereign of the 
four great islands. 


The Wast-ratta-thingaha (o%qggc0%) says: Whosoever posses- 
ses liberality and reputation is called Mandat Min. 


The Deddhawatathan-Pali (cgoocootol8) says: Reputation is 
the origin of wealth. 


The At¢éagata says: Reputation is the pride of government. 

The Wunna Bawdana \oggce>0$) says: Whoso possesses glory 
and reputation among the multitude is called Maraw-Mara Yaza 
(ocepoqepe>), the king. 

These definitions show that the implication of the word Min is 
reputation, judgment, and glory. 

So (§:) means the possession and enjoyment of glory and 
luxuries. Old authors generally refer to the names of the five nats- 
Mektraso (°,9,%:), Bommaso (09g8:), Yokkaso (qog§:), Akathaso 
(020020088), and Tharaso fosoae when they discuss the meaning 
of the word so. The Sulawin Kyan (qgoaqy8s), the Kalyani in- 
scription (cocy2a8), the Akekkhara Kawthadika (corcgqeor20080?), 
the Mun Yazawin (g$cpoo&), and the Myamma Yazawin-gyi (@$o> 
cpaof8:), the histories of the Ménand of the Burmese, say that the 
name of Nawra-hta Minzaw (¢$5qg320&:c0>) was formerly Mawra- 
hta Minso (csSqooe&sis) and that the so was only changed to saw 
in later days. 


The Absdandi-ka (2208 21$§002) says that those who possess glory 
and luxuries are called Dewa (c90) ; thus Min Ekarit (o8scoo0p&) 
are men who are noble and exalted. 


Amat (s0005) minssters.—The Abidan-kyan (s2080l§$q5s) says that 
Amats hold equal responsibility with the 4/1 in all matters. The 
Min consults the amats in all questions of politics and these latter 
are called councillors. The meaning of the term amat is: one 
who receives a favour from the Min-ékarit¢ and who shares good and 
evil fortune with him. 


Old Burmese records show that the Amats were sometimes called 
Wun-thasaing (o§$o$&s) by the Min. The Widuya Zat (8gq0205) 
says that the word amaf means one who guides the Min in the 
administration of the country and is closely connected with him. 


Wun (0§) ministers.—The Peda Wuttu Ahtagata (socooggiseg 
e2co>) says that the word wun implies the administrative responsi- 
bility of the State imposed on the amats. The King of Baranathi 
before he entered the Hemawunta forests laid upon the wuns and 
Amats the responsibilities of the State. The Mahawin-kyan Mant- 
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gondala wutty (ocoroSaySrnoaBaggegogy)) says that the Buddha before 
he attained MVirvana placed the island of Ceylon in charge of the 
King of the Thagyas, who subsequently held the Uppalapatta na# 
(ggco2ggs05) responsible for it. Thus it appears that a wuz is one 
who is responsible for the administration of a State. 


In the reign of Mintaya Shwe Hti in the year go2 B. E. (1540 
A. D.), when the ruler of Martaban (gggofo>s) invaded Sawmanya 
(0202028), the admiral of the fleet was appointed Wun-chék or chief 
mun of the army. From that date the rank of wun has been 
divided into 14 grades— 


(1) Mintaingbin Amat, Councillors. 

(2) Sit-thugyt Bohmu Amat, Generals. 

(3) Tayathugyt Amat, Judges. 

(4) Zaga-hmu Amat, Wardens of the City and Palace. 

(5) Koyandaw Amat, Officers of the Royal Body-guard. 

(6) Letpantht Amat, Officers of the Royal Boxers and Wrestlers. 

(7) Minkasa Asaung-mye Amat, Officers of the Household, in 
authority over the pages. 

(8) Shwe-hmu and Ngwe-hmu Amat, gold and silver tax-collec- 
tors, including the broker at Sangaing (6086). 

(9) Thugyt, or Thugyi-galan Amat, headmen in charge of single 
villages. 

(10) Thugyt, or Thugyiegalan Amat, headmen in charge of seve- 
ral villages, including 7han-pyin Thugyt. 

(11) Thulto or Thusho Amat, Officers in charge of the Royal 
Spies or secret police. 

(12) Zaman Amat, Officers in charge of the Royal Messengers. 

(13) Ganan-hnya Amat, Officers in charge of Royal Astro- 
logers. 

(14) Saye Amat, Officers in charge of the Royal Clerks. 

The apparent repetition in the oth and roth grades has come 
down from ancient times and Burman ex-officials maintain that it is 
not a repetition, but quite distinctive. 

The inscriptions on various stones. set up in the times of the 
Pagan and Ava Kings show that the titles of Amat Thugyi-galan 
and Than-pyin Galan are of ancient creation. The word 7hugyt 


Thalan often used is therefore incorrect, Thugyt-Galan is the correct 
form. : 


Pyanchi (G9) 
The titles of Thiri-pyancht, Zeya-pyancht, and Theinka-pyanchi, 
&c., were created for presentation to all such as possess great 
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courage and strength, the ability to rise to the skies, and to enter 
the stockades of the enemy as hawks stoop on their prey. The 
Mahaw Zat (ocwSear8) has a detailed record of such champions. 
The Burmese Yazawin says that in the reign of Pagan Tardk-pyi 
Min, in the year 646B.E. (1284A.D.), there were two champions, 
Randa Pyitsi (qg0ge5s) and Ananta Pyitsi (sosgoge5), who ascend- 
ed to a height of fifteen or sixteen cubits in the air and drove away 
all enemies. 


In the reign of Mingyiswa Sawke in Amarapura and Ava, in the 
year 754BE., the Mohnyin Shan Army trembled and fled at the 
sight of Pyancht Nga Shwe of Kéra village. The Nemt Pyobén- 
kan has a detailed account of this champion. 


The fifth chapter of the Pagan Yasawin says that the title of 
Pyanchi was first bestowed in the year 536B.E. (1174A.D.) in the 
reign of Pagan Narapadi Sithu Mingyi, who had three sons, 
Yazathu, Pyanchi, and Gingathu, by his queen U Sauk Pan, the 
sister of Thubarit and the niece of Kala Kyamin’s uncle, the king who 
was dethroned by the foreigners. A digest of the Dkammathat of 
that date has the name of Pagan Pyan-chi Amat as its compiler, and 
the Atrapakarana Linga Thadda Kyan says that the title of Pyan- 
chi was commonly given to officials as a personal distinction. 


The title of Thiri Pyanchi was presented to ministers and others 
who had great courage and strength and the power of flying like 
birds. Zeya-pyanchi was the title given to those who had proved 
their gallantry in fight, and Thetnka-Pyanchi specially denoted those 
be had shown ability and skill in the suppression of dacoits and 
outlaws. 


Welu (2009) , Wenu (soa), and Wuntha (0). 


The titles of Welu Théndara (c20Q2949), Welu Thara (cooqo02q), 
Wuntha Kyawswa (5206734592), and the like all refer to the 
bamboo. The Went Kyan (89¢:0q8:) says that in the time of 
Gaudama Buddha all wiiting materials, parabazks, and the like 
were made from bamboos, and all officials who had distinguished 
themselves for their literary capacity were awarded these titles. As 
long as the Burmese Kingdom lasted the custom was observed of 
supplying every official with twelve parabaiks each month. Thev 
were issued by the Shwedazk.and by the various Wuns to their 
subordinates. In old days these parabatks were always made out 
of bamboo, but later they were manufactured from nyaung, a 
species of ficus; from 6p-hné, a euphorbia, and from mahilaing, 
the Broussonetia papyrifera. 


The Bwé Sadan gives, as a similar instance of titles correspond- 
ing with the occupation, those of Zala Thingyin (@com}), Zala- 
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Thura Ginga-zeya (wcowqoSleavy), Ginga-thura (<5\oqq), and the 
like, which all refer to the Ganges river (05)), and were titles given 
to those who had rendered services by sea or on the rivers. Besides 
the reference to the material that officials wrote on, it is recorded 
that King Narapadi Sithu Mingyi conferred that title of Welu-wods 
on one of, his Queens, who was born of a large bamboo in the forests 
of the Myinzaing-Wetwin neighbourhood. 

Moreover the Maha-win Kyan says the Chief Minister of Détta- 
kamani Mingyi was Welu Thumana, who bore the title of Welaw- 
sana Padawtatha (coeg2msocslo002), which means the man of 
Wadaw-ywa, the bamboo forest village. 

Thus, Welu Théindara is the title of a man who has rendered his 
services on (bamboo) parabaths, 4nd Welu Thare and Welu Thara 
correspond in meaning. They signify that the distinction has been 
gained for ability, steadiness, and application in writer’s duties. 


Si-tapyit Thwethauk (08s00GSe0gtc00205). 


The title Sz-capytt Thwethauk is equivalent to Sanda Pyitsawta 
Thwethauk (ogocgooo), and was given’ to commanders of levies 
which had rendered particular service. 


The pela tas of Burma gives the following account of its 
origin,—When Mingyi-swa Sawké was King of Ratanapura (Ava) 
and was staying in a temporary palace his head dress accidentally 
caught on the roof and fell to the ground. The king picked it up 
and put it on his head as he ascended the throne, holding at the 
same time a palm-leaf fan in his hand. The Minister Sitapyitgyi 
said: ‘The omen is good. Your Majesty will live a long Iie. 
‘That is shown by your picking up the cap, and the holding of the 
“fan betokens peace and prosperity to the kingdom.” The King 
was gratified and gave him the title of Sanda Pyttsawta, together 
with a female elephant. The name is preserved in an inscription 
on a stone in the monastery of Ta-da-u Gingathu, erected by this 
King in 737B.E. The word Sz-¢apyst is therefore equivalent to 
Sanda Pyitsawta on the analogy of Razadirit for Razadiraza. The 
Dhammapada Atagata says the King of Uzzeni (ecg) bore the 
title of Sanda Pyitsawta Min and was the possessor of five flying 
chariots. The word Sanda in Pali means moon, and Pyztsawta 
means glory. Sanda Pyttsawta and Sita pytt (which would be more 
correctly written Sidapzt oetoe) therefore mcan the glory of the 
moon at the full, and the title is given to wise ministers. A similar 
title is that of 7hirt Pyttsawta Padt. Thirs in Pali means repu- 
tation ; pyttsawta, glory ; and padt, possessor. The title was borne 
in the form Thare-pitsa-pade (o0cqogosop) by one of the Generals 
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of Tarék-pyi Min, Mara-thiha-pade Sithu (025). Sithu means 
the possessor of intelligence and courage, and the title was given to 
those distinguished for these qualities. The corresponding Pali 
word is zeyathura \Gox0mq). The wise men of old times thought 
it improper and ill-omened for a name or a title to end with 7 or / 
(quoon). “Thus the Burmese forms— 


Minhla Thihathu, 

Minhla Sithu, 

Shwetaung Sithu, 

Yazathu, 

Gingathu, 

Shwetaung Nandathu, 
correspond to the Pali— . 


Minhla Thiha Thura, 

Minhla Zeya Thura, 

Sawetaung Zeya Thura, 

Razathura, 

Ginga Zeya Thura, 

Shwetaung Nanda Thura. 

The Attakari Linga (Bcocr§codS>) says that the wording of a 

title should always be seemly in characters, pleasant in sound’ 
reasonable in length, and good in omen. 


The Zeyathadda (cocoo0g)) quotes an inscription on a stone ina 
monastery erected by Queen Saw Minhla of Pagan in 536 B.E. in 
the reign of Narapadi Sithu Mingyi, where the title Zayathurats 
Namatha Theta Razatha Dewtya (acmaceeo8320001c00gepa.002698i0) 
occurs; and the inscription onthe stone at the Kalayani Their, 
erected in the reign of Hanthawadi Dhammazedi Min in the year 
838 B.E. has the title Mavapad? Zayathu Rawnama Raza (329¢8 
quoagceps20cpa>), referring to the king known as Narapadi Sithu. 
Moreover the Question of Letwé Nawratta (cooSd¢$5qg3230¢0:) con- 
tains the title Zeyathu Kettt: Chatena (cacocgBg8gqeos), which is 
the Burmese Sithu Kyawdin. 


Thiha (Bc). 


Thiha is the Pali word for alion. Titles containing the word 
Thiha imply that the bearer has the courage and the steadfastness 
of the lion. Thus Maha Ththa Thura (0280099) was a title 
borne by almost all members of the Royal Family and by the high- 
est Ministers. , 


Corresponding words were Zeya (cao) meaning victory, Vanda 
($g) meaning approbation, Yawda (ew5Sel) meaning champion. 


’ 
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Hence the titles Nanda-yawda, Ththa-yawda, Maha-yawda, and 
so on. 


The Maha Yasawtn says that Déttakamani Mingyi had ten 
champions and that the word yawda properly means a champion 
who has the courage of a ponna (gp). 


Thuye (9). 

Thuyé is contracted from Thuyé Baw (9q§s2c2) meaning courage. 
An older form was Zhuyébao (294005), a variant for which parallels 
may be found in such words as 7hinganaokt (o0v32358) =newly in- 
augurated rahans, Thinganao, junior rahans. Thus also Theindao 
(Seg26) is written for Zhetndawa (8g0); Danao tae for 
Danawa; Kawsgao (¢0226@28) for Kawzawa ; Setkgao (805ca26) for 
Zawana (eos); Nao for Nawa; /tttbao for Jttibawa; Ponbao for 

_Ponbawa, and Attabao for Attabawa. 


In ancient days the word Zhuyébao was inscribed on gold-leaf 
and tied on the forehead of distinguished warriors and Ministers of 
the Crown. 

The Modda Bitheka Depanit Sadan (4g\Bco0008vcBor00$t) men- 
tions that Min Nan, the younger brother of the Buddha, had the 
title given to him and it was bound on. his forehead. 


The title seems to have come down from the time of Maha Tha- 
mada Mandatu, the first king, and from Maha Thudathana (Sud- 
dhodana). 


Dewt (cs8) and Wad: (08). 


These were titles granted to the queens and to the wives of the 
Shan Sawbwas. They were presented ona gold salver. The queens 
had epithets prefixed as Sanda-dewt, Nanda-dewi, Sanda-wadi, 
Maha-wadt, Thiha-wadi, &c. These titles are discussed in the 
Thusapyo (x@>4-), a treatise edited by the Mintaya Wungyi, 
Padetha Yaza, who came to Hanthawadi. The Zhuzapyo con- 
tains many details about the ancient kings and their families and 
was in common use as asort of guide to court etiquette. It is par- 
ticular in prescribing the form of letters patent. Thus the titles of 
Thamanta Yaza, Letya Wuttanaseya Nandayasa, Thiri Wuttana, 
Wuttana Yaza, and the like given to Zatmyo Thugyis and Ywa- 
thugyts had to be written on palm-leaves pointed at both ends. 


Wunna (ogg). 


The titles of Wunna Kyawthu, Wunna-thu, Wunna-thura, and 
many more are said to have been given only to those who pos- 
sessed the six clerical virtues, which were— 
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Good memory, ability to write a running hand, good penmanship, 
knowledge, eloquence, shrewdness. 


The title of Wunna Dhamma Kyawdin was given to all Ministers, 
Matgyis, and Atwinwuns who had well-proportioned figures, hand- 
some faces, and an assured reputation. 


The titles of Wunna Mahe (oggecw), Wunna Wadt, Wunna 
Thiri were given to the Queens, acknowledged wives, concubines, 
and maids of honour who had good figures, attractive dispositions, 
piquant faces, and general personal charms. 


The earliest notice isin the Zatnipad Wuttu (@25%olo50g9)), which 
states that these titles are given to such ladies as are (2) handsome, 
(6) striking, (c) charming, and have, broadly speaking, the attrac- 
tions of a mat-thami (a houri) prepared for conquest. 


Okzana (p>). 


The titles of Maha Okzana, Thado Oksana Mingyi, &c., are of an- 
cient date and were conferred on Kings, Princes, and other members 
of the Royal Family. The title appears on the Auhnithyaung 
Kyauksa (the seven line inscription) erected in 684—702 B.E. by 
the ruler of Wizaya-pura, Pinya, which reads as follows :— 


“ The Oksana Mingyi, Governor of earth and water, desiring the 
“ furtherance of religion, has erected this stone with seven lines of 
“inscription as an offering.” Okzana (gm$2) was formerly spelt 
and pronounced Oksanata (pgs02). The meaning of this was 
Oksa (2g) =high personages, Nata ($200) =dependence. The mean- 
ing would seem to be somewhat like the gar?b parwas of India, the 
protector of the poor, for the Bwé Sadan says “In like manner it 
““may be said that the Almighty God is the Vata (refuge) of the 
“powerful nats, the world, elephants, the Mahapeinné wat, and all 
“the body of the people.” 


The Yazawingyi says that the first person to receive the title of 
Oksama Mingyi was the son of Kyazwa Mingyi, the Pagan histo- 
rian. His seal has the title inscribed on it. There are no traces 
of it in the records of the kingdom of Thare-kettara, Thiri-pitsaya, 
and Tampawadi. Latterly the title of Okzana was given to all mi- 
nisters, amats, and atwinwuns. 


Nawra-hta (c35qo0), 


Such titles as Shwetaung Nawra-hta, Minhla Nawra-hta, 
Mingyt Nawra-hta, were given to all princes who showed capacity 
for administration. 
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Nawra-hta, it is said, was formerly spelt and pronounced Anuréd- 
dha (s>49g)). The Maha Windtka (02068003) says that the great- 
grandfather of the Buddha Thiha Hanu Mingyi had two sons, 
Thdddawdana Mingyi and Thekkawdana Min. Thelatter had two 
sons, Maha Nama Min and Anuréddha. The general of Winga- 
min was also named Anuréddha. 


The Paramatta Winettsaya Kyan (oq0g38$.Q0%q5:) says the 
word Anuréddha means “one possessed of an amiable character ” 
and the Thanyék Atagata (Scgodsogoow>) says it means one of an 
even temper and not contentious. 


The Su/awin Kyan Kalyani inscription and Ekekkhara Kawtha- 
dtka (Govcgqcac20028002) say that in the year 379B.E. (1017A.D.) 
the King of Pagan assumed the titles of Anuréddaw Nama Yasa 
and Anuréddaw Dewa Yaza. 


The Winaya Lingaya (83002000539) mentions that Anuréddha, 
the King of Arimaddanapura (Pagan', assumed the title of Maha 
Dhamma Yaza in the year 379B.E. 


In the Mun Yazawin it is stated that in the reign of Anuréddha 
Dewa Min at Arimaddanapura some hunters presented Shin Ara- 
han to the King. 


The name of the second King of Arimaddanapura was spelt and 
pronounced Nawra-hta Minsa, as appears in the inscription on a 
stone erected near a temple in Pagan and quoted by the Maha 
Thila Wuntha Akyaw. 


The Maha Mingala Thiha Thana Yazapalin Ugin Pwin Sadan 
(ocoredcorBeor00scpe.0ggE8sm&yEo200$:) says that on the 15th wax- 
ing of Tagu 941B.E. (April-May 1579) the Hanthawadi Sinbyu- 
myashin Mintayagyi conferred the title of Mawra-hta, with the addi- 
tion of the word ¢hado on princes, of Oksana on ministers and — 
matgyt1s, and of the ordinary words of distinction upon other officials, 
according to their qualifications and the nature of their services. 


Nawra-hta with the word ¢hado was considered to be a very high 
distinction and was instituted in memory of the Tagaung dynasty. 
The title of Thuriya Wuntha Nemyo was instituted in memory of 
the Pyu Min’s umbrella and, with Vawra-hta added, specially referred 
to the great king who began the building of the temples at Pagan. 

The Twinthin Wun, Maha Sithu, the author of the new Yazawin 
in his second edition gives another derivation. He says that in the 
year 345B.E. Nawra-hta came of age and did homage to his elder 
brother Sukkade (qg3coor), the King, who thereupon gave him the 
village of Anuradha to eat, and he was subsequently known as 
Anawra-hta. 
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Anurada was one of the nineteen villages built in the year 29B.E. 
(667 A.D.) by Thamudirit Mingvi. These were— 


Nyaung-u. Nyaungwun. Taung-wé. 
Nagaso. Anurada.. Myekédwin. 
Nagakyit. Tasaungkyun. Thayetya. 
Mankyigyi. Ywamén. Singu. 

Tudi. Kyinlo. Yé6nhlut. 
Kyauksaga. Kokko. Ywaseik. 
Kok-kéthein. . 


The Mahawin Kyan and the Mahé Windtka state that Anurada, 
who belonged to Ceylon and was Amatgyi of King Wizaya Min, 
built the city of Anurada in the hour of the planet Anura, and add 
that Anurada means “ the accomplishment of good and evil deeds.” 
On the other hand the Twin-thin Wun, the author of the new Yaza- 
win, says the meaning of the word Nawra-hta cannot be traced. 


The inscriptions on the three stones erected by the Queens of 
the South, North, and Central Palaces of Pagan on Tuesday, the 
eighth waning of Pyatho 379B.E. (January-February 1017A.D.), the 
Surawan year (coqoa5), contain the words Anurahta Saw and Anaw- 
rahta Saw. 


The interpretation of Nawrahta given by some authors as one re- 

nowned in war is quite a modern gloss and has no authority. 
Thamu-dtrit (c0qBepS). 

This is derived from Thamét (20905), which means to name. 

After the destruction of Thare Kettara (oocqcoggep) (Prome) the 
nephew of Thupinnya Nagara Hseinna Mingyi assumed the name 
of Thamu-dirit. The word is in later days often written Thaméd- 
darit (c°qqcp&), but this is, declared incorrect by the best authorities. 

Balit-nawra-hta (eco8e35qoo>).—In the reign of Amarapura Min- 
tayagyi the title of Balit-nawra-hta was conferred upon the Anauk- 
wun, Nga Myatya, who was born in 1122B.E. (1760). 

The Teragata (ccocpoloo>) says the word da/it means to talk and 
that the Anaukwun, Myat Ya, was a very talkative man. The title 
Balit-nawrahta was inscribed on a sheet of gold and bound round 
his forehead. This was in the year 1174B.E. (1812), and from 
that time he was known only by this title. 

Thingyan (oo€}).—The word ¢hingyan means to fight in a 
battle. The titles sanda-thingyan, seya-thingyan, yasa-thingyan, 
and so forth properly denote noted generals. 

The Pagan Yazawin says that in the days of King Okzana Min- 
gyi and his son Narathihapade (the “ King who fled from the Chi- 
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nese ”) there was a famous general in Pagan whose title was Yasa- 
thingyan. He conquered Mitsagiri and died in Dala at the age of 
sixty-two. He had two sons, Okhla-gyi and Okhla-ngé, who disputed 
as to who should have their father’s title. The King sent for them 
and said “ Yasa-thingyan is a title fit only for great commanders ; 
neither of you shall have it; you shall be called Nanda-pitsi 
(>gogeSs) and Yanda-pitst (qgogpSs)”. 

King Mohnyin Mintaya of Ratanapura (Ava) had three famous 
generals who were brothers. These were Bayakamani, Yazathin- 
gyan, and Yanlokywé. The elder brother won thirty pitched battles 
and the second thirty-five. : 


Some authors say the word yaza-thingyan should be spelt and 
pronounced as Yaza-thankara (cpacdocq), which means one who 
renders good services to the King; some on the other hand sa 
that it should be spelt and pronounced as Yaza-/hinchan (cpaood’), 
which means one who figures in the list of officials. There is 
authority for neither the one nor the other in old records and the 
theorists may be disregarded. 


Saturinga Bo (00795305), Sitturinga Thu (08029529).—These 
are contractions of Satu-Ringa Bala (eco) and Satu Ringa Thura 
(239) and the names in the later form were borne by the two generals 
of Tardkpyi-Min, who invaded Mitsagiri (0988). 

Saturinga means an army composed of four parts, elephantery, 
cavalry, charioteers, and foot: a brigade ; and da/a is a noteworthy 
leader. Zhura is explained above. 


Thena (coog).—Thena means an army. The titles Okka-thena 
(ages) Nernda-thena ($3so03), Zaya-thena (acocoog), Thena-ka 
(coo3oo), Pyanchi-thena (q4cos), Thena-yaza (coogepm>), and 
many more are therefore properly given to officers who have taken 
the field on active service. 


The title of Yanda-pstst (qgogpd:) derived from Yanda-pitsaya 
(ogo) is to be contrasted with ¢hena. Yandha means ability to 
prevent war, and pztsya means rendering assistance. So that Yan- 
dha-pitst is a title proper for a political general, who follows Fabian 
or other tactics rather than headlong fighting. 


Kamani (oo0008).—The Abidan Kyan (s280l$oq5r) says the 
word Kamani means a veterinary surgeon; the Abidan Dika (00>) 
says it means one who trains elephants and horses; the Wethan- 
daya Zat Nithaya (soc0gpar0s$oox00) says it means a mahout. 
Détta-kamant, on the other hand, is said to mean a violent King, as 
was Détta-kamani or Min-yé Kyawdin, son of Dalasén Min-yé 
Kyaw-zaw of Taung-ngu ; also Détta-kamani Mingyi, who reigned 


19 
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in Ceylon (Thiho, o8§§) in the year 372 of Religion. Adaya-ka- 
mani is a title which may be given to an officer who has seen no 
service. Zeya-kamani is a title suitable for a cavalry or elephan- 
tery officer who has won an action. Satu-kamani is the title given 
to a brave amat who is skilled in military science, a strategist. 


Kamani was a title often given to the officers in charge of the 
royal elephants. 


U-dein (8§).—This is an ancient title for those skilled in 
driving elephants. Thus U-dein-thiri, U-dein-kyawswa, U-dein- 
hkyawgaung, and the like were sitles given to those in charge of the 
elephants. / 


The Dhammapada Atagata says that when Queen Kethani of 
Kawthambi (¢0020§8) was delivered of a son, the Governor of the 
elephants was named U-tena Yaza, the meeting of the three seasons, 
the rainy, the cold, and the hot, and that the title of U-dein Minsaw 
dates from that time. 


Gaza (o@).—Gaza means the cry of the crane. The titles Gaza- 
bala, Gasza-thura, Gasa-kyawthu, Gaza-yawda,and others were 
given to those in charge of the elephants. 


Turinga (ash). 2 uringa means a fast walker and is coupled 
with gaza. The titles of Turin-kyawzwa, Turin-yamakyaw, Turin- 
kyawthu, and so forth were given to officers of cavalry. 


Inyi (s0&30095).—/nyi means a matchless horse. The titles of 
Inyi-turin, Inyt-thura, Inyi-kyawdin were especially common in the 
reign of Mingyizwa Sawké of Ratanapura (Ava), about 729 B.E., 
and they were conferred on ministers, matgyis, bos, and others who 
had notable horses. 


Dwaya (g\q).—Dwaya means a folding door, a gateway with two 
jambs closing inthe middle. Thus the titles Dwaya-kyawdin, Dwa- 
ya-dhamma-kyawdin, Dwaya-kyawzwa implied warders to prevent 
the entrance of suspicious characters. Such titles were given to all 
matgy?s and others in charge of gateways. 


Linga (cooS>).—The inscription on the stone erected on the com- 
pletion of his new palace by King Narapadi in 872 B.E. records the 
titles of Thamanta-linga, Guna-linga, Zeya-linga, Aungswa-pitsi, 
Nyana-pitst, and Kénswa as having been conferred on the carpen- 
ters according to their qualifications. 


The Nant: Sadan of the new palace built by Shinbyushin Mintaya 
mentions that the title of 7hamanta-linga was conferred on the 
chief artificer. It refers particularly to the carved decorations. On 
the stone near the monastery built by the Queen of Mingyiswa 
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Sawké in the year 735 B.E., it is recorded that the carpenter who 
superintended its erection received the title of Guna-linga on account 
of the richness of the carved work. : 

Bitthuka (8xqo>>)—The word bitthuka is a corrupt form of 
withu-kamma (8oQ0g). 

The Hmawgun (¢95o9$s) inscription, written by King Maha-thila 
Wuntha Akyaw, says that the word d:¢-¢huka means one who has a 
perfect knowledge of architecture. Similar artificer’s titles are 
Theikpa-kyawzwa and Thetkpa-kyawthu (S8gcaySaQ). The latter 
title is equivalent to Thetkpa-kyawdin and is not to be taken as 
being Thetkpa-thura (see above). 

Thado (228s).—The Zawti-tatta Bedin Kyan (carBaggcoséoxss) 
says the word ¢hado means courage and ability to accomplish. 
Common forms are Zhado-thiri, Thado-dksama, Thado-dhamma- 
yasa, Thado minsaw. 

The Abzdan Kyan defines thado as glory, industry, wisdom, and 
efficiency. 

The Pagan Shwe Zigé6n inscription, dating from the year 727 B.E. 
(1365), has the title Zhado Minsawgyi applied to King Thado Min- 
bya. Zhado Dhamma Yaza is usually applied only to the greatest 
kings. It implies that the monarch observed all the laws that it is 
incumbent on Kings to practise. 

The Yasawingyi says the title of ¢hado was created in memory 
of the Crown Prince Thado Mingyi of Tagaung, who died in the 
year twenty of Religion (523 Be The name Thado Mingyi also 
appears as Thado Sintein (co&§) and Thado Minbya (o€sqos). 

here are seventeen monarchs who bore it down to the time of 
Thado Minbya, who built Ratanapura (Ava) in the year 726 B.E. 
These kings all claimed descent from the Tagaung dynasty. 

Nawade (s0c9t).—Nawade means an innocent person. It was 
first made use ofas atitle by Hanthawadi Sinbyushin Mintayagyi 
in the year 941 B.E. (1578 A.D.), and the first persons to receive it 
were the Sagaing Htaung-thin Hmu and the Salin Letya amats, who 
are recorded to have obtained it for their energy and intelli- 
gence. 

Min-yé (0&s3).—Min-yé means bravery, and it was originally a 
title given only to princes. Common combinations were— 

Min-yé Kyawswa (0&:\>coy592). 
Min-ye Kyawdin (o&:3c0y508), 
Min-ye Rantameth (083393805). 
Min-yée Thiharit (e&\S8cocpS). 
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Aka (s02002 ).— Aka means a personage, and the title was first given 
to the sons of ministers and amats. It thus ccrresponds in a way 
to.the Spanish hidalgo. Common forms were— 

Shwe-taung-aka (2 6002Es22002). 
Ye-gaung-aka ({c0\s02002). 
Aka-ththa (s220020800). 


This was especially a page’s title. It was granted tothe htidaw, 
the pages who carried the golden and white umbrellas of the king ; 
the dha-daw, who wore golden swords; the sa-daw kun-ye, who 
served water and betel to His Majesty. 

Thinkaya (008002).—Thinkaya means enumeration. Hence the 
title— 

Tharé-thinkaya (oocqood00>) meant a possessor of great 
glory and large retinue ; 
Zeya-thinkaya (eqooc05v02) meant the winner of many vic- 


tories ; 
Minhla-thinkaya (e&:cgoodco2) implied a person of polished 
courtesy ; 
Maha-thinkaya (ocor0cv0>), an official with a great follow 
ing. . 
The title was of quite modern origin. 
Naga (32°).—Naga meansan elephant. Thus a person with the 
title— 
Naga-wuttana ($200g9§2) implies one who has the strength 
of a full grown elephant ; 
Naga-thaman (920000§:), one with the courage of an ele- 
phant. 


Naga was properly a military title. The Bwée Sadan says that 
some writer asserts that it was instituted in memory of the Naga 
Princess who provided a guard of 180 dragons to protect her son, 
Hpyu-min Hti, but authorities are wanting, The word, however, is 
stated to be very ambiguous and may refer cither to the qualities of 
the elephant or the dragon. 

Shwe-taung (9960026).— Shwe-taung, literally a golden hill, by 
implication referred to the golden palace of the King. 

Shwe-taung Thirt (40026083) and Shwe-taung Kyawswa (qeoor 
caySgo) are notables of the golden palace, and so are— 

Shwe-taunghla (ayecnneeg). 
Mintin-shwetaung (o&scoEe9¢0028). 
Shwe-taung Mintin (sq¢0226eEs08). 
Shwe-taung Thara (360020029). 
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Shwe-taung Raza (sgeoor&epes), 
Shwe-taung Bala (sg002€eoo), 


It was a common title among all palace officials. 


Rasa (epa>).—The Thadda Nidi Kyan and the Mahi Yasawin 
say that raza means splendour, glory, and intelligence. Common 
combinations were— 

Patabya Raga (0@y >a). 

Padetha Raza (ocar6pod). 

Manda lika Raza (og Sorcpe>). s 
Antara-bawgika Raza (s23,960280cepad). 
Ekkha-datha Raza (20g300cpe2). 

Vaha-madda Raza (oc 0g3p02). 

Rasa Kulani-thita Raza (eparcqe§o8acped). 
Thakawiriyanni-thita Raza (208803 o8c0cpa). 

The Welama Thét says the dynasties of the Setkya Min and the 
Athawka Min were called by the title of Padabya Yaza; the Thiho 
or Ceylon dynasty by that of Padetha Yaga. The Beinbathara 
and Kawthala dynasties took that of Manda-lika Yaza. The rulers 
of small tracts lying between great countries were called Antara: 
bawgtka Yaza. Ekkha-datha Yaza was granted most often to judges 
and magistrates, and the form Mahda mada Yaza belonged in par- 
ticular to wungyts, atwinwuns, and mat-gyis. 


Nemyo (ssqt).—Nemyo originally means a :nember of the solar 
race descended from the Thamada Min, Adeissa Wuntha, who 
reigned when the world began to exist. This is the better meaning, 
but some say that memyo merely means splendour like that of the 
sun. Common forms were— 

Nemyo-thiri (c9Q1088). 
Nemyo-kyawdin (ceQecay5oo€). 
Nemyo-nawrata ( ceqsc35qo0>), 

It was a title most commonly given to village thugyis, ngwekun- 
Amus of the Myelat, and subordinate provincial officials generally. 

Pu-nya (999?).—Pu-nya means knowledge. Thus— 


Thare-punya (92699909), one who has good sound knowledge. 
‘ U-dein-punya (903$e09), a skilled elephant rider. 
Turin-punya (0Q9&¢92), a notable equestrian. 
Werw (coq).—Wera means industry and intelligence. Usual 
forms were— 
Theinka-wera (8c04q). 
Pyancht-wera (yjgcoa). 
era-kyaw (coqeay5). 
Wera-pyanchs (soqq@), 
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Génban (9g).—Génban means an ogre. It was properly a mili- 
tary title and the grades were — 
Dewa-génban (e209). 
Rasa-gonban (98). 
Nara-génban (3p). 
The last being the highest. 
Teza (cooz).—Teza means brilliance. 
Common forms were— 
Teza-thura (coo %9q). 
Teza-nara (coomscp). 
Teza-kyawdin (Goomcoy5o0&). 
Sekka (0g3).—Sekka means tools or weapons, and the titles— 
Sekka-thura (0gj9q), 
Sekka-kyawdtn | oggcoy5a08), 
Sekka-pyanchi (ogy), 
were most commonly given for military services, as were also those 
of— : 
Sekiut—(oodo305), 
Sekiut-kyawdin (oodo30c5caqy5a8), 
Sektut-yédin (oad03053 08 ). 

Danu (04).—Danu means an archer. The title was commonly 
given to those who distinguished themselves in the annual sports 
at the palace and the following were the usual forms :— 

Danu-thura (049@ ). 
Danu-yéhla (04400). 
Danu-raza (o4cpa>). 
Danu-kyawzwa (0460459). 
Danu-yanaung (ogq$car8). 
Danu-kyawgaung ( 04ceqSco18), 

Ekka (9).—£kka means dignity. It was originally a purely 

military title. The following were common combinations :— 
Ekka-kyawzwa (sogsoqg59>). 
Nemyo-ekka-kyawswa (seQss>goqy5go). 
Ekka-dewein (209088). 

Thurein (298$).—Thurein is a brave soldier of the army of nats ; 
hence— 

Thurein-tansaung (28$00$sc0028 ). 
Nemyo-thurein (seQ1098$). 
Maha-thurein (000278 §). 
Mingy1-maha-thurein (08:2000209 88). 
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Rama (cpo).—The authors of the Maha Yasawingyt say that 
after the birth of Prince Rama the whole country was prosperous 
and happy. Therefore his name was adopted as a title of honour 
and implies happiness and prosperity, and it was granted only to 
kings and prince. Usual forms were— : 


Thameintaw-rama (o08§$ccorpo). 
Thurein-rama (X8§opo). 
Rama-kyamdin (cpocaysos). 
Thurein-ramakyaw (oggEcpocngs). 

Thawun (c00$).— Zhawun means beauty. This was a title given 
to such ministers and officials as appeared before the King on his 
right hand at audiences :— 

Rasza-thawun (epac00$), 
Thawun-letya (o0$coo5e2). 

Dewa (s30).—Dewa has a variety of meanings, but as a title is 

said to mean “rain.” The titles— 

Dewa-thura (30°99), 

Dewa-kyawdin (sa0caqy5a), 

Dewa-thiri (c3088), 

Dewa-pyanchi (sa0g§), 

Rasa-dewa (oparcs0), - 
mean that the officers bearing them defeated the enemy as rain 
extinguishes fire. 

Einda (383).—The word Einda means government, and such 
titles as the following were commonly given to subordinate 
officials :— 

Einda-kyawzwa (8ycoq59?). 
Einda-kyawthu (Bgoaq5oq). 
Einda- thirst (38388). 

Theta (cxg).—Theta was a title given especially to those who 

came of a family distinguished for its public services. Thus— 
Theta-seya (cage20o). 
Theta-naya (c2g300>). 
Theta-ragza (sXgepa>), 

Bémma (09g).—-Bémma was a title peculiar to revenue collectors, 

thugyis, surveyors, and collectors of taxes generally :— 
Bémma-pade (o9gvco). 
Bimma-pakyan (o3g0(e). 
Bémma-thura (29g%@). 
Bémma-zeya (o9gsa0o). 
Bémma-si (98033). 
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Béimma-kittara (oggeoggep). 
Bémma-thaman (030°). 
Bawga (cx20).—Bawga means riches, and the title was given 
to wealthy traders and such like people: — 
Bawga-thiri (co2088). 
Bawga-seta (soor06ag). 
Bawga-raza (eoo200p92). 
Sandra-kanta-shein (0f§004§$) means the amiable and noble king, 
and— 


Sanda-kanta thiha (ogog8er) and 
Nekkatta Raza (3cgoosp2>) 
. have the same meaning. ° 

Manuha (042), another royal title, meaning an equality with 
the nat-dewas. 

Agagaru (s2%20q), the possessor of supernatural wisdom, was 
a title given to the pémma who foretold the day on which Thalun 
Mintaya would die—the roth waxing of Zawthalin 1010 B.E. 
(September 1864). 

The title of the Kathé Sawbwas (the Manipuri Chiefs) were— 

Maha-raza (ocorcpe). . 
Zuda-raza (pecpm>), a minor Sawbwa. 
Maha-shein-raza (owr3§$cpe>). 
Sana-padi (023228, Councillor). 
The titles of the Kathé amats were— 
Sandraw-mawni (oc5c05$%), a crowned amat. 
_ Ththa-sari (wor), 
The classical names given to the various provinces were— 
Maha-nagara (0co>$0q). 
Kema-wara (¢9009). 
Ziny6n (@&sq2). 
Tama-leitti 02200868). 
Aydéddaya (soQgoc). 
Thunaparanta (yeeonas). 
Tampa-dipa (cog80). 
Kambawza (oo¢g20). 
Sein (8§). 
Ramanya (699). 

[For the titles of ministers at the tine of the annexation and for 
details of the offices they held, as well as for the list of palace 
officials and buildings, see Chapter XVI.] 
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Royal paraphernalia. 
The Shwe-pén Ns-dan is a treatise which gives much curious in- 
Umbrellas. formation about Palace matters and professes to 


explain the origin of many of the Palace usages 

and paraphernalia. It gives a list of eleven varieties of royal 
umbrellas and the nat-thamts, the spirit-maidens, who watched over 
them. These were :— 

The Kanekkadan hti guarded by the Thamadewa nat-thamt. 

Thaméddartt hti guarded by the Thaméddartt nat-thams, 

Thaméddasa hti guarded by the Thaméddasa nat-thami, 

Sanda hti guarded by the Sanda nat-thamt. 

Thurtya hti guarded by the Thurtya natethamti. 

Paduma hti guarded by the Paduma nut-thamt. 

Thambkkha htt guarded by the Thamékhha nat-thami. 

Withagyun htt guarded by the With6mma nat-thami. 

Kambu htt guarded by the Kambu nat-thami. 

Uyu htt guarded by the Uyu nat-thamt. 

Thamuti htt guarded by the Thamuti nat-thamt. 

These umbrellas were embellished inside and out with pictures 
in gold of sylphs and fairies, thin gold plates shaped like a banian 
leaf were fastened at the top, and the handles were of gold adorned 
with pearls, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, coral, and with spangles. 
The /nsauk and the /n/ya minutely describe these umbrellas. 

The Yhamutt umbrella was that used by the Maha Thamada 
Kattiya Min, the first king chosen in this world. It derives its name 
from thamét, to call. He also used the sanda and thurtya hits, 
the umbrellas of the moon and sun. The kanekkadan umbrella 
was the gold-handled umbrella by right, from Aanakadanta which 
means the golden handle. 


The umbrella used by the King when riding on an elephant, or 
travelling in a carriage, a barge, or any sort of conveyance was 
called a yin htt. The kanekkadan htt always stood beside the 
throne, and it was this model of umbrella which crowned the main 
spire of the palace, so that the sovereign should always be in its 
shade. King Pyusawdi, it is recorded, had an umbrella with a 
spread of fourteen and a half feet from side to side and with a coral 
mounted handle measuring two and a quarter feet. 


The 4arawatk-shaped betel-box is said to date from the time of 

Athawti Meitta, a queen of Asoka’s. One day 

she heard from the palace the melodious note of 

the karawatk bird and said to herself: if the voice of the karawask 

be so sweet, what will the voice of God be like? She was per- 

suaded that from the moment she heard the farawaik she had 
20 


Betel-box. 
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attained to the first stage of Nirvana and from this time forth 
karawatk-shaped betel-boxes were used by all kings. 

_ The hentha-shaped betel-box also owes its origin to a queen, 
the Queen of Baranathi (Benares). A hentha was snared and 
presented to the king. Its legs were chafed by the gin. The 
queen tended it and set it free and in memory of this the hentha- 
shaped betel-box was always a royal emblem. 

The palace was called the myenan because it stood, like the 
Myinmo Mount, in the centre of the four islands 
which first appeared on the earth. It symbo- 
lizes the Bawdibin Shwepalin, the birthplace of Buddha, which 
was the last point to disappear in the old world and the first to 
appear in the new. There is also a reference to the Zissathu 
Karawetmin Zat, which recounts that after the pigs had overcome 
their enemies, the tigers, they built a mountain of earth and en- 
throned their king upon it, who sat on a pipu/ tree and blessed them 
with sacred water. Therefore at the coronation a king sits on a 
board of pipul wood and the pénnas pour water from their shells on 
him to consecrate him king. This board and the throne must be 
painted with the flowers of the lotus, the shwe padémma. In early 
times the lotus flowers were yellow like the monkish robe and 
therefore the throne and all the Hall of Audience was painted with 
golden lotus-flowers. On either side of the mintet taga, the State 
staircase, to the east of the myenan, stood the pyaw-tha turtntha. 
There were four of them; their turbans were tied in the shape of 
nooses and they held rattans in their hands. This was in memory 
of the Naga Princess who set eight Naga ministers to guard her son 
Pyusawdi against the ga/én (the roc). Each of them held a noose 
in his hand. TZurin and dwaya are said to be Magadha words 
meaning one who waits at a door, and pyawis an obsolete Burmese 
word meaning to stand on one side. The custom seems a relic of 
serpent worship. 

The Shwe- pin N1-dan has the following note on the daho-st. 

In the reign of Thado Taing-ya Min in Tagaung there were five 

Drums. great bells and five great drums. The bells 

were called nadaw-lyauk, nadaw-tin, nadaw-pa, 

nadaw-saung, and nadaw-than, and the drums were called paukcho 

sigyt, kapyin sigyl, saga sigyt, padauk sigyi, and kyun sigyt. 

They were four cubits wide at theend. Two large drums, called the 

muyo Sigyt, which were presented by the mats, were placed on 

either side of the Kanekkadan umbrella. The saga sigyi is what 

was in modern times called the daho-si. The other four were call- 

ed the drums of the city gates. Some say that formerly the five 
bells and the five drums were sounded alternately in pairs. 


The palace. 
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The baho-si was sounded as follows: one gong at sunrise (tae 
chet-ti), and then two, three and four gongs (Amst-chet-t7, &c.,) at 
intervals of three hours. To distinguish the watches the number of 
strokes was increased in correspondence with the Wundana Min- 
gala invocation. Thus at one gong eleven strokes were sounded ; 
at two gongs, twenty-two; at three gongs, thirty-three ; and at four 
gongs, forty-four. This makes a total of one hundred and ten 
strokes. This divided by four gives a quotient of twenty-seven with 
a remainder of two. The twenty-seven stand for the twenty-seven 
nekkats or constellations and the two stand for the sun and the 
moon. The divisor four represents the four great elements (dat)— 
earth, air, fire, and water. In the creation of the world we are told 
the sun and the moon appeared neither first nor last. The night 
watches are sounded in the same way as those of the day. The 
last stroke of each watch is always delayed by the time that it 
takes to strike the belfry, so that it appears to hang. This has a 
reference to the bells rung at the time of repeating the Diga 
Thaddingula invocation. 


There was another drum called the minkya-st or mingala-st. 
This, it is said, was instituted by King Dhamma-yi in the country 
of Nayayi. He built a large shed in the open space to the east of 
the palace and hung in it a large drum which the people of the 
country were to strike when they sought redress from the King. 
Hence this drum was often called the ¢aya stgy1, or drum of justice. 


It is related that King Dhamma Yayi’s sons, Thuriya Kimma 
and Sanda Kémma, were holding a pwé and that a pair of cranes 
appeared in the sky overhead. The two princes were indignant 
that anything should venture over their heads and shot the male 
bird. The hen-crane came down to the minkya-st and struck it 
with her bill. The King heard it and rendered her justice. Minkya- 
st means the drum which the King hears, and mingala-si the drum 
of goodomen. After King Dhamma Yayi’s time the drum was kept 
in a wide open space and securely fenced round. The name min- 
gala-si seems to have been used because this drum was sounded 
when the King came out of the palace. This was announced by 
eleven strokes of the drum, which represented the eleven syllables 
A-chein thin-byi twet-daw-mu-u-daw paya (sQ§oo§Buagadcaod¢s 
Goo20953)—It is the auspicious hour; issue forth O King! The 
muyo-st was also ordinarily sounded when the King left the palace. 
The old books say: ‘‘ The déng, béng, sound of the great drum 
‘« shakes the earth and warns all enemies to keep afar.” 

On the fifth waxing of Waso (July) of each year one of the great 
drums was carried and sounded round the city and it was proclaimed 
aloud that this was the date on which the Lord Buddha left the 
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Mahabawdi Mandaing and entered the Migadawun forests to 
observe the Lenten fast, and on this day all were to abstain from 
evil deeds. This custom, it is said, was not kept up in the reign of 
Pagan Myinsaing in Tharekettara, but was the ancient usage in the 
time of Hanthawadi Sinbyumyashin. The drum used on this occa- 
sion was always that hung at the east gate. The others were never 
moved. 


The first wungyis were the naga amats appointed by the Dra- 
; gon queen to watch over her son Pyusawdi, the 
Wuteyie ut and the King, who was also furnished with a bow and 
arrows by his father, the Sun Prince. In Myissi 
Madetha four members of Sanda Kéttamin’s family became the first 
ministers of State. They were Yaza-wuttana, Napa-wuttana, De- 
wa-wuttana and Zeya-wutlana. They met together in one place 
and at their first meeting a handful of rice and an umbrella were 
given to each of them as a token of their allegiance to the King (of 
Pagan). Each of them had charge of a quarter of the town and of 
the country beyond as far as the land of the zagas. The building 
in which they met was called yén from the word su-yén (943) 
which means to assemble. From their discussion of affairs of State 
the building in which they assembled was also called the A/ué 
which is a contraction of Awin-hlut (3§0305), which means to be 
privileged. 

Another account of the origin of the four wungyis assigns their 
inception to king Narapadisithu. He had five sons, Zeya Thura, 
Ginga Thura, Yazathu, Pyanchithu, and Zeya Theinka. King Na- 
rapadisithu had a very bad whitlow on his second finger and the 
mother of Zeya Theinka, the youngest prince, put it in her mouth to 
soothe the pain. The King in recognition granted her request that 
Zeya Theinka might be appointed ‘Fing to succeed him. Another 
version says that the five sons were seated in a circle with a white 
umbrella in the midst and that the white umbrella inclined towards 
Zeya Theinka, who was thereupon appointed Heir Apparent. The 
four elder brothers were appointed his advisers in State matters by 
Zeya Theinka and were the first wungyts and met in the buildings 
called yén and hiut. Ever since four wungyis have been appoint- 
ed to manage the affairs of the country. Zeya Theinka is commonly 
referred to as King Hti-lo Min-lo in allusion to the story of the 
umbrella (BsoopSscGoopSoSscop$:o$o0p§). It is also recorded that there 
were four amats in the kingdom of Wideharit. 

The four sides of Tawadeintha, the abode of Thagyas—the east» 
Datarata (ogqg), the south, Wirulaka (8qgo): 
the west, Wirupekka (8q00g), and the north 
Kuwera (oqs0q)—are placed in charge of four mats. In the same 


The four Win-hmus. 
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way four win-hmus are set in charge of the four sides of the Palace 
and the City-gates inthe country of men. The King stands in the 
place of the Withagyén az (80063), who created all things in one 
night, and the wi#-hmus guard him round about. They had their 
appropriate flags flown in their respective quarters. That on the 
east win was silver, or white; on the right (¢.e., the south) it was 
green ; in the west ws it was red ; and to the left (the north) it was 
yellow. 


These symbolize the colours of the four sides of Mount Meru- 
Each win-hmu had his appropriate dha, or sword, presented to him, 
stamped with the name which belonged to his quarter—hman-ku 
for the East win-hmu; hko-nan for the Right win-hmu ; sek-wun 
for the West win-hmu ; and pén-nan for the Left win-hmu. These 
were considered names of good omen. The Aman-ku was a mark 
in the shape of a plumimpressed on the forehead, derived like the 
sa-lwé {from Brahmans and considered as a sign of high rank. 


The hko-nan was the abode of the King of Pigeons, Seitta- 
ragiwa (8930801), 

The sek-wun ‘‘ was a weapon with a circular edge like that of celes- 
tial weapons.” . 


The pén-nan or nan-pén means the model of the Palace. It is 
asserted that the ancient palaces of Tagaung, Tharekettara, Pagan- 
myinzaing, Sagaing-pinya, Taung-ngu, Hanthawadi, and Méttama 
were of moderate size and had not the number of out-buildings and 
wings which characterized the later Shwe-bén Shwe-nan. The 
betel-box used by the Crown Prince was fashioned in the shape of 
the pén-nan Palace, which was that of King Narapadi. 


There was an extraordinary variety of boats or rather of names for 
boats. The chief Royal boats were four in number: 

yea the Tharabimadn (o029q802$), the Kamakaw (coo 
ae e005), the Zharaka (9029002), and the [kin (a8a0&:), 

As to the origin of these the following legend is told. Inthe time of 
the Thatén kings there was a huge tree with four great branches which 
grew inthe Royal forests. It was seen that a black mina perched on 
one branch and sang, a flying squirrel sat on a second, on the third 
a centipede lay crosswise, and the fourth branch was all covered with 
knobs. This tree was hewn down and cut up into boats. The 
boat fashioned out of the bough covered with knobs had a resem- 
blance to a temple (Bénbiman), and therefore it was called the 
Tharabt-(or betk) man boat. That on which the flying squirrel 
perched was hollowed into a boat called Kamakaw, which some say 
1s a Squirrel with a face like a tiger, while others declare that it is a 
kamba (cog>) fish, a specimen of which was found in the hollow of 
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the bough. Both the squirrel and the fish figured on the boat as 
carved by the yamanya (the royal carpenters), but the boat shaped 
like a fish was usually called Zhuya Nga-gyin rather than Kamakaw. 

The branch on which the black mina perched furnished a boat 
which was called 7halika afterthat bird. The Brahmin astrologers 
aver that the Thagyas and Brahmas frequently assume the form of a 
black mina and sing to mortals. Zhadika inlater days was corrupt- 
ed into Tharaka, In allusion to the astrologers’ theory the Thara- 
ka boat usually had carved on the bow the figure of a Brahman 
pouring consecrated water out of a shelland on the stern the figure 
of a Brahman in a house. 

The boat cut out of the branch on which the centipede rested 
was called Aéz# (soos&s), a centipede, which later was softened into 
L-kin. 

The trunk of the tree was very large and was hollowed out into a 
barge which was called Min-hle, afterwards changed into Min-sthle 
and Nan-sinhle. 

The notable tree which furnished these five boats was a mountain 
jack-fruit tree. The proper emblems for the four boats were a 
brass spire for the Zharabetkman, a tulut sankyaw (ox0g056c0q) 
palace for the Kamakaw, a large State palanquin for the 7Aaraka 
and a pair of drums for the /&i#. 

Many varieties of boats were named from the places whence their 
models were taken, such asthe Ztmmeé, [n-ma, Pyi-lin-an, Pyt-lén. 
kyaw, Pégu Naing-ngan, Yan-naing, Pyt-in-ma, Bin-daw, Naing- 
ngan, Tha-byu. 

When the three kinds of calamity prevailed in Wethali, the Tha- 
gya nat fashioned a boat in which the Lord Buddha travelled on the 
river, and all created things, men, xa¢s, and Brahmas came and 
worshipped him. This boat was therefore called the Thénlupusaw. 
In its bows stood figures of the King of Brahmas, the King of nats, 
and the King of men, each wearing his crown, and in the stern were 
planted three umbrellas. 

The Pyigyt-minhle was carved from stem to stern with figures of 
men, fifty in number, on both thwarts. These represented the sub- 
mission of the hundred kings of all other nations to the Monarch of 
Burma. 

When the King travelled in state these two boats, the 7hénlu Pu- 
saw and the Pytgyt-minhle, took station in front of the royal barge. 

The Nawarupa or Nawaraza boat had figures of five Brahmas in 
the prow and four in the stern, in memory of the nine Brahmas who 
appeared on earth in the beginning of the world. This boat dates 
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from the time of the Maha Thamada-min, the first king of this 
world-cycle. Other notable boats were the Zhingan-net, the Lin- 
stn or Laza boat, with a low bow and lofty stern, which came from 
Luang Prabang, and the Pathén or Byathén boat. It was in this 
boat that the King of Méttama (Martaban) went to bathe in the Pun- 
sanlaing and to drink its water. The Pun-sanlaing was the place 
where the “ five’ great rivers” join just above Moulmein and the Ogre’s 
Isle. Here great pwés were held in remembrance of those instituted 
by the dz/us of the Byinnat hills, who stood in great dread of the 
athamék-ki, a species of centaur, with the body of a man and the 
head of a horse. A figure of an athamdk-ki decorated the stern of 
the Pathén boat. For long the water of the Pun-sanlaing was used 
for drinking purposes in the palace and till quite recent times it was 
used on the Zhingyan days and for the head-washing of the King 
and the Chief Queen. ; 


The Azalén or Azalémpani boat had a figure of a goat (agen) 
with a briajal (/émpant) in its mouth and its forefeet resting on the 
prow of the boat, and its two hind legs and tail at the stern. 


The Pyikén (Gp5o9§s) was a boat in which the King received ad- 
dresses from his subjects. In the bow stood a figure of the Vat of 
the Moon and his palace and in the stern that of the Va¢ of the Sun 
with his mansion, commemorating the fact that the Sun and Moon 
paid homage to the first King. 


Other boats were the ZAuyaung, on which was| figured a Nat hold- 
ing the five kinds of weapons, the Ginga-zeya or kyt-hle, which was 
decorated with a crow, the 7haraba, which had a royal crown at bow 
and stern, and was sometimes called the 7harapad boat, because it 
was caulked with a mixture of wood-oil, earth-oil, and fish-oil, and 
it was in such a boat that Sithu Kyawdin was taken safely across 
the river to Ava, in the face of a rising storm, by a sententious 
tharapad, which was the name given to the royal caulkers. 


The Dwalaung Hie had a forked bow and stern; the Thuwa Hle 
the figure of a parrot; the Rammathanthu Hie that of a “tame” 
crocodile ; the Manuththa Hie the figure of Manuthiha,a monster 
with the face and hands of a man and the body of a lion; the 7hén- 
sé Hnittan Hle was thirty-two fathoms (192 feet) long, had a high- 
raised stern, and a large royal spire to shelter the King and his atten- 
dants. The bows were elaborately carved. 

The following notes are furnished about the yé-A/e, the war-boats 
or canoes,—They are said to have been first fashioned by the Ne- 
min, the King of the Sun, and at the same time he made the Ye-tagén 
the war-flag, and the Yé-ka, the fighting howdah. The Yé-h/e had 
a prow shaped like the Gandamadana Taung-nyun; the war-flag 
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was made on the model of the Thudathana-emyo; and the war- 
howdah like that of the Thagya Min, the King of the Heavens, when 
he rode his Zyawun Sin (ccopo$oé), the three-headed elephant, or the 
Thumeitta Sin (9893006). These the King of the Sun gave to King 
Pyusawti, who, though he was merely armed with bow and arrows, 
gained from the boat, the flag, and the howdahs, courage on water 
and on land, whether on foot or mounted, which could be withstood 
by none. The King of the Sun at the same time set up Yétagéns 
before his mansion and from the time of Pyusawti it was customary 
for the governors of the golden umbrellas and of the Golden Throne 
to have yé-tagéns set in front of them when they came out of the 
Golden Palace. 


The ye-hle were of three kinds—the Thamban (oog$) ; the Kattu 
(o0g31) ; both of which were of Chinese fashion, the latter like a junk 
in shape; and the /un-hyin (og$s639§) shaped like the /un-kyin, a 
water-bird which has not been identified. 

King Naratheinka of Pagan first made the Lun-kyin boat. He 
had sent his younger brother, Narapadi, to take Weluwadi, and a 
horseman rode hard to announce a success at Ngasaungkyan. 
Night overtook him and he bivouacked on a sandbank close to the 
royal camp. His horse neighed and the King heard it and recog- 
nized the sound. He struck his pillow with his hand in his delight 
at getting news and so the place got the name of Onbauk (a burst 
pillow), which name it retains to the present day. It was at this 

lace that he received a present of two /un-kyin birds, cock and 

en, sent him from Mogaung and Mohnyin, and as he looked upon 
it as a spot of good omen he had a boat built with the presentment 
of the heads and breast of the birds in the prow and their tails in 
the stern and this was known as the Lun-kyin Hle and has served 
as a model for that sort of boat ever since. Others say that it was 
Alaung Sithu who first saw the /un-yin birds and noted their con- 
stancy and the way in which the birds, cock and hen, interlaced 
their necks. The boat which he built was called Manapa (0320) 
He, but it is of the same model as the /un-kyin boat. 


The Kattu (formerly written //atu) boat is said to take its 
name from the Yamanya language and to imply a boat with a 
raised prow and a stern shaped like the waxing moon. When King 
Thupinya Nagaya Theinna conquered the Kanyan (08:05) country 
he wished to carry off the standing golden image of Gaudama to 
Tharekettara by way of Mawdingarit in a kattu boat, but the 
whole body of ministers protested and said that, though a sattu 
boat could carry a cargo of considerable weight, it could not carry 
a standing image of the Buddha in a seemly position. The King 
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therefore melted down the image and carried it to Tharekettara in 
that way. Much of the sacred metal was stolen on the way, and it 
‘was this sacrilege which brought about the downfall of Tharekettara 
(Prome). The name of the boat Ka¢tu has been regularly main- 
tained since the reign of this king. 


Much more of this painfully minute and conscientious etymology 
and research, together with the names of a great variety of other 
boats is to be found in the Shwepén Nidan. 


Before, at, and after the annexation of Upper Burma many 
; villages were destroyed oy dacoits or deserted 
sige people under na- for fear of them, or the villagers were removed 

ae by Government for harbouring them, and, 
though large numbers have everywhere returned, it was a good 
many years before the population again became normal, and hardly 
any district can even now be said to be just what it was before the 
annexation. 

Villages in Upper Burma are generally surrounded with a double, 
or at least a single, thorn hedge, with one or more gates, usually 
well protected. This as much as anything else shows the insecurity 
of the country under native rule. The thorn hedges and the gates 
were usually formidable enough to prevent a village from being 
taken by surprise, or overcome by any but astrong band of marau- 
ders. In the fence, however, there were always some ma-lwépauk, 
some holes that were “not easy,” made by the village dogs or pigs, 
or the children, and through these small parties of dacoits not un- 
seldom made their entrance, plundered the chief houses, and got 
clear away before the villagers realized what was going on, or could 
get a supply of torches. 


The houses everywhere were of a ve temporary character. 
They consisted mostly of a few poles, walls of bamboo matting, a 
thatched roof, and floors of thin planking or more commonly of split 
bamboo. Houses of timber throughout, or with tiled roofs, were 
everywhere rare and in all but the riverine towns practically non- 
existent. Brick built houses were exceedingly rare out of Manda- 
lay and these belonged mostly to Chinese or Indian traders, who only 
built them after obtaining a patent which permitted them to do so, 

In many parts of the country, in upland villages, and in places 
where there was no need to raise the house on piles above flood 
level, it was generally a mere hut, often of palm leaves and built 
flush with the ground. 

A well-to-do house is raised from five to eight feet above the 
ground. A flight of steps (4/ega), sometimes made of rough d@ha- 
hewn planks, oftener of simple rounded branches or lengths of 
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bamboo, occasionally only a thick plank with notches cut in it fora 
foothold, leads up to a small verandah (4wekada), which is chiefly 
used by the house dog as a sleeping place, and as a place where: 
visitors might leave their shoes ; next to this comes a Jong verandah 
(zayanta), from one end of the house to the other. The building 
has two roofs, parallel to each other and joining above a water 
trough or runlet (ye-¢a-yauk). The kitchen (mio) is to one side 
of the building with a separate roof. The floor of the joining part 
between the two buildings which form the house is a few inches 
lower than those of the main building and is used asa passage-way 
to the kitchen. 

The posts are of teak, four in the front and back and six on 
either side. Strong beams (yef-ma) are passed right through the 
posts, and upon these rest cross-beams (st##) about a foot apart. 
Over these is spread the split bamboo flooring (Ayan), which is tied 
down with rattan. The usual height from the flooring to the roof 
is seven and a half feet. The walls are of bamboo matting (yatng) 
with wooden frames (za/1). There are no windows in the house, 
except two in the eastern wall of the front building, where there are 
two Atauk taga. Each of the two rooms in the back building has 
a door, and there is also a low door into the passage-way to the 
kitchen. The front building is especially reserved for visitors and in 
the back are the family sleeping quarters. Along the east wall of 
the front building there is a shelf (nyaung-ye-o-sin), upon which are 
placed an image of Gaudama and three flower-pots or vases, with 
the fresh leaves of the myaung-bin. Every morning, before the 
family has breakfast, rice with some sweetmeats and flowers are 
placed before the image as offerings. Religious super tition takes 
charge of almost every part of the building of the house and, when 
it is finished, bedin also directs on what day and in what manner 
the family shall move in. 

A cocoanut is always suspended at the south-east angle post of 
the house in honour of Min Magayi, the powerful spirit worshipped 
specially at Popa hill in Myingyan (see under Religion) and in 
Tagaung. The custom is said to have been instituted by King 
Kyan-yit-tha, the father of King Nawra-hta of Pagan. 

It is believed that the knots in the wooden house-posts, marking 
the places where branches grew, are a fruitful source of misfortune. 
It is to guard against the ill-luck they may bring that pieces of white 
cloth are placed on the top of all the posts, or at least on one out 
of every three. To promote good fortune a little unguent .made 
from the bark of the fragrant ¢hanaka is often also smeared on. 


These pieces of white cloth are put on the top of the posts of all 
wood-work buildings, monasteries, sayats, rest-houses, and bridges, 
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as well as dwelling-houses, to guard against the evil spirits who 
might lodge in the knots. 


Burmese bridges were always very substantial and sometimes 
very handsomely ornamented with carved work. In this matter the 
Burmese were far ahead of the natives of India. Bridges were sel- 
dom wanting where deep channels or swamps obstructed communi- 
cations. Sometimes these bridges were of extraordinary length, as 
for example near Amarapura. They were always built in the same 
way. Large teak posts were driven inin pairs or triplets, with bays 
between not exceeding twelve or thirteen feet. Mortice holes were 
cut through these posts, in which cross-beams were laid, with 
beams and solid planking over these. The railings often had hand- 
somely turned balusters. 


Monasteries or pongyt-kyaungs are almost always built of wood, 
It is only in very poor villages, or in parts of the country where 
timber is very scarce, that they are built of bamboo. Some of the 
monasteries are adorned with carved work of extraordinary variety 
and richness. The carving is often rough, but seen from a distance 
it has a fine bold effect. The wood for a kyaung is usually select- 
ed from the best and most seasoned logs. The posts are some- 
times excessively large.- They are smoothed round and often 
painted red, sometimes gilt or partly gilt. The staircase is general- 
ly of solid masonry work and the steps, according to a long estab- 
lished custom, must be in odd numbers, which are supposed to 
bring luck. There is a verandah (stngyan) on three sides of the 
kyaung in which the monks walk about when they are wearied with 
silent meditation. P 


On the eastern side a small building, a little higher in the flooring 
than the main structure, is attached and an image of the Buddha 
Gaudama is placed there (Apaya kyaung). Over this separate 
kyaung is placed a pyathat, or many-tiered spire with an umbrella 
(Att) on the top. There are supposed to be no rooms made ina 
kyaung except two, which are, one at the corner of the south-west 
part of the building, and another on the west side. The former is 
used as a store-room (4yet-thaye-tatk) and the latter for the young- 
er members of the monastery to sleep in. The péngyz prior, or 
head monk, sleeps (&yetnthi is the word) at the corner of the south- 
east of the building, that is to say, in the part. closest to the hpaya- 
kyaung. The north-eastern part is used as the school-room and 
for the reception of visitors. The whole building stands in a spaci- 
ous compound (hparawaing) often planted with fruit and flowering 
trees, or rare and curious plants. In the south-west corner of this 
compound are placed the latrines (4u-ds-eing), small houses on 
wheels, which can be moved from one pit to another. The whole 
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compound is marked off by a fence, sometimes a built wall, some- 
times a mound of earth planted with shrubs, sometimes a hedge of 
cactuses, and occasionally a mere railing. Within a certain dis- 
tance of this, usually marked by pillars, the taking of life of any kind 
is forbidden. A rough plan is given below. 


PHAYA KYAU ANG 
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The Burmese village community was not so elaborately organized 
as is, or was, the case in India. It nevertheless does look on itself 
as a corporate whole and in many cases all the villagers are related 
to one another by blood or marriage. The headman was the thugyz, 
who frequently had more than one village and, in villages where he 
was not resident, he was represented by the ywa-64. The dugyts, 
or village elders, formed a committee for managing village affairs, 
and there were gaungs who ruled over quarters of the village, or 
blocks of ten houses (ayat-gaung, sé-eing-gaung). Taw-ge wasa 
term used in small hamlets approximately equivalent to ywa-éé. 
The ¢hugyt had a clerk (saye) and sometimes a crier (ywa-gaw), 
and this completed his establishment. There were no regular 
police, but the myothugyis and thugyzs had power to call out all 
able-bodied men to help him to keep the peace or arrest ill-doers. 


There was no national banking system, or system of exchange 
among the Burmese traders. Money was not so largely invested 
in ornaments as it is in India. Sometimes it was saved, in which 
case it was buried in the ground, but usually it was spent in works 
of merit, or in merry-making, social or religious. Traders kept no 
regular account books ; the most that was done was to make rough 
memoranda in parabatk, white or black folding books. Till the 
reign of King Mindén there was no currency. Silver in the lump 
was used, as in China, away from the coast-ports, the viss of three 
and three-quarter pounds being the unit. Burmese coinage dated 
from B.E. 1214 (1852) and followed the series of coinsin use in India. 


Interest was payable by the month. In small transactions, four 
to eight annas a month on each ten rupees was a common rate, 
equivalent to from thirty to sixty per cent. inthe year. If orna- 
ments, or moveable property, were given in pawn four annas were 
charged ; if they were not given in pawn, though mortgaged, eight 
annas was charged monthly on every ten rupees of value. The 
commonest form of mortgage of immoveable property was mort- 
gage with possession for three years. After three years the mort- 
gagee remained in possession until the mortgagor redeemed by pay- 
ing the original loan, which he might do at any time after the three 
years, even through his heirs, three generations after. 


The advance of money and seed was common at sowing time, to 
be repaid after the harvest. It was a system of ensuring a supply 
of grain frequently adopted by European speculators. For example, 
if a basket of pégy7 is selling at two rupees, or two hundred rupees 
the hundred baskets, the cultivators are advanced one hundred and 
ten rupees by the agent and have to supply one hundred baskets in 
repayment at harvest time, and similarly with other crops. 
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Much importance is attached by the Burmese to the possession 
of land, and the sale of land was most uncommon. Land mortgage 
was, however, very common and was most frequently effected on 
the terms mentioned above, but modifications could of course be 
made by agreement. Owing to the infrequency of sales, it is not 
easy to determine what the price of land was, but it seems to have 
ranged from twenty-three rupees the acre for dry crop land up to 
one hundred and sixty for wheat land and to as much as two hun- 
dred and fifty for naturally irrigated paddy-land; while thickly 
planted orchard land and gardens have realized as much as seven 
hundred rupees the acre, the orchard and garden plants being of 
course included. Building land in a town like Sagaing is worth 
about two hundred rupees, except in the traders’ quarters near the 
steamer ghat, where it rises to about two thousand rupees the acre. 

The following list of wages in places along the Irrawaddy shows 
the rate in the time of King Mindon in 1885, about the time of the 
annexation, and at the present time :— 


AT THE TIME 


re ee OF THE ANNEXA- | PRESENT TINE. 
Ww TION, 
ages. 
Per day. ~ Per day. Per day. 
Rs. a. P Rs. a. P 
Common, unskilled labour © 4°00 o to o 60 
Carpenter ; _ oes o 8 o 012 0 0 8 o 
Blackstnith re one o 8 o 012 0 o 8 o 
ere ersmith o 8 o 012 0 o 8 o 
Goldsmith ist 100 1 8 o i100 
Silk-weaver ‘a o 40 040 o 4:0 
Tailor ss °o 8 o 0 8 o o 8 o 
Bricklayer i 0 40 012 0 0 6 0 
Bullock hire soe r 00 1 8 0 012 0 
Cart hire a5 Be o 40 o 8 o 040 
Pony hire ove a3 012 0 200 100 
Boat hire '. | According to the number of rowers at coolies’ rates. 
Per month. Per month. Per month. 
| 
Rs. a. P. Rs a. Pe } z . 
Domestic servants sae 300 3.0 A os é Ps 
Trader’s clerk or writer see 5 0 o 15 0 0 15 0 0 
Groom aes 7 8 o 12 0 0 10 0 oO 


Agricultural labourers got four annas a day and their food, three 


meals a day. 
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Prices at the same periods for staples ran as follows :— 


ms Rs. a. P. Rs. - P Rs, a. P. 
ice 3 4.0 4 re) 3 00 
. per per 
Sesaim an = << 0 Be ~ 8 ot abe 33 3 ae 
eat 450 0 0 110 0 O 230 0 Oo 
pegya 90 0 0, Per 100 0 of Perloo “G. 9 of per loo 
Peas {ies 250 0 of a a o oj baskets 225 0 0 baskets 
Cotton 18 0 oO 10 0 Oo 17 0 0 
Tobacco 25 0 2 bee viss 7 8 o>perviss 15 © o >perviss. 
Tea - Oo 8 Oo o 8 o 1 0 0 
Plough bullock w. 45 0 0 30 0 Oo 55 0 Oo 
Buffaloes i ow. §=35 0 ° average 50 0 © average 85 o 2} average 
Pony «. 25 0 Oo 40 0 oO 0 0 
Fish «- 9 O Operloviss 312 oO perioviss 6 8 oper loviss 
Timber «. 30 © oO perton 30 O Oo perton 55 © Oper ton 
Bamboos ww. 1 10 © per too 1 4 © per 100 2 8 o per 100 
Weights and measures. 
1 viss, petttha= aoe _ .-- 100 tikals, kyat, or 3°65 Ibs. 
. 1 tikal, kyat= eee tas .«. 40 mats or 2 #gamu. 
1 mat= _ ove soe 2 
1 mus wie see we 2 fee 
1pe= ae Ae oe «6 ype. 
Measures of capacity. 
1 basket, #inz= aoe Sa 16 pyi or 2 hkwe. 
1 hkwé= ae eee oe «8 pyt. 
I seit= ose one as 4 PH 
1pyi= vs ase we «=. hkewet. 
1 hkwet= ads ss ww. «2 Sale. 
1 sale= we -_ eos = E py. 
1 sale= — eed «. 2 lamé, 
1 sale= oes v4 lamyet. 
Of length, 
1 cubit, taxng= iv vee ee 18 inches. 
4 cubits= ie = v1 fathom (lan). 
7 cubits= ae ae ee 72 
1,000 ta= -_ ees .. 1 fatag, nearly two Engiish miles. 
400 taing= ies ies wee LL yusana. 
Land measure. 


The unit of land measure for agricultural purposes in Upper Bur- 
ma is the pé, for paddy-lands, which contained 1°7718 acres, and 
the gan, for alluvial formations. About half a mile south-east of 
the Arakan Pagoda in Mandalay town the standards are to be seen. 
About the year 1148 B. E. (1786 A. D.) King Bodawpaya, after 
the foundation of Amarapura, set up two squares of masonry as a 
guide for land measures. The larger of these represents the Min 
or Royal pé, and the smaller the Pagadi or People’s pé. The 
following table is taken from the inscriptions placed in the centre of 
each square :— 


Seven widths of paddy, called ye-the saba (this is described on the table as san-byu 
khunnet, i.e., white grain rice, with a dark husk)==1 Jet-thit, 


8 let-thits= see eos eee eo 1 maik. 
3 matks= oe eee eee vee ltaung. | 


— 
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The tassg measured 19°05 inches and is engraved on the stone. 


5 taungs= oe tes ewe sa 1 khan, 
7 taungs= eee a tas ws 1 ta. 
10 tas square= oes on aes one I gan. 


1 pagadi pe. 


25 tas square= 
I min pe. 


° 


35 tas, 2 taungs, 1 matk and 4 let-thits, square= see 
The pagadi pé measure is universally adopted by the Upper 
Burmans for their fields and its area of 1°7718 acres is exactly half 
of that of the min pé. When subdivisions are required the fé is 
thus divided.— 
1pe= aes ied on see 4 setks. 
1 sik ae sas i va 4 pyts. 

Mr. F, O. Oertel made a tour in Burma in 1891-92 for the pur- 
pose of making architectural and archzological 
studies. His impressions of Burmese architecture 
are as follows :— 

“ Burma has practically no buildings of any importance, antiquity or 
architectural pretensions, which are not connected with the religion of the 
country. The only notable exception to this is the royal palace at Manda- 
lay. Of Burmese domestic architecture there is very little to say. This is 
no doubt due to the sumptuary laws, which in Burma have from ancient 
times restricted the use of all durable building materials such as brick and 
stone masonry, and all architectural adornments, to religious and royal 
edifices. The people live now, as they probably always did, in single- 
storeyed huts, raised a few feet above the ground and constructed of bam- 
boo frame-work with split bamboo floors and mat partitions. A rough 
fence generally surrounds the house, esclosing a small courtyard. The 
richer people use teak posts and boarded partitions instead of bamboo. 
The roof is thatched, tiled or in some cases covered with wooden shingles. 
Under such circumstances there was of course no scope for any architectural 
elaboration. 

“There are three distinct types of buildings in Burma, which may be 
classed as follows :— 

‘\|.—Solid pagodas or topes enshrining relics, such as the Shwe 

Dagén Pagoda, Rangoon. 

‘‘ T[.—-Ornamented wooden monasteries (poéngyt kyaungs), including 
the royal palace at Mandalay, rest-houses (sayats), wooden 
shrines (¢asauugs), &c. 

‘TTl,— Masonry pe tay such as the Ananda and others, peculiar to 
Pagan and other old sites in Upper Burma. 


Architecture. 


I.—Pagodas. 


‘Of these three classes the first is the most interesting, both from the 
number and importance of the buildings belonging to it, and from the fact 
that it includes the major part of the most ancient remains in Burma. 


“Tt is in most cases impossible to ascertain the exact age of these buildings, 
although it is possible that structures of this class were erected in Farther 
India as far back as King Asoka’s time, namely, the middle of the third 
century B, C., as he is said to have sent missionaries to That6n and is 


oe J 
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known to have been a very keen builder. We cannot, however, expect to 
find any remains of an earlier date, for even in India nothing has yet been 
discovered which can be placed further back with any degree of certainty. 


“ Burma is par excellence the country of pagodas; they are found every- 
where and are still being erected from one end of the country to the other, 
of all sizes varying from a few feet in elevation to the colossal dimensions 
of the Shwe Dagén Pagoda at Rangoon which rises to the noble height of 
about 370 feet. : 


“The word pagoda denotes the same class of buildings as are known 
in India as fopes or s‘upas, namely, the relic shrines or solid masonry 
piles raised over relics of Gautama or some Buddhist saint. The word is 
in some instances misapplied to buildings not properly belonging to this 
class, e.g., the Arakan Pagoda in Mandalay which contains the sacred 
Mahamuni image and should, therefore, be more appropriately styled temple. 
Again the so-called Incomparable (Atumashi) Pagoda at Mandalay (now 
burnt) was not really a pagoda but a monastery or a kyaung. 

“ The true pagodas, solid stepas, are known as sedis by the Burmese. 

“The common classification of sedt's is as follows :— ; 

““(1) Datdaw-sedis, or those containing relics of a Buddha or Ra- 
handa. 

“ (2) Partbawga-sedis, or those containing implements or garments 
which have belonged to Buddhas or sacred personages. 


“ (3) Dhamma-sedts, or those containing books or texts. 
“(4) Udetksa-zedts, or those built from motives of piety and contain- 
ing statues of Buddha or models of sacred buildings. 

“ The last two classes are by far the most numerous, as the erection of one 
of these shrines is accounted a work of the greatest possible merit, the pious 
builder gaining for himself the coveted title of a pavdtagd, and with it th 
assurance of future bliss and the approbation of his neighbours. : 


“ Most of the Burmese pagodas are constructed of brickwork covered with 
stucco, though stone is also used, as in the case of the ancient laterite 
agodas of Thatén, but this is very rare, especially in modern examples. 
he outside is usually whitewashed, and in the case of the richer pagodas 
gilt, either the whole or only the spire. Gilding is quite a passion with the 
Burmese. Their most sacred pagodas, images, and péngyt kyaungs are all 
richly gilt. 

“The worshippers at the shrines are for ever plastering new gold-leaf 
over the old, until some of the more sacred images are thickly coated with 
it, much to the detriment of their features. 

“Tt is interesting to note how pagodas gradually grew in size from a humble 
relic shrine to such noble monuments as the Shwe Dagdn Pagoda in Rangoon, 
for what we now see is by no means the original structure, but merely an 
outer shell of comparatively recent date, being the last of a number of 
pagodas, one built over the other. Probably the first pagoda, enshrining 
the original relics, was quite a humble structure of small dimensions and of 
avery different shape from the one we see now. A new and larger pagoda 
was erected over this, encasing the first, and the process repeated from time 
to time as long as pious persons came forward to meet the expense in order 
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to do further honour to the sacred relics. At each new addition more 
relics and treasure were usually deposited, and no doubt changes took 
place in the style of the buildings as time went on. 


“ The great Buddhist chronicles of Ceylon, the Makawanso, givea detail- 
ed description of the gradual erection of the great dagasa at Bintenne, 
near Kandy in Ceylon, which illustrates the way in which all these shrines 
have risen—‘ The chief of the Devas, Sumano, supplicated of the deity, 
‘ worthy of offerings, for an offering. The Vanquisher, passing his hand 
‘over his head, bestowed on him a handful of his pure blue locks from the 
‘ growing hair of the head. Receiving and depositing it in a superb golden 
‘casket, on the spot where the divine teacher had stood, he enshrined-the 
‘lock in an emerald dagaba and bowed down in worship. The hero Sarabhu, 
‘at the demise of the Supreme Buddha, receiving at his funeral pile the 
‘thorax bone, brought and deposited it in that identical dagasa. This in- 
‘spired personage caused a dagaéda to be erected twelve cubits high to en- 
‘shrine it and thereon departed. The younger brother of King Devenampia- 
‘tisso (B. C. 259) having discovered this marvellous dagaba, constructed 
‘another encasing it, thirty cubits in height. King Duttagamini (B. C. 161), 
‘while residing there during his subjugation of the Malabars, constructed a 
‘ dagaba, encasing that one, eighty cubits in height,’ thus completing the 
Mahiyangana Dagada. 


“It is this peculiar method of construction which makes it so difficult to 
study the development of pagoda building in Burma and to determine the 
original dates of erection of these monuments, for the oldest and most 
interesting remains are all hidden from view. It is only by breaking into 
the pagodas that we could really find out anything about them. This is of 
course impossible in the case of those which are still revered and: tended 
it the people. But there are some ancient pagodas in out-of-the-way 
places which are quite neglected and where there would be no objection to 
exploration. At Pagan especially there is a great field for scientific in- 
vestigation in this respect, and there can be no doubt that this would settle 
many obscure and disputed points in the ancient history of Burma. 


“ The modern Burmese pagoda is unquestionably the direct lineal descen- 
dant of the ancient Indian Buddhist stupas and through them of the 
sepulchral tumuli of the Indo-Chinese or Turanian races, although it now 
bears no resemblance to the low round mounds from which it originally 
sprang. We have, however, in India and Ceylon a fairly complete series 
of topes and dagabas, dating from the third century B. C. to about the time 
when Burmese architecture may be said to begin, with the rise of Pagan in 
the ninth century A. D. 


“ The chain is continued in Burma up to the present day and we can there- 
fore follow the evolution of the pagoda through the immense period of over 
2,000 years. 


A_ few of the older forms of pagodas unmistakeably show their Indian 
origin, and in fact would hardly cause any surprise if met with in India. 
These older forms are much more massive and simple in outline. As time 
went on they became more elaborate and slender, so much so that one can 
gooey fairly accurately judge of the modernness of a pagoda by the 

egree of attenuation it has attained. 
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The Shan pagodas are very much more slender in the spire than the 
Burmese. They retain the Aft, or umbrella which the Siamese pagodas 
discard. 


The modern pagodas are all so alike in general appearance that one des- 
cription will nearly suffice for all. 


They are slender conical piles, the chief peculiarity of which is the 
inward curvature of the contour on both sides. This form is opposed to 
the ordinarily accepted principles of the European zxsthetics and makes 
the structures look very weak. The Greeks, our great masters in archi- 
tecture, were specially careful to avoid anything like an inward curve, so 
much so that even the lines which they intended to look straight as, e.g., 
the outlines of their columns and the horizontal lines of the entablature, 
were always given a slight outward bulge, though not generally perceptible 
to the eye. . 


The Sule Pagoda in Rangoon may be taken as an example of the weak 
contour, so characteristic of the modern pagoda. This will be at once 
apparent when it is compared with the simpler ancient form of the Kaung- 
hmudaw Pagoda near Sagaing, so massive and powerful. It may be urged 
that the modern pagoda has gained in elegance what it has lost in gran- 
deur; but the loss seems greater than the gain, and the result of all the 
excessive refining and elaborating is scarcely an improvement. In fact, the 
Burma Pagoda style is well advanced on the downward path of decline, and 
is doomed to die a natural death. Probably the superior fascinations of 
European art will prove too much for it and hasten its decay. In all parts 
of the world this has been the case and Italian art is everywhere supplant- 
ing the indigenous styles with which it has been brought into contact. 
aad are not wanting to show that Burma will probably not escape this 
ate. 


Siam has already adopted Italian models. 


An Italian arcade forms the front of a shrine in the sacred precincts of the 
Shwemawdaw Pagoda in Pegu, while cast-iron columns, probably from 
Macfarlane’s foundry in Glasgow, support the roof of some ¢asaungs. 


The pagodas do not all exhibit that weak contour which I take to bea 
mark oe a very modern date. The Shwe Zigon Pagoda, near Pagan, for ex- 
ample, is of substantial bulk. 


It would be very interesting to ascertain the exact date when these 
pagodas assumed their present shape. As already stated it is almost im- 
possible to discover the date of first erection of the ancient pagodas, but 
the time of the last addition to the pile should not be difficult to determine 
and would be valuable as something definite to go upon. 


All the larger pagodas stand on a wide open platform on which various 
objects and a number of buildings and sheds of different kinds are erected 
round the main structure, such as smaller pagodes; shrines ‘or tasaung- 
pyathats, crowded with images of Buddha; rest-houses or sayats for the 
convenience of worshippers ; altars for lights, incense and flowers; bells of 
all sizes; flag-staffs carrying metal work crowns or A¢ts; sacred birds and 
nats; drinking water-stands or ye-o-sins, and so forth. All these numer- 
ous articles are placed there by pious donors who hope to gain merit 
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(kutho) by doing so. On the four sides of the pagoda, facing the cardinal’ 
points, porch-like image shrines are usually erected. The entrances are 
enerally guarded by a couple of large grotesque lions, while the parapets, 
‘anking the steps, are sometimes formed into the image of dragons with 
scaly bodies and tails. 


The pagoda itself can be usually divided into four distinct portions, all 
of which have their counterparts in the ancient Indian st#pa, from which 
they sprang, namely— 

“(1) A square masonry terrace, on which are generally placed a 
ring of small pagodas surrounding the main one and taking 
the place of the ancient Buddhist rail. Steps ordinarily lead 
up to this terrace on the four sides. At the corners are fre- 
quently found the strange winged human-headed lions with 
double bodies known as manusstha or man-lion and recalling 
the ancient Assyrian winged lions. At Pegu there are two 
such terraces with a double ring of miniature pagodas. 

(2) A high plinth of aboldly moulded stepped contour, and gene- 
rally of elaborate polygonal form in plan, reminding one of 
the outlines of Hindu temples. 

“(3) The bell-shaped body of the pagoda divided into two portions 
by an ornamental band. 


(4) The spire, consisting of a number of rings; a lotus leaf band 
‘with a bead moulding in the centre and leaves above and be- 
low, pointing in opposite directions; a terminal carrot-shaped 
cone surmounted by the gilt metal-work crown or Afz, indi- 
cating the sanctity of the building. The 4¢# or umbrella is 
made of pierced iron-work, generally of beautiful design and 
richly gilt. It consists of several rings rising in diminishing 
stages and finished off with a long iron rod, the appearance 
being something like the Pope’s tiara or triple crown. Small 
bells are usually hung to these rings which tinkle sweetly 
with every movement of the air, 


“ The portions (3) and (4) above are no doubt the modern representatives 
of the hemispherical body and masonry Af7 of the ancient s/dpa. These are 
generally cireular in form, an exception being the Sule Pagoda Rangoon, 
which is octagonal throughout. 


Ey 


11.— Monasteries or pongyt kyaungs. 


“ Next to pagodas the monasteries or pongyi kyaungs are the most numer- 
ous and characteristic buildings in Burma. Being, however, entirely con- 
structed of wood-work they are neither of antiquity nor of special architec- 
tural value, for the material does not admit of the solidity and grandeur so 
essential to the higher class of architectural effect. Moreover the Burmese 
have fallen into the error of excessive and extravagant ornamentation, a 
fault which the use of a substance so easily carved would naturally lead 
them into. The result is that these buildinys, though sometimes very 
pretty, are entirely lacking in dignity and repose, and leave a confused 
and unsatisfactory impression on the mind. One of the finest péngy? 
kyaungs is that of the Queen Supyalat at Mandalay, properly called the 
Myadaung kyaung, which exhibits all the beauties as well as the defects 
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of the style. The light pavilions with their profusion of 'gabled roofs and 
the graceful spire rising in diminishing stages make a very pleasing group 
of most picturesque outline, though somewhat bewildering to the eye from 
the wealth of ornamentation lavished on gables, ridges, eaves, finials, and 
balustrades. 

“The péngyt kyaungs are generally erected for the sake of quietude at a 
little distance from the lay buildings and, if possible, in the shade of a clump 
of trees. Every village has its little monastery, while the neighbourhcod of 
the larger cities is crowded with them. The finest specimens were at 
Mandalay, but unfortunately many of them have been destroyed, particular- 
ly in the great fire of March 1892. They are never very large, being only 
intended to accommodate three cr four monks or pongyts with their su- 
perior or saya, besides a few novices and lay scholars. But several of these 
establishments are frequently placed in the same enclosure together with 
subsidiary buildings, such as galleries for walking exercise, shrines, or 
tagaungs, rest-houses or zayats, ordination halls or thetns, canopied wells, 
and drinking stands (ye-o-s¢ns). 

“Each pongyt kyaung consists of several wooden pavilions connected 
together and standing on an oblong wooden platform raised on teak posts 
some eight or ten feet above the ground, with a gallery and balustrade all 
round. a few flights of steps leading up to this platform and a low wall 
surrounding the whole form the only brick-work about the building; the rest 
is all of teak-wood. Huge posts made of entire trees support the roof, 
dividing the rooms into a centre portion with an aisle all round, the ceiling 
or the centre being higher and flat, white the surrounding aisles have a slop- 
ing ceiling at a lower level. The floors and roofs are boarded and the walls, 
partitions, and ceilings panelled. (See the plan above). 


“ Most pongy? kyaungs are erected on a uniform plan with only four rooms, 
one containing a seated image of Buddha, another reserved as a state-room 
for the superior, a general living room for the poéngyis, and a school-room. 
Though outwardly presenting the appearance of several storeys, they are in 
reality never more than one storey high, as the Burman strongly objects to 
have anybody’s feet over his head. The open pillared hall underneath is 
for this reason never utilized, except as a play-ground by the school-boys 
who have not yet arrived at any notions of personal dignity. 


“The most characteristic feature of the pongy? kyaung is the pyathat or 
many-storeyed spire, which, like the umbrella, was a mark of great distinc- 
tion and religious sanctity. The pyathkat has either three, five, or seven 
roofs according to the dignity of the building to which it is attached. It 
was only used for royal palaces and monasteries and occasionally, though 
rarely, in the private residences of a few of the highest officials by special 
permission of the King. [Shan Sawdwas were allowed a triple ees In 
addition to the carved ornaments the wooden buildings are frequently 
richly covered inside and out with red paint, lacquer, and gilding, as 
well as with tinsel work and a sort of coloured glass mosaic, reminding one 
of the Indian sAish or mirror-work to be seen in the Shishmahals of Agra 
and Lahore. This gives them an appearance of barbaric splendour, which, 
however, even at its best, must have looked tawdry to the European eye. 


“ The wood carving which covers the buildings in such profusion is gene- 
rally of superior execution and finish, and the figure carving of nafs, dilus 
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and human beings, often very successful, in good proportion, and full of 
spirit and action. I may instance the group of figures surrounding the 
balustrade of the monastery near the court-house at Pagan, representing 
scenes from domestic life, and the remarkable figures of the ‘four visions’ 
of Buddha from the South Pagoda at Moulmein. 


“In the finished ¢azaung pyathats it is ordinarily difficult to trace the 
structural features owing to the superabundance of ornamentation; some- 
times the wooden forms above described are imitated in elaborate stucco. 
This class of brick buildings is not uncommon, and I need hardly say that 
it shows a great want of artistic taste to use the forms suitable to one 
material in another to which they are absolutely unsuited. The slightest 
touch will break off the elaborate plaster ornamentation and the building 
will soon be in a very dilapidated condition. This Burmese monastery style 
so strongly resembles that of the wooden temples of Nepaul that there can 
be little doubt of their having a common origin, and it is very probable that 
the general form and the character of some of the ornamentation is derived 
from Tibet; but we know so little of the buildings of that country that it 
is impossible to speak with certainty. {The lamasseries as a general rule 
are absolutely different in character from the pongy? kyaungs.) Although 
all the monastic buildings in Burma are necessarily modern in date, still 
they are interesting, as they have probably carried on to some extent at 
least the traditional forms of the ancient wooden architecture which pre- 
ceded the stone buildings of India, Assyria, and other countries, and should 
help us to realize the descriptions of the temple of Solomon built of the 
cedars of Lebanon and the ancient wooden palaces of Nineveh. 


Lll—Masonry temples of Pagan. 


“In this class are included the large square brick temples, such as the 
Ananda, the Thapinya, the Gandapalin, and many more peculiar to 
Pagan, the characteristics of which have been so fully described by Colonel 
Yule in his Mission to Ava in 1855. They were constructed to contain 
large images of Buddha and rise up in gradually diminishing terraces 
finished off on top with a bulging spire, exactly like the stkras of Hindu 
or Jaina temples in Northern India. They are mostly large structures, 
some of which attain a height of nearly two hundred feet. The 7haptnya 
has only one cell in the centre of the building right under the szkra, while 
the Ananda has four, with large standing images of the four Buddhas of 
the present world-cycle or kalpa, facing the cardinal points. 


‘‘The square temples of Pagan are almost unique in their way and are 
found scarcely anywhere else. We know nothing of the original sources 
from which their general design was derived, though some of the details 
are traceable to India and Ceylon. The bulging spire or stkra is appa- 
rently derived from Northern India and probably from Behar or Magadha- 
desa, which we know to have been in communication with Burma at that 
time. 


** Temples, in the strict sense of the word, seem to have been rare in Bud- 
dhist countries, at least in earlier times. The only Buddhist structure of 
this kind still extant in India is the celebrated temple at Buddha Gaya, be- 
lieved to be erected about A. D. §00, and a copy of which is to be found 
at Pagan. The adoration of the images of Buddha does not appear to have 
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been part of the original ceremonial, if we may judge from the fact that no 
representations of Buddha are found on the earliest extant Buddhist sculp- 
tures. It is very probable that the general use of images and subse- 
quent erection of temples was not introduced till some time after the Chris- 
tian era. At present, however, Burma abounds with images of Gautama, 
and Mandalay is a great place for their manufacture. They are ordinarily 
made of brass, alabaster, and wood, or in the case of larger ones, of brick 
and plaster. 


“There are three kinds of Gautama images in Burma, of which the first is 
by far the most numerous, namely— 


“(1) Seated images, called by the Burmese finbinkwe, in which 
Gautama is represented sitting cross-legged with the left hand 
open on his lap and the right hand resting on his right knee 
and pointing downwards. This is the conventional attitude of 
Gautama sitting in meditation under the BodAt tree (Fteus 
religiosa), when he attained to Buddhaship or supreme wis- 
dom. The original of this class of images is probably the one 
which once stood in the temple at Buddha Gaya, a temple 
erected near the very pipa/ tree under which Buddha is said 
to have received his divine enlightenment. The oldest and 
most sacred of this class of images in Burma is the Mahamuni 
image in the Arakan temple near Mandalay, which is said to 
have been cast under Buddha’s personal supervision. 


“(2) Standing images called mayattaw, representing Buddha in 
the attitude of teaching with his right-hand raised, to which 
class the huge images in the Ananda temple belong. This 
class of images is far less common. 


“(3) Recumbent tmages, known as shinbinthayaung, of the conven- 
tional attitude of Buddha at his death, when he attained to the 
blissful state of Nérvana or Nékban. In these images Gauta- 
ma is shown resting on his right side, the head supported on the 
right hand, while the left arm is lying at full length on his left 
leg. An example of this is the colossal figure 181 feet long 
near Pegu. These images are also far from common. 


“ These are the only types of the modern figures of Gautama found in Bur- 
ma, and the conventional attitude of these images never varies. The face 
is usually well formed, of a calm, dignified expression, especially in the 
older images; the quite modern ones have not unfrequently a disagreeable 
simpering cast of features, The lobes of the ears are long, reaching down 
to the shoulders in the modern specimens. The hair is tied in a knot on 
top of the head and represented in peculiar little curls or points all close 
together, and somewhat resembling the rough exterior of a jack-fruit. The 
images are of all sizes from a few inches high to the colossal dimensions of 
the brick figures at Pegu and elsewhere, the standing and seated images 
reaching a height of about ninety feet, while the colossal recumbent image 
just referred to is actually double that in length.” 


Mr. Oertel visited Mandalay too long after the annexation to see 
the palace as it existed in Burmese times. The planas it was drawn 
in 1887 is appended. It is on a scale of two hundred feet to the 
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inch and shows the palace buildings as they were in November 1885. 
Details concerning the palace as it was in Burmese times will be 
found in another chapter. Mr. Oertel says: ‘‘ The general arrange- 
‘ment reminds one very much of the old Moghul palaces at Delhi 
‘and Agra, with the Public Audience Hall or Diwan-i-am, standing 
‘‘in a vast court where tournaments used to be held, and the pri- 
‘vate part of the palace immediately behind, containing the Diwan-i- 
“khas, or Private Audience Hall, besides various garden and other 
“courts. Of course the style of the buildings is entirely different, 
‘nor is the same amount of seclusion for the women’s apartments 
‘‘observed in Burma.” Mr. Oertel points out that the plan of the 
whole palace square as it stood in the late King’s time is of value 
because it throws light upon the probable arrangement of other 
royal palaces now in ruins. Detailed references with full descrip- 
tions and a larger scale plan would be required to be of real value. 
As is noted elsewhere, the City and Palace of Mandalay were built 
on ancient models and traditions, as well as to scale as with regard 
to the position and the number of the buildings. 


It was only this adherence to ancient plans which prevented pal- 
triness in the often changed capitals. There might have been new 
ideas, but it is more likely that, if the architects had not been guided 
by models, there would have been a great falling off in impressiveness, 
since new Capitals were always built in a great hurry, like American 
towns: ‘‘ Rome was not built in a day, but Chicago was.” 


Archzological study has as yet been only carried on fittully, at 
considerable intervals, by different persons and for only a short time. 
Most attention has been devoted to Pagan, but it seems probable 
that discoveries of greater value as regards the history of Burma are 
likely to be made at Tagaung, or Old Pagan, which can hardly be 
said to have been examined at all upto the present. It is there that 
the connection of Burma with India in the remote past will be 
finally settled, if it is to be settled at all. 


Dr. A. Fihrer of the Archzological Survey of India visited Pagan 
in 1893, and from his report what follows istaken. Dr. Fithrer was, 
however, only for a very short time in Burma and what he writes is 
really a compilation from Yule’s Mzsston to Ava and the notes left by 
the late Professor Forchhammer. 


There is a great tendency to call Pagan a religious city and 
to compare it with Kieff, Mecca, and Benares, but it was no more 
a purely religious city than Ava or Amarapura. If Mandalay 
were abandoned, nothing of it would be left in a generation, but 
the pagodas, The characteristic is common to all Indo-Chinese 
cities. 
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Pagan is frequently compared to the Angkor Wat, north of the 
Tale Sap on the borders of Siam and Cambodia, and to the Boro- 
bodor, the great Buddhistic ruin in the Kadai district of Java. 


The common story is that Anuruddha or Anawra-hta, the King 
of Pagan (whose classical name is Arimaddanapura), swept down on 
Thatén (Saddhamma-nagara) in the year 1050A.D., and carried off 
everything, king, monks, sacred books, and the people, whom he em- 
ployed to build temples at Pagan on the model of those which had 
existed in their old home. No remains whatever, or only of the 
most indistinguishable character, now exist at Thatén, and this has 
led Mr. R. F. St. John to hazard the conjecture that the capital 
Anawra-hta sacked was not Thatén but Champanagara, Ang- 
kor. Itis, however, very certain that there is little or no resemblance 
between the Pagan temples and those at Angkor. Both palace and 
temples are much more Indian in character in the Chiampa capi- 
tal. Boro-bodor is, however, more Buddhistic and has terraces and 
corridors like those of the Pagan temples, with scenes from the life 
of Sakya Muni and the Jatakas. The whole three may have the 
same inspiring spirit, but each has its individual character. . 


As if to prove that Pagan was really the capital of the country 
and not a mere holy town, there may still be traced the ramparts 
and gates of the walls which enclosed it. Near the Shwe San-daw 
also 1s to be seena cromlech, or dolmen (figured in Yule’s Misston to 
Ava), which may be a relic of the old serpent worship which the 
Burmese chronicler tell us prevailed till the time of Anawra-hta. 


The pagodas or temples, however, out-number, as they have out= 
lasted, everything. Nevertheless it is a mistake to say, as Dr. Fih- 
rer quoting Forchhammer does, that “the history of Pagan is 
“essentially a history of religion. With the exception of Manuha’s 
“(the captive King of Thatén) palace there is not at present a 
“building left in Pagan that has not been erected in the service of 
‘the most powerful Buddhist hierarchy that existed since the time 
‘‘of Asoka.” The monks were doubtless as respected, or perhaps 
more respected, than they are now, but they were not rulers ; nor 
were they monks whose names, Anawra-hta, Kyangittha, Narapati- 
sithu, and Kyawzwa, live in the Ananda, Shwe-zigén, Bodhipallin 
and Kyaukku temples. Forchhammer points out that— 

“Pagan received hospitably the scattered remains of fugitive Buddhists 
from all parts of India. From the tenth to the thirteenth century it was the 
most celebrated centre for Buddhist religious life and learning in Indo-China. 
Fraternities from Ceylon (Sihaldfpa), from the conquered Hamsavati (Pegu), 
from Siam (Ayuttaya), Kampoja (the Shan States), Nepal, and China 
sojourned in Pagan, and King Narapatijayasira or Narapatisithu assigned 
to each fraternity or sect separate quarters where they were to reside. 


23 
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“The Kyaukku temple, the northernmost point of historical Pagan, is 
situated in an almost unapproachable ravine, about one and a half miles 
north-east of the present town of Nyaung-u. On this desolate high plateau, 
intersected in all directions by deep gorges, lived the Burmese priests of 
the old school (Marammasamgha), after they had been excommunicated by 
the zealous Talaing priest Chapada, who had returned from Ceylon, where 
he had received the upasampadd ordination from the priests of the Mahavi- 
hara. ‘The Marammas’ (Burmans), Chapada exclaimed, ‘are indeed the 
‘ lords of the country, and the Maramma priests have assumed lordship over 
‘the Church, but their ordination not having been performed in accordance 
‘with the precepts of the Vinaya, is not valid; it behoves not that we, the 
* successors of Soma and Uttara, should hold communion with them.’ Cha- 
pada and his followers then renounced community with the Pagan priests 
and formed a sect of their own in A.D.1182. Narapati Jayasura, King of 
Pagan, patronized this sect, and it attained to great influence and numeri- 
cal strength at the capital. The high plateau, forming an arid, parched, and 
barren plain, whereon the Marammasamgha lived, is admirably adapted for 
abstract studies. There is nothing to prevent the mind from concentrating 
itself on metaphysics. Here is the cradle of Pali-Burmese literature, and 
the many interesting treatises written by the industrious monks who dwelt 
here in the eleventh and twelth centuries are, in point of learning, second 
to none in Buddhist literature.” 


. Of these Forchhammer gives a list. 


About two and a quarter miles to the south rise the slender spires 
of the Hngetpyittaung 4yaung ; near it are several artificial caves 
cut out of the soft sandstone rock, where Chapada and his followers 
retired ; it is essentially the quarter of the Sinhalese sect or Sthala- 
samgha. South and east of the Shwe Zigén pagoda resided the 
Purima Bhikkusamgha, or the Talaing fraternities, who differed from 
Chapada, inasmuch as they claimed the ordination service perform- 
ed by them to be as valid as the Sinhalese, claiming an unbroken 
descent from the priests of Sona and Uttara. Chapada maintained 
that their priests’ orders were invalid, as the parampard or heredi- 
tary succession of priests from the time of the two apostles to their 
day had been often interrupted. Such break in the succession re- 
quires a new ordination from a priestly community which has an un- 
broken param pard, and this he maintained the priests of the Mahavi- 
hara in Ceylon alone could claim. To the south of the Ananda 
resided the Kamboya and other samghas. 


The oldest and most interesting temple of all the ancient histori- 
cal buildings at Pagan is the Kyaukku On-hmin. It is the original 
type of the edifices in Pagan called kata kyaung, “ the monaste- 
ries or schools of Western Foreigners,” Buddhist Indians appar- 
ently. Many facts that can be adduced point to the fact that 
Pagan, like her elder sister city Hastinapura on the Eravati, or the 
modern Tagaung, in the upper valley of the Irrawaddy, was built 
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almost exclusively by Indian architects. The Kyaukku temple, 
like the famous Mahamuni shrine on the Sirigutta hill near the 
village of Paragyi in Arakan, is undoubtedly a remnant of North- 
Indian Buddhism, which existed in Burma before the introduction 
of the Southern Buddhist school from Ceylon and.Pegu. Bud- 
dhism, as it riow prevails in Burma, is decidedly an offshoot of the 
Southern Buddhist School. In the tenth century the Buddhism 
established in Lower Burma by Soma and Uttara, who were sent by 
Asoka, must have become nearly extinct; in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries the priests of Pagan united their church with the 
mother church of Ceylon. The Kyaukku temple is often men- 
tioned in Pagan history. It was the refuge of fugitive priests, 
kings, and nobles long after the conquest of Pagan by the Chinese 
or Shans. But all mention of it ceases with the death of the 
renowned monk Ariyadhamma, who inhabited the cave temple till 
the year 998 B.E., or A.D. 1637. 

The gorge which holds this shrine runs due east for half a mile, 
then bends to the north till it meets the Irrawaddy, the approach . 
being difficult from all sides. The temple stands on an elevation, 
so that the base of the structure is a little above the high water 
mark; it has three distinct stories and lateral terraces all built 
against the south side of the gorge; the lowest story, with the 
exception of the upper tiers, which are of brick, is built of blocks of 
stone, a greenish fine-grained hard sandstone which is quite dis- 
tinct from anything in the geological formation of Pagan or its 
neighbourhood: and may have been brought from Popa hill. The 
blocks are well hewn and joined with mortar, closely fitting, but 
not polished, and the fine chisel marks are still plainly visible. 
Huge stone blocks form the approach to the central and only door. 
This portion of the building has suffered much from earthquakes. 
The sides have rents some of which extend from the base to the 
roof. Many have been repaired and filled with bricks made to fit 
into the rent, and the red streak of brick colour contrasts curiously 
with the tender green of the stone wall. The upper retreating 
stories are constructed of bricks and are partly built into the 
excavated side of the gorge, so that their weight rests only in part 
upon the sub-structure. The architectural style of these upper 
stories is not in unison with the lower, and they are no doubt later 
additions made by King Narapatisithu between A.D. 1187—92. 
The first two stories have no outer south fagade, and are built on 
to the side of the gorge. The topmost story rises a little above 
the edge of the banks of the ravine. 

A peculiar feature of Burmese architecture is the absence of true 
bearing. The wilder nations and tribes in Burma, uninfluenced by 
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Indian civilization, like to build their houses and shrines with the 
facade to the east or north, seldom to the west or south. The 
ancient structures at Pagan have a truer meridian than the more 
modern, which stand at all angles. A line meant torun from north 
to south has always a more or less pronounced inclination to the 
west or east, which owes its origin to the custom of the Burman to 
erect their walls in the line of the shadow drawn by their own body 
standing against the sun. The facade of the lowest story runs 
fifty-two feet due east and west, and has a height of forty feet. 
The central door is six feet wide and twelve feet high. The arch 
of the porch appears to have been semi-circular ; at present only the 
western portion is preserved. Between the stones forming the arch 
and the outer stone fagade and the topmost portion of the porch is 
a layer about a foot thick, of small-sized riche laid horizontally, no 
douke inserted to lighten the superincumbent weight of the arch. 
A beam of fossilized wood forms the architrave. The steps leading 
up to the entrance are immense plain stone slabs. About three 
feet from the ground a scroll of the “leaf and tongue” design, cut 
in low relief, runs along the three sides of the temple. On the face 
of the two sides of the porch, just above the lintel, is also a scroll, 
an ogre disgorging festoons of a “pearl” design. Above the 
porch a scroll of the same pattern runs round the three sides of the 
shrine ; then follows a strip of moulding, ovolo and band. In the 
tier above, quadrangular equidistant holes perforate the walls, 
Beams of timber protrude from some of them, the fragments proba- 
bly of rafters of a portico, protecting the entrance against the rain, 
as the sun never touches the facade. On each side of the entrance 
is a perforated window of peculiar structure and ornamentation. 
Both jambs of the central door are minutely carved, at the base on 
either side is the figure of a nude female and of two grotesque- 
looking males: one standing with the hands folded over the chest, 
the other sitting ; both grin in silent delight with the eyelids lower- 
ed in bashful affection. The figures wear a profusion of hair. 
wavy and curly, very unlike the fashion of the modern Burmans. 
In the involutions of the arabesques above the female figure sits 
a royal personage in full court dress. Then follow griffins, ducks, 
peacocks, &c., all in low relief, in representation of phases of 
Gautama’s past existences. Inside is a dark vaulted hall, with 
two immense plain stone pillars on each side supporting a groined 
ceiling. This hall measures forty-two feet from east to west and 
twenty-five feet from north to south. In the centre of the south 
side is a colossal stone image of Buddha, twenty-two feet high, in 
the usual sitting posture ; the right shoulder is uncovered and the 
robe falls in graceful folds over the body and knees. The face 
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wears the usual aspect of contemplative repose. The eyes are half 
closed, the axis of the eyes horizontal. The nose is straight, the chin 
“and jaw heavy and square; it is more an Aryan than a Mongoloid 
face. The figure rests on a throne, nine feet high, constructed of 
well-hewn stone slabs, set up in a succession of bars showing an out- 
line of band, ovolo and astragal moulding. The north, east, and west 
sides of the walls of the interior have three equidistant rows of niches, 
one above the other, and seven to each row. They have a sharply 
pointed arch, but no ornamental designs. All appear to have con- 
tained stone sculptures of Indian workmanship; most of them have, 
however, been thrown out of the niches and lie in wild confusion on 
the floor. Most of the sculptures depict Gautama in the calm 
repose of parinirvana, with adoring monks above and laymen be- 
neath, some in praying attitudes, others dancing. The walls have 
originally been coated with plaster ; faint paintings and inscriptions 
appear here and there, all very much defaced. On the east corner 
of the south side of the hall a low narrow. passage leads to the 
caves cut out of a coarse-grained sandstone. The entrance is a 
sealed Sepes frame-work of strong timber without any ornamental 
ecoration ; the passage is from four to six feet wide and from five 
to six feet high. It runs about a hundred and twenty feet round in 
an elliptic curve; the inner side is walled in with bricks, the outer is 
bare and without decoration ; at regular intervals the passage opens 
into four small square chambers, six feet long and six feet high. 
At the west corner of the south side of the hall, another subterra- 
nean passage branches off for about sixty feet to the west, 
then it runs due south for about a hundred and twenty feet, with 
four lateral chambers at equal distances. It then follows a western 
direction for about thirty feet and then again a southern direction 
for about twenty feet. Here the cave has fallen in and further 
progress becomes impossible. The caves have now absolutely no 
light or ventilation; formerly they ran right through the hill and 
opened on the south side of it, thus admitting a current of air. 
There are not now any wall paintings, images, or inscriptions in the 
caves, but numerous votive clay tablets are lying in the cells, exhi- 
biting Buddha sitting under a trefoil-headed dagaba and the Bud- 
dhist creed formula written in an ancient Pali alphabet, which resem- 
bles somewhat the Asoka characters. 


No stairs lead up from the interior of the first to the second 
story ; the only access is from outside. All other many-storied 
temples in Pagan have one or two interior staircases, and their 
absence in the Kyaukku temples seems to be almost conclusive of 
the upper stories being later additions. To the east of the tem- 
ple the side of the gorge is perpendicular and ascent impossible. 
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On the western side a number of terraces have been built on to the 
temple and the precipice. They rise in regular succession, one 
above the other, from the base of the gorge to the summit ; each 
has a low projecting parapet. They stand in no architectural uni- 
son to the main building, but were raised in the thirteenth century 
by the Pagan King Narasihapati to check the Chinese-Shan in- 
vasion from the north. The upper two stories, built entirely of 
brick, were erected by King Narapatisithu in the twelfth century ; 
they are almost ruined, and what is left is of no architectural interest. 


The Kyauk-ku temple is named from a huge stone (ya) 
which spans (4u) a deep gully in front of the entrance. The old 
classical name is lost. Forchhammer thinks that the lower story 
existed before the time of Anawra-hta. 


There are many steuctures similar to the first story of the Kyauk- 
ku temple built in the plains of Pagan, huge square top-heavy build- 
ings; but they are built of brick, have a different interior arrange- 
ment, few ornamental designs or sculptures, and stand free on all 
four sides ; they all date from the twelfth century. There are only 
two other edifices in Pagan which have features in common with 
the curious first se! of the Kyaukku temple. One is the palace 
of King Manuha, the last of the Thatén Kings, whom Anaw- 
ra-hta brought captive to Pagan in A. D. 1057; the other is the 
Pitakatatk, or library, erected to receive “the five elephant-loads of 
palm-leaf manuscripts” which Anawra-hta brought with Manuha 
from That6n. 


The palace of Manuha at Myinpagan is built of the same green- 
ish sandstone as the Kyaukku temple, but the stones cover only 
ten inches of the exterior wall; the side facing the interior, is brick, 
but the four pillars supporting the roof of the central chamber, 
the throne room, are stone, and exhibit minute carving in keeping 
with that of the Kyaukku temple. The palace has also perforated 
windows with ornamental designs similar to those in the Kyaukku- 
énhmin, The architectural structure of the Prtakatatk differs in 
many respects, but there are the same sandstone windows with like 
designs. The Nagayén pagoda, which was built before the Ananda 
in B. E. 418 (A. D. 1056) already substitutes bricks for stone in 
the apertures, laid in a fashion to form cross-shaped loop-holes. 
In later structures the perforated windows entirely disappear and 
nothing but the frame-work is left. The condensed details of or- 
namentation and architecture of the oldest edifices in Pagan gra- 
dually changed to the inane coarse platitudes of the Thatbyinnyu 
pagoda, built in B. E. 503 (A. D. 1134), by King Alaungsithu, 
grand as an imposing mass of brick-work and mortar, white-washed 
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walls, clumsy, snub-nosed, short-necked, and grosse téte images of 
Gautama Buddha of Shan extraction. The*delicate details of 
architectural structure, exhibited in the Kyaukku temple, Manuha’s 
palace, and the Pitakataik, disappear in the gigantic expansion of 
Kyansittha’s and Narapatisithu’s temples. 

On the plateau stretching to the south of the Kyaukku temple 
-stand several smaller pagodas, all in ruins except one, about a hun- 
dred feet to the south-east of the main building. It is of the 
“mitre” type and measures thirty-two feet from west to east 
and twenty-two feet from north to south. The shrine erected 
by the hapless Kyawzwa, the last King of Pagan, before it was 
parcelled out among a number of Shan adventurers, was built in 
close imitation of the small ancient Kuzeit pagoda, erected by 
King Kyansittha in A. D. 1069. Like most pagodas of this 
style, the flamboyant spire rises right over the principal cham- 
ber containing the image. At the height of sixteen feet, the inner 
four walls of the image-chamber begin to incline towards each 
other and meet in an apex at the height of twenty feet. The 
walls are covered with plaster and painted all over with scrolls, fes- 
toons, arabesques, and bands of “ pearl” design holding entwin- 
ed seated Buddhas, animals, chiefly griffins, ducks, peacocks, and 
hares. The walls of the antechamber are divided into small fields, 
two inches by two and a half, depicting in black, episodes from the 
Fdtakds in illustration of the many phases through which Gautama 
had to pass. In front of the passage which leads from the ante- 
room to the image-chamber are pilasters with pedestals and capitals, 
and above the vaulted arch rise, in plaster work, the usual spire and 
flamboyant ornamentation. The ceiling of the passage is divided 
into diagonal squares, painted in black and white lines on a back- 
ground of light amber colour, with lateral band of arabesque design. 
The entrance is from the east and has a pointed arch, the ceiling of 
the anteroom is vaulted; all surfaces are covered with ornamental 
designs in blue, white, yellow, and black. The exterior is partly 
covered with plaster, showing the usual ogre heads, scrolls, and other 
designs. An inscribed stone slab lies in front of the entrance, but 
the letters are entirely defaced. There are four other small pagodas 
in a straight line from north to south at a distance of about a hun- 
dred feet from each other. The first of them has also an inscribed 
stone, but the characters are likewise obliterated. About five hun- 
dred yards further due south is a large tank walled in with bricks. 
It was dug by order of King Narapatisithu in B. E. 550 or A. D. 
1187, 

Opposite the Kyaukku temple, to the north, on the edge of a 
deep ravine, are the ruins of two brick pagodas, called Kyidawmu- 
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paya, #.e., pagodas of the royal vista, built by King Narapatisithu 
between the years 550—555 B.E. or A.D. 1187—1192. The Queen 
and her sister often accompanied the King on his visits to the 
Kyaukku-énhmin, but as the rules of monastic discipline forbade 
the presence of womankind within the precincts of a monk’s dwel- 
ling, they were not allowed to enter the shrine, and the King had 
the pagodas and zayats built here, so that they might have a full. 
view of the wonderful temple opposite and rest while he visited the 
shrine and the priests. A short distance to the north of it and 
close to the river-bank, on a cliff about a hundred and forty feet 
high, is the Paungdaw-u pagoda, in a state oftotal ruin. The base 
is Square, fifteen feet to each side; the rest appears to have been 
circular and massive. History asserts that King Narapatisithu 
visited the Kyaukku temple in his royal boat; and in commemora- 
tion of his visit he had this pagoda built over the place where his 
boat was moored. Close to this pagoda, in the soft sandstone 
cliff overlooking the river, are five artificial caves inhabited by 
monks. Behind these caves, across a deep gorge, rise the slender 
spires of the Shwéthabeik pagodas, z.e., the temple of the golden 
alms-bowl. 

About a mile west of Nyaung-u stands the Shwé Zigén pagoda, 
neither so large nor so well built as the pagodas at Rangoon or 
Pegu. The height does not exceed a hundred and fifty feet. It is 
surrounded by a spacious court-yard paved with broad stone flags, 
on which there are a number of lesser buildings profusely gilt and 
elaborately carved. A staircase on the outside leads up to a gal- 
lery, about a third of the height of the principal temple, from whence 
an extensive view of the surrounding country, studded with the crum- 
bling ruins of innumerable religious buildings, is to be obtained. 
Round the square base of the Shwé Zigén are a number of glazed 
terra-cotta panels with bas-reliefs let into the brickwork ; they repre- 
sent different scenes in the life of Gautama taken froin the ¥étakds, 
and as these encaustic tiles are inscribed, they are of considerable 
archeological value. According to an inscribed stone slab, standing 
in the courtyard, the first pagoda was built by King Kyansittha in 
B. E. 457 or A. D. 1094; in B. E. 527 (A. D. 1164) a second 
pagoda was built over the first ; and according to the popular belief 
the space between these two pagodas is filled with treasure. In the 
courtyard stand twenty-two inscribed stone slabs, recording various 
donations to the principal temples made in B. E. 559, 595, 610, 643, 
646, 718, 727, 737) 743 751, 754, 757, and 813, or between A. D. 
1195 and 1440. 

‘**The remaining religious edifices differ in structure from those 
generally met with in Lower Burma; instead of a slender spire rising 
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to a great height from an expanded base, the square brick temples 
of Pagan carry up a heavy breadth in gradually diminishing terraces 
to very near the top, and then finish off abruptly in a curvilinear 
spire, which gives a clumsy appearance to the buildings. Most of 
these ancient temples are not solid at the bottom; a well-arched 
dome supports a ponderous superstructure. Within an image of 
Gautama sits enshrined, and four Gothic doorways open into the 
domed chamber. The most remarkable of these temples is the 
celebrated Ananda, built by Indian masons under King Anawra-hta 
in B. E. 421, or A. D. 1051. In plan it is a square of nearly two 
hundred feet to the side with projecting porticos on each face, so 
that it measures two hundred and eighty feet across each way. Like 
all the great pagodas in the city it rises in seven diminishing terra- 
ces to a height of about hundred and eighty-three feet. Internally 
the building is extremely solid, intersected’ by two narrow concen- 
tric corridors ; but in the rear of each of the four projecting transepts 
is a niche, or chapel, cunningly lighted from above, in which is a 
colossal standing figure, about forty feet high, of each of the four 
Buddhas of the present 4a/pa, covered with gold leaf. In the 
narrow corridors are about a thousand niches containing small 
stone sculptures of apparently Indian workmanship, representing 
the different phases in the life of Gautama Buddha. 

Similar to the Ananda both in design and in plan is the Shinbin- 
thayaung built by King Manuha of Thatén in B. E. 4o1, or A. D. 
1239. There are four apartments or chapels. In three of these 
are cross-legged sitting images, whilst in the fourth is a recumbent 
figure of Gautama Buddha, about ninety feet in length. In front 
of the building is a colossal stone alms-bowl, about nine feet in 
height. 

The Damayangyi, built in B. E. 530, or A. D. 1168, by King 
Narapati, is quite equal in dimensions to the Ananda, but differs in 
plan and design. In the centre are two chapels, one above the 
other, and on either face are four small chapels, all containing the 
usual figure of Gautama. 

The Sulamani (Chilamani), built in 545 by King Narapatisithu, 
possesses lofty parallel corridors, covered with allegorical paintings, 
round the building on each story. 

The Godopallin built in B. E. 550 by Nandaung-nya, son and 
successor of Narapatisithu, contains three chapeis on the ground 
floor and one above in the centre; lofty arched corridors surround 
the edifice on each story. 

The Thatbyinnyu, built in B. E. 503 by Alaungsithu, is very 
similar to the Ananda both in dimensions and in plan, except that 
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it has only one statue instead of four, standing back to back. Its 
height is about two hundred feet, and it is the highest in Pagan. 


The Bodipallin, erected in 580 by Zeyatheinga, is constructed on 
the same plan as the Bédibin temple at Bodhigaya, but is much 
smaller. [We know from a Burmese stone inscription at Bodhigaya 
itself that the temple there was repaired about 1100 A. D. at the 
instance of the Burmese King of Pag4n.] 


The Thitsawadi pagoda, built in 446 B. E. or A. D. 1084 by 
Queen Pwasaw, the wife of King Tayékpyemin, has four chapels at 
the base connected by parallel corridors. In each there isa sitting 
figure of Gautama; the building consists of three stories: on the 
second story there is one central chamber, in which are four colossal 
figures of Buddha sitting back to back; on the third story is a 
small empty chamber. In the courtyard are five inscribed stone 
slabs, dated B. E. 446, 457, 532, 758, and 804, or between A. D. 
1081 and 1442. Theinscription of B. E. 804 contains an interesting 
list of works, belonging to the Buddhist canon, which were trans- 
lated from the Buddhist Pali and Sanskrit into Burmese by the 
Monk Dhamma Pala. 


The most important discoveries as yet made at Pagan are two 
long Sanskrit inscriptions on two red sandstone slabs now lying in 
the courtyard of the ancient Kuzeit pagoda. The oldest is dated 
Gupta Samvat 163, or A. D. 481, recording the erection of a tem- 
ple by Sugata or Rudrasena, the ruler of Arimaddanapura. The 
second record is written in characters of the North Indian alphabet 
and dated in Saka Samvat 532, or A. D. 610; its object is to record 
the presentation of a statue of Sakyamuni by two Sakya mendicants 
named Bodhivarman and Dharmadasa, natives of Hastinapura on 
the Eravati (the modern Tagaung in Upper Burma), to the Asoka- 
rama at Arimaddanapura, during the reign of King Adityaséna. 
Undoubted proof is here afforded that Northern Buddhism reached 
Upper Burma from the Ganges when India was mainly Buddhistic. 
The remaining inscriptions at Pagan are all written in the square 
Pali alphabet, and what a vast field for epigraphical research is open 
here tothe student may be judged from the following list of inscribed 
slabs, namely, (1) at Wetkyi-in: twelve slabs, dated B. E. 532, 
552, 585, 591, 592, 593, 654, 758, 779, 777, 778, and 804 ; (2) at 
Hngetpyittaung: eleven slabs, dated B. E. 577, 598, 599, 605, 617, 
631, and 661 ; (3) at Siripachchaya : two slabs, dated B. E. 592; (4) 
at Chauk Pala: four slabs, dated B. E. 550 and 632; (5) at Thamati: 
seven slabs, dated B. E. 621, 627, 631, 661, 663, 664, and 696; (6) 
at Ledaunggan: thirty-seven slabs, dated B. E. 552, 571, 576, 584, 
585, 586, 587, 588, 589, 591, 595, 600, 604, 610, 626, 628, 630, 
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631, 633, 636, 638, 639, 646, 651, 653, 704, 737, and 752; (7) at 
Myin Pagan: eight slabs, dated B. E. 446, 490, 553, 592, and 654 ; 
(8) to the north-east of Pagan: eight slabs, dated B. E. 569, 578, 
599, 605, 617, 621, and 661; (9) to the east of Pagan : ten slabs, 
dated B. E. 541; (10) within the city walls: twenty-six slabs, dated 
B. E. 503, 550, 558, 566, 570 573, 575, 589, 593, 597, 598, 599, 
600, 604, 609, 610, 620, 622, 754, and 923; (11) to the south of 
Pagan: three slabs, dated B. E. 603, 636, and 663.” 


A few of the temples and pagodas at Pagan are still looked after 
by the people of the neighbourhood, but there are hundreds of them 
completely neglected and all more or less ruined. Time has done 
much to bring about the decay of these brick buildings, but trea- 
sure hunters have done more. An advantage of the excavations, 
however, is that they show the character and shape of the earlier 
pazodas afterwards built over. 


There are many traces of the earlier serpent-worship which Anaw- 
ra-hta put an endto. Between the two huge leogryphs, which 
form the propylza to the Shwe Zigén pagoda, thére is a rude stone 
image of a serpent, and legends state that a naga raised the hil- 
lock on which the pagoda stands from the bed of the Irrawaddy. 
Near this pagoda also are the shrines to the thirty-seven nats of 
the Burmese, elsewhere described. Mr. Oertel notices that there 
is at That6n another spirit temple with an image of the nat Popo, 
represented as a grey-bearded old man. He adds: “‘ there are 
“some interesting terra-cotta tiles with bas-reliefs, let into panels, 
‘round the square terraces on which the Shwe Zig6én pagoda stands. 
‘The heavy gilding, however, makes it difficult to trace the scenes 
“on them. But there is another large pagoda, the name of which 
“| have not noted, about a mile beyond the Ananda temple, which 
“has a very fine set of these terra-cotta tiles. They are of red 
‘burnt clay, about two feet square, and covered with groups of 
“very well executed figures in low relief, some representing different 
“scenes from Buddhist legends and mythology, while others show 
“distinct iraces of tree, serpent, and lire-worship ; but their chief 
“value lies in their having all inscriptions which will probably enable 
‘the subjects to be identified.” 


It would be very interesting if some account of these bas-reliefs 
could be published in the same way as has been done for the 
Bharhut and Sanchi sculptures in India, as they probably contain 
valuable records of the early Buddhism of Burma, and the spirit 
and serpent worships supplanted by it. Similar terra-cotta tablets 
are found adorning the square terraces of the Thagya Pagoda at 
That6dn, from which these Pagan tiles have no doubt been copied. 
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Stamped bricks of the same kind have also been found among the 
ruins of Tagaung, with Buddhist images and ancient inscriptions in 
the Gupta character of the first two centuries of the Christian era. 
Archzological research has practically ceased since the death of 
Professor Forchhammer. His work, which had little more than 
begun, is thus summarized in the Administration Report for 1888- 
89. ‘‘ The Pagan of the hills, as distinguished from the town on the 
“river bank, consists of a number of curiously constructed shrines, 
“built against the steep sides of ravines, and an almost interminable 
“labyrinth of artificial caves, perforating the low hills for miles in 
“all directions, and even extending to the bank of the Irrawaddy. 
‘‘ These caves were at one time the abode of Buddhist monks. Many 
“contain images of Buddha, inscriptions, and wall-paintings, Both 
“caves and cave temples are older, and in many cases, from an 
“architectural standpoint, more interesting than the shrines erected 
“by Anawra-hta, Kyan-sittha, and Narapatisithu. The bell and stcne 
‘inscriptions are mostly in Burmese, but some are in Mén and many 
“in Pali, Nearly:five hundred of the inscribed stones from Pagan 
“and all parts of the Burmese empire were gathered together near 
‘the Mahamuni pagoda between Amarapura and Mandalay by 
“‘ order of King Bodaw Paya towards the end of last century. The 
“ square stone pillars in the Myazedi have on one side a Pali inscrip- 
‘tion, onthe second an inscription in Burmese, on the third in Mén, 
‘Cand on the fourth a long legend in an unrecorded alphabet and 
“language. Inscriptions have been deciphered ranging from B.E. 
‘420 (A.D. 1059) to the close of last century. The stone pillars 
‘which stand near the entrance of the Pagan Shwe Zigén pagoda 
‘may be older, because they stood originally in Thatén, the capital 
“of Manuha. Many of the clay tablets have legends of unknown 
“date in Cambojan, Mén, Burmese, and Nagari characters. 


‘“The temples and monasteries are all built of bricks; but the 
“ Nagayén, Dhammayén, and Kubyaukgyi pagodas have stone slabs 
“inserted at regular intervals above the radiant or pointed arches of 
“the entrances to give more stability to them. Only Manuha’s 
“palace and the Kyaukku temple are constructed of sandstone. In 
“the former the interior pillars exhibit in relief the effigy of Trimurti. 
“The huge temples of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, such as 
“the Thatyinyu, Ananda, Dhammayé6n, and Sulamani, appear to be 
‘‘ gigantic expansions of the older but smaller temples to the east of 
‘Pagan. The latter show far more condensed architectural and 
‘ornamental details. The structures of Pagan may be broadly di- 
‘vided into the following groups :— 


“(1) A pyramid, octagonal, square, or circular at the base ; 
“solid brick-work throughout, no interior, often with 
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“lateral flights of stairs up tothe gardha or bell. The 
‘‘Lawkananda and Shwe Zig6én pagodas are typical 
“examples of this class. 


‘‘(2) Temples with well-developed interiors, with a central 
“ chamber, over which rises the spire, which is either a 
“circular pyramid or a quadrangular mitre. Of this class 
“the many-storied Thatpinyu and the Gubyaukgyi 
“temples are examples. 


‘(3) Temples with interior galleries and ante-chambers on 
“the four sides, with corresponding entrances from 
‘without. The centre is a massive square (usually with 
“an image of Buddha on each side) rising from the base 
“to the ceiling and supporting the culminating circular 
or square spire above. 


‘“©(4) Massive circular bells standing on a low quadrangular 
“base; they are built in imitation of similar shrines in 
‘‘ Amiruddha in Ceylon; in Pagan they are still called 
‘Sinhalese pagodas. 


(5) The Rahankyaungs, or monasteries, are square, clumsy, 
‘‘ top-heavy buildings ; a chamber for the prior occupies 
“the centre ; a spacious gallery leads round ; the monas- 
‘‘tery is usually one-storied, but has passages through 
“the thick exterior walls, often two or three, one above 
‘‘the other, with perforated stone slabs as windows ; their 
‘ prototype is the next, namely— 


(6) The subterranean monastery, the intermediate stage 
“between the original cave labyrinths in the hills to the 
‘east and the monasteries just described. A square 
“hole was dug in the ground, forty to sixty feet long and 
‘thirty to forty feet deep. The sides were walled in 
“with bricks; at the bottom of the excavation are en- 
‘trances to intricate subterranean passages and caves. 
‘‘ The opening of the hole is on a level with the surround- 
“ing ground.” 


The images of Pagan are for the most part representations of 
Buddha and they form a very curious subject of enquiry. In 
Manuha’s palace Trimurti reigns supreme, the inseparable unity of 
the three gods Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva in one person. Separate 
altars of Vishnu and Siva are also met with, not only in the temple 
of the Hindu masons west of the Thatpinyu pagoda, but also on 
the Buddhist Shwe Zigén, Nagaydén, and the smaller temples of 
Chaukpalla. A knowledge of the occult art of old Indian cheiro- 
mancy would be necessary to interpret the curious signs engraved 
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on the tips of the figures and the palm of the Buddha’s hand in 
old Mén stone images. Brick statues a hundred feet high are often 
met with. Some of the clay tablets exhibit very neatly impressed 
representations of Buddha and interesting events of his life. The 
wooden carved images of Pagan Kings in the Kyaukku temple are 
of particular interest. The pantheon of the thirty-seven mats re- 
presented on the Shwe Zigén pagoda and treated of in the chapter 
on spirits is the only one of its kind in Burma. Specimens of 
rich ornamental carving in stone and wood, especially on the per- 
forated stone windows, are very numerous. The painting on the 
walls of the Gubyaukgyi, Kozeik, and other older shrines disclose 
an art now lost to the Burmese. 


Dr. Fihrer in his archeological report for the year 1894 gives 
the following details about the pagodas of Ava, Sagaing, Mandalay, 
and other places, to which he paid hurried visits :— 


“ Ava, or Inwa, situated on the left bank of the Irrawaddy in the district 
of Sagaing, was the capital of Burma for nearly five centuries. Its classical 
name was Ratanapura or Ratnapura and Shwewa, the ‘‘ Golden entrance,” 
in the language of poetry and song. Ava, through its antiquity as the 
capital of Burma, is better known among the neighbouring nations than 
Shwebo, Sagaing, Amarapura, or Mandalay. Even up to 1885, the seat of 
Burmese Government was known to the Chinese as Awa, and the Shans called 
the Burmese King Hkunhawhkam Angwa, ¢.e., the Lord of the Golden Palace 
of Awa. The city was founded by King Thadominbya in A.D. 1364, its 
site being selected for its strategical position at the confluence of the 
Myitngé and Irrawaddy rivers and for the swampy nature of the ground on 
its open face. 


‘This deserted capital is divided into an upper and lower fortified city. 
The lower, which is the more extensive, is a square of about four miles in 
circumference. It is protected hy a rampart thirty feet high, at the foot of 
which there is a deep and broad moat. The upper city or citadel, which 
did not exceed a mile in circuit, was much stronger and more compact than 
the lower, but neither the lower nor the upper city hada ditch on the river- 
side. The fortification walls are now mouldering into decay ; ivy clings to 
the sides, and trees and shrubs undermine the foundations. Amidst heaps 
of rubbish overgrown by weeds and thorns, the traces of the separate di- 
- visions of the royal palace (zandaw), the great council hall (yéndaw), the 
apartments of the ladies, and of the seven-storied imperial spire (shwe 
pyathat) are still visible. Amongst the religious buildings within the lower 
fort, Shwekugyi Pagoda, in no way distinguished for size or splendour, was 
in former times held peculiarly sacred, and is still reverenced above the 
rest. When an officer of rank was about to enter ona great public trust, 
or a new commander was appointed to the army, the oath of allegiance was 
administered in this temple with great solemnity. According to an in- 
scribed stone slab, lving on the platform, the pagoda was built in BE. 872 
or A.D. 1510. A short distance to the westward of the upper fort stands 
the Laukatharapu Paya, formerly the residence of the Sayadaw, ot Thatha- 
nabaing, the Buddhist Archbishop of the Empire, built in B.E. 754 or 
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A.D. 1392, by King Thadominbya. The area on which the temple stands 
is a square surrounded by an arcade of masonry ; on each side nine cubica 
towers are erected, and several buildings are comprehended within the 
space enclosed by the arcade. The pagoda differs from the usual pyrami- 
dal structures by having an arched image chamber in the centre of its base. 
On entering this dome, a colossal seated image of Gautama is seen, about 
twenty-four feet high, hewn out of a solid block of white marble. The duil- 
ding had evidently been raised over this ponderous mass of marble, as the 
entrance would scarcely now admit the introduction of the head, which is 
eight feet in diameter. Close by is a lofty brick monastery built in B.E. 
1085, or A.D. 1723, by the Chief Queen of King Siharaja of Ava. The struc- 
ture rests on a brick terrace and is not elevated on pillars as wooden 
pongyi kyaungs usually are. The roofs, rising one above the other in five 
distinct stories, diminish in size as they advance in height, each roof being 
surrounded by a cornice curiously carved in stucco. The three uppermost 
stories contain handsome halls, surrounded by wide galleries. Outer 
staircases, fantastically shaped into various grotesque figures, lead up to 
the different stories. Ava possesses now only nine inscribed stone slabs, 
dated respectively in B. E. 754, 790, 872, 1139, 1140, 1184, 1185, 1208, 
and 1245, or between A. D. 1392 and 1883. 


“Sagaing, whose classical name was Jeyapura, was the seat of the 
Burmese Government under King Naungdawgyi from A. D. 1760 to 1764. 


“Sagaing became, at the end of the last century, a place of religious re- 
sort from the number of pagodas erected in its neighbourhood, as well as 
on account of the manufacture of images of Buddha, which are sculptured 
here of fine alabaster hewn out of the quarry at Myingaung, about twelve 
miles distant. 


“ The fortified city was built on the-same plan as ancient Ava, although it 
was not equal in extent to the fortifications of that capital. The defences, 
however, were suffered to fall into ruin soon after Naungdawgyi’s death. 
Of the numerous pagodas only very few are worthy of particular notice. 
The Sinbyuyin pagoda is surrounded by a high brick wall, from which 
elephants’ heads, formed of masonry, protrude in such a manner as to 
give the wall the appearance of being supported on the backs of those 
animals. [This served as a model for the pagoda built by the Burmese at 
Muang Nan in the Siamese Shan States]. The pagoda itself is a solid pyra- 
mid of brick, about one hundred and twenty feet high, and was built in B. E. 
721 or A. D. 1359. The ruined Shwe Zig6n pagoda, built in B. E. 727, is of 
special interest, as it consisted of three concentric terraces or procession 
paths surmounted by a dome. The lowest terrace contains a series of inscrib- 
ed green glazed clay tablets impressed with bas-reliefs exhibiting scenes from 
the Fatakas. In the neighbourhood of this temple are buried in dense jungle 
ten large inscribed stone slabs, dated respectively in B. E. 730, 731, 737, 747; 
749, 755) 774) 793) 873, and 1187. The inscription of 793 was composed by 
Ariyadhajathéra, the learned monk of Sagaing, who instrueted at Ava 
Dhammadhara, better known as King Ramadhapati of Pegu. About five 
miles to the north-west of Sagaing is the celebrated Kaunghmudaw pagoda, 
‘ Royal work of merit,’ or Rajachadamani. 


It is composed of solid masonry, and in shape resembles the ancieny 
‘hemispherical s¢dpas of India. It stands on three concentric bases each 
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wider than the other; the circumference of the lower base is about one 
thousand and fifty feet, and the height does not appear to be less than three 
hundred feet. The dome ends in a clumsy cone unadorned by a spire or the 
usual Afz. 


“The roof of the dome was once richly gilded, and the remains of wooden 
gilded galleries, which no doubt surrounded the procession paths of the 
three terraces, are lying scattered about in the court-yard. About twelve 
feet distant from the lowest base there is a high stone railing consisting of 
about seven hundred and eighty-four white marble pillars divided into four 

uadrants by four stone gateways. The Kaunghmudaw was once celebrated 
shroughoat Indo-China for its sanctity, and it is still held in great reverence. 
The Burmans boast of the high antiquity of this edifice ; they ascribe its rise 
to supernatural agency; but there is a large inscribed marble slab in the 
court-yard according to which the temple was built in B. E. 998, or A. D. 
1636, by King Thalunmintayagyi of Ava (vide also sud voc. Kaunghmu-daw), 


About five miles north-east of Ava, on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, there 
is a deep and extensive lake, called Taungthaman, formed by the influx of 
the river during the rains through a narrow channel, which afterwards ex- 
pands and displays a sheet of water, about one and a half miles broad and 
seven miles long. This lake first takes a northerly direction, nearly parallel 
with the river; it afterwards curves to the south-east in a lessening sheet 
and diminishes into a morass. When filled by the periodical rains, the 
lake with the river on one side encloses a dry and healthy peninsula, on 
which King Sinbyuyin or Bodawpaya, the fourth son of Alaungpaya, found- 
ed the new city of Amarapura in A. D. 1782, 


‘ Of the many religious buildings in Amarapura now crumbling into ruins 
the only noteworthy are the Shinbinkugyi pagoda, built in A. D. 1794, by 
the heir-apparent and only son of King Bodawpaya, and the Patowdawgyi, 
which is the largest and most handsome of all modern pagodas in Upper 
Burma. It consists of five successive square terraces, surmounted by the 
immensely elongated pile of the pagoda, and was built in B. E. 1180 or 
A. D. 1818 by King Bagyidaw, as recorded on a large marble slab stand- 
ing in the court-yard. White marble panels with inscribed bas-reliefs are 
let into the three lowest terraces. They illustrate partly humorous gro- 
tesque scenes and partly stories from the ¥a@takas. To the south of the 
Taungthaman lake there is a colossal sitting image of Gautama, known as 
Mahasakyavansa, which was built of brick by Pagan Min in B. E. 1211 or 
A. D. 1849. 


* About three miles to the north of the fort of Amarapura stands the cele- 
brated Mahamuni shrine, known to Europeans by the name of Arakan 
pagoda, containing the Chandrasara image of Gautama Buddha, made of 
polished brass, about ten feet high, and sitting in the usual posture on a 
lotus throne within an arched recess. This image is believed to have been 
cast on the Sirigutta hill by King Chandrasuriya of Dhannavati in North 
Arakan, and to be the original resemblance, or ‘ younger brother,’ of Gautama 
Buddha taken from life. 


“The Kings of Pagan, Prome, Pegu, and Ava invaded Arakan from the 
earliest times, with no other intention than to obtain possession of this 
sacred image of Gautama. 
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“In the court-yard stand five gigantic bronze images of elephants and 
men, unfortunately much broken, which are the guardians of the shrine. 
These images, as a well as a few ponderous inscribed cannons measuring 
thirty feet in length and two and a half feet in diameter at the mouth, found 
in the arsenal of King Thibaw, formed part of the spoils of Arakan. In two 
long galleries adjoining the Mahamuni shrine on the south side are collect- 
ed about 7§0 inscribed stone slabs which were brought, by order of King 
Mindon Min, from Ava, Pinya, Sagaing, Pagan, Pegu, Prome, &c. They 
range in dates from B. E. 108 to B. E. 1201 or between A. D. 746 and 
1839, and many of them are of great historical importance. 


Tagaung, a deserted site on the left bank of the Irrawaddy in the district 
of Katha, hides under its débrts the oldest Indian settlement in the whole 
of Burma. In the Mahkayasawin it is stated that Dhajaraja, a king of the 
Sakya race, settled at Manipdra about the middle of the sixth century 
B. C., and that Upper Pagano, or Tagaung, was conquered by him. He 
married Nagachinna, the Queen of Bhinnaka, the last of the Tagaung 
Kings, who on his expulsion by the Tartars fled to Male and died there. 
On the destruction of the Tagaung dynasty the people were divided into 
three divisions; one emigrated to the Shan States; the second to the 
country of the Pyus and Kaurans, over which Muduchitta, son of Kanraja- 
gyi, had formerly ruled as king, and the third remained at Male with 
Nagachinna. The discovery amongst the ruins of Tagaung of terra-cotta 
tablets, bearing Sanskrit legends in Gupta characters, and of a large stone 
slab with a Sanskrit record in the Gupta alphabet of Samvat 108, or A. D. 
416, affords a welcome corroboration to the statement of the native histori- 
ans that, long before Anawrahta’s conquest of Thatén in the eleventh 
century A. D., successive waves of emigration from Gangetic India had 
passed through Manipdra to the upper valley of the Irrawaddy, and that 
thesee migrants brought with them letters, religion, and other elements of 
civilization. The inscription is one of MaharajAdhirdja Jayapala of Hasti- 
napura in Brahmadesa on the Eravati, and the object of it is to record in 
Samyat 108 the grant of an allotinent of land and a sum of money to the 
Arya Samgha, or the community of the faithful, at the great Vihdra, or 
Buddhist convent of MahdkAsyapa, for the purpose of feeding dhzkshus or 
mendicants, and maintaining lamps at the s¢dpa in the neighbourhood. 
The chief interest attaching to this inscription consists in its mentioning 
five lineal descendants of the Lunar dynasty (Chandravamsa) of New 
Hastinapura, namely Gopala, Chaudrapala, Deupala, Bhfmapala, and Jaya- 
pala, and in its mentioning that Gopala left his original home, Hastinapura, 
on the Ganges, and after various successful wars with the Mlechchhas, 
founded New Hastinapura on the Irrawaddy. The vast ruins of Buddhistic 
Hastinapura are now buried in dense jungle, and would no doubt, on ex- 
cavation, reveal the remains of buildings raised by Indian architects and 
embellished by Indian sculptors. Undoubtedly valuable inscriptions would 
be unearthed which might throw new light upon many dark points in 
the earliest history of India and Burma and upon a civilization that ap- 
peared when new Pagan was founded, but then steadily declined. There 
are a few solid circular brick pagodas to the south-east and west of ancient 
Tagaung, namely, the Shwé Zigén, Shwé Zati, and Paungdawkya, which are 
held in great reverence and no doubt are very ancient ; they were repaired 
during the reign of Alaungpaya, as is recorded on three marble slabs, 


35 
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“ Bhamo or Man Maw, on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, possesses in 
the Theindawgyi pagoda a very interesting building, being an immensely 
elongated s¢dpa. The upright post of this pagoda rises gradually in the 
form of the stkhkara of a Hindu temple, and the top is crowned with a 
rounded domical shape, the nearest approach to it in structure being the 
pagodas at Ayuttaya in Siam. [This is the ordinary type of pagoda all 
over the Shan States. The resemblance to the Ayuthia pagodas is rather 
remote and Siamese pagodas or temples have no Atis.] _ From an inscribed 
stone slab it appears that the pagoda was erected in B. E. 749, or A. D. 
1387, and that the classical name of Bhamo was Chinarattha. A short 
distance to the north of Bhamo are the ruins of Sampanago, and about 
sixteen miles east the remains of the old town of Kéktha, the rival of Sam- 

anago in its flourishing days. Practically no over-ground traces of these 
important cities are left, but digging might furnish historical facts, Near 
Mvyothit up the Taping are the ruins of an old town which might be identi- 
fied with old Man Maw. On the Kyandaw island, in the middle of the 
Irrrawaddy opposite Shwegu, there is an interesting pagoda, called Shwe- 
bawkyan Paya, said to contain relics of the forehead of Gautama Buddha. 
The son of the Chinese would-be Emperor Yang-hli is buried here, and 
there are several queer old legends about the spot. At the foot of the big 
cliff in the second defile of the Irrawaddy is an interesting little pagoda 
called Letsaunggan Payd. Old Kaungt6én below Sawadi will no doubt 
yield interesting relics on excavation. 


“ About eighteen miles to the south of Bhamo, on one of the lowest slopes 
of the Wunbutaung hill, above the village of Sawchaungbya, is an old Chin 
cemetery containing five more or less perfect stone structures over some 
graves, resembling miniature stone cromlechs, with a big flat stone on the 
top. The flat stones are more elaborate than the grave-stones frequently 
to be met with in other parts of the country, and at least one of them is 
particularly well preserved, which is very interesting from an archzologist’s 
point of view. he best preserved of these cairns consists of a number 
of stones set upright in an ellipse with a well-cut smooth table-stone five 
feet by four. Here are said to be buried the great chieftains and leaders 
of a people who have long since passed away, before the modern village 
near the place had its name, or in fact had begun its existence. Strange 
weird superstitions are peculiar to the Chins and the Chinbéks, even to this 
day. From the grave of a recently deceased relative, no matter if the dis- 
tances be great, up to their dwellings, the survivors run fine cotton threads 
which are to guide, as they imagine, the spirit of the departed should it 
desire to re-visit its late home. The threads run from bush to bush, often 
in the thick jungle where there is very little path. Where two paths 
diverge, and the road might easily be mistaken by a traveller, these queer 
people put up in a horizontal position, little square shaped tunnels of 
bamboos or sticks, about one foot or eighteen inches high, which they 
call “ mat-paths,” pointing along the correct jungle path, and are meant to 
prevent the spirit of the departed from losing its way on re-visiting this 
terrestrial sphere. Nevertheless, rough and uncivilized as these denizens 
of the jungle today undoubtedly are, they show a very commendable sense 
of veneration, or reverence for the memory of their dead relations and 
friends. They even preserve the ashes of the deceased f. 


1 C é ne or two years, 
storing those relics away in a miniature house. 


After the expiration of 
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two rainy seasons the ashes are carefully deposited in a grave in the 
cemetery, where the usual Chinb6n carved post, or small house, instead of 
the flat stone which is the great distinguishing mark of the Chinbék, is 
set up as a monument in loving memory.” 


It seems very doubtful whether the Chins and Chinbéks ever 
were in possession of this part of the country. Ina few wild Wa 
villages to the present day such cromlechs are to be seen, and the 
upright,stones are comparatively common. 


The actual laying of the foundation of a pagoda is not often seen 
by Europeans. A very good description of the procedure in the 
case of private persons is given in Dr. Anderson’s Mandalay to 
Momien, page 52:— 

“ A small square of ground, the exact size of the base of the intended 
pagoda, was railed off by a fantastic bamboo fence, two feet high, decorat- 
ed with flowers and paper flags. A wooden pin covered witli silver tinsel, 
and bearing a yellow lighted taper, was fixed in the centre and another 
about two feet from the south-eastern corner of the level plot; round the 
first a quadrangular trench, and a deep hole by the side of the other, were 
dug and spritkled with water. Eight bricks, each the exact size of one 
side of the trench, were prepared. On four the name of Gaudama was in- 
scribed in black paint; on the others a leaf of gbld was placed on the 
centre of one, silver on the second, a square of green paint on the third, 
and red on the fourth, each having a border of green. A round earthen 
vase containing gold, silver, and precious stones, besides rice and sweet- 
meats, was closed with wax in which a lighted taper was stuck and 
deposited in the south-east hole by the builder of the pagoda, who repeat- 
ed a long prayer, while the earth was filled in and sprinkled with water. 
This was an offering to the great earth-serpent, in the direction of whose 
abode the south-east corner pointed. It is an interesting relic of the 
snake worship once so prevalent. * * * In the next part of the cere- 
mony, the depositing of the bricks in the trench, the Shan was assisted 
‘by his grandmother, wife,and daughter. He knelt at the north, faced by his 
wife, his daughter on his right hand, and the grandmother on the left, 
The silvered brick, with lighted taper on it, was handed to the old woman, 
who raised it over her head and, devoutly murmuring a long prayer, piaced 
ttin the trench. The wife did the same with the red brick and its taper, 
and the daughter followed with the green, while her father took the gold one. 
The girl in raising her brick, burst out laughing, amused, as we were told, 
at having forgotten her prayers. The four bricks having been properly 
deposited the others were next laid in order, the sacred name downwards, 
and a layer of cloth spread over all. Earth was then thrown in and sprin- 
kled with water, and the hole having been filled up, the ceremony was 


over.” 
This may be compared with a royal foundation such as that de- 


scribed under Mingun (g. 2.). 
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CHAPTER XII. 
GEOLOGY AND ECONOMIC MINERALOGY. 


Our knowledge of the geology of Upper Burma remains very 
unequal. Detailed examination by Dr. Fritz Noétling and other 
members of the Geological Survey of India has been made in 
several places, but.concerning the greater part of the country we 
know no more than we did before the annexation. The chief 
general authorities remain Dr. Oldham and Messrs. Medlicott and 
Blandford. 

The general parallelism of all the streams and hill ranges gives an 
appearance of simplicity to the physical geology of the country, but 
owing to the prevalence of forest it has beersfound extremely diffi- 
cult to determine the stratigraphy, and very little can be oad to be 
actually known about the formations occurring. 

The following are the groups in which the rocks found in Burma 
have been arranged, with their approximate geological position :— 


Name. Rocks: Supposed geological 
age. 
1. Newer alluvium... | Blown sand, littoral concrete, regur | Recent. 
and recent alluvial deposits. \ 
2. Older alluvium ... | Sands and gravels of the older river | Post-tertiary. 


alluvium, laterite, &c. 
3. Fossil wood group... | Sands, gravels, &c., with silicified | Pliocene. 
wood and bones of mammailia. 


4. Pegu group ... | Shales and sandstones, occasionally | Miocene. 
calcareous ; fossils numerous. 
5 Nummulitic ... | Shales and sandstones with some lime-| Eocene. 


stone bands containing nummulites. 
6. Negraisrocks  .., | Similar, but much hardened and sub- | Eocene and cretace- 


metamorphic in places. ous. 

7. Mai-i group ... | Limestone, sandstone, calcareous | Cretaceous. 
shales, &¢., with ammonites in 
flakes. 

8, Axial group ... | Shales, sandstones, &c., more or less | Triassic. 


altered, and occasionally schistose. 


g. Moulmein group .,.| Limestone, reddish sandstone and 


shales. Carboniferous. 
to, Mergui group +. | Slaty and schistose beds, grits, &c. ... 
11. Metamorphic +. | Gneiss, mica, slate, &c., with granite | Azoic. 

veins. ~ 


Of these groups the first three form the greater portion of the 
Irrawaddy valley. The Pegu Yoma consists entirely of the Miocene 
group, consisting wholly of beds of later tertiary age, chiefly sand- 
stone and shale, and the Arakan Yoma and the spurs to the east- 
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ward and the westward of the main range are chiefly of early ter- 
tiary age resting on cretaceous and triassic beds, which rise to the 
Rel Bis in the western face of the range. The carboniferous lime- 
stone and its associated beds, together with the Mergui group, ap- 
pear to run up the line of the Salween, and the main area of meta- 
morphic rock lies to the east of all the other formations. The Bur- 
mese gneiss series consists of more or less granitoid gneiss, horn- 
blendic gneiss, crystalline limestone, quartz, and schists of various 
kinds. In many places the gneiss becomes a true granite. So far 
as is known, there are two groups, the gneissose formation and lime- 
stone, which has been supposed to be of lower carboniferous age, 
but according to recent investigations more probably belongs to the 
lower Silurian formation. 

Metamorphic rocks occupy a large but unexplored area in Upper 
Burma. They form all the higher ranges in the neighbourhood of 
Mandalay and extend throughout a great portion of the country 
towards the Salween. Farther to the northward they extend from 
Bhamo to the neighbourhood of T’éng-yiieh (Momien) in Yinnan. 
The hills that skirt the Irrawaddy north of Mandalay are silurian lime- 
stone, locally charged with crystalline limestone, which is the matrix 
of rubies, and metamorphic rocks composed of gneiss and horn- 
blendic schist, and opposite Kyaukmyaung greenstone and basalt are 

‘found. The Irrawaddy below Ava turns to the west and flows 
through newer rocks, while the crystallines continue to the southward, 
forming a great part of the Shan States and the Karen-ni country 
and extending southwards into Tenasserim. On the west of the 
river the formation of the Sagaing hills is partly metamorphic and 
partly tertiary. The latter are composed of sandstones and shales 
of the Miocene period. 


The gneissic rocks of Burma have more resemblance to those of 
pane India than to the crystalline formations of the Hima- 
ayas. 

The limestone which is so conspicuous near Moulmein extends 
northwards in large hills and ranges into Karen-ni and the Shan 
States. The abrupt rocks full of caves, characteristic of the forma- 
tion, are very noticeable near Mong Nai, and northwards in the same 
latitude as far as West Mang Lon. The same formation is found 
eastwards of the Salween in Kokang and northwards in the Shan 
Chinese States of Kéngma and Chén-kang and probably far north- 
wards. Probably it belongs to the carboniferous series and is 
identical, in part at least, withthe limestone found in the Mergui 
. Archipelago. 

Until fossils are better known it is impossible to say whether the 
Burma series exactly corresponds to the carboniferous beds of the 
Himalayas and the Punjab. There can, however, be no question 
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that both are of the same approximate age. The occurrence of 
marine fossiliferous rocks of the carboniferous period at the two ex- 
tremities of the extra peninsular area of British India, and the com- 
plete absence of any marine Palzozoic fossils within the peninsular 
region, afford the most striking illustration of the great divergence 
between the geological history of peninsular India and that of the 
surrounding countries. 


In the Arakan range, running up into the Chin Hills, the rocks of 
the main range consist of rather hard sandstone and shales, greatly 
contorted and broken, traversed by numerous small veins of quartz, 
often slaty and sometimes schistose. The only characteristic beds 
are some white speckled grits, interbedded with shales and sand- 
stones, thirty-five miles west of Thayetmyo ; a band of dark blue shale 
with conglomerate, part of which is calcareous; and some thick- 
bedded shales passing into massive sandy shales, with hard nodules 
interspersed. To the northward there is a thick band of very pure 
limestone. 


The main outcrop of nummulitic rocks extends from north to 
south-east of the Arakan and Chin Hills and west of the Irrawaddy. 
The beds have a general dip to the eastward. There are occasional 
outcrops of serpentine. The surface rocks are generally shales 
and sandstone. Coal has been found, but hitherto has not paid for 
its working, 


The Irrawaddy valley from the old frontier to the neighbourhood 
of Ava, where the metamorphic area is entered, consists of the same 
tertiary rocks as are traversed by the river in Pegu. It is uncertain 
whether any true nummulitic rocks occur in the neighbourhood of 
the river or whether all the fossiliferous clays and shales should be 
referred to the Pegu Miocene group, but the latter is well represented. 
About fifty miles rorth-north-east of Yenangyaung and twenty-five 
to thirty miles east-south-east of Pagan, the extinct volcano of 
Popa rises to a height of three thousand feet above the rolling 
country, composed of Pliocene sands and gravels. The peak con- 
sists of ash breccia, but lava flows, mostly trachytic, form the lower 
slopes and the surface round the base of the volcano... Amongst 
these flows are some of a beautiful porphyry with crystals of pyroxene. 
The volcano is supposed by Mr. Blandford to have been in action 
during the Pliocene period. 

Here and there on the edge of the alluvial tracts laterite of the 
detrital low-level type is found, forming as usual a cap to other rocks 
and having a very low dip towards the river from the sides of the 
valleys. The laterite seems to form the basement bed of the post- 
tertiary gravels and sands: and laterite gravels are largely dispersed 
through the older alluvial deposits, To the east of the Sittang river 
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there is a well-marked belt of this formation along the base of the 
metamorphic hills. The laterite rock here forms a plateau, rising 
forty or fifty feet above the alluvium of the Sittang valley. 


Along the margin of the Irrawaddy and Sittang alluvium, there is 
a broad but interrupted belt of undulating ground, clearly distin- 
guished from the flat alluvial plains near the river, both by the 
greater inequality of its surface and by its more sandy character. 
This tract is known as /ndatng, or the country of the i” tree (Dip- 
terocarpus tuberculatus). This Indaing tract is composed chiefly of 
gravel, derived in a great measure from the neighbouring hills, but 
partly from a distance, a portion being washed from the top of the 
hills, and the rest deposited by the river. Besides this, large tracts 
of the same alluvial deposits are found in places isolated in the 
delta, occasionally being raised to a considerable height above the 
flat country around. One such tract, twenty miles long from north- 
east to south-west by ten broad, occurs east of Ngaputan, south of 
Bassein. Another of about the same dimensions lies to the south- 
west of Rangoon. These may be ancient bhangar deposits, or may 
be caused by local upheaval. 

There is no important expanse of alluvial deposits in the valleys 
of the Burmese rivers. The beds of all immediately above the 
deltas are formed in places by older rocks, and there is no such 
continuous alluvial plain as is found along the course of the Gan- 
ges and Indus. The delta of the Irrawaddy has been formed by 
elevation by subterranean forces, and not by the accumulation of 
fluviatile beds of recent origin. Some tracts of alluvium occur here 
and there; but the wide undulating plains in the neighbourhood of 
the rivers in Upper Burma are composed, not of river alluvium, but 
of the Pliocene fossil wood deposits, and the hills which bound the 
river on both sides are chiefly composed of sandstones and shales 
containing fossil wood and bones. 

The mud volcanoes at Minbu appear never to be subject to the 
violent eruptions of those at Ramree, where stones have been eject- 
ed and flames are sometimes emitted. 


The soil of the upper portion of the Sittang valley is clayey, 
mixed with a good deal of sand, which disappears lower down. The 
chief formation of the small hills: is laterite, and but few rocks are 
met with in the low land to the west of the river. To the east large 
masses of limestone rock rise suddenly out of the soil to a height of 
four hundred or five hundred feet. 


The following topographical sketch of the country between the 
Irrawaddy and the Salween is adapted from a report of Dr. Fritz 
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The hilly country east of Mandalay, springing suddenly from 
the alluvial plains of the Irrawaddy, is generally known as the 
Shan plateau, though when the highlands are reached the frequent 
deep valleys seem to produce something very unlike what is gene- 
rally understood by the name table-land. In a geological sense, 
however, the country still forms a plateau, although very much 
changed in its features. The term Shan plateau should, however, 
be restricted to the country south of the great Ngékteik (Ho Kiit)- 
Kunléng valley. As is often the case with plateaux, the highest 
elevations are found along the outer margin facing the Israwaddy 
plains. The highest peak in this northern section rises to nearly 
5,000 feet (4,714). The average height of the marginal ridge runs 
from 3,000 to 3,500 feet. The plateau slopes very slowly to the 
east for a distance of about 20 miles as the crow flies, till it 
reaches its lowest in the Hsum Hsai valley, with 2,339 feet, near the 
village of Kéng-hsa. On the eastern side of this valley the country 
rises again to a height of about 3,coo feet, and has the appearance 
of forming a hill range running from north to south. This, however, 
is only the western slope of a second plateau slowly falling to the 
east and this particular feature of a steep slope facing west with a 
gradual dip to the east is several times repeated in the country lying 
east and south of the Ho Kiit or Ngékteik pass. Asa result of 
this formation all the chief valleys run nearly north and south. 

The country north of the Ho Kit-Kunléng valley cannot be de- 
scribed as a plateau, owing to the various systems of hill ranges. It 
is very difficult to say whether these predominate in one direction. 
It seems, however, that the direction from west to east of the main 
ranges was the original one. The direction of the valleys does not 
show the regularity of the southern part, and eae ge in fact no 
definite trend. The tracts north and south of the Ho Kit-Kunléng 
valley are thus perfectly different as regards their topographical 
features, and this Dr. Noétling shows is in a great measure due to 
their different geological constitution. 

The boundary which separates the plateaulike south from the 
hilly north is a long valley which begins a few miles east of the 
Ho Kiit gorge and runs in a north-easterly direction to the Sal- 
ween, and beyond it up the valley of the Nam Ting. The special 
feature of this valley is that it has not one naar direction of 
drainage but three. The water runs eastwards from the village of 
Hwe Ka, from 30 to 35 miles east of Lashio, until it reaches 
the Salween. West of Hwe Ka the water runs to the west as far 
as Maw Hkeo (Bawgyo), where it is met by a stream coming from 
the west, to join the waters coming from the east. This irregularity 
in the direction of drainage proves that the origin of the valley 
must be a peculiar one, and so it is, The Ho Kit-Kunldéng valley 
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marks a line of great disturbance of the strata. ‘‘ Two large faults, 
“or probably two systems of compound faults, running from the 
“south-west to the north-east, are distinctly discernible. Along 
“these faults the country was thrown down, but as this action did 
“not of course take place very regularly, one part moving perhaps 
stronger than another, the peculiarity of the drainage system is 
“readily explained. It is very common in this valley to meet iso- 
‘lated hills rising abruptly in its centre. They are nothing more 
“than small parts of the sinking blocks which have become jam- 
“med. Sometimes they still touch both sides of the valley, form- 
“ing a kind of bar or bridge. Such bars breaking seemingly the 
“ continuity of the valley are numerous, and of smaller or larger ex- 
“tension, and they account also in some degree for the direction of 
“ the drainage. A most perfect instance of such a bar may be 
“seen between the villages of Man Peng and Mong Yaw. Here 
“the bar has a length of about five miles and the breadth may be 
“about the same. The bar consists of red sandstone, resting on 
“blue limestone, while the hills on both sides are formed of blue 
“limestone. Thus the lateral boundary between red sandstone 
‘and blue limestone is as distinct as possible, proving plainly the 
“existence of a fault on either side of the bar. Similar bars may 
“ be seen east and west of Lashio, but I have never noticed them so 
“clearly discernible as in the instance quoted above.” 


The direction of the faults is distinctly marked by a series of pre- 
cipices running parallel, on either side of the Ho Kiit-Kunléng val- 
ley, in a direction from south-west to north-east. On the map these 
precipices are shown as short hill ranges. This is, however, delu- 
sive, for these ranges have only one slope and are simple precipices 
facing the valley. It is from these precipices that Dr. Noétling 
developed his theory of compound faults, because several of these 
precipices follow each other in one direction towards the centre of 
the valley. The rise towards the plateau therefore is a series of 
steps, and it is evidently a systern of step faults that produced this 
feature of the country, the precipices representing the fault scarp 
on both sides of the valley. 


The phenomenon is not continuous, but is very clear on the north- 
ern side between Maw Keo and Hsi Paw. Other such valleys in 
the Shan States are those of the Nam Ma and part of the Nam Tu 
(Myitnge). 

There are therefore two systems of valleys, the first running from 
north to south, the second running from south-west to north-east. 
The direction of drainage is always to the south in the former, but 
does not always keep to one direction in the second system. It is 
difficult to say which of the two systems is the older ; but since the 
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second system contains strata which, so far as is known, are not 
found in the valley of the first, and since whenever a valley of the 
first system crosses one of the second the first is thrown off its direc- 
tion, Dr. Noétling considers the east and west system to be the 
older, though close investigation may disprove this. 

The strata forming this country belong to the following forma- 
tions :— , 

(1) The Gneissic. 
(2) The Sub-metamorphic. 
(3) The Palzeozoic, ranging from probably the Cambrian to 

x the Upper Silurian system. 

(4) Red Sandstones of undetermined age. 
(5) Tertiary formation, probably later Miocene. 
(°} Alluvial formation, including river deposits and hill clay. 
7) Volcanic rocks; porphyry of unknown, and granite of 
gneissic, age. 

The limestones of the Palzozoic formation are the most common, 
and then come the shales of the sub-metamorphic formation. Of 
inferior importance is the gneiss, while the red sandstones and the 
strata of tertiary formation, such as sandstones, clays, and coal 
seams, are only ce developed. Alluvial deposits are found 
wherever there is room left, but hill clays are most prominent. Of 
the volcanic rocks granite is only found in the north; porphyry so 
far only appears in the shape of pebbles in the Nam Ma. 


The gneissic formation is particularly developed in the northern- 
most part of this territory in Méng Léng State and along the fron- 
tier of the Ruby Mines district. Its mineralogical composition is 
distinctly that of the Himalayan gneiss, white or greyish in colour. 
The common felspars are orthoclase and albite. The same gneiss 
is again met with on the outskirts of the Shan plateau near Kyauksé, 
where it forms thick beds. Here it is associated with mica schists. 
Gneiss is also found along the right bank of the Irrawaddy in a 
small band extending from Sagaing to the north. In the Mong 
Long State, as well as near Kyauksé, the gneiss seems to be asso- 
ciated with eruptive granite. It is, however, not quite certain whe- 
ther the granite is true eruptive granite, although from the way in 
which it occurs this seems very probable. 


The sub-metamorphic formation appears only to be developed in 
the northern part of this section. It seems, however, that its 
southern boundary is not far from the northern fault bounding the 
Ho Kiit-Kunléng valley. The peculiar topographical features of 
the country north of this line seem therefore to be chiefly due to the 
nature of the strata, gneiss and shales, which are developed here. 
The strata belonging to the sub-metamorphic formation consist of 
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blue or greenish shales containing frequently veins of white quartzite 
of somewhat honey-combed appearance. The bulk of the quartzite 
pebbles met with in the gravels of the plains Dr. Noétling thinks 
originate in the destruction of these quartzite veins. 
The Paleozoic formation is of very large extension in the country 
east of Mandalay. Most probably the isolated hills rising from the 
lains belong to it, although they are very much metamorphosed. 
it certainly begins at the foot of the hills and extends from there to 
the east as far as the Salween, and since the Trans-Salween hills 
have the same appearance as those to the west of it, we may fairly 
conclude that it extends further still beyond the Salween. Its north- 
ern limit is roughly marked by the northern slope of the Ho Kiit- 
Kunléng valley, aithaugh both sides are formed by it. How far it 
extends to the south is not known at present. If, however, the 
limestone hills east of Moulmein are of the same age as those near 


Mandalay the Palzozoic formation has a considerable extension in 
Indo-China. 


The strata consist of limestones only, and dark blue colours are 
prevalent ; greyish, green, and red limestones are scarcer. Accord- 
ing to their position Dr. Noétling distinguished two groups— 

(a) The lower group: Mandalay limestone without fossils. 
, (6) The upper group: Pyintha limestone with fossils of 
Lower Silurian age. 

“(a) The lower group, or Mandalay limestone——The Mandalay 
limestone forms the foot of the Shan hills, and very likely some of 
the isolated hills rising from the plains belong to it. It is of a dark 
blue colour, bedded in thickish layers and seemingly without fossils. 
Along the outskirts and in the plains Mandalay limestone is very 
much metamorphosed. In the plains it is changed into a white 
crystalline limestone which is pierced by numerous veins of quartzite 
and an eruptive rock, the nature of which can only be determined 
by microscopical examination. Along the western slope of the Shan 
plateau the Mandalay limestone has also suffered another metamor- 
phism by pressure. This pressure has crushed the rock to small 
fragments, which then were again cemented by the deposit of white 
crystalline limestone. The limestone is thus traversed by numerous 
fine white veins which produce a very good effect on the black back- 
ground, and I should therefore think it would do very well for orna- 
mental purposes. A distinct zone of about 2 miles in breadth of 
such metamorphosed limestone can be noticed along the western 
slope of the Shan plateau.” 


‘°(6) The upper group or Pyintha limestone.—The Pyintha 
limestone can be easily seen between the twenty-second and twenty- 
sixth miles on the road from Mandalay to Maymyo. It consists of 
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grey, greenish grey, reddish grey, and red limestones, frequently 
rather clayey. It is bedded in thinner layers than the Mandalay 
limestone and breaks into fine big flags. I was fortunate enough 
to discover a small fauna in this limestone, about which I have 
already published a short notice in the Records of the Geological 
Survey of India for 1890. 

The following fossils were collected :— 


Crinotdarum gen. ; isolated links and fragments of the stem ; 
. belong evidently to two different species. 
Echinosphaerttes Kingi spec. nov. ; a gigantic species of this 
well-known genus of the Lower Silurian group. 
Orthoceras sp. cf. regulare, in numerous fragments. 


Although the specimens were very much disfigured by pressure, 
they were quite sufficient to determine the age of this limestone, 
aad: proved it to belong to the Silurian formation, more particularly 
to the Lower Silurian. As the Echinosphaerites limestone of North- 
ern Europe ranges close to the basis of the Lower Silurian group we 
may fairly surmise the same age for the Pyintha limestone. Now, 
as the Pyintha limestone certainly rests on the Mandalay limestone, 
the latter must necessarily be of an earlier age, and being of a con- 
siderable thickness it may be supposed that it represents the equi- 
valent of the Cambrian formation. Unfortunately I was not able 
to examine the strata which followed the Pyintha limestone, the 
ground being not very favourable for a considerable distance, when 
there were again some cuttings along the road. A blue limestone 
of similar nature as the Mandalay limestone was noticed, and the 
same limestone was found as far as the Salween. Though I search- 
ed carefully, I did not discover a single fossil. Now it is difficult to 
say whether this blue limestone is of the same age as the Mandalay 
limestone, or whether it represents a later group. Only detailed 
examination extending over a large area and for a long time will 
settle this question.” 


So far as is yet known, red sandstone is found only in that part of 
Ho Kit-Kunléng valley east of Hsi Paw, and in the neighbourhood 
of Lashio. It rests on the blue limestone, but whether conform- 
ably or not Dr. Noétling did not ascertain. No fossils have been 
discovered in this series of strata, and it can therefore only be said 
that they are of past Silurian age. 


If the sandstones should prove to be of Palceozoic age, the whole 
of the Mesozoic group up to the most recent tertiary beds would be 
unrepresented in this part of the Shan Hills, and therefore either 
the once existing Mesozoic strata have all been washed away, or 
“the present Northern Shan Hills form part of an old continent 
“ which was laid dry at a very early epoch. The present Shan 
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“ plateau forms now only the socle, so to say, of a once mountain- 
“ous country, the mountains, however, having all disappeared, 
“ shaved off by the action of the break-water advancing inland, and 
“it is most likely that the Shan plateau formed up to tertiary times 
“ acontinent. Further examination, particularly to the south, will 
“' prove whether there is any substantiality in this theory.” 

The tertiary strata are, so far as is at present known, only found 
in the valleys belonging to the second system, that is to say, the 
valleys which run from south-west to north-east. As these valleys, 
however, originated by the downthrow of a part of the’ strata along 
a system of parallel faults, it is clear that the tertiary strata must 
once have been in a higher level than they are now, provided that 
it cannot be proved that they have been formed locally on their 
present site. If the first theory is found to be correct, the tertiary 
strata must formerly have had a larger extension. They were, how- 
ever, nearly totally destroyed, and only those parts remain which 
were protected from the sides by being thrown down from their 
original level. If they were deposited locally, it cannot be expected 
that they wilt have a largeextension. ‘‘ This proves that, although 
“ this question seems to be of only scientific value, it has a most 

Coa! ‘‘ important practical side if we come to estimate 
; “ the extension of the coal-fields, Now the proof 
‘‘ of either theory must be found in the stratification of the tertiary 
‘beds. As regards the Lashio coal-fields the facts are not strong 
“ enough to disprove absolutely the theory that they are only local 
‘« deposits, but as regards the Nam Ma-Man Sé coal-fields, the ob- 
“servations are strongly in favour of the down-thrown block 
“ theory, that is to say, that the present coal-fields form only part 
‘of beds, once more extended, which have been preserved by 
“ sliding down in a kind of trough in which they now form the core. 
‘It is, therefore, also possible that the Lashio coal-field is of the 
“same origin. This theory being admitted, it will give valuable 
“ hints where to look for further coal-fields; it is in the valleys of 
“the second system that they may be expected, neither on the 
‘heights of the plateau nor in the valleys of the first system. 
“ Subsequent examinations will be necessary to produce further 
“ proof, but whatever is known at present about the different coal- 
“ fields in the Northern Shan States seems to support this theory.” 

The tertiary beds are apparently late tertiary. The strata in the 
Lashio valley are different from those of the Chindwin, but those of 
the Nam Ma valley have considerable resemblances. The fossils 
which have been found—~numerous fragments of a small Planorbis- 
like snail and another big aaah Shetale so insignificant and are 
besides so much disfigured by pressure that it will be impossible to 
identify them. The question of the age of the Shan coal-fields 
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must remain open, until further more significant fossils can be 
found. For the present it can only be said that they are probably 
of late tertiary age. 


The strata consist of sandstones, clay, and coal seams. The 
sandstones are finely grained, of white or yellowish colour, and rather 
soft. They should, however, form a good roof; the clays are grey 
or brown, easily softened by water. ; 


The coal occurs in beds of various thickness, from two inches up 
to thirty feet. Thin seams are not frequent. The average thick- 
ness of the seams in the Nam Ma coal-field is five to six -feet, and 
a little more than this in the Lashio coal-field. In the Lashio field 
there may be one or two seams and in the Nam Ma coal-field the 
probable number may be ten or twelve or perhaps more. The ag- 
gregate thickness of coal in the Lashio field is certainly more than 
thirty feet ; inthe Nam Ma field about fifty feet. Nothing is known 
at present about other fields. 


Eleven assays of the coal were made by the Chemical Examiner 
in Rangoon, and one in the Laboratory of the Geological Survey of 
Calcutta. The following table gives the results of this analysis :— 


only assay- |! 
t e Calcutta l 


g 

=] 

& 

o 
Description. E 

=| 3 Remarks. 

oe ec 
g=a] 3 
wn — 
‘sta| & 
= > 


SS 


Coal from Lashio, dull colour, 
very brittle. 

Coal from Lashio, probably dif- 
ferent seam from No. 1 seam. 
Coal from Na Leng (Lashio } 21°30 
coal-fields). 


Burns readily; ash 
reddish. 

Burns readily ; ash 
reddish. 

Does not cake, not 
with vapour even; 
ash dark red ; con- 
tains much iron 
pyrites. 


# 8 
& a 


Coal from Nam Ma seam (No. 
1), of bright colour, but rather 
friable. 

Coal from Nam Ma seam (No. 
2), of bright colour, but rather 
brittle. 

Coal from Nam Ma seam (No. 
3), of bright jetty colour, hard 
but laminated, best sample. 

Coal from Nam Ma seam (No. 
4), of bright colour, but rather 

brittle. 


Average, with inter- 
vening earth matter, 


Fracture glistening. 
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ng 1 8 
é SS} e2| . 
e Description. s £2 z 8 Remarks. 
2 Boe § 
“s 3.25) 2 
fo] a7 b= ° 
3 aval 8) 2] 4 
Zz = > rem < 
8 | Coal from Nam Ma seam (No.| ... | 56°08 | 34°08 | 9°84 
5), Of bright colour, laminated 
and brittle. 
9 | Coal from Hwe Tan Pai Paon| ... | 53°49 | 25°12 | 11°39 


the Nam Ma stream, of bright 
colour, a little friable. 

to ' Coal from Nam Sale, atributary |... | 53°71 | 31°69 | 14°60 
of a Nam Péng, dull looking 


coal. 

11 | Coal from Man Séseam(No.1),; ... | §3°60 | 34°22 | 12°18 
; of bright colour, very brittle, 

6-inch seam. 
12 | Coal from Man Séseam (No. 2),| ... | 55°42 | 34°94 | 9°64 
dull looking, brittle, 3-inch 
seam. 


From this table it will be seen that nearly all the samples of coal, 
except sample No. 1, have a remarkable conformity of composition. 
The highest percentage of fixed carbon was 38°58, in sample No. 4, 
the lowest 31°69, in sample No. 10, a difference of not more than 
6°89, and the percentage of ash varies little more. Unfortunately 
nothing can be said about the percentage of volatile matter, because 
the Rangoon essays include moisture. As all the samples came 
from seams exposed in river-beds, it would not be quite correct to 
draw conclusions from these figures. They also show, however, a 
great conformity and, if we assume a percentage of moisture of 20 to 
21 per cent. as proved by the Calcutta analysis, we find alsoa great 
conformity amongst the samples as regards the volatile matter, and 
further see that the percentage of fixed carbon, and volatile matter 
is nearly the same. 

Sample No, 1 had been longer exposed to water than the others, 
which accounts for its exceptional character. The average of the 
eleven analyses from Nos. 2 to 12 of the Shan coal shows the follow- 
ing composition :— 

Moisture .., at 


Volatile matter (including moisture) ... + 55°49 volatile ...34"40 
Fixed carbon aie oe = 34°94 
Ash bee oes vee 9°67 
Total s+ TOO'Or 
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The coal is therefore comparatively speaking of poor quality, and 
can hardly be called coal. The term lignite or brown coal would 
better express its composition. 

As regards its physical qualities, the Shan coal has rather a low 
specific gravity, provided that it is not mixed with iron pyrites. 
If it is not disintegrated by the water, it is hard and has a bright, 
dark brown, nearly black colour (in several samples the colour is 
black), the fracture is glistening, and it breaks in big lumps. If, 
however, exposed for some time to water and air, the colour gets 
dull, earthy looking, and, owing to its lamellar structure and to the 
cleavage, the coal readily disintegrates into small, prismatical frag- 
ments. 

It may therefore be said that the Shan coal when fresh would make 
a very good fuel, and that being rather hard it would stand a long 
transport. Those seams which owing to their friability could not be 
Hy transported should make an excellent material for compressed 
uel. 

The following table of analyses gives the composition of Indian 
coal from Raniganj, Kurhurballi, Assam, Upper Chindwin, Nam- 
kongchaung above Mogaung, Hsihkip near Yawnghwe (Southern 
Shan States), and the average composition of Shan coal :— 


Description. Remarks. 


Not stated whether volatile 


India, Raniganj coal 
matter includes moisture or 


India, Kurhurballi, ave- 


rage of sixteen anal . 
India, Assam asi 


Burma, Upper Chindwin, 
average of eleven analy- 
ses. 

Burma, Namkong near 
Mogaung. . 


Burma, Mantha, opposite 
Thabeitkyin, Upper 
Irrawaddy. 

Burma, Shan States, Pa- 
laung coal-field, east of 
Hlaingdet, average of 
eight analyses. 

Burma, Shan States, Le- 
gaung coal-field, east of 

laingdet, average of 
two analyses. 

Burma, Shan States, Hsi 


Hkip, near Yawng Hwe. 


Burma, Shan States, La- 
shio and Nam Ma coal- 
fields, average of eleven 
analyses 


| 


Moisture, 


not. 


Moisture aes 10°14 
Volatile, excluding 
moisture 3459 


not separated 
from other volatile matter. 
Moisture oes 
Volatile matter, excluding 


moisture 33°56 
Moisture oes 4°29 
Volatile matter, exclud- 

ing moisture oo. 16°86 
Moisture a 2°08 
Volatile, excluding mois- 

ture 12°50 
Moisture we = 22°74 
Volatile, excluding mois- 

ture ww. = 36-26 
Moisture about 7°21 
Volatile matter about... 34°40 


37 
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“From this table it will be seen that the coal of the fields in the 
Northern Shan States is a very much poorer coal than that of the 
fields in the Southern Shan States. In the latter the percen- 
tages of fixed carbon are 65°81 and 70°43 respectively, while in the 
former the average is not more than 34°94, and the percentage of 
volatile matter and moisture is also much smaller. The coal of the 
Southern Shan States would therefore be preferable to that of the 
Northern Shan States, provided there was a sufficient quantity of it. 
The late Mr. Jones says, however, in his report on the Palaung coal- 
field (Records of Geological Survey of India, Volume XX, Part IV, 
‘1887, page 185): ‘ I did not see a single seam which held out any 
‘real prospect of being workable. The seams are exceedingly ir- 
‘regular, that is to say, they are not to be depended upon to extend 
‘to any distance. A large proportion of the coal consists of mere 
‘pockets.’ This is by no means encouraging. The coal seamsin 
the Northern Shan States are more favourably deposited and, since 
they exist in workalle quantities, could be depended upon for the 
supply of fuel to the Stan States Railway, although they are of in- 
ferior quality. Tle ‘ncian coal, as regards the three localities above 
mentioned, is certainly superior to the Shan coal, but the average 
Chindwin coal does not differ so much, volatile matter and ash 


being nearly the same and fixed carbon 1501 more than in the 
Shan coal. 


‘Tf we take only the percentage of fixed carbon for comparison, 
the equality of the M>gaung, Mantha, and Lashio-Nam Ma coal 
is most startling, the figures being 35°98, 34°08, and 34°94 respec- 
tively. The Mantha and Lashio-Nam Ma coal differ, however, con- 
siderably as regards the percentage of ash and moisture, while the 
percentage of volatile matter again agrees. If the whole compo- 
sition is taken into consideration, the similarity of Mogaung coal and 
the coal from the Northern Shan States is really surprising, as will 
be seen from the following table :— . 


Mogaung coal. Coal from the 

Northern Shan 
States. 
Volatile matter, including moisture vee = § 2°67 55°40 
Fixed carbon 35°98 34°94 
Ash 19°35 9°67 


“Can this similarity of composition be anindication that coal- 
fields of nearly the same age as those of the Northern Shan States 
are developed west of the Irrawaddy in the Mogaung district and, 
if so, do these strata extend across the Irrawaddy and are there coal 
seams of any larger extension in the country to the north of the 
coal-field here described? These are questions of no small impor- 
tance, which, however, can easily be settled by actual examination in 
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the field. The last’analysis is that of lignite at Thigyit. It will be 
seen that, although it is poorer in the percentage of fixed carbon, it 
ny belongs to the same group as the Lashio and Mogaung 
coa dd 

Alluvial deposits are found everywhere where there is a favourable 
place for their deposit. The river deposits, such 
as conglomerates, gravels, and sands, are of 
course limited to the valleys, while the clays may be found in the 
valleys as well as onthe top and slopes of the hills, According to 
their origin we may distinguish two hinds of alluvial deposits :— 


(a) deposits resulting from the superficial desintegration of 
the rocks; hill clay. 


(4) deposits resulting from the refuse of rivers, conglome- 
rates, sand, river clay, and silt. 


The hill clay is found everywhere in the Shan plateau. It is evi- 
dently the result of disintegration of the lime- 
stone 2% sttu and as such covers the limestone 
with a coat of varying thickness. It is a red, tough clay and, when 
rane down to the valleys, contributes largely to the deposit of river 
clay. 

River deposits are found everywhere in the valleys where there is 
a favourable place for their deposit. They are worthy of mention 
not only as the matrix for precious stones, such as the ruby or the 
tourmaline, but also because they conceal the coal-bearing strata in 
the valleys. It is because of the thick layers of conglomerates and 
clays that the coal-fields have only been superficially examined. 
The cap of river deposits completely hides every feature of the 
strata underneath, and it is only at places where the present streams 
have cut deep enough, that the strata underneath can be examined. 
For this reason they will also be of importance when it comes to the 
working of the coal-fields. We can distinguish (1) conglomerates, 
gravels, sand ; (2) clay not bedded ; (3) well bedded silt and clay of 
the Irrawaddy plains. Of these different strata only Nos. (1) and 
(2) are of importance here. 


(1) Zhe conglomerates.—Consist chiefly of pebbles of white 
quartzite, always rounded, in various sizes up to that of a man’s 
head. The Méng Léng conglomerates contain rubies and tour- 
maline, the conglomerates inthe Nam Ma valley, quartzite porphyry. 
The pebbles are clamped together by a clay cement containing 
numerous angular grains of quartzite. They thus form a compact 
mass which is difficult to work with tools, but when softend by water 
can readily be removed. Theconglomerates locally change into 
gravels and sands. 


Alluvial deposits. 


Hill clay. 
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(2) Rtver clay.—The river clay is usually of brown or reddish 
colour ; itis not bedded, and, wherever conglomerate and clay occur 
together, it covers the first. In the Lashio valley it lies directly 
upon the coal-bearing strata, where it may, however, be mixed with 
the hill clay washed down. Thus occasionally the most recent de- 
posits of river clay are mixed with sand and gravel asin the Nam- 
stka ruby mines. 

Granite and the peculiar rock piercing the crystalline limestone of 
the Mandalay hill have been mentioned above. 
A few words only are necessary regarding the 
curious specimens of quartzite-porphyry, discovered amongst the 
pebbles of the Nam Manear Nam Ma village. Although only a close 
microscopical examination can confirm the porphyric nature of these 
pebbles, yet their general microscopical appearance is that of the 
true quartzite-porphyry, so common in Germany. The specimens 
collected by Dr. Noétling show different varieties of various compo- 
sition. The origin of these porphyries can easily be fixed, as the 
Nam Ma stream comes from the hills to the east of that village, and 
the porphyry must consequently be found between latitude 22° 33° 
and 22° 35’ and in longitude about 98°. 

In the Shan States, as inall other places, the great lines of distur- 

Hot and saline bances or faults are accompanied by springs 
springs. either hot or brackish. 

They are found in all parts of the Shan highlands, both east and 
west of the Salween. The chief of those in the Ho Kit-Kunléng 
valley are at the following places :— 

(a) Hot springs— 
(1) Ta Péng, near Lashio. 
(2) Mong Li Nam Pong, on the way from Lashio to Hsi 


Volcanic rocks. 


aw. 
(3) Nam Hsim, near Hsi Paw. 
(4) Man Kang, west of Méng Yaw. 
(6) Salt springs— 
(5) Maw Hkeo (Bawgyo), near Hsi Paw. 

The springs appear always to rise on the margin of the valley just 
where the faults might be expected. The Ta Péng spring assumes 
the form of a horse-shoe-shaped tank, thickly filled with grey mud; 
the water is perfectly clear and of a beautiful blue colour. The 
temperature reaches the boiling point. No distinct openings are 
visible from which the water issues, but bubbles of steam rise con- 
tinually from the bottom. The percentage of solid matter is very 
small. Two samples sent to Rangoon were found to contain 0'0588 
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per cent. and o’41 per cent. respectively. The salts consist of 
sulphate of lime and magnesia with traces of alkalies, principally 
potash. It seems that the principal part of the solids is lime. 
This is natural, since the spring issues from limestone rocks. Dr. 
Sinclair, the Inspector-General of Jails, Burma, writes as follows of 
the water:—‘‘ Taken in quantity it would act as an aperient and 
“would beneficially affect a congested liver. Internally and exter- 
“nally it would probably be highly beneficial in cases of chronic 
“rheumatism and gout. The salts in solution have come from 
“dolomite in all likelihood. Much of the sub-soil water of Upper 
“ Burma is similarly charged, though not to the same extent.” 

The Maw Hkeo salt-well is described separately under the head 
of salt. 


THE Rusy MINES. 


The chief ruby mines of Burma are situated in an elevated 
tract on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, about 60 miles east of the 
river and go miles north-north-west of Mandalay. Although rubies 
have been found at one or two other sites, mining operations have 
always practically been confined to the three townships of Mogék, 
Kyatpyin, and Kathé. These lie in a belt of country of irregular 
width at an elevation of between 4,000 and 5,500 feet above mean 
sea level. Mines formerly existed in the Inkyauk valley near Ber- 
nardmyo, at Wapyudaung, 11 miles from Thabeitkyin, and at 
Laungni, 80 miles to the south-south-west of Kyatpyin, but they 
seem to have been long given up. The ruby tract proper, consist- 
ing of mines at work and those abandoned, covers an area of about 
66 square miles, whilst the area in which mines are in active ope- 
ration extends to 45 square miles. 


The general trend of the mountain ranges of the tract is irregu- 
larly in an east and west direction. Mogék valley bottom, where 
the principal alluvial workings are situated, is at a level of 4,100 
feet above the sea, and lies north-east and south-west. It is bound- 
ed on the north and east by high ranges, rising in the Kyindaung 
peak toa height of 7,362 feet. The Yeni stream passes through the 
valley and at its western extremity takes a sharp turn to the south 
and so leaves it. The western end of the valley is blocked by low 
hills and ridges, which increase in height westwards to the point 
where they form the eastern boundary of the Kathé Valley. The 
mountains which form the northern boundary of the Mogok Valley 
sweep to the north-west and gain considerably in height, one peak, 
Taung-ni, being 3,775 feet above the village and 7,775 above sea- 
level. From this the country slopes away gradually to a wide tract 
of low hills and minor valleys. The hillsides have mostly been 
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cleared of heavy jungle and are covered with scrub and high grass, 
with low trees dotted here and there. The valley itself is flat-bot- 
tomed, about two miles in length, and laid out in rice cultivation, 
and is bounded by hillocky land where the old alluvial workings were 
carried on, latterly at the head of the valley. The Yeni is a fair-sized 
stream some fifteen yards in width. From Taungni the northern 
watershed turns south-east and passing through the Sagyima range 
falls away in height as it curves round to form the western termi- 
nation of the Kyatpyin Valley. The southern side of this and of the 
Kathé Valley consists of low rounded ridges. The Kathé Valley, 
which may be considered an offshoot of that of Kvatpyin, is of no 
great extent, and is traversed by two small streams which unite near 
the village and join the Nagu, which flows through Kyatpyin. The 
valley of Kypatpyin is narrow, but is about 2} miles long, and is 
for the greater part under rice cultivation. It is about 4,700 feet 
above sea-level. Beyond Kyatpyin the hills fall abruptly 1,500 
feet. Throughout the hills there are numerous small streams. 


Mr. Barrington Brown gives the following account of the ge- 
ology of the tract, and most of the details here given are taken from 
his report :— 


‘The rocks of the district are of palzozoic age, and are of exceeding 
interest, not only from their being composed of intimately associated gneiss 
masses with interbedded granular limestone, in layers of greater or lesser 
magnitude (which are the matrix of the rubies), but also from their forming 
the bed-rock of the alluvia, the source from which the chief supply of rubies 
has hitherto been drawn. In the gneiss are also subordinate beds of fels- 
pathic granite allied to pegmatite, hornblende-schist, and granulite. 


The strata may be classified as follows :— 


Hill wash. 
** CAlluvium. 


{ Herbie limestone. 


(1) Recent deposits See tes 


Hornblende-schist. 
Pegmatite. 

“ Hill-wash.—Through the great disintegrating power of rain and atmos- 
phere continued for ages, portions of the palzozoic rocks of the country 
have been decomposed, and the resulting materials washed down the moun- 
tain sides, where they now form a covering thereon of from a few feet to 
upwards of 50 in thickness. Portions of the gneiss and other similar rocks 
tn situ on the mountain tops, over large areas, have become entirely de- 
composed, so as to be rendered soft and friable to a considerable depth, 
whilst the limestone has been disintegrated and dissolved. The resulting ~ 
clayey material forming the hill-wash is of various colours, from dark red 
through light red to pinkish and white. The minerals these rocks con- 
tainea nave been iiberated and scattered through the clay. Amongst the 
chiet 1s tne valuable oriental ruby and the spinel, which are found sparingly 
in the red loamy clay, where they are naturally scattered, but occur more 
intimately in the yellow and brown clays in the same deposit, where the 


(2) Palzozoic rocks (gneiss) containing 
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mountain streams have placed them in their beds amongst large water- 
worn blocks, detached from their original position and rolled down. In the 
latter case it is often irregularly deposited, generally amongst the ine- 
qualities of the surface of the granular limestone. It would appear that the 
brownish clay was made up of sorted red clay derived from the decompo- 
sition of gneiss, mixed with the clays produced by the disintegration of the 
granular limestone. Amongst the ruby clay are some pebbles of quartz and 
other rocks which are completely water-worn, while the majority are not so, 
and in some instances hardly one of the pebbles are rounded. ‘he value- 
less spinels called “ minthars” by the miners, are invariably in pyramidal 
crystals ; also quartz in perfect crystals is common, along with a few worn 
pebbles of the same rock ; so that we may infer the rounded pebbles have 
been the result of rolling in potholes and crannies of the rocks, and not 
from having travelled far. Rubies also are found in a water-worn condi- 
tion along with these, but many, though broken, are not thus rounded. As 
we might expect from its mode of decomposition, the ruby clay in this de- 
posit is most irregular in thickness and width. 


“ On washing it and getting rid of the clay, the resultant materials re- 
maining are sand and gravel and minerals. Amongst the former we find 
quartz, gneiss, pegmatite, and granulite, and amongst the latter, besides 
rubies, there are spinels, tourmaline, corundum, garnet, rock crystal, &c. 
The same brown and reddish clays, washed into extensive fissures, cracks, 
and caves of the granular limestone by streams and rains, is another source 
for the production of rubies which was formerly most extensively worked. 


“This deposit is a most valuable and extensive one, and not only are by 
far the greater portion of the present working mines in it, but also nume- 
rous old excavations which were formerly worked. 


“ Alluvium.—In the bottoms of the larger valleys there are extensive 
level deposits of alluvial matter, consisting of clay, gravel, and sand, which 
have been laid down by the large streams flowing through them. This 
varies in composition in different portions of the valleys, being composed 
in the upper part of Mogdk valley of brown, sandy loam, resting on 
coarse gravel, which in its turn covers a bluish-grey admixture of a clayey 
material, containing gravel and sand, together with rounded gneiss blocks. 
This latter is the ruby-bearing portion and is usually from two to six feet in 
thickness. It rests upon a bottom clay in places, and on white floury 
kaolin, with white mica, the result of the decomposition of the bed-rock, in 
others. The thickness of the whole deposit is here from ten to twelve 
feet. The ¢wén/dns in front of Mogék village are from twenty to twenty- 
nine feet in depth to the bottom of the ruby sand and gravel, which is there 
from five to seven feet in thickness, but very variable. The ruby-produc- 
ing material is composed of yellowish sand containing coarse, rounded 
gneiss shingle, resting on a substratum of yellowish-brown clay, enclosing 
afew pebbles, but norubies. In the ¢win/éns in alluvium near the vil- 
lage of Taungway and the river we find a yellowand red loamy top clay to 
a depth of twenty-four feet, when three to four feet of yellowish sand, with 
large water-worn rocks of gneiss and pegmatite, is reached, resting on an 
under-clay of decomposed gneiss of a micaceous character. 


“ The alluvium between Taungway and Mintada, away from the river, is 
red and yellow loam, with large blocks of pegmatite for a depth of fifteen 
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feet to the white decomposed bed rock, and the ruby gravel is shallow and 
irregular. At another part nearer Mintada the strata sunk through is a 
black clay and sand. 

In the Yebo Valley the few pits there show a brown loam passing into 
grey clay, having a thickness of twelve feet, when the dark grey ruby sand 
and gravel is reached. Zwnléns are not now being worked in the allu- 
vium of the Kyatpyen, Kathay, or the minor valleys of that district at the 
present time, but there are the remains of numerous small round pits to be 
seen, the sides of which have fallen in, and nothing is to be learnt from 
them of the nature of the alluvium they passed through. 


“ At Bernardmyo, in the Injouk valley, some old workings in a branch 
creek of the Injouk river near the cantonments show the materials thrown 
out of the numerous pits, although the greater portion has been washed 
away. The depth of these was some twelve feet, and the clay extracted 
was of two kinds, a bluish grey, and a yellowish with much quartz gravel 
barely water-worn. There are some very perfect specimens of rock crys- 
tal lying about. From these mines sapphires of good quality were former- 
ly obtained. I endeavoured to ascertain the nature of the alluvium 
beneath the bottom clay near Mogék, and whether there was a second ruby- 
bearing gravel beneath, by boring, but was unable to induce the Shan 
miners to undertake the work, the screwing and unscrewing of the rods 
being by them considered a most laborious task. 


“The miners cannot be induced to dig deeper than the bottom of the ru- 
by sand, as the under-clay is soft and dangerous to sink through, its weight 
breaking their light timbering, and accidents have occurred to those making 
the attempt. 

“ Gnetss—In describing the palzozoic stratathe gneiss is taken first, 
owing to its being the chief rock forming the earth’s crust of the neigh- 
bourhood, and in fact of all the surrounding country; the other rocks to 
be described being subordinate in development to it, and, though occurring 
extensively, merely form beds in it. 


“It is of a grey variety, its foliation coinciding with its bedding. Its 
strike varies from north-east and south-west on the south side of the Mogék 
valley, and in various directions between these borings as it is traced west- 
ward to the eastern end of Kyatpyen valley, whilst its dip is from vertical 
in the first-mentioned locality to southerly at angles of from 35° to 40° to 
the westward and northward. In but few places is true contortion seen, 
and then ina not very marked degree, except in the case of some minor 
beds which are of fibrous texture. On the spur running north from Chene- 
daung, a section in the precipice face has a great similarity to beds of grit 
when viewed from a distance; but, on examination, it is seen to be com- 
posed of layers of grey and light-coloured gneiss containing garnets, bed- 
ded with layers of white felspathic rock known as pegmatite, or a variety 
of that granite. 

“It is chiefly a hard, fine-grained grey, compact gneiss of a massive 
character, usually showing its foliated structure by the weathering of the 
surface. The thinner beds are generally grey and light coloured, but are 
sometimes of very dark tints. On the range northof Kathay, near Sagiwa 
mountain, the gneiss is coarser in texture, and has a general greenish cast 
of colour. 
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“Crystals of red garnet are more or less disseminated through its mass 
and it is possible that it also contains rubies and spinel as well, but no 
clear evidence on this head has been obtained. 


“ Granular limestone.—The granular linestone is finely developed over 
the whole region examined, but more especially on the northern side of the 
ruby tract than on the southern. In the former locality its outcrop is seen 
crossing the mountain ridges and spurs in massive beds, forming dark 
grey to blackish jagged peaks. It is bedded conformably in the gneiss, 
the junction of the two classes of rocks being seen on both sides of the 
highly inclined bedding. The clearest of these is seen near the village of 
Pyagén, where the gneiss of a finely foliated grey variety is lying on the 
limestone, its bedding coinciding most evenly with that of the latter rock. 
At the place of contact we have grey gneiss, then a limestone eighteen in- 
ches thick, then gneiss six inches thick, and then coarse granular limestone 
which, traced northwards across itsoutcrop, has a total thickness of some 
nine hundred feet. Near the junction the limestone assumes a somewhat 
schistose character, from the contained mica being arranged in parallel 
planes, and contains a variety of minerals, chiefly brownish and yellowish 
mica, graphite in flat crystals, white opaque felspar, purplish spinel, and 
amethyst corundum. Further away it becomes coarsely granular and of a 
calcspar variety, either white opaque, or bluish and greyish semi-transpa- 
rent, in rhombohedrons which sometimes attain a size of over six inches jn 
length. These beds alternate with fine crystalline limestone, and in 
places white statuary marble. Being joined in many directions, the bedding 
is generally indistinct, but in some places it is very clear, dipping at 
various angles from nearly vertical to 45°, coinciding with the bedding of 
the gneiss. As this is ata more or less high angle to the plane of the 
horizon, and has been compressed in a linear direction, the outcrop of the 
limestone forms a sinuous line from the head of Mogék valley, along the 
mountains on its northern side, through Bobedaung and Kathay to Pingu- 
doung, where it curves northward, and, passing through Welloo, trends away 
to the westward. Its outcrop is difficult to trace in the lowlying grounds 
where it is hidden by alluvium and on some of the hillsides where it is 
covered by hill-wash, but the’ principal layers show themselves on the 
ridges very clearly, and run as shown on the map. There they form a 
feature in the landscape, rising in dark masses, their true colour being 
disguised by a greyish black lichen which coats and clings to their sur- 
face. Thin beds of gneiss are in places interstratified with this rock. On 
the summit of Toungnee Pass the following clear section is seen. Traced 
from south to north it is as follows :— 

(1) Limestone containing red mineral. 
(2) Gneiss finely foliated and semi-decomposed, four feet. 
(3) White limestone, two feet. 
_ (4) Gneiss, thin bedded, six feet. 
(5) Coarse white limestone, containing violet coloured mineral and 
green crystals, also graphite, sixteen feet. 
(6) Gneiss finely foliated, fifteen feet. 
(7) Coarse white limestone. 


“ Descending towards the Injouk valley there are beds of limestone for 
the first 250 feet, containing two layers of calcspar, which stand up above 
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the general surface of the ground in masses some 30 feet high and 15 feet 
in-thickness, 


“On the gneiss hills on the southern slope of Mogék valley no outcrops 
of limestone are visible, but in the gorge of the river Yenee there are beds 
or gneiss in a vertical position crossing it, and striking west-south-west and 
east-north-east, containing two layers of interstratified limestone, one of 
some 30 feet in width and the other 20 feet. These latter are coarsely 
crystalline, although they do not contain calcspar layers. It is possible 
there are many more small beds in the gneiss, which owing to the absence 
of section and the thick covering of hill-wash are disguised. 

“As might be expected, the chance of finding fossils in so altered a rock 
is rendered almost an impossibility. In the bed of a stream rising near 
Toungnee there is a bed of limestone containing small crystals of iron and 
copper pyrites, near which I found a block of the same rock of very curious 
appearance, which is either a singular form of crystalline arrangement or 
some mineralized organic structure. Its true character can only be ascer- 
tained when examined by a palzontologist. ; 

“ As it is in the calcspar beds in this limestone that rubies have been 
formed, and by their disintegration that these precious stones have been 
liberated and distributed in the alluvia, a great amount of interest and 
importance is attached to this information. 

“ Pegmatite or white felspathic grantte—In composition this rock varies 
considerably, containing crystals of white and sometimes of black mica in 
some layers, and in others none. Frequently crystals of schistose are numer- 
ous, when in some instances the colour varies from white to brownish. It is 
generally very coarsely crystalline, but when of a finer texture contains 
garnets. Its development is very extensive, and it forms thick beds in 
gaeiss, where it is principally composed of felspar with a small proportion 
of quartz. 

“ Hornblende-schtst.—This rock, of a very dark variety, containing a large 
proportion of hornblende, is seen sparingly in the gneiss, in a few localities 
confined to the vicinity of the granular limestone, in the Kathé and Kyat- 
pyin districts. One layer four feet in thickness underlies a limestone bed 
at the back of Pingu Hill.” 

It is difficult to determine for how long a time the Ruby Mines 
have been known, but it has been stated that they were first heard 
of in Europe as far back as the fifteenth century. Burmese his- 
torians say that Mogék (the Shan Méng Kat) was taken in ex- 
change for Méng Mit (Momeik) by the King of Burma in 999B.E. 
(A.D. 1637) and that mines were then in operation in the valley. . 
Details are, however, very vague, and it was always the policy of the 
Burman Kings to envelop the mines in mystery and seclusion, 


The rubies were obtained in the mines from a layer of sand and 
gravel in the alluvium of the valley bottoms, by the methed of 
Twin-lén working, or pits in alluvium, from open cuttings in the 
hill-wash on the slopes, called Hmyawdwin, and from caves and 
cavities in the beds of granular limestone by Lu-dwin mining. 
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These were the three forms latterly recognized under native rule. 
At one time there were quarry mines in a bed of calcspar, a coarse 
variety of limestone, but this was discontinued because the miners 
were not allowed to possess gun-powder. 

The fwin-/én are square pits sunk in the alluvium, through a 
stratum of loam and clay, to the sand and gravel layer which con- 
tains the rubies. These pits vary in size’from two feet to nine feet 
square, and are worked by four men to the smaller and ten to the 
larger pits. After a few feet have been dug, strong posts twelve 
feet long are driven down in each corner of the square; and in the 
case of a nine-foot pit, three more at equal distances apart along 
each side. Short slats are wedged across between each post to 
keep them apart, and at every two feet or so light flat timbers- are 
wedged across the pit, each way, into notches in the posts to hold 
them firmly apart, and thus support the sides, The miners then 
proceed to dig out the clay with small, short-handed, spud-like 
spades, and fill it into small, bamboo baskets, which are hoisted by 
balance-poles to the surface. When some four or five feet have been 
sunk another similar set of cross-beams is put in, and half way 
between the two a double set of rourd poles in a similar manner, 
and these are lashed to those above and below by twisted rattan 
canes. Wattling and dry grass or leaves, filled in at the back of 
the spaces between the posts, support the clay walls, and prevent 
pieces from falling in. When they have excavated to the bottom 
of the first set of posts, they proceed to drive down a second set 
inside them, and when these have been driven through the ruby- 
bearing sand, they continue to sink and timber as before. On 
finishing a pit and sending all the sand $p the bank, they take out 
all their timber materials for use in their next ¢winlén. Round 
pits are few in number, and were usually mere trial pits to ascertain 
the presence of the ruby-sand. In ancient workings and especially 
in the Kyatpyin valley they appear to have been extensively used. 


The balance, or well-poles, used for both hoisting the materials 
excavated and the water accumulating in the pit, are strong bam- 
boos supported on bamboo posts, split at the top to receive the 
pole, which is pinned down with a wooden peg. A large basket 
filled with stones is used as a balance weight at the butt or short 
end, and to the longer end which overhangs the pit is attached a 
rope, or thin pole provided with a double wooden hook at the end 
for the purpose of attaching it to the basket. Some pits have five 
of these balance poles, each worked by one man, who lowers the 
basket to be filled, hoists it, empties the contents a few feet away 
by a jerk, without detaching the basket, and then lets the empty 
basket down again. 
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During the night the pits fill up to within cight feet of the sur- 
face with water, which has to be bailed out every morning and takes 
two or three hours. Some of the shallower ¢winléns are emptied 
by rude but ingenious bamboo pumps, placed in a sloping position. 


When the ruby-earth, which is called 6yén, has been taken out 
and placed in a heap, it is washed in a basket made of close 
woven bamboo, and shaped like the wooden’ da¢ea used in gold 
washing. The washers whirl these in the water and give them 
peculiar tosses, which bring the larger pebbles to the back of the 
basket and get rid of all the clayey matter, so that the sand and 
pebbles are left quite clean. The baskets are then handed to other . 
men, who spread out the contents, pick out the rubies and spinels, 
and put them in a small upright bamboo tube filled with water. 
When the washing for the day is done this tube is emptied and the 
rubies are sorted according to quality. The best are put in little 
cotton bags. The sand is then gleaned by women and children, 
who sell what small particles of ruby and spinel they may find to 
the owner of the pit. As soon as one pit is finished another is dug 
close by. A large pit takes eight to ten days’ work, a small one 
four or five. 


Hymawdwins.—This is the most common kind of mine. The 
se Lehi are open cuttings of an elongated form, with the lower 
end opening to a gully side. Capital is required for them because 
water has to be brought to the head of the working, sometimes by 
long trenches along the mountain side. Aqueducts of bamboo 
troughs, supported on cross pieces and stays, have occasionally to 
be carried across ravines. The water is introduced at the top of 
the cutting by bamboo runjets and flows away through a trench at 
the bottom which forms a ground sluice. Long and short handled 
spuds are used for digging, and no te is done until a fair heap 
of byén has been accummulated. As the face is undermined below 
the clay slips down and is washed away. The large stones are 
thrown in heaps to one side, or are formed into walls to support the 
refuse, as well as the sides of the sluice, which is advanced towards 
the face of the working as the process of excavation proceeds. 
There may be one or more sluices, and these sometimes run under 
huge blocks of rock too heavy to be removed. The water laid on 
at the mine head is discharged from troughs at as great a height 
as can be arranged andthe miners throw the heap of ruby clay and 
sand under its stream. The ends of the discharge troughs are 
closed, and by this means the water is scattered and falls ina heavy 
shower on the clay and softens it so that the earthy particles are 
carried off down the sluice. The big stones are picked out and 
thrown away and what remains is raked with hoes to the upper end 
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of the sluice and puddled there. Two or three wooden riffles, two 
feet or more in height, keep back the sand and gravel holding the 
precious stones. This is taken out in baskets similar to those used 
at the twzn/éns and the rubies and spinels picked out. The rule is 
one day’s digging and one day’s washing ; but if many hands are 
_ employed the two operations may be carried on simultaneously. 

Riffles are p!aced along the entire length of the sluice to collect what 
ruby sand may have escaped and these are washed from time to time. 
But the chief washings are in the first twelve feet. Sometimes 
the sluices are very long, when a Amyawdwin has been worked for 
a considerable time.” The process is crude and slow. Occasion- 
ally there are accidents from a sudden fall of surface clay when 
the cutting has gone deep into the slope. 

Lu-dwins.—Few of these exist now, but there are very many old 
cave mines in the granular limestone, and the finest and largest 
rubies are said to have come from them. The caves and fissures 
in the rock extend in every direction and go to great depths, and it 
is the brownish clayey loam found in them that contains the rubies. 
The miners with small oil-lamps, short-handled spades, and baskets 
go down and dig out the loam. Sometimes they bring it out them- 
selves; sometimes perpendicular pits are sunk through wide fis- 
sures and the baskets are hoisted up by balance-poles. Such pits 
are occasionally absolutely necessary for ventilation, Sometimes 
the work is entirely suspended on a good lead by the sides of the 
tunnel narrowing in for a short distance. No ladders are used, but 
the miners ascend and descend the most difficult passages with ap- 
- parent ease. The limestone is so porous that there is seldom water 
in these workings and the loamy clay has simply to be taken to 
the nearest water-supply and there washed in the customary fashion. 
It requires no softening. 

Miners say that there are old vertical natural shafts in Pingu 
hill, near Kyatpyin; one, filled with detritus, it took three months 
to sink through and, when the ruby clay was reached, each basket 
brought up produced half its bulk in rubies. From one, called the 
Royal Lu-dwin, came aruby as big as a walnut, which was sent to 
the King. 

The rubies obtained from the quarry mines in the calcspar rock 
were usually more or less injured, first by the blasting and afterwards 
by being chipped out with hammers. The chief quarry was three- 
quarters of a mile from the village on the north side of the Mogdk 
valley. It was six or seven feet wide, twenty feet high, and with a 
mean depth on the bed of twenty-two feet. The bed is about 
twenty feet wide and of a coarse white calcspar, with two feet in the ~ 
centre of a semi-transparent variety, in which the rubies were found. 
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The miners believe that the best for rubies are the portions of the 
rock where a grey mineral with iron pyrites ts found. 


Besides the oriental ruby, the following are found associated at 
the mines:— 


Red spinel, the spinel ruby. 
Dark red translucent spinel. 
Bluish opaque spinel. 
Light pink opaque spinel. 


Zircon. 

Red corundum. 
Calcedonic corundum. 
Rock crystal. 


Amethyst-coloured opaque Moonstone. 

spinel. Kyalite. 
White transparent spinel. Black opaque tourmaline. 
Black opaque spinel. Graphite. 


Blue sapphire. 


-  Lapis-lazuli. 
White sapphire. | 


Iron pyrites. 


Yellow sapphire, oriental to- Red garnet. 
paz Brown garnet. 
Green sapphire, oriental eme- 
rald. 


Information as to the working of the mines under the Burmese 
Kings is not easily got. It appears that the tract was last leased 
by King Thibaw to certain headmen for one year ending in July 
1886, at a payment nominally of two lakhs and fitty thousand rupees, 
all rubies worth two thousand rupees and upwards being reserved 
for the King. It appears also that King Mindén obtained about 
ninety thousand rupees to one lakh of rupees yearly by direct man- 
agement, and that the highest revenue realized by King Thibaw was 
one lakh and fifty thousand rupees. But the question is complicated 
by the fact that these sums seem to have included the right to 
collect bazaar and house dues and taxes on the gambling houses. 
All rubies excavated were brought to the lessee for exercise of his 
option of purchase. Those which he declined to purchase were 
sealed up in packets and sent to the Ruby Hall in Mandalay for 
disposal, after payment of royalty and various other imposts. 


The mines were leased by the British Government to a company, 
but the hopes entertained have hardly been realized. The first 
lease was granted in 1889 to mine for rubies by European methods 
and to levy royalty from persons working by native methods, This 
lease ; which expired in 1896, was renewed in that year for a further 
term of fourteen years, at a rent of three lakhs and fifteen thousand 
rupees a year plus a share of the profits. The work still con- 
tinues to be carried on by persons licensed to work in the old native 
fashion, as well as by the company. The system which the latter, 
after many experiments, has now definitely adopted, is to remove 
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the surface soil over considerable areas, and then to raise the bydn 
or ruby-earth, which is found some twenty feet below the surface. 
The dyén is then washed by machinery similar to that employed 
in the African diamond mines. The value of rubies extracted by 
this method in 1896-97 was considerably higher than in 1895-96. 


The Sagyin Ruby Mines. 


These mines are situated in a narrow range of hills rising from 
the plain of the Irrawaddy river, at a distance of twenty-four miles 
north of Mandalay and eight from Madaya. The rocks composing 
the hills consist of beds of granular limestone, similar to that of the 
ruby mines of Mogék and Kyatpyin, and are undoubtedly a 
southern extension of the saine strata. There are three distinct 
hills, two to the south and one, considerably smaller, to the north 
of the village of Sagyin. In the hill first reached on the road from 
Madaya are the so-called alabaster quarries. On the eastern slope 
of the second hill are one set of mines where rubies were obtained 
from a semi-consolidated reddish earth filling the crevices in and 
between the limestone beds, also from the limestone rock itself, 
here of a highly crystalline texture, and of a bluish colour. Over 
a space on the hillside, two hundred yards in length and one hun- 
dred yards in width, are to be seen numerous old /u-dwins and small 
excavations. Inthe hardened red earth which fills the clefts in 
width of from two inches to eighteen inches are numerous round 
au of iron oxide, amongst which are rubies and spinels. The 
ormer are small and of a violet tint, which detracts greatly from 
their value. A second set of mines are seen in the third hill close 
to Sagyin village, at its southern end, where a quarry some thirty 
yards in length and six feet in depth has been formed by the 
removal by blasting of a bed of bluish coarsely-crystalline limestone. 
The rubies here also are small and off colour. 


On the western side of the northern end of the third hillisa 
cave mine, and the remains of a large pit on the edge of the lime- 
stone in the alluvium. A notice-board on a post intimates in large 
gilded characters that the spot is “‘the Royal Mine,” Here, ac- 
cording to the Thugyi of Sagyin, King Mindén had over three 
hundred men at work digging out the semi-consolidated earth from 
the interstices of the rocks of the cave and sinking the pit in the 
alluvium. In one month he is said to have obtained thirty thousand 
rupees worth of rubies; and so rich, it is said, was the ruby-earth 
in the pit, that a few baskets of it yielded as much as twenty 
thousand rupees worth. After about a year’s work the mine was 
abandoned, owing to the inability of the miners to cope with the 
influx of water. 
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Operations were long stopped on these mines by the orders of 
Government, but this stone tract was in 1896 reported on by Mr. 
Hayden of the Geological Survey Department. He was of opinion 
that the best part of the field had been worked out, but in 1897 
rules were drawn out to regulate ruby-mining jn this tract. 


A stone-tract was discovered at Nanyaseik in the Myitkyina dis- 
trict in 1893 and was worked under licenses grant- 
ed by Government, in 1894 and 1895, but after 
that year the ruby-bearing areas appear to have approached ex- 
haustion, for the;receipts from licenses fell from thirty-two thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-eight rupees in 1895-96 to eighteen thou- 
sand and eight rupees in the year 1896-97. It is said, however, 
that the colour of the rubies obtained here is especially good, and 
Burmans maintain that, if quarry mines and blasting were permitted, 
the outturn would be very good indeed. 


Rubies have also been discovered at Nam Séka in Mong Ling 

Nam Stka in Sub-State of Hsi Paw. The village and stream of 
Mong Long. that name are situated about fifteen miles south- 
west of the town of Mong Long in latitude 22° 46’ and longitude 96° 
44’. The village lies close to the junction of the Nam Séka with 
the Nam Pai, a stream which is better known in the plains as the 
Madaya river. This stone tract was examined in 1890 by Dr. Fritz 
Noetling of the Palzontological Survey of India. 

The following account is taken from his report on the features 
of the country :— 

The greater part of the strata developed in the northern and 
western part of the Méng Ling State belongs to the gneissic and 
submetamorphic formation, as the latter is called in the Manual of 
Geology of India; a much smaller part belongs to recent river de- 
posits of the alluvial system. No other formations have been found in 
that part of the country, the azoic rocks forming the hills, while the 
alluvial deposits fill up the valleys in different grades of extension. 


The gnetsstc formation.—The gneissic formation is developed 
to the north of the Nam Pai, as regards the country between Mong 
Ling and Mogédk, but in its western continuation it forms the hills 
on both sides of the ‘Nam Pai. The gneiss shows a Himalayan 
character, being of white or greyish colour, the common felspars 
being orthoclase and albite. The gneiss is well bedded and dips 
about 56° towards north. The gneiss seems to be associated with 
eruptive granite, as on the road between Mong Long and Nam 
Séka large boulders of this rock can be observed for a short distance. 
Owing to the dense jungle its exact relation to the surrounding 
gneiss cannot be certain, but it seems to be true intrusive granite. 


Nanyaseik. 
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Sub-metamorphic shales—The sub-metamorphic shales cover a 
larger area in the country than the pneissic formation. The hills 
to the south, east, and west of Méng Long are formed by strata be- 
longing to this group. The strata are represented by red and 
greenish shales frequently intersected by veins of milky quartzite. 
Occasionally some of the shales contain such a quantity of quart- 
zite fragments that they have the appearance of sandstone. This 
group seems to be much contorted, as the directions of dip change 
frequently. 

Alluvial deposits.—The alluvial’ deposits consist of coarse and 
fine gravels, layers of big well rolled boulders, and tough, brown, 
gritty clay, which contains numerous angular grains of quartzite. 
In the Nam Séka mines these different constituents of river de- 
posits do not change regularly. They are deposited without order, 
and thus prove that they have been deposited by torrent and not by 
a large stream. The section of the strata in the pit gives a very 
good idea of this irregularity of bedding. At the farthest end of the 
pit, big boulders cemented by a coarse gritty clay are found, and 
these are covered by a thick layer of fine brown clay. A little 
nearer the river a bed of coarse gritty clay is found in the same level 
as the large boulders, and this is covered by a layer of gravel; the 
clay frequently contains pockets of gravel and sand or big boulders. 
The strata thus clearly indicate the action of a torrent, which washed 
away at one place, say, the heavy boulders, while it deposited a. 
pocket of sand. Behind a protected corner the next heavy flood 
deposited large boulders again, which were covered by a layer of 
clay, and so on. 

The pebbles and boulders chiefly consist of milky quartzite 
Gneiss and granite are scarce. There are occasionally some speci- 
mens of a black or blue silicious shale, but no traces of any limestone. 
The absence of limestone must particularly be noticed because the | 
crystalline limestone is the original matrix of rubies. 


These alluvial deposits are the ruby-bearing strata, but it is only 
in the sand or gravel that rubies are found, not in the clay. This 
proves clearly enough that Nam Séka rubies. are not found in the 
original matrix, but that they, like the rest of the pebbles, sand, and 
so forth, have been transported by the water from some place higher 
up the river, and deposited by the river along its course at localities 
which were favourable for the deposit. These localities are there- 
fore mere pockets of no great extension and may be found any- 
where along the banks of the Nam Pai or of the Mogdék stream. 


The Nam Pai having passed the broad valley of Méng Long has to 
cut its way through the gneissic rocks and shales which form the 
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hills west of the Méng Long valley, forcing its way in a meandering 
course through the hills. Th® valley is frequently anarrow gorge, 
through which the waters flow with tremendous rapidity, while at 
other places, where the valley widens out a little, the river forms 
quiet pools, sometimes of considerable depth. Just before reaching 
the place where the ruby-bearing sands are now deposited, the Nam 
Pai rushes down from the north-east, but is checked in its course by 
a promontory on its northern bank, round which it has to make its 
way, and it takes then a northerly course. Just opposite to the pro- 
montory on the left bank of the river, there was a small ravine, the 
outlines of which can still be traced. Along the slope of the hills 
it seems to have had a very narrow outlet towards the river, while it 
widened out in its upper part. This ravine, being well protected 
against the torrent coming from the east, nevertheless afforded an 
easy access to the water from the north, the bar at its end being low, 
particularly when at high flood the water was pressed against the 
promontory, and, being unable to find its way through a narrow 
passage, was forced into the ravine on the opposite bank ; the ravine 
was thus filled up by detritus of the Nam Pai. Subsequent floods 
may have partly washed away the deposits which were most exposed, 
while others may again have increased, its quantity, but the bulk was 
deposited safely in the hollow of the ravine, probably up to a 
height of fifty or sixty feet above the low water level of the Nam Pai. 
In this ravine rubies were sought for in a pit about four hundred 
feet in length contracting at its northern end to a narrow passage Just 
sufficient to afford passage for one man. It widened out to about 
ene hundred and fifty feet on the surface, but the bottom, where the 
men worked, hardly afforded room for two men to excavate the sand. 
The pit was thus a funnel-shaped hole in which the men worked in 
- permanent danger of landslips. 

To facilitate the digging, a small channel led the water to the top 
end of the pit so that it flowed down the walls and softened the 
hard clay. The sand and gravel obtained was then washed in 
baskets precisely similar to those used at Mogdk. Dr. Noetling 
raploved twelve coolies for three days at the mine, but found no 
rubies at all, What he did find when the brown clay was washed 
away, was a residue of quartzite of various colours, but chiefly milky 
white, numerous spinels of dark purple, nearly black, a few crystals 
of hematite, and an occasional fragment of titanite, or schor! (black 
tourmaline). All were found in the shape of angular fragments 
with sharp edges, so that they could not have been far water-borne. 
His conclusions therefore were that the Nam Séka mine was probab- 
ly a mere pocket and entirely worked out, but that there might be 
other such pockets in small ravines or behind a point jutting out 
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into the Mogék stream, a small tributary of the Nam Pai coming 
from the north. No such local deposits havé since been found, but 
Dr. Noetling’s general conclusions may here be given. 


The rubies are not found in their primary matrix, but in secondary 
deposits of river gravel and sand. They have therefore been re- 
moved by the action of the water from the place where they origi- 
nally existed. These river deposits do not form a continuous layer 
along the banks of the river, but are found in isolated places, form- 
ing pockets of very limited horizontal extension and hardly reaching 
higher than fifty or sixty feet above low water level. 


There is, however, every probability that along the banks of the 
Mogdk stream even on the Nam Pai more such pockets may be 
discovered. The chances, however, decrease below the junction of 
the Mogok stream with the Nam Pai. Unless a large number of 
such pockets are discovered, systematic working would not pay. 


Tourmaline, rubellite, or schorl mines. 


The tourmaline mines are situated north of the town of Mong 
Long in the Hsipaw Sub-feudatory State, in the broad valley which 
runs from north-east to south-west for a distance of about five miles, 
with a maximum breadth of nearly two miles. Their geographical 
position is about longitude 96° 44’ latitude 22° 46’. The valley is 
traversed by the Nam Pai, which comes from the hills to the north- 
east, meancers through the broad plain, and disappears asa wild 
torrent in the narrow gorge which forms the western outlet of the 
valley. The mines are situated on both sides of the Nam Pai along 
the slopes; the most important are near the villages of Nawng 
Taw and Nawng Heng, from two to three miles to the north of the 
town of Méng Léng. These mines were visited and examined in 
1890 by Dr. Fritz Noetling of the Geological Survey of India, from 
whom what follows is condensed :-— 


The azoic formations are the same as those observed in the 
neighbourhood of Nam Séka (v. ante p. 224). 


Gneiss is particularly developed north and north-east of the Nam 
Pai, while the sub-metamorphic shales are found in the south and 
the west. Méng Léng town itself is situated on a low hill project- 
ing to the north, which is formed of green shales, dipping towards 
the west and covered by a thick layer of river. conglomerate of 
about fifty feet in thickness. 


Alluvial deposits.—There are two groups of alluvial deposits in 
the Nam Pai valley, an older consisting of conglomerates and red 
clay, and a more recent consisting chiefly of black tough paddy 
soil. While the first group is found up to heights of about two 
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hundred feet above the present level of the river, the second is 
strictly limited to the low plains. 


The older river deposit conglomerates.—The conglomerates which 
form, so far as is known at present, the basis of the other alluvial 
deposits consist chiefly of well-rounded smooth pebbles of quart- 
zite in various sizes, from small grains up to the size of a man’s head 
and over. Other rocks are scarce, and only occasionally a small 
pebble of blue silicious shale, or rotten schistose sandstone, is found. 
Well-rounded pebbles of black tourmaline (schorl) are not un- 
common, and reach the size of a walnut. These sometimes retain 
their original crystal shape, but are much water-worn. Rose-pink 
tourmaline is much more rare, and Dr. Noetling did not himself 
find any, and was told by the Shans that specimens of any size were 
scarce, 


The character of the conglomerate indicates that it is formed 
from the débris of a country of gneissié and granite rocks. The 
pebbles are cemented by a coarse gritty clay of yellowish colour, 
thus forming a compact hard mass, which 1s hardly affected by 
ordinary tools, as the pick-axe rebounds on the smooth rounded 
quartzite pebbles. 


Both Dr. Noetling and Mr. Barrington Browne, who had pre- 
viously visited the spot, believe, from the nature of the quartzite 
gravel, that it is washed down from a gold-producing district, and it 
is admitted that gold in small quantities is found. Dr. Noetling 
goes so far as to suggest that it was in the washing for gold that 
the tourmaline was first found. 


‘‘ Red clay.—The conglomerates are everywhere covered by a 
layer of tough red clay, not particularly gritty, but containing 
numerous angular grains of quartzite and felspar. The clay does 
not show any sign of bedding, and forms one continuous layer from 
the floor to the top. _Its thickness varies much, as at some places 
it certainly exceeds fifty feet, while at others it is between fifteen 
and twenty feet. It is most remarkable that clay and conglomerate 
never alternate, but that they are separated by a sharp limit, the 
clay being always onthe top of the conglomerate, which it conceals 
perfectly. The soft rounded features of the low hills round Méng 
Léng are due to this superficial coat of red clay.” 


Recent river depostts.—These deposits are more valuable from an 
agricultural than a geological point of view. There is the well- 
known dark grey or black soil, a tough clay mixed with a high per- 
centage of decomposed organic matter, which would afford excel- 
lent paddy-ground if irrigated. These deposits do not extend 
beyond the Méng Léng valley. 
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The older deposits are found in a continuous layer along the 
slopes of the hills which border the Méng Long valley. They also 
form isolated hills or short ranges in the centre of the valley, thus 
proving that they originally filled the whole valley, but became 
afterwards divided, probably by the action of the Nam Pai. 

“ Along the slope of the hills they form a very distinct escarp- 
ment, level at its surface, and in accord with that of the hills in the 
centre of the valley. The deposit of two strata requiring conditions 
so absolutely different, in one and the same locality, and evidently 
immediately succeeding one another, forms a problem which cannot 
easily be solved. The compact mass of conglomerate must have ~ 
been deposited under the influence of a very strong current, while 
the clay must naturally have been deposited in still water. That 
conglomerate and clay cannot have been deposited in or by one and 
the same water is proved by the sharp separation. If they were 

deposited gradually, there must certainly be found some kind of 
' intermediate bed, from coarse gravel gradually leading to fine sand 
and clay, but nothing of this kind is observed, and the clay rests 
immediately on the top of the biggest pebbles. I believe that the 
Mong Long valley formed a kind of lake, on the bottom of which 
the Nam Pai deposited the bulk and particularly the heavier parts of 
the refuse, thus forming the conglomerate, while the silt and finer 
material were carried away. Gradually the basin of the lake became 
more and more filled up, and consequently the level of the water 
rose. Now there must have been a day when the bar which closed 
the western outlet of the lake gave way, and the water, digging its 
way through its own deposits and carrying large quantities of 
them away, thus formed the channel through which now the Nam 
Pai runs and through which the heavier material was transported in 
the past. Occasional high floods may have sometimes restored 
the old lake when the outlet was still narrow and was blocked, but 
the heavier material was no longer stored up, and the current was 
always strong enough to carry it away through the channels which 
formed, in the dry season, the river bed. Along the borders of the 
lake, and wherever there was quiet water, the finer material was 
deposited on the top of the older conglomerate, thus forming the 
younger clay. 

“ There can be no doubt as to the fluviatile origin of both the 
conglomerate and the clay. The theory of a glacial origin must be 
dismissed at once, as neither the conglomerate nor the clay shows 
any signs of glacial action. I did not find any organic remains in 
either conglomerates or clay. That none could be preserved in the 
conglomerate is intelligible, but it is rather strange that no shells 
should have been preserved in the clay.” 
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The mines.—The pits from which the tourmaline are dug are 
numerous and deserted, and those which have apparently been 
worked quite recently may be seen anywhere along the slopes of the 
valley. The place for making a pit was always chosen with a view 
to getting an easy and ample supply of water for washing purposes 
and was so situated that the finer refuse and used water could easily 
be got rid of. The pits are therefore all at a certain height above 
the present river level while the water is brought down from higher 
places in channels of considerable length. They are in fact open 
cuttings on the principle of the Mogdék Amyawdwins, the water 
being delivered by a number of short bamboo spouts at the top of 
the face of cutting, evidently to assist in the removal of the clay, and 
the subsequent washing of the thick quartz gravel bed for the 
tubellite. The face and the sides are vertical, and vary in height 
from thirty to fifty feet. From the layer of gravel and sand, the 
miners by dashing water against its edge from shovel-shaped baskets 
are enabled to see the stones they search for, and pick them out by 
hand. The mines could only be worked during the rains and for a 
short time after. Nevertheless, on both sides of the river, which 
forms here the boundary with the Ruby Mines district, the number 
of mines at a lower level is very great, and one set of old bench mines 
on the Shan States side is nearly a mile in length. 


All the old mines were worked by Chinamen, and it seems possi- 
ble that at a place Mawtu-nim they discovered and mined a vein of 
rubellite. The growth of jungle has, however, made it impossible to 
be certain of this. All the produce of the mines, when they were 
worked, was sent to China, where it found a ready sale. A good 
stone of three ounces weight has been sold for seven thousand 
rupees, and pieces an inch in length and half an inch square are 
valued at about two hundred rupees. The disadvantages of tour- 
maline are its want of hardness (lower than that of quartz, which is 
seven) and its easy cleavage, parallel to the prism, which renders it 
unfit for cutting. There are therefore no purchasers in the Euro- 
pean market. Attempts have been made to lease the mines to 
Chinamen, but without success, and specimens discovered by local 
speculators have so far met with no purchasers. 


There is another tourmaline mine at Maing Min near Mong Mit, 
which is worked fitfully. Licenses to mine there realized eight 
thousand nine hundred rupees in 1897-97. 


Coal is found in many parts of the Shan States. The coal-fields 
in the Northern Shan States examined by Dr. 
Fritz Noetling extend over a tract situated be- 
tween longitude 97° 45’ and 98° and latitude 22° 20’ and 23° 15’, in 


Coal in the Shan States. 


t 
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the States of Hsi Paw and North and South Hsen Wi. They are, 
commencing from the north— 

(1) The Lashto coal-field—Longitude 97° 41’, latitude 22° 
50’, in the valley of the Nam Yao. 

(2) The Man Sé-Nam Ma coal-field—Longitude 97° 45’, 
latitude 20° 20’, in the valley of the Nam Ma and 
Nam Pong. These Dr. Noetling inspected, and his 
report is condensed below. 

(3) Coal ts also found in Wying Hsen Wi.—Longitude 
97° 45’, latitude 23° 15’, along the banks of the Nam 
Seng Sit. 

(4) Mam Yao Valley.—Near the village of Méng Yaw, from 
22 to 25 miles east of Lashio. This coal-field is ap- 
parently only the continuation of the Lashio coal- 
field, and is situated like it inthe Ho Kit-Kunléng 
valley. : 

(5) Man Sang and Ming Pat.—Longitude 97° 49’ and 
latitude 22° 25°. There seems near Man Sang to be 
the western end of a coal-field which extends east- 
wards as far as Mong Pat. : 

(6) Nawng Hsawn, in Kehsi Mansam State. 

(7) Na Niu, on the Nam Téng, south of Lai Hka. 

(8) Sé Lan, on the Nam Mao, or Shweli, river. At all 
these places coal has been found, but has not been 
examined by an expert and what specimens have 
been sent for analysis have been too small for obtain- 
ing definite results. 

The Lashio coal- field, \ongitude 97° 41’, latitude 22°50’. The 
Lashio valley is nearly circular, but the west-eastern axis is the 
larger, and 1s about three miles in length; the north to south 
axis varies from one to two miles. Qn all sides the valley is sur- 
rounded by hills, but those to the north and south are considerably 
higher than those to the west and east, Steep precipices run along 
the northern and southern hill slopes, while the ascent to the low 
western and eastern hills is comparatively gradual. The Lashio 
valley is traversed by the Nam Yao, which finds its way through a 
narrow gorge on the eastern side of the valley. It runs first along 
the slope of the southern hills, then turns to the north and runs for 
a short distance in that direction, only to bend again to the west 
and run nearly in the centre of the valley. After some distance it 
suddenly turns to the north-east and finally finds its way through a 
gorge at the north-west corner of the valley after having turned to 
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the west again. The bottom of the valley is level only for short 
distances along the banks of the Nam Yao. As a whole the valley 
consists of very irregular low hills, which divide it into numerous 
gullies. Sucha formation, receiving drainage from the hills on every 
side, naturally tends to form a swamp in the rains, and the water 
stagnates everywhere between the low hills, so that in many places 
there are nearly permanent marshes in which the marsh date grows 
luxuriantly. 


The blue palaeozoic limestone is the chief formation developed in 
the Lashio valley. It forms the hills surrounding 
Groleey- it, and also the original bottom, In the east and 
south it is covered by red sandstones of doubtful age. The tertiary 
strata cover the palaeozoic in the bottom of the valley, and they are 
again covered by a layer of river clay or hill wash of varying thick- 
ness. This cover of alluvial deposits is a great hindrance to the 
examination of the tertiary strata, as it hides them under a nearly 
impenetrable coat, and it is only where the Nam Yao has cut into 
them that they are exposed. From inspection of such places Dr. 
Noetling concludes that the tertiary beds must be very uneven. 
The soft strata have been partially destroyed and washed away by 
the Nam Yao, which has deposited in their place a thick bed of river 
clay. This fact, together with the impossibility of tracing the ter- 
tiary strata on the surface, renders it exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to connect the isolated out-crops seen here and there 
along the steep banks of the Nam Yao. 


Moreover, it is difficult to fix the locality of the out-crops, since 
this can only be done by searching the banks of the river in a small 
boat, and the banks are considerably higher than the water level 
and covered with impenetrable jungle. It is therefore absolutely 
impossible to say whether an out-crop, discovered after a sudden 
turn of the river, is connected with another previously discovered 
further down or up the steam. 


The first out-crops which Dr. Noetling visited and examined are 
about half a mile to the south-west of the old Chinese fort. The 
coal is exposed in the bed of the Nam Yao, and is only visible when 
the river is at its lowest. The seam exposed is not less than thirty 
feet thick and consists of coal throughout, the few partings being thin 
and insignificant. When soaked with water the coal has a bright 
glittering appearance, but when dry it is dull and earthy-looking. 
As it dries it cracks like sodden wood exposed to the air, that is to 
say, big lumps of coal crack and blister superficially, but do not fall 
into pieces unless moved. Possibly this defect may disappear when 
the coal is not water-worn. 


PLATE XX7T 
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The coal contains— 


Moisture and volatile matter ... ies vee 66°75 
Fixed carbon tee ous eee ae =24°05 
Ash... on see tes oe 9°20 

Total see 300°00 


According to this analysis the coal is of very poor quality, inferi- 
or even to the lignite of Hsi Hkip, which contains 30°26 per cent. 
of fixed carbon. It is, however, not unlikely that long exposure may 
have affected the chemical qualities as well as the hes The 
seam dips at 10°to 15° towards the north-west, the strike being south- 
west to north-east. The floor and roof strata are only imperfectly 
ascertained, but the floor appears to be a greyish blue clay. At a 
distance of about thirty yards another coal-seam ten to twelve feet 
in thickness is exposed. The coal is of the same quality and ap- 
pearance, but there seems no doubt that the two out-crops represent 
two different seams, direction of dip and strike being the same as 


in No. 1 seam. 


For a distance of about a quarter of a mile farther op the river 
nothing can be seen on the bank, the jungle completely hiding the 
strata on both sides. At a sudden turn of the river, where the 
jungle had been recently washed away, Dr. Noetling discovered the 
out-crop of a big seam; the greater part of which was below the 
water level. The coal did not differ in appearance from the coal 
of the other seams. It was, however, a little brighter when dug; no 
exact observations could be taken as regards the direction of dip 
and strike. The more earthy parts of the seam contained numer- 
ous remains of fossil shells, too much disfigured by pressure to be 
of any particular value. The only species distinguished belonged 
apparently to the genus planorbis, There were also fragments of 
another big gastropod, which could not be determined. 


The coal crops out at many other places which need not be 
particularized. 


The analysis of a sample from a spot further down the river gave 
the following results :— 


Moisture and volatile matter ... eas we 54°48 
Fixed carbon eee eee ee oe §=35°44 
Ash eos aoe eee tos ee 10°08 

Total see L000 


— 


30 
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A sample taken from near the village of Na Leng, on the eastern 
side of the valley, was analysed in Calcutta with the following 
results :— 


Moisture eee ie Sas oes eas 54°48 
Volatile matter excluding moisture ... ve 318 
Fixed carbon .,. iis vas ves 33°66 
Ash eae see sea eos 12°46 
Total se» 100°00 


The ash was of dark-red colour and contained a good deal of iron 
pyrites. This out-crop, Dr. Noetling thinks, forms the eastern 
continuation of No. 1 seam, as it has apparently the same direction 
of dip and strike. The seam would thus extend over a distance of 
about two miles and this appeared to be confirmed by the inspec- 
tion of intervening gullies. 

Dr. Noetling continues :— 

“ My first notion when I saw the out-crop of the seam mentioned above 
was that the coal was nothing more than a pocket of lignite, having been 
formed locally in one of the hollows at the bottom of the valley and after- 
wards covered with river clay just as now-a-days the marshes are formed 
on the surface. Although later observations have to some extent rendered 
it probable that the coal was not formed locally, further proofs are still re- 
quired to make certain. It must be understood that the disposal of the 
local origin of the Lashio coal is of fundamental value for the future develop- 
ment of the coal-fields, because, if correct, the Lashio coal would be of no 
importance as regards the supply of fuel.” 

The actual proof can only be obtained by borings. The basin- 
like shape of the valley and the inferiority of the coal seemed to 
favour the theory of a local origin, but when Dr. Noetling examined 
the Namma coal-field, which has certainly not been formed locally, . 
and is not more than thirty miles distant in an air line, he came to 
the conclusion that the Lashio field is not a mere pocket. 


“The reasons which argue against a local origin are as follows :— 


~ (a) the distinct dip and direction of the main coal seams ; 
‘‘(b) the continuity of the strike, by which the locality where 
a seam should be found again could be pointed out 

before the locality was seen and examined.” 


The main fault of the Ho Kit-Kunléng valley may, however, 
have broken it into a series of pockets. If on examination of samples 
which are not weather- or water-worn, the coal proves fit for use as 
fuel, Dr. Noetling calculates that, at a consumption of ten thousand 
tons a year, there is coal in the Lashio valley for seventy-nine 
years, or, if there is more than one seam, for one hundred and fifty 
years, 
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The Man Se-Nam Ma coal-field (longitude 97° 45° and latitude 
22° 20.) 


The Man Sé-Nam Ma coal-field is chiefly situated in the valley 
of the Nam Pong and one of its tributaries, the Nam Ma, in the State 
of South Hsen Wi. 

To the south of the hills which border the Lashio valley on the 
south, there extends a wide region of low rolling hills. 1t is evident 
that this forms a down-thrown region similar to that of the Ho Kit- 
Kunlong valley. The chief drainage of this area is the Nam Ma, 
which runs west and enters the Nam Tuabove Hsi Paw. The Nam 
Ma is formed by the junction of two smaller streams, the Nam Péng 
and the Nam Péng, which join a little below the village of Nam Ma 
and formthe river of that name, It is along the banks of the Nam 
Péng and Nam Ma that the out-crops of coal seams may be seen. 


The older strata are the same as those of the Lashio field and 
nothing more need be said about them. The tertiary strata may 
be seen best along the banks of the Nam Pong between Man Sé and 
Nam Ma. They consist chiefly of grey and yellow sandstones, blue 
shales very finely bedded, like those met with in the Chindwin, and 
concretions of hydroxide of iron. The strata have a general dip to 
east-north-east for about half the distance between Nam Sé and 
Nam Ma, then the dip suddenly changes to the opposite direction. 
The tertiary strata therefore torm an anticlinal fold, which proves 
that the coal seams cannot have been deposited locally. On this 
analogy the Lashio coal-field may also be a thrown-down block. 

The first out-crop may be seen on the left bank of the Nam Péng 
alittle above the village of Man Sé, where there is a coal-seam about 
four inches in thickness. 

The second out-crop is a little below the same village, and here 
a little more could be seen. The lower stratum is formed by a 
thickish bedded sandstone of yellow colour on which rests a seam 
of three inches in thickness; then follows clayey shale about five 
feet thick; then again a coal seam of six inches covered with the 
same clay ; then follows river clay. The dip is towards east-north- 
east at an angle of 15°. 

The results of the analyses of a sample of each seam are as fol- 


lows :— 
Six-inch Three-inch 


seam seam 
Volatile matter including moisture ... we. = §3°60 55°42 
Fixed carbon... ase oes ooo = - 34°22 34°94 
Ash oes see see Pe © 38 0) 9°64 


Total +». 100°00 100°00 
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The best out-crops are seen in the bed of the Nam Péng, near the 
village of Nam Ma. Here, within a distance of under a mile, there 
are at least ten different coal seams, and, if a conclusion as to the 
thickness of the seams may be drawn from the thickness of the 
lumps lying in the bed of the stream, none of them is less than five 
feet in thickness. The coal is of excellent quality, very hard and 
bright ; and it can stand a considerable amount of wear and tear, 
as is proved by the fact that big lumps of fresh coal are rolled 
down stream amongst big boulders of quartzite and porphyry 
without being smashed. However, the coal does not stand long 
exposure to water and air, as under their influence the lamine of 
which the coal is composed become separated, and, assisted by the 
cleavage, crumble into small prismatic pieces. The dip is towards 
west-south-west at an angle of about 20°. 

‘“‘ The following are the results of the analysis of five samples of 
“the five biggest seams of the Nam Péng stream :— 


Not. No.2. No.3. No.4 No.5. 
Volatile matter including 


moisture... » 5682 52°59 6045 5837 56°08 
Fixed carbon... oe = - 38°58 37°64 = 36°15 33°47 34°08 
Ash avs bee 460 9°77 3°40 8°16 9°84 


ee ee 


Total +s 10000 100°00 100°00 00°00 100°00 


Ce eee A ed 


Although this coal is bituminous coal, which should properly be 
“called lignite or brown coal, it will certainly make an excellent 
“fuel. estimate the aggregate thickness of the seam to be about 
“ fifty feet. 


“The causes which render the examination of the Lashio coal- 
“field so difficult, namely, the coat of alluvial deposits hiding the 
“tertiary strata, are found to a higher degree in the Man Sé-Nam 
“Ma coal-fields. The alluvial deposits consist here of a conglo- 
“ merate which near Nam Ma rests unconformably on the coal-bear- 
‘ing strata. The conglomerate consists chiefly of rounded boulders 
‘of white quartzite and porphyries, and is very similar in appear- 
‘ance to that of the Méng Ling valley. Near Nam Ma the alluvial 
‘deposits reach the considerable thickness of about two hundred 
‘feet, and they can easily be traced for a long distance, as the 
‘‘ form a most distinct escarpment lining the slope of the hills to the 
“ east.” 

The area of the coal-field is undetermined, but cannot be Jess than 
twenty miles along the line of the Nam Ma. The want of roads 
and difficulties of transport made it quite certain that these coal- 
fields could not be worked at a profit, even if the coal should prove 
of very superior quality. No further experiments have therefore 
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been made. But, when the Mandalay-Kunléng Railway penetrates 
to the Lashio valley, the question will be finally settled. The line 
will pass through the centre of the Lashio field, but even if the coal , 
there should prove valueless that on the Nam Mais within easy reach 
by a branch line. 

Dr. Noetling’s report on the Upper Chindwin coal-fields holds 

Upper Chindwin out much greater promise of both on account of their 
coal-helds. extent and the better quality of the coal. Their 
chief drawback is comparative inaccessibility, but there is room for 
making a way to ‘‘a coal-bearing formation extending from Thayet- 
“myo right up to the unknown north joining the eastern continu- 
“ ation of the Himalaya hills.” 


The coal-bearing formation in the Upper Chindwin district is only 
developed on the right or western bank of the river. No coal is 
known to occur on the left bank from the mouth of the Yu south- 
wards. 

The area of coal-bearing strata may be more closely defined as 
bounded on the east by the Chindwin river and on the west by the 
large depression separating the high mountains of the Chin Hills 
from the plateau of Upper Burma, known by different names, such 
as Kubo valley, Myittha valley, and so on. 


The map shows that this tract is of considerable length, but of 
comparatively small breadth. Dr. Noetling examined only the part 
which is limited by the Myittha river in the south, the Chindwin 
river in the east, the Yu river inthe north, and the Kubo or Myittha 
valley in the west, z.e., between 22° 15’ and 24° north latitude and 
94° §' and 94° 30’ east longitude. The country thus limited covers 
an area of about five hundred and fifty to six hundred square 
miles. 

The out-crops of the seams are, however, limited to a very small 
area, and the greater part of the country consists of valueless sand- 
stones. The out-crops in the southern part are limited to the 
Nantahin and Paluswa valleys. Whether coal seams also occur 
in the Bénchaung valley is uncertain, but probable. The Nanta- 
hin-Paluswa out-crops extend over an area of about twenty-five miles 
in length and one mile in breadth, and lie not more than three and half 
miles from the bank of the Chindwin. The next out-crop occurs in 
the middle course of the Maku (Mangu) stream opposite Kindat, 
and probably in all the feeders of the Chindwin between the Moroki- 
chaungwa stream and the Yu river. 

Numerous crops of coal-seams are met with along the western 
and eastern slopes of the hill-range bordering the Dathwechauk- 
chaung valley to the west, in the Dathwechaukchaung and _ its 
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northern continuation the Telong valley, as well as in the deep ra- 
vines running down the slope of the hill ranges east and west of the 
Dathwechauk-Telong valley. The southern part of the Dathwe- 
‘chauk basin, as it may be called, is about thirty-five miles in length, of 
which only the middle and north were examined. A glance at the 
map will therefore show that the out-crops form two distinct groups, 
which, however, belong to the same series of strata. 

The first group of out-crops, which we may call the Nantahin 
out-crops, extends along the eastern slope of a nearly continuous 
hill-range which is known under the name of Nuebe Yoma. The 
most southern locality is the well and long known locality west of 
Kalewa. From there the coal seams run in a nearly northern di- 
rection, and can be seen at various places in the valley. They are 
again seen all the length of the Nantahin and Paluswa valleys, and 
they are certainly the same seams which are met with in the Maku 
valley. The total length may be estimated at about fifty-five miles, 
with an average breadth of about one mile, thus covering fifty-five 
square miles. 

The second or Telong group extends between the two hill ranges 
known as Nuebe-Yoma and Tambaya range in the east and Kham- 
hpat range in the west. It extends right up the Telong valley and 
probably far to the north for a considerable distance, while its south- 
erm continuation may be found in the Bénchaung valley. Its length 
amounts to more than sixty miles, and it has an average breadth of 
two miles; thus the area containing the coal measures amounts to 
one hundred and twenty miles. The total area of the coal-fields in 
the Upper Chindwin within the area examined by Dr. Noetling 
amounts to at least seventy-five square miles. 


Topographical features of the country. 


The area, as defined above, is hilly, and its main features are more 
or less parallel hill ranges forming a huge wall-like barrier extend- 
ing unbroken for miles. ‘Towards the east they slope gradually, 
while their western faces are almost perpendicular and present 
nearly inaccessible precipices which render communications difficult. 


There are three distinct ridges. The first and most easterly, 
which runs sometimes close to the bank of the river Chindwin, may 
be called the Kalewa ridge. It consists of two distinct parts. The 
southern is generally known as the Kaledaung, and extends between 
the Myittha river and Nantahin creek. The northern, known as the _ 
Maungbéndaung range, extends between that creek and the Palus- 
wa. The northern continuation, Nansaleindaungdun, gradually dies 
away north of Manhpagale. 
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The second or middle ridge also begins at the Myittha, where, ~ 
however, it is not distinctly marked, as it breaks into numerous 
spurs ; it extends right up to the north and is known as the Bén- 
daung or Nuebe-Yoma. This range is continuous as far as the eye 
can see, and is the southern continuation of what is known in the 
northern part as the Dathwechauk and Tambaya range, which 
extends northward far beyond the Yu. 


The third, or western range, which faces the depression of the 
Kubo and Myittha valley, also begins on the Myittha, and extends 
in one continuous wall, which is only broken through by the Yu 
river far up to the north. Generally speaking the height of the 
ranges increases from east to west, but there is no great difference 
in height between the middle and western range, whichis two thou- 
sand feet on an average. 


These hill ranges are separated by long but narrow valleys, 
which all show a steep western and gently inclined eastern slope. 
The main valleys,—the Bon, Dathwechauk, and Telong valleys,— 
discharge into the Myittha and Yu rivers respectively, but in some 
places, as in the Nantahin or Paluswa valley, the outlet is a narrow 
ravine which cuts with a steep fall right through the eastern range, 
thus discharging the water directly into the Chindwin. These 
valleys are hardly ever dry, but during the rainy season the insigni- 
ficant brooklet, which finds its way through the rocks and boulders 
only to dry out in the sandy plain east of the range, rises to about 
thirty feet above its channel in a tremendous torrent which moves 
huge boulders of hundreds of tons weight like small pebbles, and 
breaks like so many matches large teak logs of fifty or sixty feet in 
length and over six feet in girth. They are thus available as means 
of communication neither in the dry weather nor in the rains. 


The main valleys are frequently crossed by comparatively low 
traversing ridges or watersheds connecting the opposite hill ranges. 
Such a bridge, for instance, divides the Paluswa and Nantahin 
valleys. 

The system of drainage may therefore be divided into three 
groups :— 

(a) Valleys discharging straight into the Chindwin.—To 
this group belong all the ravines which descend from 
the eastern slope of the middle range, with one excep- 
tion. 

(6) Valleys discharging either into the Mytttha or the lower 
part of the Yu river.—To this group belong only a 
few gullies, chiefly those of the Bén, Dathwechauk, 


é 
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and Telong, which take their origin in the valleys 
between the main ridges. 

(c) Valleys discharging into the Nayinsoya and southern 
branch of the Upper Yu rtver.—To this group belong 
all the small ravines which run down the western 
side of the western hill range. 


There is therefore an extensive drainage of the country, but none 
of the numerous channels are available except the two main rivers, 
the Myittha andthe Yu. The Myittha river is navigable for small 
country boats all the year round, but navigation is highly danger- 
ous at the rapids above Kalewa, and in the dry weather even small 
boats encounter difficulties. 


No such rapids exist on the Yu river, but it is only practicable for 
small boats, and these run aground during the dry season. 


The communications of the coal-fields are therefore not good. 
Description of the strata. 


The strata of which the country in the Upper Chindwin is com- 
posed consist chiefly of sandstone; of inferior importance are 
conglomerates, clays, shales, and coal seams. 

Sandstone.—The sandstone is of two kinds, different in appear- 
ance as well as in age. The recent sandstone is rather soft, of 
brown or yellowish tint, giving way easily to the combined action of 
rain and air. It is traversed by a series of joint-planes which run 
parallel to the strike, but dip at high angles up to 80° towards 
the west; these joint-planes, along which the sandstone easily 
slides down, account for the precipice-like appearance of the west- 
ern side of the hill-ranges, while their soft composition is the origin 
of the picturesque points and saw-like crests which are one of the 
main beauties of the Upper Chindwin. On the western bank of the 
Chindwin, above Kalewa, the yellow sand-stone is only developed 
to a small extent, its chief development lying on the eastern bank ; 
from Kalewa downwards the yellow sandstones occur in a larger 
area on the western bank. 


The older sandstone is of a bluish-grey colour, finely-grained, 
and of a hardness which would render it an exceedingly good ma- 
terial for building purposes. The water-worn rocks show a beautiful 
smooth surface, owing to their fine equally grained composition. 
There is a third variety of sandstone, which, however, only occurs 
in the coal-bearing strata. It is very hard and flaggy, developed 
only in beds of five to seven inches, which are divided by a set of 
joints into very regular square pieces of sometimes considerable 
length. 
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Conglomerate.—This consists chiefly of rolled pebbles of white 
quartzite, amongst which are mixed in smaller. quantity blood-red 
coloured jasper and black hornstone. The constituents are cement- 
ed together by a whitish grey cement of not too great a hardness. 
It does not disintegrate so easily as the sandstone, and forms 
therefore a kind of embankment or escarpment along the western 
slope of the Kale range. On disintegration it forms a kind of 
white gravel, which is a very characteristic superficial sign in the 
jungle of the proximity of the conglomerate. The occurrence of 
this bed has been traced from the Myittha as far north as the Yu 
river, and at numerous places between these two terminal points. 


Clay and shales——Clay:and shales are specially to be observ- 
ed in the coal-bearing group; the clay is of dark-blue colour, soft, 
and, when dry, very friable. It is deposited in thick strata, but 
thinly bedded, which frequently contain nodules of hydroxide of iron 
and layers of the flaggy sandstone interbedded. As the different, 
often paper-like beds, vary much in colour at fresh out-crops, the 
clay exhibits a striped ribbon-like appearance. Sometimes the clay 
hardens and forms soft thinly-bedded shales. Most of the coal 
seams are interbedded with this clay. 


Coal.—The coal occurs in beds of various thickness, from half an 
inch up to twelve feet ; but seams of two feet and under are the rule. 
There are about six or eight of four feet thickness, one or two of 
five to six feet, and one seam of twelve feet in thickness. 


The greatest number of seams of good continuity occurs in the 
Maku valley, where there are ‘iventy_ Ave seams. In all Dr. Noet- 
ling estimates that there are certainly not less than forty seams, with 
a total thickness of eighty feet of coal, of which about twenty-four 
could be developed. 

The coal is highly laminated, of a brilliant black colour, and, not- 
withstanding the lamination, very hard in the big seams, breaking in 
big lumps, which stand transport over the rocks for a long time. 
The bigger seams are not easily disintegrated, and it speaks for 
the excellency of the coal that the out-crop of one seam, ten feet 
thick, stands like a wallin the bed of the stream while the surround- 
ing strata have been washed away by the water. The minor seams 
do not show the same good quality, and the coal becomes a little 
more friable and flaky. Some of the four feet seams consist also of 
an excellent hard coal. It seems, however, that the coal deterio- 
rates in quality from the higher to the deeper seams ; at least those 
seams which from their position must be considered as the oldest 
known at present, namely, the seams in the Yu river west of Yenan, 
are of very inferior quality, and some of them can hardly be called 
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coal. In the main ten feet seam, which Dr. Noetling calls the Kale 
seam, there are no partings. It consists of clean coal throughout ; 
but in other seams there occur frequently bands of thinly laminated 
bituminous clay : for instance, several of the five or six feet seams 
in the Nantahin valley show this peculiarity, which must, of course, 
reduce the value of the seams. There are two joint places which 
cause the coal to disintegrate into prismatic pieces, but they are not 
so prominent as to be of great influence on the sound coal. 


The following table of analyses gives the chemical qualities of 
the coal :— 


Table of analyses of different coal seams of the Upper Chindwin coal-fields (assays marked* were made in the 
Laboratory of the Geological Survey; the others in the Government Laboratory, Rangoon). 
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“From this table it will be seen that the coal is a bituminous coal, 
“which therefore cannot be expected to coke ; the highest percent- 
“age of fixed carbon has been noticed in seam No, 23, Tsinaing, 
“ Section III, with 65°59, the lowest with 40°36 in seam No. 4, 
“ Paluswa, Section V ; the lowest percentage of ash with 2°53 occurs 
“in the first, the remarkably high average of 21°go in the latter 
‘seam; the volatile matter inclusive of water shows its highest 
“ percentage, 51°18, in one of the Paluswa seams, its lowest in the 
‘seam No. 23, Tsinaing creek, Section III, with 31°88. Taking 
“the average of all the thirteen analyses of Chindwin coal its com- 
“ position is as follows :— 

1. 


Moisture she oe 3s 10°08 
Volatile matter (exclusive of moisture) ... eee 34°14 
Fixed carbon... seo aes ses 49°45 
Ash bas ive A ose 6°30 

Total ais 99°97 


“‘T arrived at this result by calculating the average of all the 
“analyses made in Calcutta and Rangoon separately; this gives 
“the tollowing result :— 


Il. HI. 
Average of six Average of seven 


Z analyses made analyses made 
in Calcutta. in Rangoon. 
Moisture... 3 alt 10°02 10°02 
Volatile matter (exclusive of moisture) 35°00 33°39 
Fixed carbon eae waa 46°49 51°43 
Ash ove eve eee 8°48 6°13 
Total soi 99°99 99°97 
lV. 
Average of 
I and IT and 
Tland IIL. 
Moisture ... ave see eee 10°02 
Volatile matter (exclusive of moisture) aaa vee 33°69 
Fixed carbon Sa Sse she _ 48°96 
Ash =e eee tee “+ se 7°31 
Total ae 99°98 


“‘ Now, it will be seen from the list above that amongst the sam- 
‘ples of coal there are two with an extraordinary percentage of 
‘ash, namely, No. 8 seam, Mithwechauk, Section 1V, and No. 4 
“ seam, Paluswa stream, Section V, with 15°52 and 21'go per cent. 
‘of ash respectively ; that this is an extraordinary percentage of 
‘ash will be seen from the other analyses, where the percentage of 
‘ash is considerably lower. 
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‘‘ If, therefore, the average be taken omitting these two seams, 
“the following average composition will result :— 


; VI. VIL. 
Average of five Average of six 


Average of 
analyses made analyses made 
in Calcutta. in Rangoon. V and Vi. 
Moisture _ ae IO’ld 10°14 10°14 
Volatile matter (exclusive of 

moisture) aes ies 36°33 32°86 34°59 
Fixed carbon... eee 47°72 52°18 49°95 
Ash a ie 5°79 4°81 5°30 

Total bee 99°98 99°99 99°98 


“The average VII calculated from the two average compositions 
““V and VI may be considered as the real average composition of 
‘© good coal from the Chindwin, while the total average calculated 
“from analyses IV and VII is expressed by the first analyses. 
“ Comparing the two final arfalyses, it will be seen that I chiefly 
“ differs from VII in the higher percentage of ash originating from 
‘the influence of the two samples of coal containing a high per- 
“ centage of ash. 

‘These analyses enable us to judge as to the quality of Chind- 
“ win coal if compared with Indian and English coal, as the following 
“ table of analyses will show :— 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


_ = =< @ ‘ Lv t bio 
x7) ow oo — uw Ss ‘ 5 3 
© Br 25 § EES £ BS S 
3 Pa) ve 5 a“ 4 i! 2 Ss Rm oe 
— 3 [sels eee] 2 | £2 
< Tyne 4, 2 ~ Be. 
ne} TH Wm z co] ‘Ss ~ 
Moisture ae at esd ote see oe eee 10°14 
Volatite matter ...| 13°66] 24°48 | 33°73 | 32°65 240! 36°02 34°59 
Fixed carbon ve 82°66 69°35 60°67 51°08 63°66 60°00 49°95 
Ash ase 3°68 6°16 560] 16°27 12°33 38 5°30 


“ The above shows that, as regards the proportion of fixed carbon, 
“which is the most important factor in the production of heat, the 
“‘Chindwin coal is far inferior to English coal, a little inferior to 
“the best Indian coal, the Kurhurballee coal, but nearly equal to 
“the Raniganj coal. It is certainly far superior to the latter as 
“well as to any Indian coal except that of Assam, as regards the 
“ percentage of ash, which is less than half the quantity in the best 
“ peninsular coal. The average Chindwin coal therefore represents 
“a high quality of fuel and can compare favourably with any 
“mineral fuel now imported into Burma. 
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“ Stratigraphy. 


“ The different rocks which form the Chindwin coal-fields are 
‘extremely regularly bedded. Frequently one single bed can be 
“traced for miles, until it disappears owing to the run of the gully 
‘(in which it is exposed. In the Nantahin or Paluswa valley this 
“ regularity of the bedding is most conspicuous. A stratum of the 
‘hard flaggy sandstone, which is intercalated in the blue clay, is 
‘exposed for more than two miles, and it stands asa sharp ridge 
“ out of the associated softer strata. In the Nantahin and Paluswa 
“ valleys the general direction of the strike is about north to south. 
“The dip is, in the Nantahin valley, towards the east, and the angle 
“of the dip varies from 39° to 53°; but the high angle of 50° is 
‘only local; we'may say the general dip is about 45°. 


“ Inthe Dathwechauk, Telong, and Yu valleys we notice the same 
‘regularity of the strike, although the direction is a little more to 
“the east, being about 5° or north-north-east to south-south- 
“ west; the angle of the dip is also the same, at least it is within the 
‘same range, occasionally being a little smaller, as angles of 33° 
‘and 34° have been observed, but in the regular bedding there is 
“none over 51°. The direction of the dip varies however. The 
“valley of the Yu river, being a transverse cut from the Kubo to 
“the Chindwin valley, affords the best opportunity for studying the 
internal architecture of the country. If we march up the Yu river, 
“that is, in a westerly direction, we notice at first that direction or 
“ dip which is common to all the strata west of the Chindwin, a dip 
‘towards east. At about eight to ten miles from the mouth of the 
river, near the village Yenan, the direction of dip suddenly changes 
“ and turns towards the west, and it is here that a strong gas-well 
‘‘emanates in the middle of the river, while some more wells, pro- 
a a a white mud mixed with oil, occur in the village and its 
‘neighbourhood. This western dip keeps on until the Telong 
“ creek is reached, which is about two miles distant as the crow 
“ flies. Here the dip changes again and takes its old direction to 
“the east, which remains throughout the whole series of the follow- 
“ing strata. The architecture of the country is thus far very plain. 
“ Along the line of the Dathwechauk-Telong valley the strata form a 
“ syncline, the axis of which runs nearly in the middle of the valley. 
“ The centre of this syncline is filled with the coal-bearing formation, 
“ forming a basin stretched in a north-north-east and south-south- 
“ west direction of about two miles in breadth, on the west and east 
‘sides of which the unproductive sandstones rise in high ranges. 
“Of these the western forms only a part of the syncline, while the 
‘eastern range forms an anticline, on the eastern side of which the 
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“coal-bearing strata are met again. But these coal-fields which 
“‘are now perfectly separated, form only two parts of one and the 
“same series of strata which have been placed in their present po- 
‘sition by that mechanical action which finished by folding the 
“ originally horizontally deposited strata into a syncline and anticline. 
‘“‘ The strata which are now exposed to the surface in the Dathwe- 
‘‘ chauk-Telong basin and on the eastern side of the Kale range are 
“ different as regards their geological age. While on the eastern 
“ side of the range the whole series is still complete, the strata in 
‘the Dathwechauk-Telong basin consist of the lower part of the 
‘‘ coal-bearing formation. The upper part, which once covered the 
“eastern range, has probably been destroyed during the action of 
‘folding, and its soft strata have gradually been washed away. The 
“ destruction of the coal-bearing strata has even gone so far that they 
“have completely disappeared along the centre of the anticline, 
“‘ where now the oldest strata, which form the basis of the coal- 
“ bearing formation, come to the surface. Only a small part of the 
“ once existing series of coal-bearing strata has been preserved in 
“the centre of the syncline, ¢.¢., in the Dathwechauk-Telong valley, 
“where it was comparatively speaking protected. These series of 
“strata must naturally form a part of the lower beds of the coal- 
‘bearing formation. No seams of considerable thickness have been 
‘‘ discovered in these strata, or at least the seams of considerable 
“thickness, such as those in the Yu valley opposite Ngapu, con- 
‘sist of very impure coal. Thus it is only the upper part of the 
“ coal-bearing strata which contains seams worth working. 


Groups into which the different strata may be divided. 


‘The strata which are developed in the Chindwin country may 
“be divided, according to bedding and petrographical characters, 
“into two large groups. The higher group only contains soft ye- 
‘ low sandstones, and occasionally thin conglomeratic beds; the 
“lower group contains bluish-grey sandstones, with conglomerates 
“and occasionally thin beds of blue clay on the top ; blue clays and 
‘shales, thin beds of sandstones and coal-seams in the middle; 
“and bluish grey sandstones, occasionally with beds of blue clay 
“containing hard calcareous nodules with marine fossils, especially 
“ Cerithium Hills sp. nov. 


“In the higher group fine-grained sandstones prevail, occasional- 
“ly interrupted by a bed of blue clay. These sandstones become 
‘coarser in the lower parts, small beds of conglomerate begin, and 
‘* gradually the finely-grained sandstone dies out, to be replaced by 
“big banks of conglomerate. In its turn the conglomerate is in the 
‘lower part again replaced by fine-grained grey sandstone, which is 
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“now frequently separated by beds of blue clay. The clay-beds 
“become more frequent and replace the sandstone partly. It is in 
‘this part of the lower group where the coal seams occur, but even 
“the latter are frequently not well separated from the underlying and 
“ overlying strata. 


“The clay becomes a little bituminous, and more and more la- 
“‘minated, gradually changing in many cases into a coal-seam, 
‘while this seam graduates again up intoa clay. The clays and 
‘coal-seams gradually disappear and are replaced again by finely 
“grained grey sandstones which are hardly different from the upper 
“sandstones. Beds of clay occasionally still occur, but they con- 
“tain calcareous nodules with very characteristic marine shells of 
“the genus Certthtum and Torritella, and a large Venus or Cyther- 
‘ ea-like bivalve, of which only fragments of the shell and badly 
‘‘damaged casts have been found. The gastropods are easily re- 
“cognizable, and they are the best sign that the coal-bearing 
‘strata are passed. | Wherever these fossils are found, it is a sign 
“that one is out of the coal-bearing formation, which has to be 
“looked for further eastward from the place where fossils have been 
‘found, and in higher beds. 


“As regards the age of these strata, there is no doubt that they 
“belong to the Tertiary formation, and as no fossils have been 
“found which would point to the older Tertiary Eocene, we may 
‘consider them as recent Tertiary and put them amongst the Mio- 
“cene strata. This consideration would result in the following 
“ subdivision of the strata :— 

Recent Miocene ... (1) Yellow sandstone . Terrestrial fossils? 


(2) Grey sandstone we ) No fossils known, but 
3) White conglomerate } badly preserved fos- 
(4) Blue clays and coal seams sil plants. 

(5) Grey sandstone ... Marine fossils. 


“ Regarding the thickness of these different groups not much can 
‘be said, yet an approximate conclusion may be drawn. The first 
“ group, the yellow sandstone, is of a tremendous thickness ; and if 
“a conclusion may be drawn from the superficial extension, this 
5 group would have a thickness of not less than twenty thousand 
“ teet. 


“The upper grey sandstone, including the conglomerate, may be 
‘estimated at about six thousand feet in thickness. The thick- 
“ness of the fourth group, the blue clays, or the coal-bearing forma- 
“tion is superficially exposed to a breadth of one and a quarter to 
“one and a half miles. Taking the lowest angle of dip which 
“has been noticed, 34°, this would give a thickness of from three 
‘thousand eight hundred to five thousand feet ; taking the highest 


Older Miocene... 
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“angle .of dip noticed, 50°, the thickness would range between 
“five thousand one hundred and six thousand eight hundred feet ; 
“with a general angle of dip taken at 45° the thickness would range 
‘between four thousand six hundred and three thousand six 
“hundred feet. We may then take the average and assume that five 
“thousand one hundred feet is about the thickness of the coal-bear- 
“‘ ing formation. 


“In this five thousand one hundred feet of coal measures are 
“ about forty coal seams witha thickness of eighty feet in the aggre- 
“gate, of which forty-eight feet may be considered as available. 


“These calculations do not apply to the western Dathwechauk 
“basin, but only to the southern part of the Kale field, as far north 
“as the northern end of the Paluswa valley, but they may very 
“likely apply also to the northern part as far as the Yu river.” 


Dr. Noetling calculates that the total amount of available coal 
above the level of the Chindwin would reach about one hundred and 
five million tons and, taken at a daily rate of production of one 
thousand tons, would be sufficient to keep up the production for 
two hundred and ninety years or at the minimum a daily supply of 
one thousand tons for one hundred and thirty years. 


Difficulties of communication have prevented the Chindwin coal- 
fields from being worked as yet, but these will probably eventually 
be overcome. 

So far the only coal mines working are at Lingadaw or Kabwet 
in the Shwebo district, where Mr. Herman began work in 1891 : 
the mines were taken over in 1892 by a company. The coal has 
been used on Government steamers, on the oe and on the 
Steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. The production is 
so far not very large, but it is steadily increasing. 

The outturn has been— 


Years. Tons. 
1 893 aoe eee eee ace 9,938 
1894 a vee oes ee =12,120 
1895 isa Pe a soe 17,289 
1896 7 + 22,923 


In the latter year the company employed a daily average of three 
hundred and thirty-four men, one hundred and twenty-two women, 
and three children. 

Petroleum. 


The oil-wells of Yenangyaung were a lucrative source of rev- 
enue to the Burmese kings, and petroleum was one of the Royal 
monopolies, It is said that in the time of King Mindén as much 


32 
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as six lakhs a year were paid into the Royal Treasury, but in the 
beginning of King Thibaw’s reign the receipts were only half that 
amount, if so much, and during this time they certainly fell far be- 
low previous payments, The wells were always in the hands of a 
corporation, concerning which details will be found farther on. It is 
unfortunate that,though the ¢wimsayo, the hereditary well-diggers, 
were very particular about their descent, they kept no historical re- 
cords. All that is known of the first discovery of the oil is of the 
usual Burmese mythical character. It seems, however, probable 
that the first diggers were Arakanese, and therefore most likely 
prisoners of war serving as pagoda slaves. If this be so, it would 
seem to prove that the Yenangyaung oil-fields, though they may 
have been known before, could not have been worked earlier than 
about the middle of last century. 


Dr. Fritz Noetling of the Geological Survey of India, who examin- 
ed the oil-fields in 1889 and again in 1891, published reports on his 
researches, from which what follows is condensed. The oil-fields 
are always spoken of under the name of Yenangyaung, but the ac- 
tual wells are situated about a couple of miles away at the villages 
of Twingén and Bemé, in latitude 20° 29’ north and longitude 94° 
56’east. The country isa fairly level plateau with a height of some- 
thing like two hundred and sixty feet above the low-water level of 
the Irrawaddy at Yenangyaung. The highest point is the pagoda 
of Twingén, which is three hundred and thirteen feet above the river, 
and an undulation between this and Bemé village reaches two 
hundred and ninety-three feet above the Irrawaddy level. The 
whole neighbourhood is cut up by many deep and narrow irregular 
ravines. Dr Noetling says:— 


“The whole country has obviously been originally one extended plateau, 
which has been eaten into by the action of the surface water, due to the 
composition of the strata forming the country and the irregularity of the 
raintall during the year. The mechanical action of the water worked more 
in the direction of deepening and lengthening the water-courses than in 
widening them. By the eventual union of two opposite water-courses at 
their upper end into one, a more or less extended piece of country was iso- 
lated, which took in time the form of a hill with flattened top and very steep 
slopes. On these latter of course the running water worked most energeti- 
cally, notching them more or less. 

“Some parts of the country, especially the ferruginous, conglomeratic 
beds, resisted in a more energetic way the action of the surface water, which, 
by washing away the surrounding softer strata, modelled the harder ones to 
a kind of ridge, which was eventually eaten into a range of isolated hil- 
locks or rocks. They are the remainder of a hard stratum of ferruginous 
conglomerate imbedded in the soft sandstones. The result of this process of 
the action of the water is a country of rolling hills, with the tops generally 
on the same level, which are intersected by long, irregularly bent ravines, 
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with steep notched slopes. The roads in such a country have to accom- 
modate themselves to the run of the ravines. For instance between Kodaung 
and Twingén direct communication by carts is impossible, the ravine be- 
tween the two places preventing it. Therefore a cart from Kodaung to 
Twing6dn, a distance of seven hundred yards as the bird flies, has to go 
round by Yenangyaung, that is to say, a good day’s march. 

“The strata forming the country between the Irrawaddy and the Pin 
creek belong chiefly to the tertiary formation. Theyrepresent the upper 
part of the tertiary formation, of no later age than miocene. Likely enough 
they are of the same age as the Siwalik formation in India. Asa matter of 
fact the fossils I collected point to a younger tertiary. Over the tertiary 
strata there is spread, but not continuously, a layer of ferruginous red 
gravel abounding in large pebbles of white quartzite and fossil wood, belong- 
ing to the diluvial formation. : 

“The strata mostly consist of laminated and clayey sands sometimes a 
little indurated, so as to form ‘soft sandstones. Some of the beds are 
highly calcareous and abound in concretionary masses of sandy limestone 
in the most varied shapes, many looking exceedingly like organic structures 
and frequently being considered by people to be such. In other beds there 
are nodular concretions of a very hard quartzitic sandstone, sometimes of 
an immense size, intercalated and arranged in irregular layers. There oc- 
cur a few pebbly beds, and occasionally a layer of ferruginous sand and 
gravel cemented into a hard bed of ferruginous conglomerate. These 
layers of peroxide of iron are not infrequently to be met with. Of inferior 
importance are clays and shaly clays. 

“The colour of the sandstones varies from white, or a light yellowish tint, 
in all stages up to a dark red and blue colour. The clays and sand clays 
have a bluish-grey tint. The minerals occasionally imbedded are gypsum, 


pyrite, coal. Nitrate of lime is found abundantly on the surface of the 
rocks.” 


From inspection of the native wells and from the borings of 


Messrs. Finlay, Fleming & Co., Dr. Noeeling was able to divide 
the strata into four groups :— 


(az) The upper group, consisting chiefly of brown and yellow 
sandstones followed by similar beds of soft sand- 
stones of a dark red or yellowish white. The thick- 
ness of this group is from twenty to thirty feet, in- 
creasing to the east ard west. 

(4) The second group, consisting chiefly of bluish grey sand- 
stones and clays alternating in innumerable beds. 
Concretions of hard nodules of sandstone in irre- 
gular layers are found, as well as occasionally small 
fragments and even small seams of coal, besides a 
small number of fossils, a mixture of terrestrial and 
marine animals of late tertiary age. The thickness 
of this group is not less than one hundred and seventy 
feet. The lower part contains a certain quantity of 
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oil, which oozes out at numerous places in the ravines. 
This is, however, not the proper oil-bearing forma- 
tion. 


(c) The third group consists of a stiff clunch of dark blue 
colour, with thin irregular beds of green sandstone 
imbedded in its lower portion. This ‘‘ blue clunch,” 
as Dr. Noetling calls it, occurs regularly at an aver- 
age depth of two hundred feet when the well is on 
the top of the hill and of one hundred feet when in 
the ravine. 


(d) The fourth group is the oil-bearing sandstone, which 
does not differ in character from the second (6) 
group. It consists of more or less soft, coarse or 
fine micaceous sandstone of a bluish grey colour, 
which is invariably changed to a more or less yel- 
lowish green, according to the amount of oil held 
suspended. There appear to be no natural reservoirs 
filled with oil. It is only to be found in soft sandy 
beds, more or less richly soaked with oil, from which 
it slowly exfiltrates into the well or bore sunk in these 
beds. 

Dr. Noetling says :— 

“J should think the total thickness of the useless strata is not exagge- 
rated by estimating it at fifty feet ; the present known thickness of the oil- 
bearing sandstone would therefore be not less than one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and thirty-five feet. But there is more than one 
reason to believe that the oil is not equally diffused throughout the sand- 
stone, that is to say, that the different beds are equally soaked with oil. 
On the contrary there ar® several proofs that two beds of sandstone at 
different levels differ highly in the quantity of oil they contain, and it is not 
necessary that a certain lower bed should be richer charged with oil than 


an upper one.” 

Practical proof of this is given by two existing wells sunk at a 
few feet distance from one another. One of these yields fifty viss 
of oil in the day, and the other, which is not so deep, yields four 
hundred and fifty. The explanation seems to be that, though there 
are no reservoirs, there are pockets of sandstone more highly satu- 
rated than the bulk of the seam. 

The origin of the oil is not capable of proof, but Dr. Noetling 
thinks, from the frequent occurrence of lumps of coal in the oil- 
bearing sandstone, that “by some chemical process, the nature of 
“ which is unknown, whether we call it dry distillation or decompo- 
‘sition, seams of coal formerly and partly still existing were 
“ charged with oil.” 
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Dr, Noetling continues :— 


‘The strata form an anticline, on the centre or top of which the oil- 
fields of Bemé and Twingén are situated. The axis of the anticline agrees 
with the striking, that is to say, N. 40° E. The centre of the anticline is 
situated between the villages of Twingén and Anauk-su, and owing to the 
special structure of the anticline the strata are here horizontal, or nearly hori- 
zontal, as may be seen in the ravine north of Kodaung. Leaving the centre 
the strata gradually begin to dip toeither side. In the beginning the angle 
of dipping is only small; we notice angles of 5° to 8° in the ravine north of 
Kodaung, but dipping quickly increases. We already notice angles of 
27° and 32° in the ravines bordering the oil-field ; the angle increases later 
on only at a small rate up to 34° and 35°. 


“ It is the characteristic feature of the anticline that in its centre strata 
which are elsewhere far below are brought near the surface. At the same 
time we find in its centre the oldest strata, and removing from it in either 
direction are constantly meeting with younger strata, being exactly the 
same on both sides of the anticline. For instance we meet at the banks of 
the Pin creek again with the same soft sands abounding in numberless 
concretionary masses of sandy limestone as we noticed on the banks of 
the Irrawaddy. 


“The special architecture of the country will now easily explain why 
just on that spot the oil industry has developed. The mechanical action 
which produced the anticline resulted in bringing those strata extremely 
near to the surface, which would else be far down below the surface at the 
spot where we notice them now. By the action of the surface water deep 
ravines were eaten in, which considerably reduced the distance from the 
surface to the oil-bearing strata, allowing the oil now to ooze out from the 
strata at many spots in the ravines, where cracks or fissures afford it an 
easy road. 


‘The same architecture of the country will also explain the quaint oblong 
shape of the oil district. The map shows that the oil district considered as 
a whole, as well as in single parts, forms an oblong with two very long and 
two very short sides. How is this shape, which iscertainly not accidental, 
to be explained? The study of the architecture of the country will answer 
the question. I must mention beforehand that the Burmans are not able to 
dig wells of a greater depth than three hundred and ten feet. The oil-bear- 
ing strata at but a short distance from the centre of the anticline are far 
beyond the reach of Burmese art. Consequently the Burmans moved, 
one would almost say instinctively, on the top of the anti-cline, digging 
wells on each side as far as the dipping of the strata allowed them tu do so. 

“ The axis of the Twingén-Bemé oil district agrees therefore, or nearly 
agrees, with the axis of the anticline, and the strike and its longitudinal 
boundaries were dependent on the dipping of the strata. 


I fail to understand why the Burmans never tried to sink wells on the 
area between the Twingén and Bemé oil-fields, and why they never tried to 
extend the oil-fields further north orsouth. I suppose it is a good deal 
due to the tradition which taught them that, if they dug a well within the 
boundaries of the before said oil-fields, they would get oil, while elsewhere 
no oil was to be got. Probably the failures of wells sunk at many places, 
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as for instance the old wells east of the Twingé6n oil-field, confirmed their 
belief. So I was told that the Burmans foresaw an absolute failure of the 
bores at Kodaung and subsequently were highly astonished when they 
learnt that the bore yielded oi]. On the other hand, there is certainly a 
good deal of superstition which prevents them from digging wells at 
certain places. When J pointed out a place south of the oil-fields of Bemé 
to a Burman, and asked him why people did not sink wells on that spot, 
he had any amount of subterfuges explaining why it was impossible to dig 
a well at this place, which he admitted to be agood one. Several men had 
already tried there to dig wells, but nobody had succeeded in doing so. 
But evidently he concealed the true reason of the dislike of digging: a well 
at this place, and so lam inclined to believe that some superstition was 
the true reason preventing people from digging. 

“A bore of three thousand feet sunk ata distance of half a mile from 
the centre (of the axis of the anticline) would drain eight hundred to nine 
hundred feet of the oil-bearing strata in a vertical direction. At a distance 
of one mile the difficulties would be considerably greater as regards the oil- 
bearing strata, which would not be reached under four thousand feet deep.” 

The Burmese have romantic legends to account for the origin, or 
discovery, of the oil-fields. Dr. Noetling was 
favoured with one tale by the headman of Bemé. 
Mr. Gibson, Extra Assistant Commissioner, furnishes an abridgment 
of a favourite pwé frequently played at Yenangyaung. They differ 
somewhat in their details, but have the same rather gruesome 
idea in common. The Bemé Ywaés said that when King Alaung- 
sithu was ten years of age he planned a visit to Mount Meru, the 
centre of the universe. As a means of getting there he ordered a 
magnificent hpaung-daw, a huge raft or barge, which took five 
years to build. When it was ready he set out on his journey and 
arrived at Minlin-taung, a hill about a mile to the south of the Be- 
mé oil-fields. Here the barge was anchored and seven of the 
queens asked to be allowed to land for a stroll. The King said 
they were not to stay long away. On shore the queens came up- 
on a fragrant liquid oozing from the rocks. In this they laved 
themselves and took-so much pleasure in it that they forgot all 
about the necessity of soon returning on board. They were search- 
ed for, found, and put todeath. Before they died they prayed that 
the seductive fragrant scent might change its nature. It was ac- 
cordingly transformed into earth-oil. This form appears to be 
merely an inaccurate and very matter-of-fact summary -of the pwé 
version, which runs as follows :— 


In the reign of Poppa Saw Rahan, the eleventh King of Pagan, 
in the second year of the Burmese era (A. D. 640), the Myothugys 
of Kyaukka-myo (Yenangyaung) and his relatives dug a large 
reservoir about two miles east of the town for the benefit of the 
inhabitants. This was called the Myitta-kan, the meritorious tank, 


Burmese legends. 
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Before it was ‘finished an earthquake broke up all the ground in 
fissures and these were filled with a sweet-scented water (Yena- 
thasi), which became very famous and attracted pilgrims from 
many parts, so that the A/yothugyt and his family derived great 

rofit. Then it was prophesied by a Yahkan, a monk named 

énnawada Mabi, that in days to come at the command of a king 
the fragrant waters of Yenathasi would lose their perfume and 
would be changed into an oily liquid with an evil smell, and would 
thenceforth be eee as Ye-nan. Nevertheless this change would 
in no way harm the interests of the descendants of the Myothugyt, 
but on the contrary would greatly benefitthem. These descendants 
would be twenty-four in number, and the transformed scent would 
be of great value for preserving the sacred palm-leaf manuscripts 
and for illuminating pagodas and holy places. 

Four centuries passed and then King Alaungsithu of Pagan 
heard that Kyaukka was a famous town and contained many wonder- 
ful things. He made up his mind to go to see it, and accordingly 
left Pagan on the fourth day of the waxing of the moon of the month 
of Pyatho 460 B. E. (January 1099 A.D). With him he took twenty- 
eight ladies of the Court, under charge of the eunuch Kye Pénna, one 
hundred chiefs and wise men, eighty-thousand troops, twelve touring 
boats, and a number of royal rafts. On the seventh waxing of the 
same month he arrived at Kyaukka-myo and immediately set about 
seeing the sights of the place. On the eighth day of the waxing, 
the day after his arrival, when he came back to the Hpaung-daw, 
he found that the eunuch Kye Pénna was missing and with him 
seven of the ladies of the palace, the Myozas of Nyaung-6k, 
Nyaung-ywe, Salé, Talin, Kyabin, Péppa, and Nyaung-yan. The 
King was very indignant and himself went in search of them. He 
reached the hill called Thuwunnagiri and spent the night there with 
a zawgyt, a fakir or magician, who lived in that place, and the hill 
has since then been called Minlintaung. Next morning King 
Alaungsithu found the bevy of ladies by the scented waters of the 
tank. He put them to death in his rage and they turned into 
natsetns, green-faced spirits of the air. After a time the King’s 
anger passed away and then he blamed the Yenathasi for prompt- 
ing him to commit this crime. He therefore resolved that the 
water should be sweet-scented no more, and by aid of the mira- 
culous powers which he possessed changed the perfume to the 
stench of the earth-oil. From that day forth the water has been 
known as Ye-nan. 

On the tenth day of the waxing the King wished to leave 
Kyaukka-myo, but none of the rafts could be stirred from their moor- 
ings. He consulted with his wise men and learnt that the natseins 
wished to be provided for and would not permit him to go until he 
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had done so. Thereupon a meeting with the spirits was arranged 
and an amicable settlement was come to, according to which the 
King agreed that the proceeds of the sale of the Ye-nan were to be 
devoted to the eight matsetns. King Alaungsithu also ordered 
that the oil-producing soil should be confined to a certain area 
which he defined and assigned to the descendants of the pious 
founder of the tank. The limits of the Ye-nan lands were marked 
by a straight line drawn from a place called Thelegaza, or Kyauksin, 
to Thuwunnagiri (Minlintaung); then from the centre of this line 
two points were to be marked off, one on the west at the same 
distance as from the centre to Minlintaung and one to the east. 
The boundary was to be from Kyauksin to the point on the east, 
thence to Minlintaung, thence to the point on the west, and thence 
to Kyauksin. After these commands had been issued it was found 
possible to move the royal barges and: the King returned to Pagan 
on the day before the full moon. 


There is a certain amount of business detail about the latter part 
of the pwé version, which suggests that it may have been composed 
by one of the hereditary well-digging families, with the view of 
keeping alive the particulars of their claims. Dr. Noetling remarks 
that it is “very remarkable that the magnetic bearing of the long 
‘faxes ‘of the tract as demarcated by the King agrees with the 
“strike of the strata; in fact, it coincides with the centre line of the 
“anticline.” ; 


The earliest notice by any European of the Yenangyaung oil- 
fields appears to be that of Captain George Baker 
in his ‘‘ Journal of an Embassy to the King of 
Burma in 1759.” He says: “Raynangome I 
“take to lye 25’ south of Saleemue (Salé-myo) * * * * At 
“this place there are about two hundred families, who are chiefly 
“employed in getting earth-oil out of pits, some five miles in the 
“country.” 


In 1782 W. Hunter, a Surgeon in the employment of the East 
India Company, who visited Burma, wrote: ‘‘ There is found here 
“swimming on the surface of the water in certain wells a kind of 
“ petroleum or naphtha, which is used like oil for burning and also 
«for making unctuous composition for painting the sides of the 
“vessels,” 


The most full and trustworthy of the early accounts is, however, 
that of Symes in “An account of an Embassy to the Kingdom of 
Ava sent by the Governor-General of India in the year 1795. 
‘Captain Michael Symes says : 


“ The hills, or rather hillocks, were covered with gravel, and yielded no 
other vegetation than a few stunted bushes. The wheels (of the bullock- 


Early notices of 
the wells. 
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carts) had worn ruts deep into the rock, which seems to be rather a mass 
of concreted gravel than hard stone, and many pieces of wood lay strewed 
about. It is remarkable that wherever these petrifications were found, the 
soil was unproductive and the ground destitute of verdure. The evening 
being far advanced, we met but few carts; those which we did observe 
were drawn each by a pair of oxen and of a length disproportionate to the 
breadth, to allow space for the earthen pots that contained the oil. It was 
a matter of surprise to us how they could convey such brittle ware, with 
any degree of safety, over so rugged a road; each pot was packed ina 
separate basket and laid on straw; notwithstanding which precaution the 
ground all the way was strewn with the fragments of the vessels and wet 
with oil, for no care can prevent the fracture of some in every journey. 
As we approached the pits, which were more distant than we had imagined, 
the country became less uneven and the soil produced herbage. It was 
nearly-dark when we reached them, and the labourers had retired from 
work. There seemed to be a great many pits within a small compass. 
Walking to the nearest, we found the aperture about four feet square, and 
the sides as far as we could see down were lined with timber. The oil is 
drawn up in an iron pot fastened toa rope passed over a wooden cylinder, 
which revolves on an axis supported by two upright posts. When the pot is 
filied, two men take the rope by the end and run down a declivity, which is 
cut in the ground, to a distance equivalent to the depth of the well; thus, 
when they reach the end of their track, the pot is raised to its proper 
elevation, the contents, oil and water together, are then discharged into a 
cistern, and the water is afterwards discharged through a hole at the 
bottom. * * * * We ascertained the depths of the well to be thirty- 
seven fathoms, but the quantity of oil at the bottom we could not judge. 
* * * * We were told that when a pit yielded as much as came up to 
the waist of a man, it was deemed tolerably productive; if it reached to 
his neck it was abundant, but that which rose no higher than the knee was 
accounted indifferent. When 2 well is exhausted, they restore the spring 
by cutting deeper into the rock, which is extremely hard in those places 
where the oil is produced. Government farm out the ground that supplies 
this useful commodity and it is again let to adventurers who dig wells at 
their own hazard, by which they sometimes gain and often lose, as the 
labour and expense of digging are considerable. The oil is sold on the 
spot for a mere trifle. I think two or three hundred pots for a ¢#ca/ or 
half-a-crown. The principal charge is incurred by the transport and 
purchase of vessels.”’ 


Dr. Noetling comments on this— 


“The features of the landscape must have been exactly the same a 
hundred years ago as they are now, so Symes’s description of the country 
in those days corresponds very well with its present state. There are the 
same dry, barren country, the same dusty roads worn by deep wheel-tracks, 
strewn with pieces of broken earthen pots and saturated with spilt oil, and 
there are undoubtedly the same shrieking carts as there were a hundred 
years ago coming from the oil-fields while 1 am writing this report. But 
the most striking feature in Symes’s account is the description of the wells, 
the method of extracting the oil, and the way of carting it down to the 
shore, In all this there has not been the slightest change; everything is 


33 
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paca | as it was a hundred years ago, only that now clay earthen pots are 
used for hauling up the oii, and I dare say that the “iron” pot which 
Symes mentions was rather an exception.” 


Symes’s statements about proprietary rights seem to be inexact, 
if the report of Captain Cox, who visited the oil-fields in 1797, are 
to be trusted. The account of his visit was published in the Asiatic 
Researches (Vol. VI. 1799) :-— 


“An Account of the Petroleum Wells in the Burmese Dominions, ex- 
tracted from the fournal of a Voyage from Ranghong up the river Erat- 
waddy to Amarapoorah, the present capital of the Burma Emptre, by 
Captain Hiram Cox, President at Ranghong. 


“ Saturday, 7th Fanury 1797.—" Wind easterly, sharp and cold, thick 
fog on the river until after sunrise, when it evaporated as usual, but soon 
after collected again, and continued so dense till 8-30 A.M. that we could 
barely see the length of the boat. Thermometer at sunrise 52°, at noon 
74°, in the evening 69°. General course of the river north 20° west, main 
breadth from 1 to 1$ miles; current about 24 miles per hour. 


“East bank high, rugged, barren downs, with precipitous cliffs towards 
the river, of free stone intermixed with strata of quartz, martial ore, and 
red ochre; beach moderately shelving, covered with fragments of quartz, 
silex, petrifications, and red ochre, with rocky points projecting from it 
into the river. 


“ Western bank a range of low sandy islands, covered with a luxuriant 
growth of reed. These at present narrow the stream to three quarters and 
in some places to half a mile, but are overflowed in the rains; the main bank 
rather low and sandy, subject to be overflowed; its whole breadth about 
three miles, to the foot of a range of low woody hills, which in point of 
vegetation form an agreeable contrast to the eastern shores. ‘These hills 
are bounded to the westward at the distance of about twenty miles from the 
river by an extensive range of high mountains, clothed with wood to their 
summits. 


‘* At half past 10 A.M. came to the lower town of Rainanghong, a temple 
in it of the antique Hindu style of building. At noon came to the centre 
town of Rainanghong (literally the town through which flows a river of 
earth-oil) situated on the east bank of the river in latitude 20° 26’ north and 
longitude 94° 45’ 54” east of Greenwich. Halted to examine the wells of 
petroleum. 


“The town has but a mean appearance and several of its temples, of 
which there are great numbers, are falling to ruins. The inhabitants, however, 
are well dressed, many of them with gold spiral ear ornaments, and are un- 
doubtedly rich from the great profit they derive from their oil-wells as will 
be seen below. 


“At 2 P.M. I set off from my boat accompanied by the Mewthaghi or 
Zemindar of the district and several of the merchant proprietors to view the 
wells. Our road led to east-north-east through dry bars of loose sand in the 
watercourses and over rugged arid downs and hillocks of the same soil as 
described above, the growth on them consisting of scattered plants of £u- 
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phorbeum, the cassia tree, which yields terra japonica, commonly called 
cutch or cut, and used throughout India as a component part of abeera or 

pou” also a very durable timber for lining the oil wells, and, lastly, the 
ardy bear or wild plum common in Hindustan. 

“The sky was cloudless, so that the sun shone on us with undiminished 
force, and, being also unwell, I walked slowly, and as we were an hour 
walking to the wells, I therefore concluded they are about three miles dis- 
tant from the river; those we saw are scattered irregularly about the down 
at no great distance from each other, perhaps not more than thirty or forty 
yards. At this particular place we were informed there are one hundred and 
eighty wells, four or five miles to the north-east three hundred and forty 
more. a 
‘(In making a well the hill is cut down so as to form a square table of four- 
teen or twenty feet for the crown of the well, and from this table a road is 
formed by scraping away an inclined plain for the drawers to descend in rais- 
ing the excavated earth from the well and subsequently the oil. The shaft 
is sunk in a square form and lined, as the miner proceeds, with squares of 
cassta wood staves. These staves are about six feet long six inches broad and 
two thick ; are rudely jointed and pinned at right-angles to each other, forming 
a square frame about four and a half feet in the clear for the uppermost ones, 
but more contracted below. When the miner has pierced six or more feet 
of the shaft, a series of these square frames are piled on each other, and re- 
gularly added toat top, the whole gradually sinking, as he deepens the shaft, 
and securing him against the falling in of the sides. 

‘The soil or strata to be pierced is nearly such as I have described the 
cliffs to be on the margin of the river, that is, first, a light sandy loam inter- 
mixed with fragments of quartz, silex, &c.: second, a friable sandstone, 
easily wrought, with their horizontal strata of concrete or martial ore, talc, 
and indurated argile (the latter has this singularity, it is denticulated, its 
lamina being perpendicular to the horizontal lamina of the argile on which 
it is seated) at from ten to fifteen feet from the surface and from each other, 
as there are several of these veins in the great body of freestone. Thirdly, 
at 70 cubits more or less from the surface, and immediately below the free 
stone, a pale blue argillaceous earth (schistous) ienprepanted with the petro- 
leum and smelling strongly of it. This they say is very difficult to work and 
grows harder as they get deeper, ending in schist and slate, such as is 
found covering veins of coal in Europe, &c. Below the schist at the depth 
of about one hundred and thirty cubits is coal. I procured some, intermixed 
with sulphur and pyrites, which had been taken from a well deepened a few 
days before my arrival, but deemed amongst them a rarity, the oil in general 
flowing at asmaller depth. They were piercing a new well when! was there, 
and got to the depth of eighty cubits, and expected oil at ten or twenty cu- 
bits more. 

“The machinery used in drawing up the rubbish and afterwards the oil 
from the well is an axle crossing the centre of the well, resting on two rude 
forked stanchions, with a revolving barrel on its centre, like the nave of a 
wheel, in which is a score for receiving the drawrope; the bucket is of 
wicker work, covered with dammer, and the labour of the drawers, in 
general three men, is facilitated by the descent of the inclined plane, as 
water is drawn from deep wells in the interior of Hindustan, 
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% To receive the oil one man is stationed at the brink of the well, who 
empties the bucket into a channel made on the surface of the earth 
leading to a sunk jar, from whence it is ladled into smaller ones and im- 
mediately carried down to the river either by coolies or on hackeries. 


‘© When a well grows dry they deepen it. They say none are abandoned 
for barrenness. Even the death of a miner, from mephitic air, does not 
deter others from persisting in deepening them when dry. Two days be- 
fore my arrival a man was suffocated in one of the wells, yet they after- 
wards renewed their attempts without further accident. 1 recommended 
their trying the air with a candle, but seemingly with little effect. 


“ The oil is drawn pure from the wells in the liquid state as used with- 
out variation, but in the cold season it congeals in the open air, and always 
loses something of its fluidity, the temperature of the wells preserving it 
in a liquid state fit tu be drawn. A man who was lowered into a well of one 
hundred and ten cubits in my presence and immediately drawn up perspired 
copiously at every pore. Unfortunately I had no other means of trying the 
temperature. The oil is of a dingy green and odorous; it is used for lamps 
and boiled with a little dammer (a resin of the country) for painting the tim- 
bers of houses and bottoms of boats, &c., which it preserves from decay and 
vermin ; its medicinal properties known to the natives is as a lotion in cu- 
taneous eruptions and as an embrocation in bruises and rheumatic affec- 
tions. 


“The miners positively assured me no water ever percolates through the 
earth into the wells, as has been supposed. The rains in this part of the 
country are seldom heavy, and during the season a roof of thatch is thrown 
over the wells, the water that falls soon runs off to the river, and what 
penetrates into the earth is effectually prevented from descending to any 
great depth by the increasing hardness of the oleagenous argile and schist ; 
this will readily be admitted, when it is known that coal mines at Whitley 
are worked below the harbour, and the roof of the galleries not more than 
fifty feet from the bed of the sea; the deficiency of rain in this tract may 
be owing to the high range of mountains to the westward which range 
parallel to the river and arrest the clouds in their passage as is the case on 
the eastern side of the peninsula of India. 


“ Solicitous to obtain accurate information on a subject so interesting as 
this natural source of wealth, I had all the principal proprietors assembled 
on board my boat and collected from them the following particulars. The 
foregoing I learned at the wells from the miners and others. 


‘“T endeavoured to guard against exaggeration, as well as to obviate tho 
caution and reserve which mercantile men in all countries think it neces- 
sary to observe when minutely questioned on subjects affecting their in- 
terests, and I have to hope my information is not very distant from the 
truth, 


‘The property of these wells is in the owners of the soil, natives of the 
country, and descends to the heirs general as a kindof entailed heredita-~ 
ment, with which it is said Government never interferes, and which no dis- 
tress will induce them to alienate. One family perhaps will possess four 
or five wells. I heard of none who had more. ‘Ihe generality have less. 
They are sunk by, and wrought for, the proprietors. ‘The cost of sinking a 
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new well is two thousand ricals flowered silver of the country or two thou- 
sand five hundred sicca rupees and the annual average net profit one 
thousand ¢ica/s or one thousand. two hundred and fifty s¢cca rupees. 


“The contract price with the miner for sinking a well is as follows,— for 
the first forty cubits they have forty ¢éca/s, for the next forty cubits three hun- 
dred ¢#ca/s, and beyond these eighty cubits to the oi] they have from thirty 
to fifty ¢sca/s per cubit according to the depth (the Burma cubit is nineteen 
inches English). Taking the mean rate of forty ¢#ca/s per cubit and a hundred 
cubits as the general depth at which they come to oil, the remaining twenty 
cubits will cost eight hundred ¢éca/s, or the whole of the miner’s wages for 
sinking the shaft, one thousand one hundred and forty ¢icals; a well of one 
hundred cubits will require nine hundred and fifty cassza staves, which at five 
ticals per hundred will cost forty-two and a half ¢tca/s. 


Portage and workmanship in fitting them may amount to a hundred ¢icals 
more, the levelling the hill for the crown of the well and making the draw road, 
&c., according to the common rate of labour in the country, will cost about 
two hundred ¢#ca/s. Ropes, &c.. and provisions for the workmen, which are 
supplied by the proprietor when making a new well, expenses of propitiatory 
sacrifices, and perhaps a seigniorage fine to Government for permission to 
sink a new well consume the remaining five hundred and twelve and a half 
ticals. In deepening an old well they make the best bargain in their power 
with the miners, who rate their demand per cubit according to its depth and 
danger from the heats or mephitic air. 


“ The amount produced and wages of the labourers who draw the oil, as 
stated tu me, | suspect was exaggerated or erroneous from misinterpretation 
on both sides. 

“The average produce of each well per diem, they said, was five hun- 
dred viss, or one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five Ibs. avoirdupois, 
and that the labourers earned upwards of eight ¢ica/s each per month; but 
I apprehend this was not meant as the average produce, or wages per every 
day or month throughout the year, as must appear from further examination 
on the subject; where tacts are dubious we must endeavour to obtain 
truth from internal evidence. Each well is worked by four men, and 
their wage is regulated by the average produce of six days’ labour, of 
which they have one-sixth, or its value at the rate of one and a quarter ¢zcals 
per hundred viss, the price of the oil at the wells ; the proprietor has an option 
of paying their sixth in oil, but | understand he pays the value in money, and, 
if so, I think it is as fair a mode of regulating the wages of labour as anywhere 
practised, for in proportion as the labourer works he benefits, and gains 
only as he benefits his employer. He can only do injury by overworking 
himself, which is not likely to happen to an Indian ; no provisions are allow- 
ed the oil-drawers, but the proprietor supplies the ropes, &c., and lastly the 
king’s duty is one-tenth of the produce. 

“‘ Now supposing a well to yield five hundred viss per diem throughout 

_the year, deducting one-sixth for the labourers and one-tenth for the king, 
there will remain for the proprietor, rejecting fractions, one hundred and 
thirty-six thousand eight hundred and seventy-six viss, which at one and a 
quarter ¢sca/s, the value at the wells, is equal to one thousand seven hundred 
and ten frca/s perannum. From this sum there is to be deducted only a trifle 
for draw ropes, &c., for I could not learn that there was any further duties 
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or expense to be charged on the produce, but the merchants say they gain 
only a net of one thousand ¢ica/s per annum for each well, and as we ad- 
vance we shall have reason to think they have given the maximum rather 
than the minimum of their profits ; hence, therefore, we may infer that the 
yross amount produced per annum is not one hundred and eighty-two 
thousand five hundred viss. 

“ Further the four labourers’ shares, or one-sixth, deducting the King’s 
tithe, will be two thousand two hundred and fifty viss per month of thirty 
days, or in money at the above price twenty-eight frcads fifty avas, or seven 
ticals twelve avas each per man per month, but the wage of a common 
labourer in this part of the country, as the same persons informed me, 
is only five ¢#ca/s per month when hired from day to day. They also 
admitted that the labour of the oil-drawers was not harder than that of 
common labourers, and the employment was in no way obnoxious to 
health. To me the smell of the oil was fragrant and grateful, and on 
being more indirectly questioned (for on this part of the subject, perhaps 
owing to the minuteness of my enquiries, | observed most reserve), they 
allowed that their gain was not much greater than the common labourers 
of the country, nor is it reasonable to expect it should, for as there is no 
mystery in drawing off oil, no particular hardships endured, or risk of health, 
no compulsion or prevention pretended, and as it is the interest of the 
proprietors to get their work done at the cheapest rate, of course the num- 
bers that would flock to so regular and profitable an employment would 
soon lower the rate of hire nearly at least to the common wages of the 
country; besides I observed no appearance of affluence amongst the 
labourers; they were meanly lodged and clad, and fed coarsely not on rice, 
which in the upper provinces is an article of luxury, but on dry grains and 
indigenous roots of the native cassia, collected in the wastes by their 
women and children; further it is not reasonable to suppose that the 
labourers worked constantly; nature always requires a respite and will 
be obeyed, however much the desire of gain may stimulate, and this cause 
must more particularly operate in warm climates to produce what we often 
call indolence. Even the rigid Cato emphatically says that the man who 
has not time to be idle is a slave. A due consideration of this physical 
and moral necessity ought perhaps to vindicate religious legislators from 
the reproaches too liberally bestowed on them for sanctioning relaxation ; 
be that as it may, J think it is sufficiently apparent that the article of wages 
is also exaggerated and that five hundred viss must only be considered as the 
amount of produce of working days, and not an average for every day in the 
year. The labour of the miners, as | have observed above, is altogether 
distinct from the oil-drawers, and their pay proportioned to the hardships 
and risks they endure. Assuming therefore as data the acknowledged 
profit of one thousand ¢ica/s per annum foreach well, which we can hardly 
suppose exaggerated, as it would expose the proprietors to an additional 
tax, and the common wages of precarious employment in the country, that 
is, one month with another, including holidays the year round, four and a 
half ¢ica/s per month as the pay of the oil-drawers, which includes the two 
extremes of the question, it will make the average produce of each well 
per diem three hundred viss, one hundred and nine thousand five hun- 
dred viss per annum, equal to three hundred and ninety-nine thousand 
six hundred and seventy-five pounds avoirdupois or one hundred and seven- 
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ty-eight thousand nine hundred and fifty-five tons, or in liquid measure seven 
hundred and ninety-three hogsheads of sixty-three gallons each, and as there 
are five hundred and twenty wells registered by Government, the gross 
amount of produce of the whole per annum will be fifty-six millions nine 
hundred and forty thousand viss or ninety-two thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-one tons, one thousand five hundred and sixty pounds, or four 
hundred and twelve thousand three hundred and sixty hogsheads, worth 
at the wells one and a quarter ¢ica/s per one hundred viss, seven hundred 
and eleven thousand seven hundred and fifty ‘zca/s, or eight hundred and 
eighty-nine thousand seven hundred and thirty-seven sicca rupees. 


“ From the wells the oil is carried in small jars by coolies or on carts to 
the river, where it is delivered to the merchant exporter at two ¢ica/s per 
one hundred viss, the value being enhanced three-eighths by the expense 
and risk of portage ; therefore the gross value or profit to the country of 
_ the whole, deducting five per cent. for wastage, may be stated at one 
million eighty-one thousand eight hundred and sixty ¢¢ca/s or one million 
three hundred and sixty-two thousand three hundred and twenty-five szcca 
rupees per annum, yielding a direct revenue to the king of one hundred 
and thirty-six thousand two hundred and thirty-two sicca rupees per 
annum and perhaps thrice as much more before it reaches the consumer, 
besides the benefit the whole country must derive from the productive 
industry called into action by the constant employment of so large a capital 
onso gross an article. There were between seventy and eighty boats, 
average burthen sixty tons each, loading oil at several wharves, and others 
coming and going while I was there. A number of boats and men also find 
constant employment in providing the pots, &c., for the oil, and the extent 
of this single branch of internal commerce (for almost the whole is con- 
sumed in the country) will serve to give some insight into the internal 
commerce and resources of the country. 

“ At the wells the price of the oil is seven annas six pies per one hun- 
dred and twelve pounds avoirdupois; at the port of Ranghong it is sold at 
the average rate of three sicca rupees three annas six pies per hundred- 
weight or per hogshead of sixty-three gallons weighing five hundred and four 
pounds, fourteen rupees seven annas nine pies exclusive of the cask, or per 
Bengal Bazaar maund two rupees five annas eight pies, whereas the mustard 
seed and other vegetable oils sell at Ranghong at eleven rupees per bazaar 
maund. 

“‘ To conclude, the oil is a genuine petroleum, possessing all the properties 
of coal tar, being in fact the self-same thing, the only difference is that 
nature elaborates in the bowels of the earth that for the Burmans for which 
European nations are obliged to the ingenuity of Lord Dundonald.” 


Captain Cox’s spelling Rainanghong for Yenangyaung confirms 
the tradition that the first oil-diggers were Arakanese slaves. The 
oil-field he visited must have been that of Bemé. The number of 
wells, however, appears to be greatly exaggerated. 

The next visitor was Crawfurd, who visited the oil-fields in 1826. 
He describes them as follows in his Mission to Ava :— 


At three in the afternoon our whole party proceeded to the celebrated 
petroleum wells. Those which we visited cannot be farther than three miles 
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from the village, for we walked to them in forty minutes. The cart-road 
which leads to them is tolerably good, at least for a foot traveller. The 
wells occupy altogether a space of about sixteen square miles. The coun- 
try here isa series of sand-hills and ravines, the latter torrents after a 
shower of rain, as we now experienced, and the former either covered with 
a very thin soil or altogether bare. The trees, which were rather more 
numerous than we looked for, did not rise beyond twenty feet in height. 
The surface gave no indication that we could detect of the existence of the 
petroleum. On the spot which we reached, there were eight or ten wells, 
and we examined one of the best. The shaft was of a square form and its 
dimensions about four feet toa side. It was formed by sinking a frame of 
wood composed of beams of the Mimosa catechu, which affords a durable 
timber. Our conductor, the son of the Myothugy? of the village, informed 
us that the wells were commonly from one hundred and forty to one hun- 
dred and sixty cubits deep and that their greatest depth in any case was 
two hundred. He informed us that the one we were examining was the © 
private property of his father, that it was considered very productive, and ° 
that its exact depth was one hundred and forty cubits. We measured it 

with a good lead-line and ascertained its depth to be two hundred and ten 

feet, thus corresponding exactly with the report of our conductor, a matter 

which we did not look for, considering the extraordinary carelessness of 

the Burmans in all matters of this description. A pot of the oil was taken 

up and a good thermometer being immediately plunged in it, indicated a 

temperature of ninety degrees. That of the air, when we left the ship an 

hour before, was eighty-two degrees. To make the experiment perfectly 

accurate we ought to have brought a second thermometer along with us, 

but this was neglected. We looked into one or two of the wells and could 

discern the bottom. The liquid seemed as if boiling; but whether from 

the emission of gaseous fluids, or simply from the escape of the oil itself 

from the ground, we had no means of determining. 

“ The formation where the wells are sunk consisted of sand, loose sand- 
stone, and blue clay. Whena well is dug toa considerable extent, the 
labourers informed us that brown coal was occasionally found. Unfortu- 
nately we could obtain no specimens of this mineral on the spot, but I after- 
wards obtained some good ones in the village. The petroleum itself, when 
first taken out of the well, is of a thin watery consistence, but thickens by 
keeping, and in the cold weather it coagulates. Its colour, at all times, is 
a dirty green, not much unlike that of stagnant water. It has a pungent, 
aromatic odour, offensive to most people. The wells are worked by the 
simplest contrivance imaginable; there is over each well a cross-beam, 
supported by two rude stanchions. At the centre of the cross-beams and 
embracing it is a hollow revolving cylinder, with a channel to receive a 
drag rope, to which is appended a common earthen pot, that is let down 
into the well and brought up full by the assistance of two persons pulling 
the rope down an inclined plane by the side of the well. ‘The contents of 
the pot are deposited for the time in a cistern. Two persons are employed 
in raising the oil, making the whole number of persons engaged on each 
well only four. The oil is carried to the village, or put in carts drawn bya 
pair of bullocks, each cart conveying from ten to fourteen pots of ten viss 
each, or from two hundred and sixty-five to three hundred and seventy-one 
pounds avoirdupois of the commodity. The proprietors store the oil in their 
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houses at the village, and then vend it to the exporters. The price accor- 
ding to the demand varies from four érca/s of flowered silver to six #icals 
per thousand viss, which is from five to seven pence half-penny per hundred- 
weight. The carriage of so bulky a commodity, and the breakage to 
‘ which the pots are so liable, enhance the price in the most distant parts 
to which the article is transported to fifty ¢*ea/s per thousand viss * * * 


“ Petroleum is used by the Burmans for the purpose of burning in lamps 
and smearing timber to protect it against insects. The quantity exported 
to foreign parts is a mere trifle, not worth noticing. It is considered that 
a consumption of thirty viss per annum for each family of five and a_ half 
persons is a moderate average. * * 

“T made such enquiry into the nature of the trade as my short stay would 
admit. The number of boats waiting for cargoes of oil was correctly taken 
and found to amount to one hundred and eighty-three of very various sizes, 
some carrying only one thousand viss, and others fourteen thousand. Ac- 
cording to the Burmese whom I consulted, the average burthen of the 
vessels employed in this traffic was considered to be about four thousand 
viss. The number now mentioned is not considered unusual, and it has 
been reckoned that, one with another, they complete their cargoes in fifteen 
days. They are therefore renewed twenty-four times in the course of the 
year, and the exportation of oil according to this estimate will be seven- 
teen millions five hundred and sixty-eight thousand viss. 

'“ Of the actual produce of the wells we received accounts not easily re- 
concileable to each other* * * The produce of the wells was stated, 
according to goodness, to vary from thirty to five hundred, the average 
giving about two-hundred and thirty-five viss ; and the number of wells was 
sometimes given as low as fifty and sometimes as high as four hundred. 
The average made about two hundred and, considering that they spread 
over sixteen square miles, as well as that the oil is well known to be a very 
general article of consumption throughout the country, I do not think this 
number exaggerated. 

“The celebrated petroleum wells afford, as I ascertained at Ava, a rev- 
enue to the king or his officers. The wells are private property and belong 
hereditarily to about thirty-two individuals. A duty of five parts in one 
hundred is levied upon the petroleum as it comes from the wells and the 
amount realized upon it is said to be twenty-five thousand ¢#c2/s per annum. 
No less than twenty thousand of this goes to contractors, collectors, or 
public officers, and the share of the State, five thousand, was assigned 
during our visit as a pension of one of the queens * * * 

“ From the more accurate information which I obtained at Ava it appears 
that the produce of these may be estimated at the highest in round num- 
bers at about twenty-two millions of viss each of 3°65 pounds avoirdupois. 
The estimate is formed from the report of the Myothugy:, who rents the 
tax on the wells, which is five in a hundred. His annual collection is 
twenty-five thousand ¢ica/s, and he estimated or conjectured that the loss 
by smuggling was about eight thousand, making the total thirty-three 
thousand. The value of the whole produce therefore is six hundred and 
sixty thousand ¢tca/s. The value of the oil on the spot is reckoned at three 
ttcals per hundred viss, and consequently its amount will be as above 
stated,” 

34 
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Colonel Yule visited the wells in 1855 when on the Mission to 
Ava. He describes the plateau as— 


“ An irregular table with a gently rising surface, forming a sort of penin- 
sula among the ravines. 


“ The wells are frequent along its upper surface, and on the sides and 
spurs of the ravines which bound it on the north and south-east. They are 
said to be about a hundred in number, but of these some are exhausted or 
not worked. 


‘As far as we could judge, the area within which these wells stand does 
not exceed half a square mile. The wells are in some places pretty close 
together, less, that is to say, than a hundred feet apart. They are all exactly 
alike in appearance, rectangular orifices about four and a half by three and 
half feet and lined with horizontal timbers the whole way down. The oil 
appears to be found in a stratum of impure lignite, with a good deal of sul- 
phur. In one of the valleys we saw a stratum of this out-cropping with the oil 
oozing between the laminz. Doubtless it was in this way originally dis- 
covered, some Burman, with large inductive faculty, having been led to 
sink a shaft from above. 


“The petroleum from these pits is very generally used as a lamp-oil all 
over Burma, It is also used largely on the wood-work and planking of the 
houses as a preservative from insects, and for several minor purposes, as 
a liniment, and even as a medicine taken internally. The Chinese geogra- 
phy, translated in Thevenot’s Voyages Curteux, says that it is a sovereign 
remedy for the itch, which its sulphurous affinities render highly probable. 
There is now a considerable export of the article from Rangoon to Eng- 
land, and one of the Rangoon houses has a European agent residing on the 
spot. The demand in England is, I believe, for use to some extent asa 
lubricating oil, but it is also employed by Price’s Company at Lambeth in 
the manufacture of patent candles, and has been found to yield several valu- 
able products. It has sold in the London market at from £40 to £45 a ton. 


“ The oil itself looks like thin treacle of a greenish colour, and the smell 
is not unpleasant in the open air, and in moderate strength. 


“The northern group of wells contains, as well as could be learned, about 
eighty wells now yielding oil. The southern group contains about forty, 
which yield an inferior kind of oil mixed with water. At either place there 
are many exhausted wells. Each group occupies a space of about half a 
square mile or somewhat less. ‘There appears to be no record or tradition as 
to the original discovery of the petroleum or as to the lapse of time since it 
was first worked. The wells are private property, the ground they oc- 
cupy being owned by twenty-three families, inhabitants of Yenangyaung, and 
the representatives, it is believed, of those who first discovered and worked 
the petroleum. Among these is the hereditary myothugys of the place, who 
holds at present the office of Myrt-tsenwun, or Chief Magistrate of the 
great river. They do not allow any stranger to dig a well, and, although a 
respectable owner stated that that they had no written grant or confirma- 
tion of their exclusive privilege, yet it is upheld by the local Burmese au- 
thorities, and apparently they have sufficient influence to prevent any wells 
being dug by interlopers in the vicinity of their groups or clusters of wells. 
But independently of the influence they thus exert to prevent any inter- 
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ference with their privileges and profits, the expense, in the present 
dearth of capital and the uncertainty of return, prevents any one trying 
seriously to compete with them. The twenty-three proprietors constitute 
a kind of corporate body as regards their joint interests in the land, but 
possess individual property in their own well. When once a well has 
been dug, no one else is allowed to dig within thirty cubits of it. No pro- 
prietor is allowed to sell or mortgage his well to any one not a proprietor. 
They mortgage them among themselves. Formerly they intermarried 
among themselves only ; but latterly an old and respectable proprietor in- 
formed Major Phayre this custom had been broken through by the young 
people. 

“« The cost of digging a well a hundred and fifty cubits deep was said to 
be fifteen hundred to two thousand ¢scals, sometimes even more, and after 
all the money might be thrown away, as a well dug within a few yards of 
others yielding a good supply often proves a failure. The work of exca- 
vation becomes dangerous as the oily stratum is approached, and frequently 
the diggers become senseless from exhalations. This also happens occa- 
sionally in wells that have been long worked. If a man is brought up to 
the surface with his tongue hanging out, said one of our informants, it is a 
hopeless case. If his tongue is not hanging out, he can be brought round 
by hand-rubbing and kneading his body all over. 

“ As to the amount of revenue derived by the king from the petroleum 
we found it difficult to get definite information. One intelligent proprietor, 
who was a Myodk of the town, stated that out of twenty-seven thousand 
viss which formed the whole monthly yield of his well, nine thousand went 
in payment to the work people, one thousand to the king, and one thou- 
sand to the lord of the district. 


Colonel Strover in 1873, in a memorandum, published in the 
Gazette of India, says :— 

“ There are at present about one hundred and fifty wells worked at Yenan- 
gyaung. The quantity of oil estimated as deliverable from these wells is 
fifteen thousand viss daily, of which ten thousand viss is taken by the con- 
tractor who supplies British Burma, and five thousand viss by the con- 
tractor who supplies Upper Burma. The yield of the wells is estimated 
yearly by officials sent down to Yenangyaung by His Majesty, and the 
Royal revenue is calculated at seven rupees eight annas per hundred viss 
and realizes four lakhs of rupees per annum. The total yield of these 
wells is six millions viss per annum or nine thousand three hundred and 
seventy-five tons. 

“At Pagan there are about fifty wells. They yield daily fifteen hundred 
viss of oil, which the earth-oil contractor, at present the Le-myo Wun 
and one Maung San Wa, are allowed to purchase. The total estimated 
output per annum is six millions six hundred thousand viss or ten thousand 
three hundred and twelve and a half tons. 


The Pagan or Yenangyat oil-wells would therefore appear to 
have been discovered and worked for the first time between 1855 
and 1873, for there is no previous mention of them. 


The following is the substance of a memorandum drawn up for 
Sir Charles Bernard by a member of the H/ué-daw in July 1886, 
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It gives an account of the management of the oil-fields in the years 
just before the annexation. 


“It was customary to make over the oil obtained from the royal wells 
as well as from those of the ‘wiazas to the farmer of the year, who paid 
a certain amount of royalty to the Government. The amount of such 
royalty was determined by an estimate prepared beforehand. Thus from 
the year 1241 to 1243 (1879 to 1881) the fcllowing estimate was made :-— 


Viss, 
Monthly yield... bes ois sss 400,000 
“This was distributed in the following way ”:— 
Value in 
Viss. Rs. 


(a) For Royal purposes ae see 10,000 2,500 
(5) Brought up the river at Rs. 25 per 100 viss 120,000 30,000 
(c) Taken down the river at Rs. 15 per 100 viss 270,000 40,500 
“The total of proceeds was therefore estimated at 70,000 rupees per 
month. 


“ The actual expenditure was ’— 


Rs. 
(a) Paid to twixsas for the oil at Rs. 1-8-0 per 100 viss ... 6,000 
(5) On account of boat hire Rs, 2-8-0 per 100 viss ss 10,000 
, Total ses 16,000 
Total of proceeds ss. 70,000 
Total expenditure ws. 16,000 
Balance ees 54,000 


“Thus the farmer paid a monthly royalty of Rs. 50,000 during these 
years. Since 1243 (1881) the demand for earth-oil was diminished and 
the whole of the yield could not be bought up. 


‘The estimate was— 


Viss. 

(a) For Royal purposes ee ove ve. 10,000 
(6) Brought up the river re see ses 90,000 
(¢) Brought down the river oo see ++ 160,000 
Total +++ 260,000 


“Proceeds of sale Rs. 34,700, made up of Rs. 23,400, value of the oil 
brought up, and sold at Rs. 26 per too viss, p/us Rs. 1,200, the value of 
the oil taken down and sold at Rs. 7 per roo viss :-— 


Expenditure— 
Rs. 
(a) Paid for the oil Rs. 1-8-0 per too viss___... ses 3,900 
(b) Boat-hire at Rs. 2 per 100 viss uae see 5200 
Total s+ 9,100 
Total of proceeds wa 34,700 
Total of expenditure “ye. 9,100 


Balance ws 25,600 
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“Thus the farmer paid to the Government Rs. 25,000 asa monthly 
royalty. Subsequently, in May 1885, the royalty was reduced to Rs. 20,000. 


“The ¢winsas were exempted from the thathameda, or capitation-tax, 
on account of their services rendered to the Government.” 


The following table was appended to the letter : — 


YBENANGYAUNG. PaGan-YENANGYAT. ToTat, 
> ES > 
re s ls s Fr = 
3 . S . |= 5 cS |g ‘ c 
3 : 3 E ai c 5 3 E a 3 : 3 E ai 
Pe 22 | 3 S| es) ee| 2 Sig 2.8 
a o 3 a w= |B o 
S Sif] Es (Psi flee | S| Sl] Be 
~ ‘om ~ Cs] ~ see tS, 
ai 2c{8{ se |8;/8/8)/ 53/38/3818) Sz 
Eliagl/ wl] af | El/al/vlaezi bE; aye) ask 
sec ° an 3 e e an) 3 c ° an 
Z2°'D{a < Z/2;a]<4 ZiPjia < 
} 
Royal wells... 1138 72 | 66 | 26,000 | 38 | 23 | 15 | 8,000 176 | 95 | 81 | 34,000 
Wells belonging |198 | ... [198 | 360,000] Not stated | 2,000 |198 | ... |198 | 362,000 
to twineas. 
374 | 95 |279 | 396.000 


Dr. Fritz Noetling in 1889 ascertained that the Twingén oil- 
field covered an area of about ninety acres, extending over fifty 
chains in length and between fifteen and twenty chains in breadth. 
It had three hundred and seventy-five wells, of which one hundred 
and sixty-six were totally unproductive, and of the two hundred 
and nine productive wells only one hundred and twenty produced 
more than twenty viss a day. The maximum from any single well 
was five hundred viss in the day and the majority produced be- 
tween twenty and a hundred viss, and the total daily production 
ranged from twelve thousand viss to fifteen and sixteen thousand 
viss. No well exceeded three hundred and ten feet in depth, 


The Bemé oil-field covered only thirty-five acres, with a length 
of twenty-seven chains and a breadth of twenty. It had one hund- 
red and fifty-one wells, of which seventy-nine were totally unpro- 
ductive and, of the seventy-two productive wells, only fifty produced 
more than twenty vissin the day, while no well produced more than 
one hundred and sixty-five viss in the day. The total daily pro- 
duction amounted to three thousand six hundred and fifty-eight 
viss and the daily average of a productive well was 68°7 viss, The 
deepest well was not more than two hundred and seventy feet. 


Dr. Noetling considered that the Twingén oil-field was then at 
the zenith of its production, while the Bemé wells had extracted 
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nearly all the oil from the sandstone, but the native style of working 
left by far the greater part of the oil-bearing strata untouched. If 
anything, the Bema’ field has been the longer worked, but it appéars 
that both fields have been worked for over one hundred years. 


The Yenangyat oil-field does not appear to have been worked 
till shortly after the middle of this century. It is first mentioned 
by Colonel Strover in 1873, and has never attained to the import- 
ance of the Yenangyaung fields. Yenangyat lies about eight miles 
from Pagan on the opposite, the right, bank of the Irrawaddy. 
The wells are situated in three narrow ravines cutting due east 
through the hill range which here borders the river. The first 
valley to the north of the village of Yenangyat is called Yenangyat 
chaung and the productive wells are found in it, The two other 
valleys to the north of the village of Yenangyat, the Ok chaung, 
and the Ywaya chausng, now only contain deserted wells. The 
three valleys are separated by high spurs running eastwards from 
the main range and ending abruptly on the river, 


The sinking of the wells is carried on by the Burmese at the pre- 
sent day exactly in the same way as Captain Cox described it a 
hundred years ago. The tool used for digging is called a ta-ywin, 
which consists of a chisel-shaped iron shoe fixed to a club-shaped 
wooden handle. The iron shoe is round, slightly tapered, and ends 
in a grooved double edge. The miner grasps the ta-ywin about 
the middle, rests the upper notched end of the handle against his 
shoulder and drives the point in with the whole weight of his body. 
The hard strata are broken through by dropping a pointed lump of 
iron, forty viss in weight, from the mouth of the shaft. 


The miners are lowered by a rope which ends in two slings 
through which they pass their legs. No light can be taken down 
the shaft on account of the explosive gases. The fumes more- 
over render breathing difficult ; so that few can stay below for more 
than four minutes. In order therefore to make the most of this 
time the miners tie up their eyes while they are at the pit head. In 
this way their eyes are in focus immediately when they reach the 
bottom of the shaft. This is the more necessary since the total of 
the time spent at work below amounts, according to Dr. Noetling’s 
calculations, to no more than from ten to eighteen per cent. of the 
time occupied in lowering and raising him. No accidents from 
choking appear to have occurred, though the diggers very often 
come up much exhausted and streaming with perspiration. Be- 
fore going down they put a hat of palm leaves on the head to pro- 
tect it from stones or the like falling down from the sides of th 
shaft. . 
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According to Dr. Noetling’s calculations the cost of digging a 
well one hundred and ninety feet deep amounted under the Burmese 
system to six hundred rupees, while a well two hundred and fifty 
feet deep would cost just double that sum. 


From observations extending over four and a half years Dr. 
Noetling ascertained that the outturn of oil fluctuates regularly 
throughout the year. ‘‘ The minimum of production will be noticed 
“‘ during the first quarter of the year, and it may be either February 
‘or March, but most likely February, in which the smallest produc- 
“tions will be registered. From March to May we notice a gentle 
“rise, and during the four months May to August there is a maxi- 
“mum, which is highest in August, is followed by a sudden drop in 
“ September, followed again by a slow rise in October and Novem- 
“ber, but a general fall during the last four months of the year.” 
From this it appears that the minimum of production is in the dry 
season and the maximum in the rains. Dr. Noetling says: ‘there 
‘has only been once a minimum of production during the rainy 
“ season, but there has never been a maximum of production during 
‘the dry season.” He even goes further than this and thinks that 
he has detected a coincidence between the level of the Irrawaddy 
river and the quantity of production. In the months when the river 
is at its lowest the production of oil is at its lowest, and when the 
river rises the production rises and reaches its maximum with the 
greatest height of the river floods; not only is this so, but inter- 
mediate rises and falls seem to be reflected in the output of the 
wells. The mud wells near the Irrawaddy appear to be indisput- 
ably controlled in their activity by the river-level. Whatever may 
be the reason for it the fact seems substantiated. Dr. Noetling 
notices that the drilled wells show exactly the same fluctuations as 
the pit wells. 


A consideration of the production of the pit-wells shows that 
those of the Twingén area are slightly increasing ; those of Bemé 
decreasing ; while the Yenangyat oil-field shows very little except 
that the strata are much less rich in oil than those of Yenan- 
gyaung. 

Although boring for oil was started in 1887, it was not till 1889 
that much in the way of results was attained. The system of drill- 
ing adopted was chiefly the American or cable system, rather than 
the European or rod system, but in either case the procuring of the 
requisite plant took up much time. So far the majority of drilled 
wells drain the oil from a stratum which is only sixty feet, and in 
many cases less than this, below the level reached by the deepest 
pit-wells, Nevertheless they draw the oil from strata untouched by 
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the pit-wells. As the depth of the pit-wells is limited by difficulties 
of construction, so the depth of the drilled wells is limited by the 
expense. The strata are very apt to cave, and therefore casing is 
required, the cost of which necessarily increases with the depth. It 
has not been proved that the yield of a well increases proportion- 
ately with its depth. The deeper wells appear to yield exactly as 
much oil as the shallower, so that it is better to have shallow wells 
requiring a shorter length of casing. Dr. Noetling’s tables show - 
that the total daily average per well amounts to 1,098°68 viss or 
thirteen. barrels. According to this the average yield of a well in 
Burma is equal to any well in Canada, but considerably below the 
wells of America or Baku, where an outturn of eighty-six barrels a 
day is not considered rich. There appears to be no probability of 
striking spouting wells. 

Dr. Noetling’s exhaustive consideration of the production of the 
oil-fields since they have been known, that is to say for the last hun- 
dred years, leads him to the conclusion that the output steadily 
increased up to about 1873, then steadily declined up till 1885, 
when a new rise began which continued till April 1891, since which 
the same level has been maintained. The production of the first 
five years after the annexation is given in the following table :— 


PROLUCTION OF NATIVE WELLS. PRODUCTION OF DRILLED WELLS. Tora. 


Year. 
Viss at 3°65 | Gallons at | Barrels at | Viss at 3°65 | 

Ibs. 8°83 Ibs. | 35 gallons. S. 
1886 vee | 32418090 | 1,412,433 40,355 
1887 es] 5:651,200 | 2,335,205 66,720 wee 
1888 vee | 6,125,430 | 2,531,169 72:319 41,590 
1889 ves | 6,408,650 2,648,202 75,662 427,130 
1890 «| 6,761,430 | 2,793,980 79,828 3,673,080 


ce 


Total ...}| 28,364,500 | 11,720,991 334,884 4,139,800 


Gallons at | Barrels at | Viss at 3°65 | Gallons at | Barrels at 
Ibs. 8°83. | 35 gallons, Ibs. 8°83 lbs. 35 gallons. 
ee 3,418,090 | 1,412,433 49,355 


5,651,200 | 2,335,205 66,720 
17,186 491 6,167,020 | 2,548,355 72,810 
176,500 51042 6,835,780 | 2,824,702 80,705 


1,516,975 43,342 10,432,510 41310,955 123,170 


re cre | ee nes mc eaten 


S eceauuimmeeenatmmiomeannand 


1,710,661 48,875 | 32,404,600 | 12,931,652 383,759 


“ADOTVUANIN DINONOOY AGNV ADO1049 [11x “dVHO 
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He computes that the total production of the oil-fields since 1795 
has amounted to two hundred millions of gallons. This is about 
one-third of the quantity annually produced in Russia and one- 
quarter of that which America produces every year. 


’ The following later information is taken from a lecture delivered 
in 1898 at the Imperial Institute by Mr. Boverton Redwood :— 


‘In 1891 there were three hundred and seventy-three productive dug wells 
in the Yenangyaung district, and the average daily yield per well was one 
hundred and seventy-four Ibs. In view of this small yield, and of the impossi- 
bility of excluding water from these dug wells, it was not surprising that the 
introduction by the Burma Oil Company of the modern system ag drilling 
should have placed the petroleum industry of Burma upon a greatly improved 
footing. In the Kodaung field in the Yenangyaung district, close upon one 
hundred wells had been drilled by that company. In the early stages of 
working in this field, oil was found at a depth of about five hundred feet, and 
the yield was generally from five to twenty barrels per well per diem, but 
occasionally a well yielded for a short time as much as fifty barrels a day 
and in one or two exceptional instances even more The production of such 
wells, however, invariably declined rapidly to about ten or twelve barrels 
aday. The well then gradually became non-yielding, and had to be deepen- 
ed to eight hundred to twelve hundred feet. Forsome time past all bores 
had to be continued to about one thousand to twelve hundred feet, at great 
expense, on account of the incessant and abnormal caving, continuous influx 
of water, and frequent occurrence of boulders and shells. Asan illustration 
of this, one well at Kodaung had been recently abandoned at twelve hundred 
feet after thirteen months’ continuous work, the tools and casing having to 
be left in it. Two wells had recently been completed in that district which 
flowed for a short time, but with these exceptions the wells drilled here had 
not flowed. 

“At Yenankyat, eight miles south of Pagan, and on the opposite side of 
the Irrawaddy to Yenangyaung, there was another oil-field, where the 
Burma Oil Company had already drilled about twenty-five wells to a depth 
of one thousand to twelve hundred feet. Each of these wells yielded on 
the average from fifteen to twenty barrels of oil a day, and some of them 
flowed at first, but the gas pressure soon diminished to such an extent that 
the oil had to be raised by pumps. At Minbu, about eighteen miles below 
Yenangyaung on the western side of the river, there were promising 
indications in the neighbourhood of some remarkable mud volcanoes. The 
Burma Oil Company had had a number of drillers at work here for the past 
two years, and had abandoned a couple of wells drilled to a depth of over 
one thousand feet, as only gas and mere shows of oil were met with. J he 
company conveyed their oil in bulk by river to their refineries at Dunnedaw 
and Syriam near Rangoon. The former refinery was built shortly after the 
annexation and has recently been enlarged to a capacity of eight lakhs to 
one million gallons of crude oil per month. The latter, which was erected 
for refining the Yenankyat crude oil, had a capacity of five lakhs to six lakhs 
of gallons per month.” 


Information as to the petroleum trade in the days before the 
British annexation is very scanty. Apparently up to the time of the 
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occupa ton of Pegu (1853) all that was produced was consumed 
locally for illuminating purposes and for preserving the timber of 
boats, pongyi kyaungs, and the like. Small quantities may have 
been brought over to India, and it is quite certain that a consider- 
able quantity found its way through the Shan States into Western 
China. Dr. Noetling thinks that the local consumption probably 
amounted to three lakhs of viss. There was a considerable increase 
in the amount after the occupation of Lower Burma, owing to the 
export of crude petroleum to England, but this remained at practi- 
cally the same figure until 1884. During the year 1884-85 a 
considerable rise took place and has continued ever since, so that 
the amount sent from the wells to Lower Burma in 1890-91 was 
more than double that of 1884-85. 

The amount of petroleum exported from Rangoon has steadily 
increased, and has risen from five lakhs of viss in 1880-81 to twenty- 
two anda quarter lakhs of viss in 1889-90, an increase of over four 
hundred per cent. within nine years. The increase in the export of 
paraffin wax has been infinitely greater. In 1884-85 only three 
hundred and twenty-one hundred-weights were exported.. In 1889- 
go the amount had risen to seven thousand nine hundred and twenty 
hundred-weights, that is to say, there was the huge increase of about 
two thousand per cent. in five years’ time. 

It is one of the peculiar features of the Yenangyaung oil-field 
that it was worked by a corporation from the earliest times. It 
cannot be ascertained how this corporation first acquired its rights, 
whether by special grant, or by nght of first settlement and dis- 
covery. Apparently, however, the #wim-sa-yo are of Arakanese 
descent, and therefore they were probably prisoners of war and per- 
haps pagoda-slaves. This last supposition would account for the 
fact that up till 1855 the #w2”-sa-yo always intermarried and made 
no alliances with their Burmese neighbours, and it is certain fram 
Captain Cox’s narrative that they were there previous to 1797. 
From the enquiries and reports of Messrs. Bonus and Todd-Naylor 
it appears that the principal customs and rules of the ‘win-sa-yo 
were as follows :— 

The joint right to dig for oil in a vaguely determined area near 
the villages of Bemé and Twingén was restricted to twenty-four 
families. These families were called the yoya, or hereditary families, 
and every member of them was entitled to dig for oil. Formerly 
no outsider could become a well-owner. The wells could only be 
owned by one of the yoya families. The head of such a family 
was called ‘win-sa-yo, and women were not excluded. There were 
eighteen male yoyas, and six female. The title and rights of the 
yoya descended strictly according to primageniture. The male 
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yoya rights vested in the males and the female strictly in the female 
line. The yoya right could never be sold to a stranger, but, if a 
twin-sa-yo had no direct issue, he could, with the consent of the 
other ¢win-sa-yo, sell the title to a remote member of his family. 
At the time of the annexation there were four yoya rights which 
had been purchased by junior members of the family from the elder 
branch who had no direct heirs. 


The rights of a yoya holding were as follows: When a member 
of the family wanted to dig a well, he had to apply to the ¢win-sa- 
yo for the well-site. In return for this the ¢wen-sa, the well-digger, 
had to pay a small monthly rent to the ¢win-sa-yo according to the 
quantity of the oil extracted from the well. According to the num- 
ber of working wells therefore the #win-sa-yo’s income rose and 
fell. All members of the corporation, ¢win-sa-yos as well as twin- 
sas, were exempted from the “eight royal services,” that is to say, 
they had no corvée duties to perform and no taxes to pay, except 
oe general corporation tax of four hundred rupees a month to the 

ing. 

The twin-gyt-min was president of the ¢win-sa-yos, and it was he 
who settled all disputes and who gave final permission for digging. 
In all such cases he received a small fee, and no one, not even a 
twin-sa-yo, could sink a well without the permission of the ¢win- 
£yi-min. 

The following were the rules as to the wells. No well could be 
sunk within thirty cubits of an existing well. No well could be sold 


or mortgaged toa stranger. Every well-owner might dispose of his 
oil as he pleased. 


These rules were rigourously observed until the introduction of the 
monopoly system about 1856 or 1857, when King Mindén ordered 
all the well-owners to sell their oil to him at the rate of one rupee 
eight annas the hundred viss. Apparently, with the introduction 
of the royal monopoly, the strictness of many of the old rules was 
relaxed. At any rate various new practices were in existence at the 
time of the annexation. Whether the ¢win-sa-yos owned the 
ground on which the wells were situated or only had the right of 
sinking them is a moot point, and from the Burman’s point of view 
was a matter of no importance. The soil was much too barren for 
any kind of cultivation. Apparently when King Mindén introduced 
the monopoly system he confirmed in a general way the customary 
rights of the yoya families, but the settlers themselves seem to have 
broken through their regulations. Not only was the forty-eight 
feet space between wells not maintained, but wells were mortgaged 
and even sold outright to strangers, and other laxities crept in. 


PLATE XXIV. 


Photo block. Survey of India Offices, Calcutta, 1690. 


KACHIN WOMEN, 
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The British Government, however, treated them generously and 
gave the following rights to well-owners :— 


(1) The right of free sale of their oil. 


(2) A royalty of eight annas to be paid on every hundred 
viss. 


(3) An area sufficient for a reasonable extension of the 
number of pit-wells was set aside, and two square 
chains, or one-fifth of an acre, was allowed for each 
well. 


(4) Every well-owner had the right of disposing of his well 
by sale or otherwise. 


(5) The well-owners were at liberty to use improved machin- 
ery if they chose to do so. 


In the Twingén reserve, of a total area of 296 acres, 23°55 acres 
were set aside as State wells, leaving 272°45 acres to the fwin-sas, 
and in the Bemé reserve out of a total area of 153°8 acres, 7°375 
were set aside for State wells and 145°625 acres were left to the 
sole use cf the well-owners. The ¢wzm-sas sell all their oil to the 
Burma Oil Company, who pay a royalty to Government of eight 
annas per hundred viss (365 lbs.). 


The oil-fields were surveyed and demarcated into blocks of one 
square mile each in 1890:— 
Square miles, 


Yenangyaung ... eee ses tee go'15 
Minbu -_ ae ae dss 20°15 
Yenankyat a oss -_ ses 2°34 

Total aa 112°64 


The output continues steadily to increase, and there are no signs 
of exhaustion, but on the other hand there seenis no prospect of the 
discovery of flowing wells. 


JADE. 


The first European who visited the Jade-mines seems to have 
been Dr. Griffith in 1837. In the preceding year Captain Hannay, 
on his journey from Ava to the Assam frontier, obtained specimens 
of a fine green stone at Mogaung, but he did not go to the mines. 
He believed the mineral to be nephrite and says that “all the 
“'yueesh (the proper Chinese name is Yu shkth) taken away by 
‘the Chinese is brought from a spot five marches to the north- 
“west of Mogaung, but it is found in several other parts of the 
“country, though of inferior quality.” 
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Dr. Griffith marched to the mines from Kamaing, a distance of 
thirty-one miles by the present road. He gives the following account 
of them (Journal of Travels, &c., Calcutta 1847, page 132) :— 


“These celebrated serpentine mines occupy a valley of somewhat circular 
form, and bounded on all sides by thickly wooded hills of no great height. 
To the north the valley passes off into a ravine, down which a small 
streamlet that drains the valley escapes, and along this at a distance of two 
or three miles another spot of ground affording serpentine is said to occur. 
The valley is small; its greatest diameter, which is from east to west, 
being about three quarters of a mile, and its smallest breadth from four 
hundred and sixty to six hundred or seven hundred yards. 

‘‘The whole of the valley, which appears formerly to have been occu- 
pied by rounded hillocks, presents a confused appearance, being dug up 
in every direction, and in tht most indiscriminate way, no steps being 
taken to remove the earth, &c., that have been thrown up in various places 
during the excavations. Nothing in fact like a pit or shaft exists, nor is 
there anything to repay one for the tediousness of the march from 
Kamaing. The stone is found in the form of more or less rounded boul- 
ders mixed with other boulders of various rocks and sizes imbedded ina 
brick-coloured yellow, or nearly orange-coloured clay, which forms the soil 
of the valley, and which is of considerable depth. The excavations vary 
much in form, some resembling trenches; none exceed twenty feet in 
depth. The workmen have no mark by which to distinguish at sight the 
serpentine from the other boulders; to effect this fracture is resorted to, 
and this they accomplish, I believe, by means of fire. I did not see -the 
manner in which they work or the tools they employ, all the Shans having 
left for Kamaing, as the season had already been over for some days. No 
good specimens were procurable.” 

The mines were not subsequently explored till Dr. Fritz Noetling 
went there with the expeditions in 1891-92, and what follows is 
taken from his memorandum on the subject. There are at present 
two groups of mines, the quarry mines on the top of the hill near 
the village of Tawmaw, and the river mines in the valley of the 
Uyu river beginning near Sanka village and extending for several 
miles down stream. The geographical peace of Tawmaw is lati- 
tude 25° 44’, longitude 96° 14’; Sanka lies about six miles to the 
eastwards. 


According to all accounts the river mines are the oldest. The 
quarry mines were discovered only about fifteen years ago. Until 
within the last few years all the jade came from the river mines, 
which extend for from fifteen to twenty miles along the banks of 
the Uyu between Sanka and Tawmaw villages. The mines are 
easily accessible. Kamaing can be reached by water from 
Mogaung, and a road runs from there to Sanka and on to Tawmaw, 


The hills between the Mogaung and Indawgyi streams consist 
entirely of tertiary standstones, which contain a few seams of coal. 
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The tertiary strata are pierced by dark eruptive rocks, which out- 
wardly much resemble serpentine, though east of Sanka they are 
more like basalt. Dr. Noetling continues :— 


“ The locality at Tawmaw is of particular interest, because the question 
of the geological age of the jadeite found here its solution. Although the 
country is very unfavourable for any kind of geological examination, yet 
the active digging that has been going on for some time has afforded a very 
good opportunity for the study of the occurrence of jadeite. 


“ The dark rock, which for the purposes of this paper we nay call serpen- 
tine, appears in a fissure of considerable thickness, but apparently of limit- 
ed length. There is, however, a strange division in this eruptive rock; 
while the dark green serpentine forms the outer circle, the centre is occu- 
pied by a rock of splendid whiteness—the jadeite in fact—which strangely 
contrasts by its whiteness with the dark dull serpentine. Jadeite and 
serpentine are, however not in direct contact, but separated by a band of 
clayey soft serpentine of light green colour. This curious mode of occur- 
rence raises of course all sorts of geological questions about the origin of 
the jadeite, but all such speculations are useless until the relation of the 
serpentine and the jadeite has been settled by a chemical and microscopi- 
cal examination. Two facts are, however, certain :— 


(1) Jadeite is found in connection with, and enclosed in, an erup- 
tive rock closely resembling serpentine. 

(2) This serpentine pierces strata of perhaps Lower, but more pro- 
bably of Upper, Miocene age. 


“ These two facts have a double interest, scientifically as well as practi- 
cally; scientifically, because it is now proved that jadeite belongs to the 
group of eruptive rocks of Young Tertiary age; practically, because there 
are indications that serpentine will be found at more than one locality in 
this part of Upper Burma. Now, as we know that jadeite is intimately 
connected with serpentine, it is highly probable that it will be found at 
other places where serpentine occurs, once the outer shell of serpentine has 
been pierced.” 


Mr. W. Warry, who visited the mines with the first column 
early in 1888, gives the following intresting historical details :— 


“ The jade stone, or nephrite, has been known in China from a period 
of high antiquity. It was found originally in Khoten and other parts of 
Central Asia, and, being of a brilliant white colour and very costly, it was 
held in high esteem as symbolical of purity in private and official life. The 
green variety of the stone seems to have been extremely rare, but not en- 
tirely unknown, for attempts are recorded to produce this colour artificially 
by burying white jade in juxtaposition with copper. 

“The discovery that green jade of fine quality occurred in Northern Bur- 
ma was made accidentally by a small Yiinnanese trader in the thirteenth 
century. The story runs that, on returning froin a journey across the fron- 
tier, he picked up a piece of stone to balance the load on his mule. 

‘ The stone proved to be jade of great value, and a large party went back 
to procure more of it. In this errand they were unsuccessful, nobody being 
able to inform them where the stone occurred. Another attempt, equally 
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fruitless, was made by the Yiinnan Government in the fourteenth century 
to discover the stone ; all the members of the expedition, it is said, perish- 
ed by malaria, or at the hands of hostile hill tribes. From this time 
onward for several centuries no further exploration in the jade country 
seems to have been undertaken by the Chinese. Small pieces of the stone 
occasionally found their way across the frontier, but the exact source of 
the supply continued unknown. 


“ The year 1784 marks the final termination of a protracted series of hos- 
tilities between Burma and China, and from this time dates the opening of 
a regular trade between the two countries. Adventurous bands of Chinese 
before long discovered that the jade-producing districts lay on the right 
bank of the Uru river, and a small, but regular, supply of the stone was 
now conveyed every year to Yiinnan. Impracticable roads, a malarious 
climate, and an unsettled country prevented the expansion of the trade. 
Some twenty or thirty Chinese at the most went up into the jade country 
each season and a very small proportion of these ever returned. In the 
Chinese temple at Amarapura is a long list containing the names of up- 
wards of six thousand Chinese traders deceased in Burma since the begin- 
ning of the present century to whom funcral rites are yearly paid. The 
great majority of these men are known to have lost their lives in search 
for jade. The roll includes only the names of well known and substantial 
traders. Could the number of the smaller traders and adventurers who 
perished in the same enterprise be ascertained, the list would be swelled 
to many times its present size. 

“The earliest route followed by the jade traders led from Momein to 
Kuyung Lien and Chansi on the Yiinnan frontier. Here the Kachin hills 
were eutered and a week’s journey over exceedingly difficult mountain 
tracks brought the travellers to Kachin Yimma on the Irrawaddy, a place 
which appears to lie some little distance above Talaw. The river being 
crossed here, the parties made their way as best they could towards Hsimu 
in the valley of the Uru river, which they usually reached after a toilsome 
march of some ten days. The Hsimu quarries were first discovered in 
1790; they yielded a very brilliant jade, pieces of which are said to have 
been sometimes exchanged at Momein for their weight in silver. 


“In 1798 the Chinese traders at Ava, with the assistance of the Burmese 
Government, opened up a new route to the mines, namely, from Ava to 
Menrua (Ménywa), thence up the Chindwin and Uru rivers to Serua, from 
which place the mines then worked were distant some two days’ journey 
by land. The trade in jade now developed rapidly, and Serua, being the 
depot, rose into considerable importance. After some years, however, this 
route became insecure, owing to the hostility of certain Kachin tribes who 
commenced to waylay and rob caravans; and the original Kuyung route 
being, for similar reasons, unavailable, another new overland road was 
adopted, namely, from Katha va Mawlu, Mohnyin, and Laotsun to Indaw, 
and thence three days to the mines. 

“ The direct road into China via Bhamo had been known for centuries, 
but fear of the Kachins appears to have deterred traders ffom making a 
regular use of it. Even cotton from Lower Burma was constantly sent up 
by river past Bhamo to Senbo or to Talaw, and was conveyed thence by 
mules into Yiinnan. In 1805 the first consignments of jade were sent 
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down the Mogaung river to Senbo, where they were given into the charge 
of the cotton caravans ; and from 1807, for some years, a favourite route for 
the jade was from the mines by way of Myuhung (old Mogaung), Tapaw, 
and Hokat to Talaw on the Irrawaddy, whence the stone travelled overland 
with the cotton caravans vta Sima, Ta-chi-ai (the frontier between Burma 
and the outlying tribes dependent on China), and Santa (the frontier of 
China proper) to Momein. This route is still used to a small extent. It 
is under the protection of a powerful Chinese family at Ta-chi-ai called 
Chao, to whom travellers pay a fixed sum for safe conduct, 


“Early in the present century the Burmese Kings seem to have become 
aware of the importance of the jade trade and of the revenue which it 
might be made to yield them. In 1806 a Burmese collectorate was esta- 
blished at the site of what is now the fown of Mogaung, and a guard of 
some thirty Burmese troops under a military officer was regularly stationed 
at the mines during the working season to protect the trade and to main- 
tain order. This force was always accompanied by the Amatgy? of the 
Mogaung district, whose special duty was to control the hill tribes. The 
principal Kachin Sawéwas were also in the habit of meeting the Burmese 
official in Mogaung and escorting him up to the mines, where they provid- 
ed him with entertainment during his stay. 

“Mogaung now became the headquarters of the jade trade in Burma. 
Comparatively few Chinese actually went up to the mines; the Kachins 
themselves brought down most of the stone to Shuitunchun, a sandbank 
opposite Mogaung, where a large bazaar was held during the season. 

he Burmese Collector imposed no tax upon the stone until it was ready 
to leave Mogaung, when he levied an ad volorem duty of thirty-three per 
cent. and issued a permit which was examined by his deputy at Tapaw, 
one day’s journey from Mogaung by river. After this the stone passed 
freely anywhere in Burma without further charge or inspection. The 
value of jade was determined for purposes of taxation by an official 
appraiser. This officer, however, by private arrangement with the traders 
and the collector, estimated all stone at about one-third of its real value. 
The actual duty paid was therefore small, and business proceeded smooth- 
ly, cases of friction between the traders and the customs officers being of 
very rare occurrence. All payments were made in bar silver. The metal 
used was at first fairly pure, but it was soon debased by a large admixture 
of lead. Rupees did not come into general use until 1874. 

“ Besides the duty leviable at Mogaung the stone had to bear certain 
charges, authorized and unauthorized, at the mines and at Namya-Kyauk- 
seik, one day’s journey from the mines :—: 

(1) The Burmese officer at the mines imposed a monthly tax of one 
tael (about four annas) on everybody who came to trade; 
from this charge Burmans and actual workers in the mines 
were exempt. : 

(2) A further sum of 2°5 fae/s (about ten annas) was charged fora 
pass, which was issued for each load of jade leaving the mines 
for Namya-Kyauk-seik. 

(3) At Namya-Kyauk-seik four éae/s (about a rupee) was paid on 
the arrival of every load to an agent of the Mogaung Collec- 
tor permanently stationed there. Of these charges the 
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Chinese regarded the first and third as legitimate and the 
second as unauthorized gratuity to the subordinates of the 
mines officer. All the above charges seem to have varied 
slightly from year to year. 


“The Kachins levied no toll or stone at the mines, or proceeding down to 
Mogaung. Their rights appear to have been well understood and respected. 
They were regarded as the absolute owners of all the stone produced in 
their country. This ownership was never directly called in question by the 
King of Burma. The farthest length he went in this direction was to ex- 
clude all competition during the years when he bought jade from the 
Kachins. The Kachins on their side acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Kings of Burma by admitting his officers to the mines, by allowing them to 
purchase a certain quantity of stone for the King’s use at a nominal price, 
and by acquiescing in certain charges imposed by these officers and in 
certain interferences at the mines whereby the price of their stone was in- 
juriously affected. 


“ Under this system the jade trade continued to flourish for many years. 
The period of its greatest prosperity is comprised within the years 1831—40, 
during which time at least eight hundred Chinese and six hundred Shans 
were annually engie in business, or labour at the mines. All the stone 
was sent by one of the above-mentioned routes to Yiinnan-fu, at this time 
the great emporium of the trade. The business there was mainly in the 
lands of Cantonese merchants, who brought the rough stone in large 
quantities and carried it back to be cut and polished at Canton. 


“In 1841 war broke out between Great Britain and China. Hostilities 
first commenced at Canton, and the effect on the jade trade was not long in 
making itself felt; Cantonese traders no longer came to buy stone at Yiin- 
nan-fu. Stocks accumulated and Yiinnan traders ceased to go up to the 
mines. The Kachins, suffering from this stoppage of business, made urgent 
representations to the Burmese at Mogaung; and in 1842 a Burmese officer 
proceeded from Mogaung to Momein to enquire if any offence had been 
given to Chinese traders that they did not come as usual to the mines. 


“ There was a partial revival of the trade for a few years commencing 
with 1846, but the disturbed State of Southern China, consequent upon the 
Taiping rebellion of 1850, prevented a complete recovery ; and with the 
outbreak of the Panthay rebellion in 1857, the roads leading to Yiinnan-fu 
were blocked and all business in jade came to a standstill for several 
years. 


“ During the early part of the period passed in review, the Chinese esti- 
mate that the average amount of duty collected each year did not exceed 
six thousand rupees, the output of jade being small and the official appr 
sers venal. About the year 1836, when the trade was most flourishing, 
twenty-one thousand rupees was the probable amount of the annual collec- 
tion. After 1840 the duty fell to three thousand rupees, or less, and then 
it dwindled away to nothing. The above estimates are probably below the 
mark, as the Chinese would, for obvious reasons, be inclined to under-state 
the real amount. 


“The year 1861 witnessed a great improvement in the jade trade. From 
that date until now the bulk of the stone has been carried by sea to Canton. 
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In 1861 the first Cantonese merchant arrived in Mandalay. He bought up 
all the old stocks of jade and conveyed them to China by sea, realizing a 
large fortune on this single venture. His example was quickly followed 
by other Cantonese, and once more the trade in jade revived and Aunierous 
Yiinnanese went to the mines. The principal quarries were now at Sanka. 
Stone had been discovered there many years before, but had been pro- 
nounced poor in quality and scarcely worth the trouble of working. Now, 
however, upon a second trial, it proved to be equal or superior to that from 
the earlicr mines, the colour having, as the Kachins alleged, matured and 
deepened in the interval. The yearly duty collected-at this time probably 
amounted to at least twenty-seven thousand rupees. 


“ Hitherto the collection of the duty had been in the hands of an official 
who had paid a very high price at Ava for his appointment and who was in 
the habit of remitting to the capital only as much as he thought fit—usually 
about one-fifth of the actual receipts. In 1866 the tax was farmed out for the 
firsttime. The price obtained was sixty thousand rupees for a three years’ 
lease. Atthe expiration of this term the King, dissatisfied with the amount of 
the jade revenue, determined to buy all the stone from the Kachins himself, 
and he appointed a high official to act as his agent at the mines. For a 
whole season Chinese and other dealers were excluded from the mines; as 
the stone was dug up it was purchased by the King’s agent, carried to 
Mogaung and there retailed to the traders. This arrangement was, of 
course, highly unsatisfactory to the Kachins, who first protested against the 
exclusion of other purchasers and then, finding their protest of no avail, 
resorted to the much more effectual method of curtailing the supply of 
stone and producing only pieces of indifferent quality. For this reason the 
King’s experiment was a failure, aud the total revenue he secured did not 
equal the proceeds derived from the sale of the monopoly in the preceding 
‘year. The Chinese explain the failure on other grounds. The experiment, 
they say, was doomed from the outset ‘owing to the inherent impropriety 
of a sovereign descending into the arena of trade and taking the bread out 
of the mouths of his own subjects.’ 


“ During the years 1870, 1871, and 1872 the King obtained an annual 
remittance of twelve thousand rupees from the Collector at Mogaung on ac- 
count of the jade duty. In the following year new deposits of fine jade were 
discovered at Mantien-mo and the King again determined to become the sole 
purchaser from the Kachins. On this occasion, too, the revenue he realized 
fell far below the average of former years. 


“ In 1874 the old system was reverted to and the collection amounted to six 
thousand rupees. Once more in 1875, the King undertook to buy the stone 
himself from the Kachins and again the experiment failed, though not so badly 
as on the two previous attempts. About this time the Iku quarry was 
discovered, and the output being very good, the right of collecting the duty 
was sold in 1876 for three years for the suin of sixty thousand rupees. In 
1880, Wu Chi, the son of a Canton Chinaman by a Burmese mother, obtained 
a three years’ lease of the monopoly at the rate of fifty thousand rupees a 
year. Inthe second year of his term the Tawmaw quarries were opened 
and he made an immense fortune. 


“In the autumn of 1883 Mogaung was sacked by the Kagchins, and 
during the ensuing winter and spring there was no trade in jade. In June 
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1884, order having been partially restored, a Chinese syndicate, represented 
by Li Te-su, took the monopoly for three years, agreeing to pay ten thousand 
rupees the first year, fifteen thousand rupees the second, and twenty thousand 
rupees the third. 


“ The up-country was still unsettled, and the lessees, by arrangement 
with the traders, were permitted to collect duty at Bhamo, instead of as 
heretofore at Mogaung. During the first two years of their term, owing to 
the disturbances connected with the adventure of Hsiao Chin and the 
British occupation of Upper Burma, they collected little or no duty ; but 
the proceeds of the third year left them with a margin of twenty thousand 
rupees over and above their total expenses for the three years. 


“ The tax was then farmed out by the British Government to Lén Pein. 
Matters between him and the jade merchants did not proceed smoothly. 
Lén Pein from the first was very strict in exacting his- rights. He 
taxed every piece of jade at Bhamo and Mandalay that did not bear 
plain marks of the stamp of his predecessor, and he declined, contrary 
to the practice of all his predecessors, to make allowance in cases where 
the stamp had been obliterated through frequent washing of the stone or 
by long storage under-ground. He also refused to admit free of duty 
certain small re-imports of stone from Momien about which previous 
lessees had made no difficulty. So far Lén Pein was acting within his 
strict legal rights. His action in other respects was more questionable. 
No duty had ever been collected at Mogaung until the stone was reported 
ready to leave the place, when duty was paid and a pass issued. Stone . 
might thus remain at Mogaung for years and change hands many times 
without being subjected to any charge. Lon Pein, however, insisted that 
all jade should ay ca to hin within five days from its arrival at Mogaung. 
This new regulation bore very hard upon the small trade in jade. For 
example such a man might have been lucky enough to secure a stone worth 
a thousand rupees. On his arrival at Mogaung Lén Pein would say to 
him. ‘T value your stone at five hundred rupees : pay me the duty (one hun- 
dred and sixty-six rupees) within five days.’ In many cases the owner would 
not be able to raise this sum at so short a notice; and, if he failed to do so, 
Lén Pein claimed to buy the stone at his own valuation, that is to say, for 
just half what it was really worth. 


“In addition to rendering himself obnoxious to all traders in jade, Lén 
Pein had aroused the apprehensions of the Kachin owners of the mines. 
He had made no secret from the first of his intention not merely to collect 
the duty, but to get tke actual management of the mines into his own 
hands, When the Chinese and Kachins, by way of reprisal, stopped the 
supply of jade for some weeks, he openly announced that ‘this did not mat- 
‘ter, for the English were shortly coming to put him in armed possession of 
‘the mines, which he then intended to work with imported labour from 
‘Singapore.’ The result was that he was attacked in December 1887 and 
received wounds, of which he afterwards died. 


Subject to the geological conditions indicated by Dr. Noetling 
as quoted above, the jade-producing country may be described as 
lying between the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth parallels of latitude 
and enclosed east and west by the Uyu and Chindwin rivers. Small 
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quantities of jade have been found at one time or another over all 
this tract. The names of the quarries most celebrated in times 
past for the excellence of their output are Hsima, Masa, Mopang, 
and Tamukan. They have all ceased to yield jade except in 
minute quantities, and are now termed the ‘old mines,” Sanka 
being the latest name added to the list. 

Jade crops out at few points beyond the area thus described. At 
Mawhun, one day’s march on the road from Mohnyin to Katha, 
there is an old quarry which was formerly very rich. The Chinese 
also speak ofa place called Nantelung, meaning “‘ difficult of access,” 
or the “ unapproachable place,” as producing jade of remarkable 
brilliancy and value. ‘‘It is described as a large cliff overhang- 
‘(ing the Chindwin, or a branch of that river, and distant eight or 
‘nine days’ journey by boat from the confluence of the Uyu and 
“ Chindwin, the country passed through being very malarious and 
“infested with wild animals and savage tribes. The stone can 
“only be obtained by swarming up the face of the cliff with the aid 
“of ropes and dislodging small portions with a hammer. The 
“‘water underneath is deep and the stone is thrown down into boats 
“specially strengthened by a double platform of bamboo erected 
“across the deck. Many pieces are lost in the river, and cannot 
“be recovered except by expert divers.” Mr. Warry has seen 
pieces of jade in Peking said to come from Nantelung. 

Formerly the jade was obtained only from the mines in the Uyu 
valley, where it was found in the shape of boulders, mixed with 
other rocks in the alluvial deposits of the river. Not unfrequently 
isolated boulders are found embedded in laterite. Such pieces are 
particularly appreciated, not only because the stone is always sound, 
but on account of the peculiar red crust which enveloped the core. 
“This red jadeite,” Dr. Noetling says, “was very likely formed 
‘under the influence of ferruginous solutions percolating the laterite 
“and permeating the outer part of jadeite boulders therein de- 
posited.” The boulders were obtained either by digging holes 
along the bank of the stream or by diving to its bottom. Formerly 
specially trained men were employed, but latterly an enterprising 
Chinaman has introduced a diving-bell. Sanka, the last of the 
“old mines,” is situated onthe right bank of the Uyu, just opposite 
its junction with the Nanthan stream. Some twenty years ago 
Sanka was celebrated for its output of fine jade, but the supply is 
nearly exhausted and the place is now almost deserted. Thousands 
of old pits may be seen dug along the sides of the low hills and in 
the small intervening valleys. The diameter of the pits rarely ex- 
ceeded ten or twelve feet at the mouth-and the average depth is 
about twelve feet. The “new mines” at Tawmaw have produced 
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immense quantities of stone, but none which approaches in quality 
that yielded by the pits of former years. The market for jade lies 
entirely in Burma and China; it may therefore be well to specify 
what determines its value. This varies to an enormous extent. 
The Chinese in particular value a good piece of jade as much as 
gold. A small piece, of a size that would fit a signet ring, might 
fetch four hundred or five hundred rupees, though in Europe it 
would be worth no more than a cairngorm if so much. Mr. Warry 
writes as follows :— 


“ The value of jade is determined mainly by the colour, which should be 
a particular shade of dark-green. The colour, however, is by no means 
everything ; semi-transparency, brilliancy, and hardness are also essential. 
Stone which satisfies these four conditions is very rare. The last three 
qualities were possessed to perfection by a large proportion of the old 
stone, but the dark-green colour was rare and often absent altogether. 
The new stone, on the other hand, possesses abundant colour, but is 
defective in the other three respects, being as a rule opaque, dull, and brittle 
in composition. These natural defects are aggravated by the injurious 
methods employed in quarrying the new stone. A peculiarity which gave 
high value to all stone found at the old mines was that it occurred in the 
form of moderate-sized round lumps, having often the appearance of water- 
worn boulders, and small enough to be detached and carried away without 
undergoing any rough process of cleavage on the spot. At the new 
mines the stone occurs in immense blocks which cannot be quarried out by 
any tools possessed by the Kachins, but have to be broken up by the 
application of heat, a process which without doubt tends to fhake the stone 
more brittle and chalk-like. 


“These defects were not realized the first year that the new mines 
were opened. The output of stone was large and the competition keen. 
Hitherto only men of some capital had been able to regularly engage in 
the trade. It had been impossible to do more than guess at the value of 
any old stone, for each piece was complete in itself and was usually pro- 
tected by a thick outer capsule which effectually concealed the colour 
within. All pieces therefore fetched a high price, as any piece might on 
cutting prove to be of immense value. But with the opening of the new 
mines stone could be bought in fragments of any shape and size, and it 
became possible by the processes of washing and holding ina strong light to 
determine with comparative exactitude the amount and nature of the 
colour. The trade was thus brought within the means of a large number 
of men who had not before been in a position to take part in it. There 
was accordingly a rush for the new mines in 1881, and the speculation in 
jade attained a height not reached before. Large fortunes were made by 
those who had the good luck to dispose of their stone before its defects 
were discovered. In the second year there was a heavy fall in prices, 
which involved the ruin of more than one of the largest jade merchants.” 


The method of extraction is very primitive and also very slow. 
Blasting powder is, of course, not allowed, and would probably be 
in any case too expensive. The surface of the rock is therefore 
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heated by large fires, and the fall of temperature during the night 
is sufficient to crack the jade without any necessity for pouring cold 
water on it. Crow-bars and wedges are then driven into the cracks 
and large blocks are obtained, which are then broken up with fore- 
hammers and large mallets to shape them to a size convenient for 
transport. 


The Tawmaw mines (others are named Pang-maw, Iku, Matien- 
maw, and Mien-maw) are about seven and a half miles from Sanka. 
The road passes through fine forest scenery, the sanyin, the 
gungaw, and the cotton-wood being the prevailing trees, and ascends 
to a broad plateau, hundreds of acres in extent, the whole of which 
is cleared for mining purposes. When Professor Noetling visited 
the mines in March 1892, “there existed a large quarry of about 
“one hundred yards in length divided into two pits, which were 
“separated by a wall of refuse. The western pit was deeper than 
‘the eastern one, but considerable difficulty was experienced on 
“account of a large influx of water which oozed out from the 
“fissure separating the serpentine from the jadeite. To meet with 
‘‘the water the natives had constructed clumsy pumping machines 
“consisting of a large lever to which long bamboos tied together 
“were fastened ; a bucket, usually an empty kerosine-oil tin, served 
“for bringing up the water. The bucket was lowered to the bottom 
‘of the pit and, when filled, hauled up and emptied into a gutter 
‘resting on an elaborate bamboo structure, which nearly covered 
“the whole pit. It is a quaint sight to see these numerous pumps 
“at work, as it looks as if the whole pit was covered with an 
‘enormous spider’s web, being in constant motion,” 

During the dry season about seven hundred men are frequently 
steadily employed. Tons upon tons of stone lie about, valuable in 
China, but not sufficiently valuable to re-pay the cost of transport 
and the charges by the way. The Kachins of the gold tract have 
never given us any trouble by rising, and are even said to be honest. 
Probably they have a shrewd eye to the profits from the mines, 
and they have the reputation of being the most superstitious of 
all the Kachin tribes. Mr. Warry says :— 

“The remoteness of their country, the wildness of the scenery, the 
peculiar nature of the climate—healthful to them, but deadly to strangers— 
the frequent earthquakes, and violent atmospheric disturbances, seem to 
have inspired in them a more devout belief in the unseen powers and a 
readier disposition to consult them on the most trivial subjects. In im- 
portant matters, such as the discovery or the opening of a jade mine, their 
action is entirely determined by superstitious considerations. In their 
search for stone they are guided by indications furnished by burning bam- 
boos; when it is discovered favourable omens are anxiously awaited before 
the discovery is announced to the Kachin community. A meeting is then 
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convened by the Chief Sawbwa and again sacrifice and other methods of 
divination are resorted to, in order to ascertain if the mine should be worked 
at once, or be allowed to remain undisturbed for a period of years until the 
colour—such is the Kachin’s belief—is sufficiently matured. If the indica- 
tions are favourable to the immediate opening of the mine, the land at and 
around the outcropping stone is marked out by ropes into small plots, a 
few feet square, which are then apportioned among all the Kachins present. 
No Kachin belonging to the same family is refused a share, no matter how 
far away he may live.” 


Apparently, however, any Kachin can for a small fee get a 
digging lease from the Kansi Duwa, who claims to be proprietor of 
all the mines. All the jade he then obtains is his own property, 
which he is free to dispose of as advantageously as he can, the 
buyer paying the royalty. There is, however, an additional con- 
dition that, if a very valuable block is found, half of the price 
received goes to the Duwa. 


A new mine is opened with elaborate ceremonial, and a similar 
ceremonial is held at the beginning of each digging season. This 
begins in November and lasts till May, when the unhealthiness of 
the climate compels all traders to leave, and the flooding of the 
mines suspends further operations on the part of the Kachins. 
Mr. Warry continues :— 


“This flooding of the deepest and most productive quarries is the 
greatest difficulty with which the Kachins have to contend, and they have 
spent much labour and money in devising expedients, with indifferent suc- 
cess, to meet it. When the floor of the pit can be kept dry for a few hours, 
and this is, as a rule, only possible in February and March, immense 
fires are lighted at the base of the stone. A careful watch must then be 
kept, in a tremendous heat, in order to detect the first signs of splitting. 
When these occur the Kachins immediately attack the stone with pickaxes 
and hammers, or detach portions by hauling on levers inserted in the crack. 
All this must be done when the stone is at its highest temperature, and the 
Kachins protect themselves from the fierce heat by fastening layers of 
plantain leaves round the exposed part of their persons. The labour is 
described as severe in the extreme, and such as only a Kachin would under- 
take for any consideration. The heat is insupportable, even for onlookers 
at the top of the mine, and the mortality among the actual workers is very 
considerable each season. The Chinese take a malicious pleasure in re- 
minding the Kachins that in the early days when quarrying was easy the 
right of digging was jealously withheld from outsiders; and they assure 
them that under present conditions they need not be apprehensive of an 
infringement of their monopoly. 


“The stone is purchased at the mines by Chinese traders, All pay- 
ments are made in rupees. An expert, or middleman, is nearly always 
employed to settle the price. These middlemen, who are without excep- 
tion Burmese, or Burmese-Shans, have from early times been indispensable 
to the transaction of business at the mines. They charge the purchaser 
five per cent. on the purchase money.” 
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The demand for jade is universal throughout China, with its 
population of four hundred and fifty millions, and the price of the 
best stone shows no tendency to fall. Burma is practically the 
only source of supply, and there is a nearly inexhaustible quantity 
of it available. The introduction of European appliances and 
systematic mining operations and the substitution of dynamite for 
the present injurious method of working the quarries would enor- 
mously increase the output and the value of it. But, as Professor 
Noetling says :— 

“Shall we ever see the spectacle of an European company exploiting the 
wealth of the jadeite mines instead of a disorderly crowd of Kachin ruffi- 
ans? I amafraid not, because the difficulties to be overcome will eventually 
prove too great, unless they are disposed of with a little high-handedness ; 
otherwise I am afraid that the revenife of a concern capable of paying a 
handsome sum every year will dwindle down to a mere nothing.” 

Up to the present there are no signs of interruption of the old 
traditional methods. The workings remain in the old hands, and 
the right to collect the jade duty of 333 per cent. is farmed out to 
a lessee. The amount obtained in 1887-88 was Rs. 50,000 for the 
year. This dwindled to Rs. 36,000 in 1892-93, but the system 
was then adopted of letting for a term of three years. Jade- 
mining is essentially speculative, and the longer lease gave the 
lessee a chance of recovering on bad years. The result was that 
for the first triennial term a sum of Rs. 52,100 a year was obtained. 
The total weight of jade extracted in 1896-97 was two thousand 
nine hundred and ninety hundred-weights, valued at one lakh and 
fifty thousand three hundred and forty one rupees. 


Amber. 


. | The amber of the mines in the Hu Kawng valley proves to be en- 

tirely different from the Baltic amber, or succinite, which is the 
most familiar of the fossil resins. The Burmese payzn is in fact 
quite distinct from any other known fossil resin, and Dr. Otto 
Helm of Danzig, to whom Dr. Fritz Noetling, of the Geological 
Survey of India, sent specimens for analysis in 1892, suggests that 
it should be named Burmite. Since, however, the general outward 
appearance of the two is similar, there seems no reason why the 
name Burmite should be any more generally adopted than the scien- 
tific term succinite has been up to the present. It is, however, 
interesting to photographers to know that, while the characteristic 
of Baltic amber is succinic acid, the results of a dry distillation 
of the Burmese amber-like fossil resin produce crystals of pyrogallic 
acid, while the aqueous distillate contains formic acid. 

The following account of the amber is taken from the note of 
Dr. Fritz Noetling, who visited the mine with an expeditionary force 
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in 1891-92, stayed there for a fortnight, and had about a dozen 
pits dug in various places. 


Previous to his visit no one seems to have reached the amber 
mines, except Captain Hannay and Dr. Griffith, who curiously - 
enough succeeded one another at an interval of only twelve 
months. 


Captain Hannay (T. As. Soc., Bengal, Volume VI, April 1837), 
visited Mainghkwan and from there the Amber Mines in March 
1836. The following is his account :— 


“We set out at eight o’clock in the morning and returned at 2 P.M. To 
the foot of the hills the direction is about 25° west, and the distance three 
miles, the last mile being through a thick grass jungle, after which there 
is an ascent of one hundred feet, where there is a sort of temple, at which 
the natives on visiting the mines make offerings to the ats or spirits. 
About one hundred yards from this place the marks of pits where amber 
has been formerly dug are visible, but this side of the hill is now deserted, 
and we proceeded three miles farther on to the place where the people are 
now employed in digging, and where the amber is most plentiful. The 
last three miles of our road led through a dense small tree jungle, and the 
pits and holes were so numerous that it was with difficulty we got on. 
The whole tract is a succession of small hillocks, the highest of which rise 
abruptly to the height of fifty feet, and amongst various shrubs which 
cover these hillocks the tea-plant is pleutiful. The soil throughout is a 
reddish and yellow coloured clay, and the earth in those pits which had 
been for some time exposed to the air, had a smell of coal-tar ; whilst in 
those which had been recently opened, the soil had a fine aromatic smell. 
The pits vary from six to fifteen feet in depth, being, generally speaking, 
three feet square, and the soil is so stiff that it does not require prop- 
ping up. - 

“1 have no doubt that my being accompanied by several Burmese officers 
caused the people to secrete all the good amber they had found, for, 
although they were at work in ten pits, I did not see a piece of amber 
worth having. On making enquiry regarding the cause of the alleged scar- 
city of amber, I was told that want of people to dig for it was the principal 
cause; but I should think the insufficiency of the tools they use was the 
most plausible reason, their only implements being a bamboo sharpened at 
one end and a small wooden shovel. 


“The most favourite spots for digging are on such spaces on the sides 
of the small hillocks as are free from jungle, and I am told that the deeper 
the pits are dug the finer the amber; and that kind which is of a bright 
pale yellow is only got at the depth of forty feet underground.” 


A little previous to this Captain Hannay says :— 


“Besides the amber which is found in the Payentaung, or amber hills, 
there is another place on the east side of the valley, called Kotah-bhum, 
where it exists in large quantities; but I am informed that the place is 
considered sacred by the Singphos, who will not allow the amber to be 
taken away, although it is of inferior description.” 
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Dr. Griffith, in “ Journals of Travels in Assam, Burma, &c.,” by 
William Griffith, Bishop’s College, 1847, writes as follows on page 


77 

“* March 26th (1837).—Visited the amber mines, which are situated ona 
low range of hills, perhaps one hundred and fifty feet above the plain of Mein- 
khén, from which they bear about south-west. The distance of the pits now 
worked is about six miles, of which three are passed in traversing the plain 
and three in the low hills, which it is requisite to cross. These are thick- 
ly covered with tree jungle. The first pits, which are old, occur about one 
mile within the hills. Those now worked occupy the border of a low hill, 
and on this spot they are very numerous. The pits are square, about four 
feet in diameter, and of very variable depth. Steps, or rather holes, are 
cut in two of the faces of the square,.by which the workmen descend and 
ascend. The instruments used are wooden tipped with iron, crow-bars, by 
which the soil is displaced. This answers but very imperfectly for a pick- 
axe; small wooden shovels, baskets for carrying up the soil, &c., buckets 
of bark to draw up the water, bamboos, the base of the rhizoma forming a 
hook for drawing up the baskets, and the Madras lever for drawing up 
heavy loads. 


‘The soil throughout the upper portion, and indeed for a depth of fifteen 
to twenty feet, is red and clayish and appears to enclose but small pieces 
of lignite. The remainder consists of greyish slate clay increasing in 
deusity as the pits doin depth. In this occur strata of lignite imperfectly 
formed, which gives the grey mineral a slaty fracture, and among this the- 
amber is found, The deepest pit was about forty feet ; and the workmen had 
then come to water. All the amber I saw, except a few pieces, occurred 
as very small irregular deposits and in no great abundance. The search- 
ing occupies but little time as they look among the lignite, which is at 
once obvious No precautions are taken to prevent accidents from the 
falling in of the sides of the pit, which are in many places close to each 
other (within two feet), but the soil is very tenacious. 

““We could not obtain any fine specimens ; indeed at first the workmen 
’ denied having any at all, and told Mr. B. that they had been working for 
six years without success. They appear to have no idea as to favourable 
spots, but having once found a good pit, they of course dig as many as 
possible as near and close together as they can. The most numerous occur 
at the highest point now worked. The article is much prized for ornaments 
by the Chinese and Singphos, but is never of much value, five rupees being 
a good price for a first-rate pair of earrings. Meinkhdn is visited by parties 
of Chinese for the purpose of procuring this article.” 

The Hu Kawng valley, where these mines, famous for centuries 
for the golden resin, are found, forms an extensive flat basin, sur- 
rounded on three sides by lofty hill ranges, which are nearly im- 
passable, and rise in the Patkoi range to about seven thousand feet. 
The valley is only really accessible from the south, where the low 
hills forming the watershed between the Chindwin and the Irrawaddy 
offer no difficulty. Innumerable streams and rivulets run from both 
sides to the centre of the basin and unite to form the Tanai Kha, 
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which is the chief branch of the Chindwin. There are many vil- 
lages scattered about the valley, and the soil is very fertile. It is 
flat in the centre, but farther back low isolated hills and short ridges 
rise abruptly from the plain. It is on these low ranges, in the 
south-west corner of the Hu Kawng basin, that the mines are found, 
in about 26° 15’ north latitude and 96° 30’ east longitude. All the 
existing mines, or all that are known to exist, are found in nine 
different localities on a single range, called by Dr. Noetling, the 
Nango-Tai-maw. This ridge runs north and south and is about 
five miles long, but the mines are all close together at the northern 
end, nearest to the village of Mainghkwan, which is distant about 
three miles. There seems little doubt that this is the same place 
as was visited by Captain Hannay and Dr. Griffith. The ridge is 
about one hundred and fifty feet only above the plain, from which it 
rises abruptly, and the top is so Sean on one level that Dr. Noetling 
thinks that probably it once formed a terrace skirting the higher 
ranges, It is covered with such dense impenetrable jungle that a pro- 
per geological examination could only be made after extensive clear- 
ing. Dr. Noetling heard from Chinese traders that the most pro- 
ductive mines were at Lalaung, a village at the southern end of the 
range, but this statement he was not able to verify either from 
native admissions or by a personal visit. 


The strata of all the hills seem to be of Tertiary formation, but in 
the northern hills there appear also to be Mesozoic strata, probably 
belonging to the cretaceous formation. The Tertiary strata consist 
chiefly of sandstones of yellowish colour, with a layer of brown 
clay now and then embedded. No fossils were found, “ but to 
‘judge from the petrographical appearance, I should think that the 
‘‘yellow sandstones which I found on the southern and western side 
“of the valley are contemporaneous to those which I distinguished 
‘fas ‘Irrawaddy sandstone’ in the Irrawaddy basin. These belong 
‘undoubtedly to the Upper Miocene. Blue clay, which is found in 
the hills to the west, belongs to the Lower Mioceneage. The blue 
clay of which the Nango-tai-maw ridge consists is, Dr. Noetling 
considers, certainly of the Tertiary age. From the strike of the 
strata, which nearly coincides with the axis of the hill, he is of 
opinion that the bed which contains the amber traverses the hill 
along its centre and thus renders the presence of the fossil resin at 
Lalaung very probable. This is important on account of the very 
small outturn of amber from the mines visited, compared with the 
amount of amber which is known to have been exported, and seems 
to indicate that Dr. Noetling did not see the most productive 
mines. 
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The blue clay is superficially discoloured and changed into a 
dull brown by the oxydising influence of organic acids, produced 
by a luxuriant vegetation. The same causes affect the amber in 
such positions. It loses its colour, becomes dull and brittle, and a 
crust of decomposed amber often covers only a very small second 
kernel. The fossil resin occurs in irregularly distributed pockets, 
some of which are much larger than others, and is usually found in 
flat pieces, which suggest that it is much travel-worn. 

In its physical qualities Burmese amber is a little harder than 
the older known deposit. It is easily cut and takes an excellent 
polish, but there are many inclusions, usually thin films of calcspar. 
There is less variety of colour than in Baltic amber; in fact there 
are only three shades of one colour. The original colour is a bright 
pale sherry yellow; darker shades lead to a reddish tint, which 
merges into dirty brown, like colophony or congealed petroleum. 
The fine, cloudy, milk-white tints do not seem to be found, but the 
quality known to the German amber dealer as “ bare” seems to be 
fairly common. Burmese amber is characterized by a strong fluo- 
rescence, that is to say, a bluish tinge, exhibited when light is thrown 
into it at a certain angle. According to Dr. Helm, the darker 
varieties contain much organic matter, probably minute fibres of 
wood, but there are numerous films of calcspar, which filled in 
cracks in the resin as it was drying and greatly decrease the com- 
mercial value of the amber. A few insects have been found in it. 
The native mode of extraction is very primitive. After the harvest 
is over the diggers set to work. A spot is not chosen according to 
any principle or traditionary rule. The ordinary method is to sink 
as near as possible to a spot where amber has been found before. 
If none is found, another place is tried, All the tools are home 
made. They are a small pointed wooden pick, a wooden shovel, 
and a basket made of split bamboo. The basket is drawn up by 
a length of cane, with a piece of root left as a hook ; occasionally a 
well-to-do digger has an iron shoe on his hoe or pick. The hoe 
loosens the soil and the loose earth is removed by the basket and 
the cane. The shaft is square and is just wide enough to allow a 
man to do the digging. He climbs in and out by means of steps 
cut on opposite sides of the shaft. The clay is so stiff that walling 
isnotrequired. Dr. Noetling saw no pit deeper than forty-five feet. 
If nothing is found at that depth, the shaft is abandoned. Three men 
usually form a party; one man digs a three hours’ shift, and the 
other two sit and smoke at the pit’s mouth and draw up baskets full 
of earth when required, until their turn comes to go below. The 
presence of pockets is usually indicated by strings of coaly matter 
appearing in the clay. If the pocket is too large to be worked out 
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from one shaft, others are sunk as close as possible to it and hands 
are joined below. A cluster of old pits therefore always shows 
where a pocket has been found. At present the discovery of the 
amber is a mere lottery, and, while Dr. Noetling was there, it 
appeared to have few prizes. He employed twelve coolies, dug 
twelve pits ina fortnight’s time, and did not get enough amber to pay 
his men. He is not more reassuring as to the value of the amber. 
It has three good qualities: it is hard, easy to cut and polish, and 
it is very resistent against solvents. On the other hand, the colour 
is not good and there are so many inclusions that even large pieces 
are usually unfit for cutting, This last characteristic, the presence 
of numerous fissures, filled with calcspar and the like, is the most 
serious drawback, for, though a process exists by which small pieces 
can be welded together into one lump, the probability is that these 
artificial lumps would not sell sufficiently well to warrant, the ex- 
periment. : 


Even in Mandalay the succinite or Prussian amber is easier to 
procure and cheaper than the Burmese amber. Dr. Noetling’s 
conclusion therefore is that the amber mines of Burma are not 
likely to be a profitable source of revenue. 


Nevertheless it has been largely used for centuries by the Bur- 
mese, and the cutting and polishing was formerly quite an industry 
in Mandalay and previous capitals. The chief articles produced 
were beads for rosaries, nadaungs (ear cylinders), and various 
trinkets in the shape of elephants, monkeys, fish, and the like. 
Figures of Gaudama were also occasionally carved. Since the 
annexation the price has risen considerably. Formerly a viss (3°65 
pounds) cost Rs. 25. 


The manufacture of beads, which is the commonest article, is 
very simple. The amber is cut into small cubes with a sharp 
knife ; the corners are cut off and a hole is drilled with a flat-edged 
needle fitted into a bamboo. ‘The bead is then shaped with a file 
curved at the upper end, and finally polished, first with a dried leaf, 
which contains a considerable quantity of silica, and then with petri- 
fied wood. 


Dr. Noetling found amber also at Mantha in the Shwebo 
district on the Irrawaddy, in a hard -coaly clay, underlying a coal 
seam, in strata of Miocene formaticn. The resin is very common, 
but the pieces are small and difficult to extract, not only because 
they are very brittle, but also because the clay is hard. A single 
piece of amber was also found at Yenankyat in the Pakokku district 
among the refuse dug from an old earth-oil pil, together with 
numerous Mivcene fossils of marine type. Apparently, therefore, 
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amber is widely distributed through the Tertiary strata of (probably) 
Lower Miocene age in Upper Burma. The only place, however, 
where it is systematically worked is inthe Hu Kawng valley, beyond 
the administrative frontier. The amount produced does not seem 
' to increase, for no doubt most of it comes southwards to the Myit- 
kyina district; the outturn in 1896-97 was about fourteen hundred- 
weights valued at two thousand three hundred and thirty rupees. 


Salt. 


Salt is manufactured at various places in Upper Burma, notably 
in the Lower Chindwin, Sagaing, Shwebo, Myingyan, and Yamé- 
thin districts, and in small quantities in Minbu and Meiktila, as well 
as at Maw-hkeo, in the Hsi Paw Shan State. 


The areas from which the salt is obtained have been spoken of 
Upper Burma salt. 2S wells, but this is a somewhat loose phrase. 
"Most consist of simple fields, the soil of which 
is saturated with brine. This soil is collected and piled in heaps. 
A cauldron-shaped hollow is made in the heaps, and plastered with 
mud to smooth the surface. At the bottom a bamboo tube is in- 
serted horizontally. The soil from the extreme edges of the heap 
is then put into the cauldron and three ordinary sized jars of water 
are poured on it. The water filters slowly through and is caught in 
a jar placed below the bamboo runlet. 

The cauldron-shaped holes in the heaps of salt-earth seem al- 
ways to be of the same size, and the reason for this appears to be 
that the three jars of water poured in are just capable, after filtra- 
tion through the mound, of filling the receiving jar, but no more. 
There is thus no wastage, and there is no necessity to post a man 
to watch a filtering cauldron. One man can keep several caul- 
drons working at the same time. The brine from the receiving jars 
is taken to the house and there boiled in iron or earthen vessels 
until all the water is evaporated. 


Another method adopted is as follows: water, more or less 
saturated with salt, is occasionally found to exist beneath a field. 
When this is the case a well is sunk and the brine is drawn up in 
buckets. Unless, however, it is very heavily impregnated with salt, 
itis not boiled down, but is poured over the surrounding fields. The 
water very rapidly evaporates and leaves the salt on the surface, 
When enough has thus been deposited the soil is collected and dealt 
with in the fashion described above. The system seems laborious, 
but is said to save time. 


The size of the salt-fields varies very considerably, and the quan- 
tity of brine'in the soil is also very unequal in different places. In 
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the village of Halin in the Shwebo district, one of the chief centres 
of the salt industry, it was found that two cauldrons of the average 
size, worked continuously, gave three outturns of salt in the day, 
each outturn producing about four viss. Two boiling cauldrons are 
usually worked side by side, but in some houses three or four caul- 
drons are kept going. 


These cauldrons are ordinarily of iron and are almost always of 
the same size. In some houses, however, ordinary earthen ghur- 
ras, firmly fixed into mud ovens, are used, some four or five or even 
six of them heated by the same furnace. 


In some fields the deposit is so slight that the extraction of salt 
only goes on for a month or two ineach year. In others the manu- 
facture is carried on as long as the weather permits, that is to say, 
from the beginning of Novemher to the end of April, or sometimes 
until the end of May, if the rains are late. 


The supply seems to be inexhaustible. Brine is drawn up from the . 
sub-soil to the surface during the dry months and the only limit to 
the amount capable of being turned out appears to be the demand 
for it. 


Up to 1874 the King of Burma interfered in no way with the 
manufacture and sale of the salt, except that an export duty of 
eight annas per hundred viss was collected at riverine stations such 
as Thitseingyi, Sheinmaga, and Kyaukmyaung. The smaller 
quantity of salt which went to surrounding villages apparently paid 
no duty. No one had the monopoly of sale, or of purchase at the 
wells. 


In 1874, however, Mindén Min made an attempt to obtain the 
monopoly of purchasing the salt for the crown in the following way. 
Exemption from payment towards the support of the cavalry or 
other regiments in Mandalay, together with a loan of ten rupees in 
cash, was promised to each worker of salt who would enter into an 
agreement to sell all his salt to the King at a fixed rate of five rupees 
the hundred viss, and also to pay his ¢hathameda tax in salt at the 
same valuation. These terms were accepted in Shwebo by about 
two thousand workers, and the salt bought by the King under this 
arrangement amounted to about five hundred thousand viss in the 
year. It was all carted to Thitseingyi at a cost of ten annas the 
hundred viss, and was conveyed thence by Royal steamers to Man- 
dalay, where the King sold it at a very large profit to ordinary 
traders. Nevertheless, after continuing for two years, the arrange- 
ment was stopped, and the old method was resorted to, by which 
eight annas customs tax was paid on all salt exported. 
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This arrangement referred only to bobabaing or private salt- 
workings. Besides these there were some three hundred royal work- 
ings (ayadaw), and for the management of these the King employed 
a salaried officer on one hundred rupees a month. 


Including the three hundred royal wells, it is believed that there 
were about three thousand salt-workings in Shwebo in King Min- 
dén’s time. They fell off greatly afterwards and in October 1889 
there were only about six hundred, of which thirty were Government 
wells, being worked. From this date, however, they began rapidly 
to increase in number, and on the 1st April 1890 there were one 
thousand one hundred and eight dodabaing wells, and fifteen royal 
wells, or a total of one thousand one hundred and twenty-three 
workings. The system then adopted was that each private well 
paid a tax of five rupees, and each royal well twenty-four (¢.e., the 
value of four hundred viss of salt, the old Burmese rate). 


In July 1888 the Chief Commissioner directed that in districts 
in which no tax had hitherto existed a tax of five rupees the pan 
should be imposed, and in districts where a tax had existed a tax of 
ten rupees the pan, In the Shwebo district a tax of eighteen rupees 
for each salt-well had existed, and this tax was allowed to remain 
unaltered. 


The salt-well at Maw Hkeo (Burmanized into Bawgyo) in the 

; Hsi Paw Shan State is said to have been worked 

Sint in the Shan intermittently for the last five hundred years. 

; The old system of working was that the Sawdwa 

received half the profits and the other half was retained by the 

workmen. Maw Hkeois about five miles from Hsi Paw town, onthe 

cart-road and Mandalay-Kun Long railway. Of this salt spring Dr. 
Fritz Noetling writes :— 


_ “It is a rule that great faults are usually accompanied by springs follow- 
ing the line of disturbance. The great fault which begins near the Ho 
Kut pass, and extends probably far beyond the Salween, is no exception to 
this rule. Its way is marked by several springs, the water of which is more 
or less alkaline, and the temperature of which reaches the boiling point in 
some cases. It is of course only the salt springs that are of special econo- 
mic value, as under skilful management they might prove an exceedingly 
profitable source of revenue. For the present only one spring is known, 
from which salt is produced by the ordinary inethod of evaporating the brine 
in cauldrons. This salt spring is situated about half a mile to the west of 
the village of Bawgyo in the Thibaw State ; its geographical position is about 
97° 15’ east longitude and 22 °35’ north latitude. A regular well has been 
dug by the villagers, which is well lined with timber, and from which the 
brine is drawn. | have been told that there was formerly a second well, 
which, however, yielded so large a quantity of brine that the villagers were 
unable to work it and therefore filled it in again.” 


38 
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The villagers state that during the rainy season each cauldron 
roduces two and a half viss and in the hot weather four viss of salt 
in the day. Analysis of the brine gives the following result— 


Sodium chloride... eee oes ies eo 60°30 
Sodium sulphate... ee eee “ai oe 34°64 
Calcium sulphate... ove tee sae ae loo 
Magnesium sulphate sea tee ae 0°86 
Undetermined (moisture, organic matter, &c). ses sed 3°30 

Total wwe LOOK 


The Maw Hkeo brine is therefore, according to Dr. Noetling, ‘‘ the 
richest known in Burma.” 


The great fault of the salt is that it has a bitter taste, which 
hinders its sale where other salt can be procured. This bitterness 
appears to be due to the sodium sulphate, which, seemingly, is in- 
creased in quantity by the method of manufacture, as shown by the 
analysis of a sample of salt sold in the bazaar :— 


Sodium chloride (salt)... sae a sae 5O'1g 
Sodium sulphate see aes ats ess 42°33 
Calcium sulphate ase ret 0°63 
Magnesium sulphate... -_ see . A trace 
Undetermined (moisture, &c.) ies ee se 6°90 
Total we ——-—- $0000 


The process of manufacture is very simple. Every fifth day the 
brine is drawn from the well and poured into large wooden troughs 
consisting of a log rudely hollowed out. From these the brine is 
poured into cauldrons and boiled tq evaporation. There are usually 
two cauldrons to each furnace, and these furnaces are simple con- 
structions of brick and mud with an opening in front for the fire and 
behind to let out thesmoke. The salt is sold as it comes out of the 
cauldrons. Ifthe salt were manufactured according to the European 
method, that is to say, by leaving the greater part of the evaporation 
to be done by the sun, and only boiling brine of a high percentage of 
salt, Dr. Noetling is of opinion that the amount of sodium sulphate 
would be reduced and the bitter taste consequently lost. This 
would moreover materially reduce the cost of production. The 
Chinese system followed at Paiyenching and other places in Ssu- 
ch’uan might also be effective. These»cone-shaped pans of iron 
are fitted into mud furnaces; instead of boiling the brine, ladles 
full are poured into the pan after it has been heated. These bub- 
ble up and evaporate, leaving a saline deposit on the pan. Thus a 
layer of about four inches thick is gradually formed corresponding 
to the shape of the pan, and the salt is carried about and sold in 
this hollow cone shape. 
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A good deal of the salt is sold in the Shan States in parts where 
Mandalay salt is too expensive and where Yiinnan block salt does 
not penetrate. It appears that there is abundance of brine to jus- 
tify the starting of a manufactory ona large scale. Dr. Noetling 
thinks that the yield may be estimated at two thousand gallons in 
the twenty-four hours. The opening of the railway may therefore 
make the salt-well of some importance. 


Tron. 


Iron is found in many parts of the hills, but is so far only worked 
by inhabitants of the country. Mr. G. C. B. Stirling gives the fol- 
lowing account, which may be considered as typical of the Shan 
method of mining. 


‘Tron ore is extracted from a hill called the Lot Nam Lin in the North 
Pang Léng circle of Lai Hka. There are three shafts on the north side of 
the hill, and on a ridge at a little distance are a number of shallow work- 
ings, from which most of the ore now extracted is obtained. There is: 
another shaft on the south face of the hill, but it has not been worked for 
some years ; unfortunately the miners were absent on the day the place was 
visited, and a descent could not be made, but the three northern shafts are 
said to be of considerable depth. All are very narrow. Formerly, before 
the devastation of the Lai Hka State, men used to come here from the 
neighbouring villages, bringing one or more pack-bullocks. The ore 
mined by them was placed on the bullocks, taken to the smelter, and bought 
by him at eight annas perload. Work is now (1890), however, only carried 
on in a small way, and the following is the present practice. 


‘‘ Each furnace has two workers, the smelter and his man. The former 
goes himself and mines the ore during the day, usually returning when he 
has filled two cooly-baskets (#.¢., what he can himself carry), this being as 
much as can be worked at one smelting. The latter's daytime work is to 
make sufficient charcoal for smelting the above. This he does from pine- 
wood, which is abundant. 


“‘ The furnace is made of earth and has two openings. In the lower the 
charcoal is placed and banked up so as to keep in the heat. The ore hav- 
ing been broken up and pounded till it is as fine as gravel is dropped into the 
furnace, a handful at a time, through the upper opening, charcoal being put 
in withit. A blast is obtained by means of bamboo bellows of the kind 
seen in the ordinary Burmese or Shan smithy. The smelting is begun 
about two in the morning and is finished by sunrise. The piece of metal 
obtained (called £aung), on being taken from the furnace, is cleft almost in 
two, so as to admit of its being carried on a bamboo. The quantity of ore 
which yields one of these saungs varies of course according to its quality. 
In an experimental smelting carried out in an extemporised furnace fifty 
pounds weight of ore yielded a piece of metal weighing ten pounds, the 
smelting being completed in less than four hours. 

“ lf the smelter works constantly and at his usual rate, he has four kaungs 
of metal at the end of the fourth day. On the fifth day he and his man take 
these to the bazaar, where they are disposed of at once (a ready demand 
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being found for all he can turn out) and the rest of the day is usually kept as 
aholiday. The price per 4aung ranges from six annas to one rupee, eight to 
ten annas being perhaps the average. There are now two furnaces at Nam 
Lin village, two at Nam Maw Ka, one at Nang Hu, and five at Lin Lén. 


“The metal is bought by smiths from the neighbouring villages and from 
the adjoining Pawng Seng circle of Méng Nai. A certain quantity is taken 
by traders to Wan Pen, in Méng Nai State, where plough-shares are made ; 
but with this exception it is all worked in the neighbourhood of the mines, 
and the manufactured articles sold at the local bazaars, that of Pang Léng 
being the largest and most frequented by.traders who come for ironwork. 


“The smiths have asa rule from three to six men, ard having bought 
the metal from the smelter, like him, work hard for four days, and 
on the fifth go to the bazaar to sell the manufactured articles and to get a 
fresh supply of metal. The £aung is re-heated in the smithy and beaten 
out into a flat rod, which is cut off into lengths of a size suitable for the 
working of the article intended to be made; six men are required for this 
 setenieard smith (who holds and turns the £axmg), a man to work the 

ellows, and four to beat out the hot metal. A smith with less than five 
men is assisted by those of a neighbouring smith and usually pays for 
their services with small pieces of metal. Charcoal is bought at the rate of 
from two annas to three annas per cooly-load 


‘The following are the implements usually manufactured and the whole- 
sale prices of each :— 


For ten. 
-_ 
Rs. a. P. Rs. A. P. 
Mattocks (paukiu) _ es 4 0°0 to 5 0 o 
Axes (pauksein) ie a 3.0 0 to 4 00 
Axes (larger and heavier) —... a3 7 0 0 — avease 
Tripods (thanbokanauk) aes ZO 0 —— aacace 
Spades (dhaywin) I 40 to 1 8 o 
Dhamas (long) oes 2 8 o to 300 
Dhamas (short and heavy) $8.0 aise 
Dhakauk ee ses ee EB OO aeeee 
Scissors T 8 0  ——aaceee 
Tongs (minyat) too to 1 8 o 


“The iron-work of Pang Léng is widely sold throughout the Eastern 
Shan States and is even take to Mé Hawng Hsawn and Chieng Mai, but 
the industry is comparatively smajl at present. Smelters and smiths work 
very hard, and neither seem able to make a livelihood by their trade, all 
cultivating fields or ¢aungyas as well as manufacturing ironwork. Very 
much higher prices than those given above obtain in most of the large 
bazaars throughout the Shan States, and the profit made by traders who buy 
in Pang Léng and retail the implements manufactured there must be con- 
siderable. As to the extent of the iron-bearing stratum and the quality of 
the orc the opinion of an expert only would be of any practical value.” 


Such mining settlements are scattered about in various parts of 
the hills. The whole village of Hpang Lat, south of Loi Lé6n in 
the Wa States, is made up of blacksmiths. The three circles of 
Hsam Tao, on the Kéng Ting-Kéng Hing border, have been noted 
since the times of Garnier for manufacturing guns (see under 
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Wan Pyu). In the Northern Shan States parties of Nga-chang, or 
Maingthas as the Burmese call them, come down year after year to 
do blacksmith work in the cold season, and go back to their own 
country before the rains set in. The Khunnawngs (v. sud. voc. 
Kachins) are also noted workers in iron. 


Thé Maw Son (Bawzaing) silver and lead mines are situated in 
the Myelat district of the Southern Shan States. 
They are situated about one mile north-east of 
the village of Maw Son, on the slope of a small hill, and extend over 
about one hundred yards square. The ore is usually found in 
small quantities at a depth of about ten feet, but the shafts descend 
to about three hundred feet before the miners begin to follow up 
any veins. The ore varies in quality, yielding from one to five 
rupees weight of silver per basket of about 365 lbs. The tools 
used in working the ore are a small hand-pick, a mallet, anda 
cold steel chisel. Two men take it in turn to pick at the rock, 
while others carry the ore to the surface. The process of extrac- 
ting the metals from the ore is carried on close to the village of 
Maw Son, independently of the miners, who sell the rough ore at the 

it’s mouth. The furnaces used can each reduce about five bas- 
kets (1,825 lbs.) of ore daily. Silver is sold at fourteen rupees per 
quarter pound of weight and the rolled lead at from one and a half to 
two rupees the hundred viss (365 |bs). In Burmese times the main 
profits were derived from the sale of lead, but after the annexation 
of Upper Burma the industry dwindled, as the miners could find no 
market for their lead in consequence of the prohibition of its export 
into Burma. {n 1890a Chinaman named Saw Hoe Shoke received 
permission to buy and export the lead, mostly to the Straits Settle- 
ments. He subsequently obtained a lease of the mines on pay- 
ment to Government of a royalty of three rupees per hundred viss. 
Fhe work has been carried on steadily, but has not reached very 
large dimensions, probably because the demand is not very great. 
Not far from Maw Sén isthe Kyauktat district of Yawng Hwe 
State, where operations of the same kind used to be conducted on 
an even larger scale. In the disturbances preceding the annexa- 
tion, however, Kyauktat, then a petty State of the Myelat, was so 
absolutely burnt out that hardly a house remained in the whole tract. 
Population has since come back, but the old mines have so far re- 
mained unworked. Mr. Fedden of the Geological Survey of India, 
gave the following account of it in January 1865 :— 

“Kyauktat is a large town, or rather overgrown village, and one of the 
most populous in the State. [There was not one solitary house left in 
January 1887.] Here there are some smelting works ‘of argentiferous 
galena that occurs in the limestones and calcareous deposits of this district, 


Lead. 
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but it was impossible to ascertain from the natives the precise localities 
where it was got. The ore is purchased by the smelter at the rate of two 
to three and a half ¢rcals silver (6aw) per basket measure (about a bushel) 
of ore, uncleaned, often containing a good deal of rubbish apparently. It 
must be rich, however, in-silver, or this metal could not be extracted by the 
simple and rude method practised. 

“The larger lumps being broken up, the ore is first put into-a small 
cupola or blast-furnace, together with charcoal and a proportion of broken 
clay. These cupolas are of clay and built upon the ground, two and a half 
or three feet in height and fourteen to sixteen inches in diameter. Women 
are employed, standing on raised platforms, to pump the blast, generally two 
tc eachfurnace. As the sulphur is driven off, the reduced metal accumulates 
at the bottom of the furnace, and is ladled or rather scraped out from below 
(the scoriae being removed) into moulds in the ground, where it assumes 
the form of massive lenticular ingots. When cool and set these ingots are 
removed to the refining shed and put into small reverberatory furnaces, with 
the fuel, large pieces of charcoal, supported on fire clay bars above the 
metal, which is thus kept in a fused state for about twenty-four hours ; dur- 
ing this time, as the lead becomes oxidized, it is removed by gently revolv- 
ing over the surface an iron rod around which the lead in the form of 
litharge solidifies, and as this process is continued it accumulates in a 
number of coatings or layers, one upon the other. When all the lead has 
been thus removed, the silver residue is taken out as a button or plate on 
an iron ladle. The rollers of litharge have of course to be again reduced, 
in order to convert them into metallic lead, and there must be aconsiderable 
loss of the metal during this, as well as the former process. The plate of 
silver is considered pure, and is not used in this state as currency, but is 
sold to the silversmiths and jewellers, who alloy it with copper and lead 
in various proportions. 

“ The smelter at Kyauktat also buys up the argentiferous and cupiferous 
lead residue from the silversmiths’ forges and extracts the several metals 
in his furnaces”? (Fouraal of the Salween Surveying Expedttion, 1864-65). 

Similar mines were also formerly worked at Bawdwin-gyi in the 
State of Tawng Peng-Loi Léng. These are situated in a narrow 
valley, ten miles south-east of the village of Kat Lwi, and five to six 
miles north of Pang Yung. The valley runs south-east and north- 
west and is watered by small streams which run south-east to the 
Nam Hkéng, a tributary of the Nam Tu. It is little more than a 
gorge and does not exceed two hundred ‘yards in width anywhere, 
and sometimes is barely one hundred. The hills on each side are 
absolutely bare and desolate. The first traces of former workings 
are met with about four and a half miles from the head of the valley, 
and for a distance of two miles on each side of the stream the steep 
and bare hill-sides are completely honey-combed with shafts. In 
most cases a horizontal boring appears to have been first made, 
after which the vein of ore was followed up in various directions. 
In some cases an ascending and descending shaft were sunk at the 
same spot, in others borings were made to the right and left. Quar- 
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rying was also tried, and in some places the hill-side has been cut 
away into a perpendicular cliff. It is said that two thousand China- 
men were engaged in the mines at one time, and the ruins of stone 
houses extend for miles along the valley. The stream isembanked 
with faced stones and the remains of a stone-paved causeway are 
distinctly visible. This ran along the bottom of the valley and 
crossed and re-crossed the stream by solid stone bridges, all of 
which are standing and in perfect repair, though it is said the Chinese 
left the place in 1855. Two of the bridges are crowned by steps and 
the third is flattened at the top. The span averages twenty feet and 
the width six. On the hill-side there is a ruined zoss-house, perched 
high above the stream and approached by a flight of stone steps. 


Several of the largest tunnels remain in good repair. The en- 
trance of one measured six feet by four and was made thus wide to 
admit of the passage of mules. On either side of the entrance is a 
brick niche for images of the Buddha. The larger shafts can still 
be entered for some hundred feet, but are then blocked by water 
which has percolated through. The majority of the tunnels, how- 
ever, are only large enough to admit of the passage of a man’s body, 
and some which are below the level of the stream have been com- 
pletely flooded. - The whole in fact very much resembles a gigantic 
rabbit warren. 


Silver, lead, and copper were extracted from the mines, the two 
latter only in small quantities, as the silver repaid the Chinamen amp- 
ly. The veins of silver varied from a few inches in thickness to about 
two feet. The process of extracting the silver seems to have been 
kept a secret. The ore seems to have been crushed and washed 
and then placed in a closed charcoal furnace. Long rows of bee- 
hive-shaped smelting ovens still exist. The lead was first drawn off 
at a comparatively low temperature. The oven was then heated to 
a much higher temperature and for a considerably longer time and 
on the fifth day the silver was found at the bottom of the crucible. 
According to another account, the washed and pounded ore was 
placed in the furnace for five days. A layer of clay intervened 
between the ore and the charcoal and through a runlet in this the 
lead fell to a receptacle below, from which it was drawn off and made 
way for the silver. 


Most of the lead ore seems to have contained some proportion 
of silver, apparently one-tenth, and the original workers threw this 
away as useless. Traces of copper are visible everywhere, and one 
or two of the mines were worked for this alone. 


The silver was sold for one rupee six annas for the weight of a rupee 
and lead for four annas the viss. Copper varied from eight annas 
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to three rupees the viss. The mines were worked by permission of 
the King of Burma, and his tribute was sixty viss of silver in the 
year. Probably most of the silver is worked out, but the reason 
given for the departure of the Chinamen is internal dissension, and 
the unsettled state of the country which succeeded on the migra- 
tion southward of the Kachins. The valley is also very unhealthy, 
and the tombstones of many Chinamen stand on the hill-side on 
the left bank of the stream. After the Chinamen left King Mindén 
is said to have sent an ‘‘army ” to work the mines, and the project 
was continued by King Thibaw, but most of the men succumbed to 
the climate, and the lack of experience of the rest seem to have 
made the experiment anything but a paying one. The mines have 
never been examined by an expert and their inaccessibility is likely 
to prevent serious work being undertaken. 


Silver is also found in large quantities in mines in the Wa country 
east of Méng Hka, but the mines have not been visited by any 
European. 


A considerable quantity of lead is extracted, as required locally, 
from pits at Kat Maw, néar Ta Kiit in the State of Mang Lén’east 
of the Salween. 


Gold is found in most of the rivers in Upper Burma, but nowhere 
Gold ‘as yet in quantities sufficient to pay for steady 
, work. Sand-washing is carried on ftfully in many 
parts of the country, especially in Katha, in the nullahs of the 
tndaing jungles, Ruby Mines district, and in several streams of the 
Ye-u subdivision, as well as in many parts of the Shan States. 
Dr. Watt in his ‘ Review of Mineral Production in India for 1856” 
says: ‘‘ The industry of gold-washing is for the most part spasmodic, 
“a sort of by-product with certain communities.” When other 
industries fail and are depressed, the people of many districts take 
to wash'ng the sands of their streams, from which they can always 
obtain at least a livelihood. Jn Burma the average earnings are 
calculated to be about three annas a day. But nowhere can gold- 
washing be carried on right through the year, so that the average 
for working days must be higher. 


There is only one gold mine so far in Burma. Atract of country 
a quarter of a mile square at Chaukpazat in the Mawnaing circle, 
Mawnaing township of the Katha district, was leased to Mr. Wright 
for a term of thitty years with effect from ist April 1895, at a 
yearly rental of one hundred and sixty rupees and a royalty of five 
per cent. on the saleable value of all gold obtained from the mines 
opened in the tract. The concession was later transferred to a 
company. 
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The mine or quartz-reef is situated among low hills and is on the 
side ofa steep slope. It is fully exposed to view and is about eighty 
yards long by eighteen to twenty feet deep. A mill has been set 
up at a distance of about a mile from the mine with all necessary 
crushing apparatus and machinery. Several shafts have been sunk, 
and work is being carried on with satisfactory results. The rates 
of wages paid are much higher than those which prevail in India. 
The total yield of gold in 1896-97 was 89325 02. as against 27353 
oz. in the preceding year. A large quantity of quartz awaits treat- 
ment by chemical processes which are shortly to be introduced. 


For years Burmans and Shans have cherished the story that gold 
in dust, nuggets, and veins was to be found in the Nam Yang Leng, 
the Shwe Thamin chaung of the Burmese, which runs into the Nam 
Hka through the Wa Pét Ken. A visit to the Maw Hkam, the 
‘Gold mine,” by a party in 1897—the first strangers that ever 
teached the spot—failed, however, to discover any traces of gold. 
Gold is, however, certainly washed from the sands of the neigh- 
bouring streams, and it is possible that the deposits are richer than 
they are elsewhere. In any case gold dust is nowhere a rarity in 
the Shan States, and washing is regularly carried on at many points 
along the Salween. 


Miscellaneous minerals. 


Alabaster is mined from the quarries at Sagyin, north of Man- 
dalay ; these quarries supply nearly the whole of 
Upper Burma with the alabaster from which images 
of Gaudama Buddha are made. Seventy mining leases were taken 
out in 1896-97. 

Operations for the extraction of mica were started in 1894-95 in 
the Twin-ngé township of the Ruby Mines district, 
and the outturn is increasing and promises to be 
profitable. Mica is also found in the Minbu district, but hitherto 
has not been worked. 


Steatite mines exist in the Minbu district ; they are quarries rather 
than mines, and are chiefly in the Yomas, at a spot 
about two marches west of the village of Pa-aing in 
the Sidédktaya township. In 1896-97 the production was twelve 
tons, valued at six thousand rupees. The steatite is excavated in 
blocks and is brought down to Pa-aing on pack-bullocks. From 
Pa-aing it is brought in boats to the village of Ingén on the Mén 
river, and thence in carts to Salin. At Salin the blocks are sawn 
into slabs, which are in turn converted into pencils, which are used 
for writing in Burmese parabazks. 


Alabaster. 


Mica. 


Steatite. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
FOREST AND OTHER VEGETATION. 


For the general character of the forests of Burma—evergreen 
and deciduous, swamp and dry, bamboo forests and savannahs— 
reference may be made to the chapter in the British Burma 
Gasetteer. Notwithstanding that most of the Upper Burma forests 
were leased to British companies or to British subjects, it was at 
least two years after the annexation before any real forest work 
could be done. Revenue was collected for a short time under the 
general orders issued by the Chief Commissioner onthe 12th April 
1886, and given the force of law by the Upper Burma Laws Act. ° 
From the 15th August 1887, the Upper Burma Forest Regulation 
came into force and was supplemented by rules relating to reserved 
forests, the disposal of timber and forest produce, the control of 
timber in transit, the collection and disposal of drift, stranded, and 
other timber, the impositions of penalties for forest offences and the 

owers to be exercised by forest officers. Notifications were also 
issued declaring five species of trees reserved in addition to teak, 
proclaiming stations for the collection of revenue, fixing the local 
duties leviable at revenue stations on timber and other forest pro- 
duce. These rules and notifications have undergone little modifi- 
cation since. 


Under the Burmese Government, owing to the keen competi- 
tion for licenses to work for export, the nominal income derived 
_ from the forests amounted to about Rs. 14,00,000 a year, of which 

about Rs. 13,00,000 were payable by licensees, and a sum estimated 
at Rs. 1,00,000 was obtained from local duties. It is highly pro- 
bable, however, that the realization of the rents that went to make 
up the Rs. 13,00,000 could not have continued. 

The revenue in 1886-87 was Rs. 1,08,070, of which Rs. 1,00,000 
were realized from licensees and the balance from the sale of Royal 
timber. During 1887-88 the gross revenue was Rs. 2,96,870, of 
which Rs. 1,12,000 were realized from licensees and the balance 
from local sources. 

The following is a list of the different forests burdened by rights 
to work for export to Lower Burma on payment, granted by the 
King’s Government, the names of the licensees, and the dates of 
expiry of the different leases :— 
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pir- 


Name of licensee. Name of forest. Remarks. 


1896 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
ewe With period of grace 


Year of the ex 
ation of lease. 


Pyinmana forests ses 
Chindwin forests 
Mu forests see 
Taungdwingyi forests ... 
Theingdn forests 


Messrs. The Bombay- 
Burma Trading Cor- 
poration, Limited. 


Yaw forests 
Manas «| 1890 within which to extract 
Executors of Mr. Walker Mutt tha-Panlaung| 1889 felled and neaped 
and U Kawi. (Hlaingdet) forests. timber. 
Maung Mun Taw and | Forests drained by the} 1895 
Maung Bauk. Irrawaddy on both | 


banks from Mandalay 
to Bhamo. 
Ko Tu tee 1. | Mogaung forests 


At the outset forest work was beset with great difficulties. To 
the Forest Officers the country was practically unknown, and the 
disturbed state of parts of the province rendered it impossible for 
many of the forests to be visited and inspected. Moreover, where 
the people were settling down it was not desirable to attempt too 
suddenly to enforce the Forest Regulation and Rules. 


The negotiations with the different lessees under the Burmese 
Government resulted in their accepting licenses permitting them to 
work as contractors for the British Government the various forests 
of which they held leases from the King of Burma. The agree- 
ments made provided for the extraction of a minimum quantity of 
timber and for the payment of a royalty on all timber extracted. It 
was further provided that the forests should be subject to the Forest 
Regulation and Rules, and that all girdling should be carried on 
by, or under the direction of, the officers of the Forest Department. 
The people of the country were allowed to retain their ancient pri- 
vilege of removing from the forests dead and old girdled timber for 
their private use. In order to secure the observance of scientific 
principles of forestry, however, girdling operations were kept ex- 
clusively under the control of the Forest Department, so as to pre- 
vent the exhaustion or over-working of the teak-producing tracts. 
Until the annexation, the forests were worked on no principle except 
that of extracting the greatest possible quantity of timber, and no 
provision whatever was made for the future. Moreover, natural 
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reproduction was ina most unsatisfactory state everywhere. Not 
only were the younger classes of trees ill-represented, but votes os 
were scarcely to be found. This was due to various causes. In 
some parts, as in Pyinmana, it arose from the removal of all the 
marketable trees. This resulted in a dense undergrowth which 
prevented all reproduction and at the same time helped the destruc- 
tiveness and intensity of the annual fires. But it was the forest fires 
which caused most injury, for these destroyed not only the young 
plants, but the seeds that had fallen. These fires usually started 
with the burning of jungle growth round villages and police-guards, 
or sometimes with the foresters of the lessees, who set fire to the 
forest as a protective measure round spots where their logs were 
collected in quantities. 


The principal work of the Forest Department until 1891 was 
therefore the examining of forests with a view to their reservation 
and protection. The general conclusion drawn was that the waste- 
ful working of the years that preceded the annexation of Upper 
Burma had to a great extent depleted the forests of teak and that 
the duties of the Forest Department in many teak-growing areas will 
be for many years to come confined to fostering its reproduction. 


In the season 1891-92 an area of 1,024 square miles of forests 
was notified as reserved, and at the end of the year the total area 
of reserved forests in Upper Burma amounted to 1,059 square miles, 
35 square miles having been reserved in the Ruby Mines in the pre- 
vious year. Of the forests reserved in 1891-92, 785 square miles 
consisted of forests in the Pyinmana division, one of the most 
valuable teak-producing areas in Burma. 


The total area of “ protected” forests at the end of 1891-92 was 
16,461 against 16,014 square miles at the end of 1890-91. The 
area has gone on rapidly increasing since then. On the joth June 
1894 the total area of reserved forests in Upper Burma was 3,977 
square miles, of which 2,176 were in the Eastern and 1,801 square 
miles in the Western circle. At the same time the “ protected ” 
forests in the Western circle, including areas set down for, and in 
a more or less advanced stage towards, reservation covered 14,448 
square miles, and in the Eastern circle 9,413 square miles. 


On the 3joth June 1896 the reserved area amounted to 5,438 
square miles, of which 2,705 square miles are in the Eastern circle 
and 2,733 inthe Western circle. At the close of the year pro- 
posals for settlement of 882 square miles and 1,246 square miles in 
the Eastern and Western circles respectively were under prepara- 
tion or awaiting disposal. Serer: tracts of valuable forests till 
then unvisited were examined by local officers, ‘‘ Protected” forests 
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roperly so called do not exist in Burma and therefore in 1896 the 
fortes were classified as either “ Reserved ” or ‘‘ Unclassed.” The 
unclassed at the end of that year amounted to 9,200 square miles 
in the Eastern circle and 13,689 in the Western circle. 

The question of fire-protection has been much discussed and 
opinions vary greatly, but it seems generally agreed that, though 
reproduction of teak is better in unprotected than in protected 
areas, yet that, on the other hand, forest fires do immense damage 
to mature and growing teak, and that the damage to young teak 
growths resulting from fire cannot be prevented by other means 
than fire-protection, while any unfavourable effects of fire-protec- 
tion can be remedied by other means, such as improvement fellings, 
which prevent the closing in of the canopy. 

The quantities of teak and other timber extracted from the Upper 
Burma forests during the year 1895-96 were— 


es Teak. Other kinds. Total, 

C. ft. C. ft. C. ft. 

By Government agency ... oa 359,726 14,417 |. 374,17 
By purchasers and under trade per- 9,007,978 6,464,882 15,472,800 

mits. 
Under free permits due 269,276 22,612 291,888 
By lease-holders of forests vee | sed 618,559 618,559 
Total for 1895-96 eis 9.636,980 7,120,470 16,757,450 
Total for 1894-95 on 91549:059 | 6,091,047 15,640,106. 

Increase one _ one 87,921 1,029,423 1,137,344 


In Upper Burma 2,301 logs containing 2,275 tons of teak were 
brought out of the forests of the Bhamo, Katha, and Ruby Mines 
divisions, against 1,929 logs containing 1,830 tons in the year 1894- 
g5. They yielded a profit on sale of Rs. 21-15-7 per ton. Besides 
this timber 7,139 logs containing 3,246 tons of “rejected” teak 
were either made over to contractors on payment of the local duty, 
or were sold on the half-profits principle, and yielded a net revenue 
of Rs. 27,778 against Rs. 11,594 from the same source in 1894-95. 
In the Western circle 224 logs of teak were extracted depart- 
mentally from the Minbu and Taungdwingyi forests and 493 logs 
of drift teak and 39 logs of other kinds of drift timber lapsed to 
Government. 

The following statement shows the quantity of timber extracted 
by the Bombay- Burma Trading Corporation from the various forests 
held by them under lease :— 


1895-96. 


Division. Forest. 


Lessees. Circle. Increase. | Decrease, 
Rs, 
Mandalay ive Pyaungshu 3,967 37,097 sis 21,845 
| 
en (| Eastern ...4.| Mu ia ws. | Mu sve | 7,076 64,764 11,688 wee 
= 
5 
del Pyinmana Bel) wees 80,528 | 7,409,065 es 82,063 
ac 
2.2 
ee 
aa Upper Chindwin’ ... |) [ 14,206 17,736 |) 
28 | 
F a5 
fe Lower Chindwin... | } Chindwin ..4| 11,057 17,978 
=e | Western __... 2,84,966 463.491 | 1.78525 
. Yaw (Myittha) i Al 4,117 12,567 
L Yaw eae eee aeons 544 l 1,152 


oc ttn NE AA, 


‘NOILVLDGA UAHLO ANY Lsauod [IX “dVHO 


11g 
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The increase over the preceding year was almost entirely caused 
by the increased outturn from the Chindwin forest, due to favoura- 
ble floods. The decrease in the yield of the Pyinmana forests was 
due chiefly to the rejection by the lessees of 11,079 logs extracted 
by them. 

Messrs. Darwood and Company extracted 4,124 tons from the 
Shweli and Hlaingdet forests, and Hadji Mahomed Hady 860 tons 
from the Bhamo forests, from which Government derived a revenue 
of Rs. 72,997 as compared with Rs. 1,93,316 on 14,996 tons in 
1894-95. The estimated outturn of teak from the forests of the 
Southern Shan States was 12,357 tons, Trade licenses were grant- 
ed in the Eastern circle for 10,890 tons of teak, 436 tons of padauk, 
and 43,812 tons of other varieties. Free licenses were granted for 
an estimated quantity of 3,283 tons of teak, against 3,019 tons of 
teak in 1894-95. In the Western circle trade licenses were issued 
for 6,250 teak and 128 padauék trees, and free licenses for 5,745 
teak trees. 

The following table gives a comparative statement of the quanti- 
ties of teak exported from Moulmein and Rangoon in each of the 
past five years :— 


From Movutmein.| From RANGOON. Toran, 


Tons. Value. Tons. | Value. , Tons, Value. 


Rs, Rs, 
1891-92... | 62,320 | 41,88,267 | 90,647 | 75,13,397 | 161,967 | 1,77,01,664 | 72°2 - 
1892-93... | 106,850 | 72,57,412 | 109,336 | 91,85,043 | 216,186 | 1,64,42,455 76°06 
1893-904 + | 85,722 | 60,309,428 | 85,623 | 65,78,973 | 171,345 | 1,26,18,401 | 73°64 
1894-95 ... | 84,456 | 58,68,527 | 106,810 | 83,34,657 | 191,266 | 1,42,03,184 | 74°26 
1895-90... | 84,363 | 58,44,214 | 120,494 | 94,03,044 | 204,857 | 1,52,47,258 | 74°43 


In Burmese times the right of the sovereign power to the forests 
in the Shan States was always asserted and main- 
Shan States for- tained. Some forests were leased to the Bombay- 
ests. : : Y 
Burma Trading Corporation, others were left in 
the hands of the Sawbwas, who were permitted to work them on 
payment of tribute and royalty, which was variously assessed in 
various States. The commonest form of assessment was the levy 
of a fixed sum on each elephant used in forest work. Until 1890 
no action was taken to obtain for Government its share in the in- 
come derived from working forests which had remained in the hands 
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of Sawbwas. In that year the forests were partly examined by a 
Forest Officer and, pending his recommendations, the Sawbwas of 
Mong Pan and Mawk Mai and the Myoza of Hsa Htung, whose 
States contain the principal forests, were formally authorized to work 
the forests in‘their States on payment of a royalty of Rs. 200a 
year on each elephant used in forest work, and on condition that 
they complied with Rules 8 to 14 of the Upper Burma Forest Rules, 
which regulate the manner in which trees may be girdled. 


The report of the Forest Officer deputed to examine the States 
showed that some of the forests were much richer than others, that 
all had been wastefully worked, and that the Sewbwas had entered 
into various improvident agreements with speculators, mostly from 
Moultnein, by which they pledged the forest resources of their ° 
States for comparatively small sums. On a consideration of the 
Forest Officer’s report it was decided that the time was not come 
for undertaking the administration of the forests by Government 
agency. It was further made clear that the royalty of Rs. 200 per 
elephant which had been fixed in 18go was too high, although some 
States could pay more than others. The Sawbwas were accord- 
ingly permitted to continue the working of their forests, and the 
amount of royalty to be paid by each Chief was fixed on a calcu- 
lation of the profit derived from them. The sums thus fixed were 
Rs. 50 per elephant for Mawk Mai, and Rs. 100 for Méng Pan and 
Hsa Htung. It was further ordered that the royalty should be 
increased by 50 per cent. inthe case of elephants employed in con- 
nection with saw-pits, which yield large profits. Finally it was de- 
cided that Government did not recognize the validity of agreements 
made by the Sawbwas with speculators, since they alienated rights 
in forests which belong to Government and of which the Sawbwas 
have no authority to dispose. 


The practice of calculating the royalty on the number of ele- 
phants employed in working the forests was given up in 1893 and 
fixed sums were prescribed instead, on a consideration of the profits 
derived by the Sawbwas. The sums ranged from Rs. 10,000 yearly 
in the case of Mong Nai and Mong Pan to Rs. 1,000 in the case of 
Kéng Hkam. 


Later examination of the forests along the Salween has proved 
that they have been much overworked in the past twenty or thirty 
years, and in many cases all available dead timber has been com- 
pletely worked out. Many of the forests have been already closed 
entirely to the working of teak, and this will shortly be done with 
all, to enable them to recover from their present state of exhaus- 
tion. 


40 
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Details as to the character of the Shan States forests and the 
various timbers will be found in the extracts from the reports of the 
late Mr. Aplin and of Mr, A. E. Ross, given later in the chapter. 

The quantity of teak timber imported by the Salween into Moul- 
mein was, in 1895-96, 58,941 tons, against 75,831 tons in 1894-95. 
At Kado 43,757 drift logs were received, against 37,651 in the pre- 
ceding year. The quantities of teak brought down by the Irra- 
waddy and Sittang were 43,275 logs and 77,777 logs respectively, 
against 30,159 and 85,520 in the previous year. 

The principal cutch areas are in the Minbu, Mu, Pyinmana, and 
Yaw divisions. In many parts the cutch has been 
entirely or almost entirely worked out and, though 
the tree is still plentiful, it runs great danger of being exterminated. 
The protection of cutch offers peculiar difficulties. ‘The most effec- 
tive way of regulating extraction is no doubt to reserve cutch-bear- 
ing areas, but reservation is not always possible. It cannot be 
carried out in tracts where there is a considerable cutch-boiling 
population. To reserve cutch areas in these localities would be to 
deprive a large number of people of their means of livelihood. 
Accordingly the policy which it has been decided to pursue is to 
reserve cutch areas which are as yet unworked, and are not situated 
in populated tracts, and to carefully regulate the cutch industry in 
localities where reservation cannot be carried out. The object 
which has to be kept in view is to prevent the felling of undersized 
trees. This has always been forbidden by the rules, but difficulty 
has been experienced in enforcing the law because evidence cari 
rarely be obtained to bring home cases of illegal felling to particular 
individuals. In order to meet this difficulty it has been decided to 
insist on the joint responsibility of cutch-boilers for the felling of 
under-sized trees. Cutch-boiling is carried on in small camps of a 
few workers, who fell trees in the immediate vicinity and drag them 
to the camp. It has now been madea condition of all licenses that, 
if an under-sized tree is found in a cutch camp, all the licenses held 
in that camp shall be liable to be cancelled. Moreover, licenses are 
now issued to actual workers only, and not in large numbers to indi- 
vidual speculators. 

The result has been a great falling off in the production of cutch, 
but this was inevitable if the forests were not to be exterminated. 
The difficulty is increased by the amount of illicit cutch-boiling 
which is carried on under the pretence of working on non-State or 
bobabaing land. The enquiry into the tenures on which land is 
held in Upper Burma is still far from complete, but the measures 
taken will probably save the cutch tree from the extinction which 
has been its fate in Lower Burma. 


Cutch. 
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Latterly there has been a considerable increase in the demand 
for pyinkado timber, chiefly for railway sleepers, and it has been 
necessary to take measures for the preservation of the supplies of 
this wood. It was considered inexpedient to declare py:nkado a 
reserved tree in Burma generally, but a condition has been inserted 
in the form of a trade license for firewood prohibiting the felling of 
any pyinkado tree for fuel. The felling of any py:neado tree less 
than 6 feet 9 inches in girth at 1 foot above the ground has been 
prohibited from the beginning of 1898. 


Caoutchouc has been discovered in the Minbu forests, but the — 
quantity of trees is not great, and the great quan- 
tity of rubber comes from the Hu Kawng valley - 
and from other parts beyond the administrative boundary. Mr. 
O’Bryen was the first to examine these forests, in 1891, and report- 
ed that the “cus e/astica is said to extend from the Indawgyi lake, 
in latitude 25° 15’, northwards as far as Hkamti Long and westwards 
into Assam, but does not grow east of the Irrawaddy. In the 
forests examined the rubber trees were never found in compact 
blocks, but scattered either singly or in groups in dense evergreen 
forest, and it was ascertained froin the Kachins that all the rubber 
forests are of a similar description. Countings made in the forests 
showed a general average of nine trees in one hundred acres, but 
on the Jade Mines road from Nam Yong to Nam Nu-yang as many 
as fifty trees were found on the hundred acres. The more acces- 
sible forests. have been overworked, and many trees have been 
killed by tapping both aerial and underground roots, but some of 
the Kachin headmen seem to have established a system of rotation 
which gives them a fixed yield every year. A considerable area of 
the rubber forests appears to be so remote as to be practically un- 
workable. Further information will be found in the parts of Mr. H. 
N. Thompson’s report quoted below. 


For a description of general forest produce the chapter in the 
British Burma Gazetteer of 1880 will suffice. ‘The information there 
given is here a little amplified by quotations from the reports on 
the Shan Hills and the Hu Kawng valley forests by Messrs. Aplin, 
Ross, Thompson, and Jackson. 


Until the 1st April 1892 there was only one Upper Burma Forest 

_ Circle. This was then divided into two, the East- 

eporest adminis: ern and the Western Circles, each under the charge 
: of a Conservator with headquarters at Mandalay. 

The Eastern circle was composed of the Mandalay, Mu, Pyin- 
mana,Shan States, Bhamo, and Katha divisions ; and the Western 
circle of the Upper Chindwin, Lower Chindwin, Yaw, and Minbu 


Rubber. 
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divisions. The number of divisions and subdivisions has gradually 
increased until at the end of 1897 they were as follows :—- 


Eastern Circle, with headquarters at Mandalay— 


Southern Shan States. 
(Taungeyi). 


Subdivision. 


Division. 
Bhamo «| Shwegu. 
(Bhamo) (Bhamo). 
Katha .| Myadaung. 
(Katha). (Tigyaing). 
Ruby Mines ogdk. 
(Katha). (Mogoék) 
Méng Mit. 
(Mogék) 
Mandalay Kyauksé. 
(Mandalay), (Kyaukse). 
Revenue. 
(Mandalay). 
Myitngé. 
(Maymyo). 
Pyinmana Pyinmana 
(Pyinmana). (Pytnmana). 
Yamétbin. 
(Yaméthin). 


Western Circle, with headquarters at Mandalay— 


Division. | 


Magwe. 
(Taungdwingyt). 


(Pakokku). 


(Shwebo). 
Lower Chindwin 
(Ménywa). 
Myittha. 
(Mengin). 
Upper Chindwin 
vs (Kindat). 


Mu. 


Subdivision. 


.{ Paungbyin. 


(Homalin). 


Revenue. 


(Kindat). 
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Surveys by triangulation and traverse and working plans have 
been carried on continuously, but are not complete, nor are the forests 
in either circle entirely demarcated. Experiments have been tried 
with mahogany trees and with the eucalyptus, but the former even- 
tually all died out and, except at Maymyo, where the eucalyptus has 
firmly established itself, the various species of that tree have made 
no marked progress. The departmental orchards in the districts 
of Bhamo, the Ruby Mines, and Maymyo have not been very en- 
couraging. That at Taunggyi seems to have met with greater 
success. Experiments with rhea grass gave no great encourage- 
ment. Almost all the experimental cultivation has been carried on 
in the Eastern circle. 


Revised rules under the Upper Burma Forest Regulation were 
published in April 1893. The principal modifications made in the 
rules were as follows. The rules requiring licenses to be taken 
out for the extraction of unreserved timber for trade purposes was 
extended to the whole of Upper Burma; the form of cutch licenses 
was altered in order to provide for the sale of such licenses by auc- 
tion and to provide additional security against illegal felling; and 
changes were made in the forms of licenses for felling reserved 
timber for the purpose of preventing wasteful working. Simultane- 
ously with the publication of the revised rules, notifications were 
issued enhancing the royalty levied on timber of all kinds extracted 
for trade purposes in Upper Burma. The enhancement was made 
on a consideration of the value of timber, the condition of the local 
trade, and the necessity of securing to Government a fair share in 
the value of timber extracted. 


The late Mr. Aplin, Deputy Conservator of Forests, gave the 
following account of the pines in the Shan States :— 


“There are two distinct species of pines which occur 
in the Shan States, namely :— 


Pinus Kasya (Royle), the leaves of which are in bundles of three. 
Pinus Merkusii (Jungh), the needles of which are in bundles of two. 


“The Pinus Kasya grows at a much greater elevation than the Pinus 
Merkusit. Kurz states that Pinus Kasya occurs at from 3,000 to 7,000 
feet of elevation, whilst Pinus Merkusti grows at elevations of from 500 
to 2,500 feet. My own observations prove that the latter grows up to about 
3,000 feet elevation in the Shan States. | 


“I find the following remarks in the /ndian Forester for February 1888, 
paragraphs 63 to 65, which it will be interesting to quote here : 


“(Pinus Kasya.—The resin of this pine is believed to be the most valu- 
able in India and has attracted the special attention of Sir Joseph Hooker. 
Forests of this tree are estimated to cover about 270 square miles, of which 
230 are in Assam, the remainder being in Burma. The small areain Burma 


Pine forests. 
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can, it is confidently believed, be largely extended and improved, nothing 
but fire conservancy being required to transform the hillsides into pure pine 
forests. 

* Pinus Merkusit.—This pine is only found in Burma, where it covers 
about 50 square miles in Thaungyin valley in Tenasserim circle. These 
forests are much more accessible than the Kasya@ pine tracts, and no diffi- 
culty is anticipated in extending them hy the reservation of suitable tracts, 
as the population there is sparse and the tree can easily be propagated.’ 


‘‘] have quoted these extracts as itis seen that no account has been ~ 
taken of the pine forests which occur in the Shan States. These are pro- 
bably very extensive and may cover many hundreds of square miles from 
the Karen-ni country (where they are known to occur) up to the Yunnan 
plateau in the north, and probably extend to and connect with those of 
Assam onthe west. ‘hey are known also to occur in Siam beyond the 
Salween. With the conquest of Upper Burma we have certainly added 
very considerably to the area of our pine forests. 

“| proceed in the first place to treat of Praus Merkusit. This species 
inthe Shan States, as in the Thaungyin valley of Tenas- 
serim, almost invariably grows in mixture with i” (Dip- 
terocarpus tuberculatus). On our march Pinus Merkusit was found in 
the following localities :— 


(1) On both sides of Namhlut at an elevation of about 2,800 feet. 
For about 5 or 6 miles before arriving at Namhlut the forest 
consisted of a mixture of s2 and Pinus Merkustt, both of 
which attain there large dimensions, having very tall and 
straight stems. This forest continued for 7 or 8 miles along 
the road to Manglén (Lamaing), so that we passed some 13 
or 14 miles through this forest. 

(2) On the hills to the south-east of Mawk Mai (Maukmé), where it 
was as usual mixed with ¢z, but it was nothing like so plentiful 
as in the forest previously mentioned. 

(3) On the hills to the south-east of our camp at Sawa village. 

(4) A few trees were found near Méng Pan (Maing Pan) and a few 
beyond Méng Pan on the road to the Salween. 

“The Pinus Kasya had been first met with on the Myelat plateau at an 
elevation of about 4,000 feet. The Pwehla plateau lies 
west of the Nam Pilu valley. Pinus KXasya is found 
scattered in groups over this otherwise trecless expanse. On our march 
from, and return to, Fort Stedman, Pinus Kasya was met within the 
following localities :— 

(1) At and about Yedwingyi at 3,640 feet above the level of the sea, 

(2) On the hills between Bampein and Méng Pawn (Maingpun). 

(3). On the hills between Ming Pawn (Maingpun) and Hopéng. The 
forests are here very extensive, although the trees are usu- 
ally scattered over the area. 

(4) A few trees were seen on the hills which constitute the western 
boundary of the Hopéng plateau. 


“ There can be no doubt that the Pinus Kasya is extensively distributed 
on the higher plateaux and hills of the Shan States. A peculiarity about 


Pinus Merkusts. 


Pinus Kasya. 
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it, so far as my observation goes, is that this species rarely occurs so as to 
constitute masst/s. ‘The trees are usually isolated from one another, with 
grassy ground between. 


“Wherever pine trees occur in the neighbourhood of villages they have 
been very much injured by the villagers, who cut away the wood at a 
height of two or three feet from the ground for making torches. These are 
even sold in villages distant from pine forests. At Pwehla it was noticed 
that some of the trees had been killed by being mutilated in this way. The 
Pinus Kasya in particular is very resinous, and, when wounded, the resin 
exudes very freely. 


“In forest. 


“Forests in which in (Oiplerocarpus tuberculatus) is the principal or a 
very prominent feature were met with in the following localities :— 
(1) Asmall patch between Namkék and Sagwe. 
(2) In mixture with Prnus Merkustt for some miles round Namhlut. 
(3) Scattered patches between Lamaing and Sisaing. 
(4) In the valley of the Pun chaung where crossed by the road to 
Maukma. 
(5) In the valley and on the hills to the south-east of Maukmé. 
(6) About Sawa and on the hills to the south-east of it. 
“ No 7# is met with on the higher plateaux nor on the hills between them. 
I think it would be found that # does not occur in forest higher than 3,200 
feet above the level of the sea; at any rate | have never seen it above this 
elevation either in Upper or Lower Burma. 


Ingyin forest. 


“ Ingyin (Shorea Siamensts) is the most common tree in the Southern 
Shan States. Forests in which it is the principal or a prominent feature 
were met with in the following localities :-— 

(1) Between Samka (Saga) and Namkék and again between the lat- 
ter and Sa Koi (Sagwe). 

(2) Between Payagén and Namhlut on the borders of and extending 
into the s# forest. 

(3) On the hill to the east of Sisaing. 

(4) On the hills on both sides of the Pun chaung. 

(5) On the hills on both sides of the Namyédn valley. 

(6) On the descent to Namsi and on all the dry hills north and south 
of that place, also on the hills east and west of the road from 
Kolénbauk to Ta Méng Kai and up to the watershed on both 
sides of Ta Méng Kai. 

(7) On the hills to the south-east of Sawa. 

(8) On the hills near Maingpan and for some miles on the road from 
Maingpan to the Salween. 

(9) On the descent to Montawa. 


“It is very rare that the sngyim tree attains more than 4 feet 6 inches 
girth. It grows onthe poorest of soils, but in this case is often stunted 
and attains a still smaller girth. The most extensive forests seen were 
those on the hills in the neighbourhood of the Namténg (Tein chaung), 
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There the soil is excessively poor and at the end of December the trees 
were already rapidly dropping their dead leaves, and the forest fires were 
burning through the forest even at night. The most common species 
associated with ingyin are thitya (Shorea obtusa) and taukgyan (Termi- 
nalta elata), but thttst, oaks, and other less important trees are also found 
in mixture with it. 


“ Oaks and chestnuts (thitsi). 


“Tt will be seen from Appendix A that complete botanical specimens 
were collected of five kinds of oaks. Of these one proves to be anew 
species, which will be named and described by Sir tose Hooker, and 
two others were previously unknown as occurring in Burma, although they 
have been previously found in India. Several other species occur, but only 
the leaves were obtained and this was insufficient to allow of their deter- 
mination, Of chestnuts two species were obtained, but one of these could 
not be determined as the specimens were incomplete. 


“Oaks are very common, whilst the chestnuts are less so, They always 
form a subordinate feature in the forests in which they occur. They are 
found in mixture with z# forest, also with ingytm forest, and even at higher 
elevations they are found with Pinus Kasya. As previously remarked, the 
species are numerous, some of them attaining large dimensions, whilst 
others are smaller. One species, which is somewhat rare, has a bark which 
recalls that of the cork oak, which yields the cork of commerce furnished 
by the forests of the south of France, Spain, and Algeria. 


‘“’ Thitst (Melanorrhea usitata) isa common tree in the fm and tngytn 
forests and has also been found on some of the higher hills where ## and 
tngytn do not exist. Kurz states that it is found up to 3,000 feet of eleva- 
tion, but I have found it at a greater elevation than this near Yedwingyi 
(3,640) and to the west of Sabn (probably 4,000 feet). This is the tree 
which exudes a black gum, the famous Martaban varnish used for lacquer- 
ing purposes. Wherever the tree is found, this gum has been invariably 
worked. It is collected at the beginning of the rains and in the same 
manner in which it is done in Lower Burma.” 


Name of species. Remarks. 
Pittosporum  flortbundum Previously unknown as occurring in Bur- 
(W. and A.). ma. Found in Himalayas, &c. 
Schima mollis (Dyer) .. The genus schima has in Burmese the 


generic name of thstya. 


Shorea Stamensis (Miq.) ... Burmese, ingyin: is perhaps the most com- 
mon tree in the Shan States. 


Urena Repanda (Roxb.) ... This species is not described in Kurz’s 
“ Forest Flora of British Burma.” 

Kydia calycina (Roxb.) —.... Burmese, dwa 56%. 

Berrya ammonilla (Roxb.)... Burmese, petwun. 

Columbia floribunda (Wall). A shrub previously found east of Toungoo. 

Chickrassta tabularis (Juss.) Burmese, yinma. 

Zisyphus rugosa (Lamk.) ... Burmese, myauskat. 
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Name of species, 
Zizyphus incurva (Roxb.) ... 


Rhus paniculata (Wall.) 
Melanorrhea usttata (Wall.) 
Millettia Brandisiana (Kurz) 
Butea frondosa (Roxb.)_ ... 
Bauhinia variegata (L.) 


Cesalpinia pulcherrima 
(Sev.). 


Cesalpinta sepiaria (Roxb.) 
Cassia auriculata (L.) é 
Acacia sp. (Aff A. Eburnez). 
Acacia Farnesiana (L.) 
Prunus puddum (Lindl.) 
Rubus lastocarpus (Sm. Var.) 
Rubus ellipticus (Sm.) 
Carallia lucida (Roxb.) 


Melastoma Malabathricum 
(Lamk.). 


Lagerstremta sp. 


Heteroxopanax fragrans 
(Seem). 


Stephegyne diverstfolia (H. 
F.) 


- Leucomeris decora (Kurz.)... 
Inula Cappa (D. C.) 
Laggera alata (Schulz, Bip.) 
Vernonia sp. 


Isopappus Chinensis (Hook } 


e¢ Arn.). 
Anaphalis araneosus (D.C.) 
Anaphalis adnata (D.C.) ... 


Tagetes erecta (L.) ne | 


' Vaccinium sp. ove 
Mesa ramentacea (Wall.) ... 
Bassia sp. és 
Symplocos racemosa (Roxb.) 
Buddleia Astatica (L.) 
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Remarks, 


Previously unknown in Burma, but found 
in Nepal, Bhootan, &c, 


Burmese, fAtts# or varnish tree. 
Burmese, ‘hit pagan. 

Burmese, paukdin, 

Burmese, dwégyin. 

Burmese, daungsék. 


Burmese, sukyinbo. 
Burmese, nanlingyaing. 
A wild peach tree. 


The Rubies flavus of Kurz. 
Burmese, mantawga. 
Burmese, myet pyé. 


... Specimen not sufficiently complete to al- 


low of determining the species. 
Burmese, ¢achausa, 


Burmese, faingthé. 


oe eee 


-«-) A herbaceous composite flower common on 


the grassy plateaux. 
A new species not yet named. 


pasencer composite plants. 


seeane 


Burmese, éyaukmigu, an evergreen large 
shrub. 


41 
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Name of species. 


Solanum torvum (Swartz) ... 
Wightia gigantea (Wall.) 


Heterophragma adenophylla 
(Seem.) 

Gmelina arborea (L.) 

Vitex trifolia (L.) 

‘Vitex alata (Heyne) 


Clerodendron lasiocephalum 
(Clarke). 
Helicta sp. 


Loranthus pulveru jintes 
(Wall.). 


Bridelia sttpularis (B. L.) .. 
Phyllanthus emblica (L.) 


Mallotus Philip pinensis 
(Muell Arg.). 


Croton oblongifolium (Muell 
Arg.). 

Ficus obtustfolia (Roxb.) 

Ficus cunia (Buch. Ham.) ... 

Engelhardtia spicata (B. L.) 

Castanopsis tribuloides (A, 
D.C. 


Castanopsis sp. 
Quercus polystachya (Wall.) 


Quercus sp. 

Quercus Mespilifolia (Wall. ) 
Quercus annulata (Wall.) 
Quercus Lineata (B. L.) 
Salix tetrasperma (Roxb.) 


Pinus Kasya (Royle) 
Pinus Merkusi¢ (Jungh) 


Cycas pectinata Griff.) 


Dendrocalamus str totus 
(Nees). 
Pteris aguilina (L.) ous 
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Remarks. 


A shrubby perennial. 


Not previously found in Burma, but occurs 
in Nepal, Sikkim, &e. 
Burmese, petthan. 


Burmese, yémen?. 

Described in Kurz. as V. agnus castus. 
Burmese, kyetyo. 

Previously unknown in Burma. 


A new species not yet named. 
A parasitical shrub. 


Burmese, .sinmanopyin. 
Burmese, tashapin. 
Burmese, tawthadin. 


Burmese, ¢hityzz. 


Burmese, nyaunggyat. 
Burmese, yékaong. 


Burmese, Ayansa, the generic name of the 
chestnuts. 
Incomplete specimens. 


Burmese, ¢hitkya, the generic name of the 
oaks. 


A new species not yet named. 


a Previously unknown in Burma. 


A willow tree attaining large dimensions. 
Burmese, momaka. 


Burmese, ¢imyu. The leaves in bundles of 
three. 

Burmese, tinyu. 
two. 

Burmese, méndaing. A cycas common in 
the hills in ## forests. 


Burmese, myinwa. 


The leaves in bundles of 


The bracken which occurs abundantly on 
the grassy plains. 
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Name of species. 


Jack-fruit tree 
peinne). 


Tamarind (Burmese, magyt)... 


Mango (Burmese, ¢haye?) 


Ficus (Burmese, xyaung) 


Teak (Burmese, kyu) 


Mesalt 
Shasaung 


Taréksaga 
Gangaw 


Vhitya 


Taukgyan 
Koénpyinma 


In 


Thabye 


Zinbyun 


Hmannt Sie 
Hmanbyu peo 


Zibyu vee 


Yemein 


Remarks, 


Artocarpus integrifolia (Willd.) is the 
common cultivated species. 

Tamarindus Indica (L.) is the cultivated 
species. No wild ones have been ob- 
served in the Shan States, though they 
may probably occur. 

Mangifera Indtca (L.) is the cultivated 
species. No wild ones have been ob- 
served in the Shan States, though they 
may probably occur. ; 

Species represented in Shan States are 
very numerous. 


Tectona grandis (L.). 

Cassia Stamea (Lamk.). 

Euphorbia sp. Two or three species are 
used for hedges. 

Plumieria acuttfolia (Poir.). Planted in 
gardens, villages, and about kyaungs. 


Mesua ferrea (L.). Does not occur wild, 
but a few seen planted, near kyaungs. 


Shorea obtusa (Wall.). This tree general- 
ly occurs in mixture with ingyin. It 
must not be confused with another ¢htt- 
ya, a species of schima, which occurs in 
moister forest and i$ unfortunately known 
by the Burmans under the same name. 


Terminalia alata vel. T. crenulata. 


Lagerstramia sp. Several species of /a- 
gerstremta occur in the Shan States. 
Dipterocarpus tuberculatus (Roxb.). I 
think it probable that thes of the Tapet 
chaung plateau and that near the Pun 
chaung may be a different species than 
tuberculatus, but the trees were not in 
flower or fruit when examined. 

Eugenia sp. Several species occur, but 
are all known by the Burmese as ¢hadye. 

Dillenta sp. Js but sparsely represented 
in the Shan States and the exact species 
unknown. 


Gardenia erythroclada (Kurz.). 
Randia uliginosa (D. C.). 

Cicca macrocarpa (Kurz.). 
Aporosa villosa (Baill.). 
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Name of species. Remarks, 

Kabaung = we Strychnos nux vomica (L.). 

Thitcho Sideroxylon tomentosum (Roxb.). 

Pyinkado Xylia dolabriformis (Bth.). Found only 
in the lower forests of the Shan States. 

Yin Anogeissus acuminata (Wall.). 

Padauk Pterocarpus sp. The species represented 
in the Shan States is probably P. /ndi- 
cus. 

Thansha whe .. This is the tree the bark of which when 

boiled down yields a substance which 
is used for adulterating cutch. I have 
not succeeded in finding flowers or fruit 
on the trees and have not been able to 
determine the species. 

Gwe .. Spondias mangifera (Pers.). 

Sit «. Albtssta procera (Bth.). 

Maitkchauk A species which is found in the Shan 
States and is common to the Pegu Yoma. | 
Botanical name unknown. 

Yingat “44. Gardenta sp. 

Letpan \ Bombax Malabaricum and B. insigne. 

Didu ...J The two species are very distinct. 

Thandé vee .., Stereospermum sp. 

Nabe ; oe. Odina Wodier (Roxb.). 

Tanaung sink . Acacia leucophiea (Willd.). Very common 
in very dry forests near the Tein chaung., 

“Zi ise «. Ltsyphus jujuba (Lamk.). Occurs wild, 
but is frequently cultivated for its 
fruit. 

Nibasé ee «. Common near the Tein chaung in scrub 
jungle, and yields a dye. 

Lain wes .- Terminalia sp. 

Cutch (Burmese, sha) « Acacia catechu (Willd.). 

Ngu os Cassia fistula (L.). 

Okshtt “Egle marmelos (Corr.). 

Chinyék Garuga pinnata (Roxb.). 

Thamaga Melia asedarach (L.). 

Malwa ... This is a tree found also in the Pegu Yoma. 
The botanical name is unknown. 

Lesa eos «. Lagerstremia sp. 

Kyathaung bamb ... Bambusa polymorpha (Munr.). 


Wanet bamboo ... 


eee Grgantochloa macrostachya (Kurz), 


PLATE XXVIT 


Phow.- Block. Survey vi Ludi Uuaves, Calouttea, 1690, 


CHINBOK WOMEN, 


piahieed Google 


- 
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Name of species. Remarks. 
Kyetio bamboo ... ...  Dendrocalamus Brandisti (Munr.). 
Apple trees a ... Wild apples are very common on the 


higher plateaux of the Shan States. It 
is probable that Pyrus /ndica, P. pashia 
and P. granulosa are all represented. 


The Indta-rubber forests. 


The main India-rubber producing tracts lie beyond the ad- 
ministrative boundary, north of the Myitkyina district. The fol- 
lowing notes on these forests are from the report of Mr. H. N. 
Thompson, written in 1896. Most of the rubber comes to Burma, 
but a certain amotint seems to be carried over the Patkoi range by 
Naga coolies to Assam. Mr. Thompson says :— 


“ The India-rubber as found growing in the Hukong valley is not a gre- 
garious tree. It appears scattered generally through the dense evergreen 
forests, but nowhere reaches the density per acre, say, of an average teak 
forest. Occasionally a family group of four or five trees may be met 
with, but these are very rare indeed, and the usual thing is to come across 
a mature tree every 200 or 300 yards in the richer forests. The aver- 
age of four valuation surveys made at the headwaters of the Namkong 
chaung gives 48 large trees per acre. Ficus elastica is essentially a light- 
demanding species, and, though an evergreen and associated with and 
growing amongst dense shade-bearers, no tree can be more exacting in its 
demands for light. Wherever it is surrounded with dense shade it will be 
found that this tree, in order to escape from it, has grown to enormous 
heights, in many instances towering head and shoulders over every other 
tree in its vicinity. Trees of great size were met with on the upper slopes 
(3,000 feet) of the Loima hill at the headwaters of the Namkong chaung, and 
some of them were certainly the largest trees that I have ever seen of an 
species whatever. In accordance with its light-demanding character, seed 
lings growing on the ground are extremely rare and, though I searched 
diligently for them on many occasions on the rich soil surrounding the 
parent trees (but covered with dense shade), I was never able to find one. 
The only seedlings seen by me were growing as a rule in the forks or 
crevices in the bark of light-foliaged trees (Dalbergias, &c.) at a great 
height from the ground, and occasionally on the half-rotten trunks of dead 
and dying plants in places where, from windfalls or otherwise, clearings 
had been formed in the leaf canopy. The young seedling thus gets a good 
start over its rivals in the struggle for existence and grows rapidly up the 
stem of its host, encircling the latter with its aerial roots and sending them 
downwards towards the ground till they form great supports on which the 
main trunk of the fig stands; meanwhile the host is gradually killed off and 
eventually disappears altogether, and the rubber tree is left standing on five 
or six or even more thick aerial roots. These roots often start from a 
height of sixty to ninety feet and attain girths of from five to eight feet. 


“ The main factor determining the distribution of Fieus elastica seems to be 
an excessive humidity of the atmosphere. It appears to be able to accommo- 
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date itself to many varieties of soil (probably because its earlier stages are 
passed on a host) and to be indifferent generally speaking to rather large 
variations in altitude, though growing best at from 2,500 to 3,500 feet. The 
absence of a very high temperature would also seem to favour its growth, as 
the species is unknown from the otherwise suitable localities in Southern 
Tenasserim. However, this latter point may or may not be correct, and 
very likely the question may be complicated by the correlation of factors 
that we are not as yet cognizant of. But this much is certain, that it is 
found growing in abundance on the Loimaw hill at an altitude of 5,200 feet, 
and is reported from high altitudes in the Jan Mun Bun mountains to the 
east of N’tup N‘sa and on the northern and southern watersheds of the Taron 
river, the higher crests and peaks of which are covered with large masses 
of snow in the winter. From what I could make out of the information 
given by the Singpho Chief of Ningbyen and N’tup N‘sa it does not appear 
to actually grow in places that are subject to snow-falls, but is found in all 
the deep damp gorges on the slopes of such hills, very often creeping up 
the former to considerable altitudes. The winter snow-line in the latitude 
of the northern portion of the Hukong valley (latitude 27° north) would 
appear to lie at least somewhere between 7,000 and 8,000 feet. Colonel 
Woodthorpe and Major Macgregor, on their return journey from the Bohr 
Khampti State, found it lying in large patches on the Chaukkan and Moko- 
shat passes in April; these passes lie to the north-east of N’tup N‘sa and are 
visible from Ningbyen ; their heights are 8,450 feet and 7,000 feet respec- 
tively. 

“If the tree does actually grow high up the mountains on the north-east it 
must experience severe winter frosts, but it is probable that the influence 
of the latter is modified toa certain extent by the position of the seed- 
lings on the stems of their hosts, and they very likely do not suffer to the 
same degree as they would if growing on the surface of the soil. 

* Mr. O’Bryen, in his report on the India-rubber forests of the Bhamo dis- 
trict, divides those situated in the Hukong valley into the following areas, 
basing his classification on the routes by which the rubber is exported. As 
these divisions are convenient for the purposes of description, I will not 
disturb them; they are— 

I.--The tract north of the Tanaikha from its junction with the Taron 
river to a point 20 miles above Lagang village. 

I].—The southern basin of the Tanaikha from the Numgaum chaung 
down to a point 20 miles above Lagang village on the Tanaikha, 
excluding the sources of the Nampyu. 

{1].—The area drained by the Namkong or Mogaung river, north of 
Kamaing, including the sources of the Nampyu. 

1V.—the area drained by the Tanaikha south of a point above 20 
miles above Lagang village and the left drainage of the Nam- 
kong between Kamaing and Mogaung. 


“To this 1 will add the whole drainage area of the Taron river above its 
junction with the Gedu affluent, the greater portion of the India-rubber 
from this tract being exported to Assam vid the passes across the Patkoi 
range. 

“ No. /.—\t appears that this tract is still the richest in the valley, but the 
ai®--(ties in transport are increasing, as the rubber now has to be searched 
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for at great distances away from the nearest villages, right into the heart 
of the a Mun Bun mountains, where it is still said to be plentiful. The 
price of rubber at N’tup N‘sa is said to be Rs. 2 per viss, and the cost of 
transport by mules from that village to Laban Rs. 15 per trip for each ani- 
mal employed. ‘Ihe trade-route used to be over the Ku Mun range to 
Myitkyina, but difficulties with the Sana Kadaing interrupted the traffic and 
water is very scarce and a supply for two or three days has te be carried 
in bamboos. 


“ No. /—Contains the rubber forests lyitig at the sources of the Nampyu 
to the west of Maingkhwan. Some of the rubber from these forests is sup- 
posed to be taken down the Chindwin to Kindat, but the natural route is 

-to Laban or Tinging and then 7#¢@ Kamaing to Mogaung. With regard 
to the output of rubber from this area, it is extremely difficult to form an 
estimate. No reliable information can be obtained from either the Sing- 
phos or the Chinese traders employed in buying it from’the latter, as both are 
interested in keeping the real state of affairs dark. Such details, as well as 
the yield of single trees, can only be ascertained by a series of check stations 
and experiments. As a single instance of the contradictory statements 
given by the Kachins I may say that they informed me repeatedly that the 
yield of a large unworked India-rubber tree in one season does not exceed 
10 viss, a very different figure from that usually given, and of course too 
low, as 1 have personally seen about double that quantity extracted from 
a large tree. 


“ No. [/1.—The area drained by the Namkong chaung, north of Kamaing 
and the sources of the Nampyu. These forests are said to be rich in rub- 
ber, and from what I saw of them |] should say they are much above the 
average. The richest portions lie at the headwaters of the Namkong and 
Namsan chaunys, the latter being a large feeder of the former stream. 
Ficus elastica is found growing in abundance along the banks of the smaller 
streams Close to their sources, and it is also met with pretty frequently on 
the higher slopes of the hills up to an elevation of 4,000 or 5,000 feet. I came 
across some large trees on the slopes of the Loimaw range at an altitude 
of about 3,800 feet and was informed by my guide that it is found growing 
right on to the crest of that mountain range. The largest India-rubber 
trees that I have seen were those growing on the slopes of the hills at an 
altitude of 2,000 to 3,000 feet, some of them attaining a height of from 150 
to 200 feet and a girth round the outside of their aerial roots of 100 to 150 
feet, Such trees, it is needless to say, tower above the surrounding vege- 
tation, the average height of which is by no ineans low and much greater 
than that of forests growing in the plains. 


“ Associated with this tree were various species of guercus, castanea, dal- 
bergias, dipterocarpus, Cedrela toona, tetrameles, and others such as 
Mesua ferrea. The latter also attains to good dimensions here and is 
conspicuous for the remarkable manner in which wholesale natural repro- 
duction takes place, the ground being covered with seedlings of all sizes. 
Of cuurse it is a shade-bearer and can stand any amount of cover over- 
head, otherwise it would not have much chance of surviving in these forests. - 
In the damp hill ravines ferns, palms, screw-pines, &c., are plentiful and 
relieve the monotony of the high forests growing on the slopes. The un- 
dergrowth in the latter is not so dense as in the forests of the plains, and 
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it is possible to move off the beaten tracks without having to use the da 
very much. Four valuation surveys made by me in this area gave the fol- 
lowing results :— 


No. I.—Along the banks of the Namkong (crossing over alternately 
from bank to bank at frequent intervals). Distance 7 miles; 
_ large trees 23; seedlings 8. 


No. Il.—Along the Namkong and then up its feeder the Nammaw, 
taking the two banks alternately at frequent intervals. Dis- 
tance 4 miles; large trees 19; seedlings 6. 


No. Il].—Along the right bank of the Namsang. Distance 4 miles ; 
large trees 13; seedlings 2. 

No. 1V.—At the headwaters of the Namsang, along the slopes of the 
Loimaw range up to a height of 3,000 feet. Distance 7 miles ; 
large trees 31; seedlings 8. 


“The countings were made along lines taken through the forest and only 
those trees were included that were found growing within a distance of 
a chain on either side of the line of march, as it was impossible to see 
beyond this distance, owing to the dense cover overhead. It is very pro- 
bable that the number of seedlings counted is below the actual number 
growing in the area included in the surveys, as they are extremely difficult 
to find until they have reached fair dimensions, and many of the smaller 
ones must have escaped observation. By seedlings I mean plants that are 
still dependent on their hosts for support and have not commenced to rely 
on their own aerial roots. 


“ No. [V.—This forest is just within the Mogaung subdivision, but parties 
of the Kachins from the Hukong valley and the Amber Mines come down 
regularly to collect taxes on the rubber collected. 


“The rubber is collected in these forests only during the dry season, after 
the Singphos have reaped their crops. It is usually brought down on mules 
to Laban and then put into boats and sent down to Mogaung. At the junc- 
tion of the Lasi chaung with the Namsang the Chinese traders have built 
a hut, where they store the rubber collected from the Loimaw range; from 
this hut there is a good mule track leading to Laban and Wakong (oppo- 
site Laban). The rubber is brought from the hills to the storing hut either 
in baskets or the balls are strung on to long canes and dragged down the 
beds of the streams. The price paid per 100 viss at Laban is Rs. 2-8-0. 
But one local viss is equal to 14 true viss (3°65 lbs.), so that the Chinamen 
profit enormously. 


“ There are several Chinamen living at Laban and Wakong, and they are 
all employed in the India-rubber trade. Great quantities of rice, silk pasos, 
gaungbaungs, &c., and stores such as Swiss milk, &c., are kept by them 
and sold to the Kachins (at ruinous rates), who pay the price of the goods 
in India-rubber. 

‘“¢ No. V.—The whole drainage area of the Taron river above the Taron- 
Gedu confluence. The greater portion of the India-rubber collected in this 
region is exported to Assam wid the passes across the Patkoi range. The 
following information concerning the rubber collection in these forests has 
been kindly supplied to me by Captain Swayne of the Assam party, who 
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took careful notes of all matters connected with the trade during his jour- 
ney from Assam to Ningbyen. 


“The Naga tribes under the Assam Singphos reap their crops in Decem- 
ber, and then go up the Loglai and down the Taron river to cut rubber. 
The early men return in the middle of January, and by the end of the 
month a great number would be on their way back. Thus the Assam party 
met at different times during the end of December and January over 150 
Nagas and Singphos on their way to the rubber-forests. They were some- 
times in batches of three or four and in others twenty men. Every tree 
in the Loglai and Taron basins is known, and their positions are pointed out 
from father to son. 

“The main route used by the Naga rubber-cutters on their way in and out 
of the valley is that which lies through Lapti (on the south side of the Nam 
Yong lake) and through the villages owned by Sambinsong’s successors. 
As regards the outlet for rubber we may generally assume as fairly correct 
that the rubber collected in the forest north of the Gedu affluent of the 
Taron river goes to Assam, including that collected within two days’ 
march of Nam Yong village. The rubber collected south of Gedu is con- 
trolled by N‘tup N‘tsa and goes down the Hukong valley. There are 
Kariyas, native bunnias, who have agents at Bisa, Ningon, Samon, and 
other villages in Assam, who buy up rubber as it is brought in by the 
Nagas and Singphos and export it to Calcutta. There is no reason what- 
ever why the outlet of rubber from this part of the country should not lead 
into Assam w/a Vamyum, as the short Naga route from Ningbyen to 
Namyan, Lapti, Machum, and Marguerita is traversed by laden coolies in 
twelve days. Rubber is never carried by mules into Assam; but plenty of 
Naga coolies can always be got after their crops have been gathered, and 
are probably more efficient when working in their own country than any 
other coolies we know of in India. : 


“ Taronku is without doubt the greatest rubber centre here. It is situated 
at the Loglai confluence, and consists of a group of three villages, and by 
far the more valuable portion of the forest lies up the Taron river to the 
Charikkan pass, on the route traversed by Colonel Woodthorpe and Major 
Macgregor on their journey to Hkamti Ling. 

“ Alt Nagas going up this river must pass through the village of Taronku, 
and a fee of Rs. 1-8-0, or in lieu thereof three seers of rubber, is levied on 
every man who wishes to cut rubber by the headman of the villages. This 
amount is usually collected in the form of rubber, and when a sufficient 
quantity has accumulated it is sent into Assam (usually to Bisa) for sale, 
and fetches a price varying from Rs. 40 to Rs. 70 a maund according to the 
market quotation. Nam Yong village also collects tribute from rubber-cut- 
ters passing through it. 

“ Rubber on the Turong and Gedu rivers is every year becoming more 
scarce as the trees are becoming overworked ; the consequence is that it 
not unfrequently takes a man forty days to collect a coolie-load of rubber. 
Most of the trees seen by the Assam party had been tapped some time or 
other, and all up the Loglai and Turong rivers the trees met in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the streams are either dead or dying from being over- 
worked. The Singphos entirely control the Nagas on this portion of the 
Assam frontier, and stand to them (extraordinary as it may seem) in very 
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much the same position as a tea-planter and his coolies. Their word is 
law and is enforced (chiefly morally) by a very few Singphos over a great 
number of Nagas. In times of scarcity Naga villages are naturally called 
upon for contributions, and influential men like Sambruineongs have their 
agents periodically touring through the Naga villages, checking all that 
goes on. Thus the number of rubber-cutters who leave their villages for 
the Turong forests is known, and even if they succeed in evading the im- 
post of the Singpho villages through which they pass, they would inevitably 
in the long run have to pay up. The Assam Singpho chiefs are believed 
to impose a tribute on rubber passing through their charges. Rubber 
when first collected is fairly pure, but the Nagas have learnt the trick of 
adulterating it with earth and stones (to make up weight) from the native 
bunnias. Consequently Assam rubber has not hitherto been looked upon 
with favour by Calcutta brokers.” 


As it appeared from the reports of Messrs. O’Bryen and Thomp- 
son that the rubber forests were being rapidly destroyed by being 
overworked, measures were adopted to check Kachin greed in its 
most disastrous form, that of root-tapping. Traders are able to 
distinguish the underground rubber from rubber from the branches 
and trunk, and have always been in the habit of paying a smaller 
price for the former. The branch rubber is said to change to a 
reddish brown, while the root rubber becomes a dirty grey and is 

enerally in the form of flattish lumps of more or less circular shape. 

he branch and trunk rubber is in long threads of varying thick- 
ness and is more elastic than the root rubber. A special duty of 
two aaa aviss was therefore placed on the caoutchouc drawn 
‘from the underground roots, and the effect has been greatly to 
check this ruinous form of tapping. 


Mr. H. N. Thompson writes as follows of the forests of the 
Hu Kawng valley, which are of a different type from those of Upper 
Burma generally :— 


“The Hu Kawng valley is an essentially well-wooded tract of country. 
It consists practically of one huge evergreen forest, intersected here and 
there with grassy plains and comparatively small patches of cultivated 
lands and village sites. This evergreen forest is perhaps one of the most 
extensive in Upper Burma and appears to be characteristic of the country 
north of Mogaung. It is represented in the southern portion of the prov- 
ince by the evergreen forests of Tenasserim, but differs from the latter 
in one important respect, inasmuch as it is not associated with dry tracts 
of indaing, as frequently occurs in the forests of Tenasserim and those of 
Central Burma. 


“From Mogaung northwards no trace whatever of this well-marked type 
of dry forest was met with, and nota single specimen of Dipterocarpus 
tuberculatus (the dominant species in ‘adaing) was seen, though some of 
its congeners, those that require a heavy rainfall, are common enough. 
Mixed deciduous forests were not found in any part of the valley visited 
by us ; the nearest approach to this type that we came across was a small 
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patch of forest to the north of Ningbyen, growing on sandstones and gra- 
vels, and a few narrow belts skirting the grassy plains and containing varl- 
ous species of Naucleas (N. sesstlifolia, N. rotundifolia, N. parvifolra, 
&c.), dillenias (D. pentagyna, D. parviflora), terminalias (T. belertca, 7. 
chebula and T. alata), Odina Wodier, Phyllanthus sp., Cycas Stamensis, 
Phentx sylvestris and Bombax Malabaricum. 


« For the purposes of distinction it is convenient to distinguish the follow- 
ing sub-types of forest, it being remembered that some of them very often 
merge into each other gradually and thus form mixed sub-types :— 


(a) Low-lying, alluvial evergreen forests, with a special modifica- 
tion known as swamp forests ; 

(6) High-lying, damp Arll forests ; 

(ce) Alluvial grassy plains; | 

(d) Pénsos and old taungyas ; 

(e) Mixed deciduous forests (very scarce). 


“ Taking these in the order given, their characteristic species, soils,-&c., 
as found in the Hu Kawng valley are— 


(a) Lowslying, alluvial evergreen forests and swamp forests.—This is 
the principal type met with in the valley proper and it 1s mainly confined 
to the large central plain, creeping up the surrounding valleys wherever 
the latter are flat and low enough for it. The factors that determine its 
distribution are a heavy rainfall and a rich alluvial soil, very often with a 
substratum of clay, the latter, when close to the surface, giving rise to the 
modification known as swamp forest, but this modification is also brought 
about by the floodings of the river banks for many months in the year and 
the retention of the flood-water in the low-lying depressions adjacent to the 
tiver beds. Of the species characteristic of these low-lying alluvial ever- 
green forests the following were met with in the valley :— 


“ Oaks (Quercus acuminata and Q. Lappacea), chestnuts (Castanea In- 
dica, C. argentea and C. Favanica, var. Falconeri), Tetrameles baingbin 
(7. nudiflora and one other gigantic species that I could not identify), 
Dillenta Indica (very common), species of Ardisia, Amoora spectabilis, 
A, cucullata (very common), two or three species of Michelia, Mangifera, 
Laurinz, Anthocephalus cadamba (common), sculus Assamica (very 
common along banks of streams), Zerminalia myriocarpa, Lagerstremta 
fios-regina, L. parviflora, and L. tomentosa ; wood-oils such as Diptero- 
carpus levis, D. turbinatus (on high-lying alluvium), D. a/atus (the com- 
monest dipferocarp in the whole valley), and Hopea odorata and many 
species of ficus, such as — 


“ Ficus Bengalensss.—Nodt uncommon, especially near Tinkrai village. 


“ F. laccifera.—Common in the dense evergreen patches. Sometimes 
tapped for rubber. 


“ F, obtustfolta.— Common ; reaches a great height and girth. 


“ F, elastica.— Generally distributed and often reaching enormous dimen- 
sions. 


“ F. retusa.—Common. 
“ F, religiosaa—Very tare. 
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“ F, excelsa.—Rare in the plains, 

“ F. glomerata.—Very common. 

“ F. Chittagonga.—Common. 

“ F. Custana.—Very common, forming dense impenetrable thickets along 
the banks of chaungs and on the sites of old faungyas. 

“ F, hispida.—Common ,; and others that I could not identify. It may 
be truly said that the Hu Kawng valley is the headquarters of the arboreal 
figs. 

“ Dense cane-brakes forming impenetrable thickets are universally distri- 
buted. They are composed of various species of calamus, which are, how- 
ever, difficult toidentify. The following were recognized: Calamus erec- 
tus, C. fasctculatus, and C. latifolius. A palm, Licuala peltata, was 
occasionally met with, and on higher ground Caryota urens was common. 
In the south-west corner of the Hu Kawng valley, at the headwaters of the 
Namkawng, I came across a solitary palm that appeared to be a species of 
Livestona, probably L. speciosa. : 

‘* Bamboos.—These again are extremely difficult to identify, and as most 
of the species found in the Hu Kawng valley were new to me, ] am not very 
confident as to their identification. In the low-lying forests the wanet 
(Gigantochloa macrostachya) is met with, especially in the scuthern portion 
of the valley, and on the higher parts the wapyu (Dendrocalamus membra- 
naceus) and wanwe (Dinochloa Maclellandti). The latter is a scandent 
bamboo that formed a dense matted cover overhead, under which the foot- 
paths in the valley often lead for many miles. There is a very large 
kind of bamboo cultivated by the Hu Kawng Singphos. It appears to be 
a dendrocalamus, probably 1. gigantea, grows to an immense size, and 
is usually planted in clumps on tne Singpho graves. It is not indigenous 
to the valley itself, but is said to have been introduced from the Naga 
hill ranges on the west. From the village of Ningbyen, especially along 
the edge of the cultivation on the north side of it, there are some beauti- 
ful avenues of a very handsome bamboo. Specimens of its leaves and stem 
that I collected were unfortunately lost on our return journey, and it is 
now dmpossible to ascertain to what species it belongs. It looked very 
much like a Bambusa ferox. These are extremely plentiful, and many 
species were noticed. The banks of most of the streams were lined with 
beautiful arborescent ferns such as assoplula, glabra, alatebrosa, &c. 
Mosses and lichens are numerous, and the latter may be seen hanging 
from the branches of most of the larger trees. 


“ (6) The damp hill forests.—This type clothes all the higher portions of 
the ground in the Hu Kawng valley above one thousand feet in elevation (the 
average height of the valley is about nine hundred feet above sea-level) and 
is found in a modified form up to four thousand feet on the Loimaw hill to 
the south-east of the plain, at the sources of the Nampyu and Namkawng. 
It was met with on the higher ground between Daffa and Lachum, at the 
Amber Mines, and along the whole of the watershed between the Nampyu 
and Namkawng. In the upper portion of its limit it assumes a more tem- 
perate form of vegetation and such genera as andromeda, rhododendra, 
vaccinia, &c., begin to appear, as was noticed on the Loimaw hill above 
three thousand feet. Many species of guercus, castaneas, and laurine, 
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different from those growing in the plains, are met with in these forests. 
Ironwood (Mesua ferrea), species of artocarpus such as A. Chaplasha 
and others; wild tea, such as pysenaria and probably also cameliza (the 
latter collected by Mr. Wallace on the Patkoi range) ; Cedrela toona 
(common) ; one or two species of dipterocarpus, such as Hopea odorata (?), 
ardistas, Duabanga sonneratioides, Stereospermum chelenotdes (?); 
eupgenias, such as E. precox, E. tetragona, E. ceratoides ; species of 
ficus, including F. efastica, which grows here to an enormous size and 
towers above the surrounding vegetation; bamboos, such as Dendroca- 
lamus Hamiltonti, and a species identified provisionally by Mr. Gamble 
as Teinostachyum dullosa, and others, are characteristic of these forests. 


Pines are totally absent from the latter, and the only conifer met with 
was a species closely allied to the deciduous yew (Taxicodtum disticum), if 
it is not identical with it. It was only found in one little patch of forest on 
the low (twelve hundred feet) undulating plateau separating the Nampyu 
and Namkawng basins. 


The specimens noticed were growing on the edges of small swampy 
depressions and some were of large size, attaining a girth of eight or nine 
feet and a height of from eighty to one hundred feet. I was informed by 
the Kachin guides that they only know of the tree from this watershed, 
never having heard of its being found anywhere else, so that it appears to 
be extremely local. They call it the Thampu Pum and the watershed on 
which it is found the Thampu Bum. If this tree turns out to be really 
Taxicodium disticum, its distribution is very curious, as fossil specimens of 
this species have been found in the Miocene beds of Aningin in the Rhine 
valley close to Schaffhausen, and the tree is still found in a living state in 
North America. 


Swamp forests.—These are composed mainly of such species as can 
stand water-logged soil, and whose roots are very often submerged under 
water for several months in the year. Such forests as a rule are not very 
extensive, and the largest we passed through was on the road between 
Daffa and Maingkwan. The species noticed were Barringtontas (B. 
acutangula), Gmelina Asiatica, Nauclea diverstfolia, Elzocarpus hy- 
grophilis, and others. 


“(c) Lhe alluvial grassy plains.—In several portions of the Hu Kawng 
valley there are patches of open ground covered with kang and other 
grasses. They follow the streams, more or less, and are often found occu- 
pying the sites of old deserted villages and of cultivation that has lapsed. 
Such patches of Aaing grass are found close to Palaw Bum, Maingkhwan, 
Daffa, and Tinkrai. Round the edges of these plains and sometimes 
scattered about inside them occur a iy trees that are usually associated 
with deciduous forests. These species are Careya arborea, Nauclea 
sessiltfolia, N. rotundifolia, N. parvifolia, Dillenia pentagyna, D. parvi- 
folia, species of pAyllanthus, Albizsia procera, Terminalia belerica, T. 
chebula, T. alata (?), Bombax Malabaricum, Gardenia erythroclada, 
Homelium tomentosum, species of cassias, Cycas Stamensis, and Phentx 
sylvestris (2) 

“(d) Old taungyas—Wherever taungyas have been deserted for a 
sufficient number of years it will be found that they have been overgrown 
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by a type of jungle very often quite distinct in character from that orig- 
inally growing on the site. It usually consists of a dense yrowth of shrubs 
and small trees inextricably mixed up and perfectly impenetrable to men 
unarmed with das or other cuttingimplements. In the Hu Kawng valley 
these old ¢auxgyas were generally overgrown with various species of 
Calamus Strobilanthus, Flemingta, tall compostta, and Ficus cunta, which 
very often forms dense thickets in such places. 


“ With the exception of the damage done by ¢ausgya-cutters and the fell- 
ing here and there of a few trees for the purpose of manufacturing canoes, it 
may be said that the forests in the Hu Kawng valley are practically untouched, 
excepting of course the India-rubbertrees. Timber for building purposes is 
rarely employed by the Singphos, whose huts are constructed entirely of bam- 
boos, the posts being procured from the stems of a giant species that is usually 
grown in clumps close to their villages. The roof is generally composed 
of thatch made out of grasses or bamboo leaves, and the walls and floors of 
split bamboos. The only pieces of large timber employed by them are 
for the main and some of the smaller posts supporting their verandahs. 
These posts are confined to the front portion of the house and are made 
out of trunks of a very large tree called by the Singphos the ectpum. 
I was unable to ascertain to what order this tree belongs, as it was neither 
in flower nor in fruit at the time of our visit. It has somewhat the habit 
of the py:wkado, but grows toa very much larger size, and in fact shares 
with Ficus elastica the honour of being one of the largest trees in the 
valley. It was particularly abundant on the low watershed between the 
Nampyu and Mogaung stream, and was met with again in great numbers on 
the lower slopes of Loimaw at the headwaters of the latter stream. For 
building purposes it is absolutely worthless, as it rots after two or three 

ears, and one can easily thrust a walking stick into some of the older posts. 
t is used by the Singphos chiefly on account of the huge girth it attains, 
and for this reason it is utilized for the large central post that supports the 
verandah, as the heads and horns of animals sacrificed by them to the mats 
can be better displayed when nailed to posts of such large dimensions. 
The prevalence of the tree and the light weight of its wood are probably 
also factors determining its choice. 


The majority of the larger Singpho villages are surrounded by compara~ 
tively speaking extensive patches of permanent cultivation (paddy), and 
in the vicinity of such places little or no ¢aungya-cutting is done. What 
practices prevail in the mountains bordering the valley I am unable to say, 
but as far as the plains are concerned forest conservancy will be an easy 
task. ‘The most northerly limit of the teak tree appears to be the lati- 
tude of Taban, where 1 came across a small patch. It occurs.again a little 
further south near Kamaing, and here it is far from uncommon in the allu- 
vial plains. 

“ The plants usually cultivated by the Singphos round their villages are 
these :— 


“ The jack, guava, mango (only seen at Maingkhwan), pomegranate, peach 
(Pennus persicus), and very generally the India-rubber. 


‘« Bamboos.—Dendrocalamus gigantea (?) and one or two other species. 
“ Cereals.— Rice and Indian-corn. 
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“ Other species.—Sugarcane, poppy, mustard, brinjals, chillies, and tea 
(in small quantities). 

“ To recapitulate.—The Hu Kawng valley is covered with a dense mass of 
evergreen jungle (denser if anything in the low alluvial portions) with 
thickets of cane-brake running through it, and only broken into occasionally 
by grass plains, many of which probably owe their existence to human 
agency. In the hillsthe principal trees attain a great height (100 to 180 
feet) and form unbroken masses of high forest, overtopped here and there 
by gigantic India-rubber trees and species of Dalbergia. The under- 
growth is not so dense as in the alluvial forests and the soi] is of a drier 
character. Such high forests are characteristic of the middle slopes of 
the Loimaw, between 1,000 to 3,000 feet. Up to an altitude of 3,000 feet 
the forests are essentially of the tropical evergreen type, but above this 
level temperate forms such as rhododendra, andromeda, vaccinium, &c., 
make their appearance, and the latter increase in numbers as the altitude 
increases till the majority of the tropical forms disappear altogether and 
are replaced by general species peculiar to temperate latitudes. It is true 
that a species of wild strawberry, a violet, and blackberries are found 
growing on the plains or on the lower slopes of the hills, but they in no way 
affect the general tropical character of the vegetation. 


PLATE XXVIII. 


FIG. i. WA IN FULL DRESS, 


Photo.-Biock. Burvey of India Otices, Calcutta, low. 


FIG, 2, GROUP OF WA GIKLS, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


AGRICULTURAL operaticns are much more varied in Upper than 
in Lower Burma, where the only important field 
crop is paddy and there is little or no artificial 
irrigation. In Upper Burma a large variety of field crops are 
grown, the principal of which are paddy, sessamum, maize, jowar, 
cotton, beans, wheat, and gram. Excepting mayin or dry-weather 
paddy, the first six of these are rainy season crops; the last two, 
wheat and gram, and, on river lands and islands, tobacco, peas, 
chillies, and tomatoes are sown at the close of the rains. Sugar- 
cane is also grown in parts; it isa twelvemonth crop. In Upper 
Burma the seasons are irregular and the rainfall is capricious. A 
field or a tract may yield a bumper one year and the next may hard- 
ly yield the amount of the seed sown. In several districts also the 
customs of rotation of crops and of double cropping and mixed 
cropping prevail. Thus on some lands jowar rotates with cotton in 
alternate years ; on others the rotation is cotton in one year, then the 
next year early sessamum followed by a crop of jowar, and then 
cotton again in the third year. Maize and even early beans some- 
times rotate with late sessamum. In some parts the rotation goes 
on steadily year after year without a break; in others the land is 
allowed a year’s rest between each crop. On certain descriptions 
of land a crop of early sessamum is followed in the same year by 
a crop of late paddy or of jowar. In some favoured lands, where 
there is irrigation, an early paddy crop is reaped, and then imme- 
diately followed by a late paddy crop. A very few blocks are ca- 
pable of even three crops :— 


Mr. Maxwell Laurie, however, remarks :— 


“ No process in any way approximating to our idea of rotation of crops 
is discoverable. The system of rotation of crops is applicable to dry up- 
lands only. It is not applicable under the present agricultural conditions 
to irrigated land, because the agriculturist in Minbu, as elsewhere, refuses 
to grow anything but paddy in irrigated land, nor is it applicable to upland 
paddy, the present practice being to wait for good rain in the hope of grow- 
ing paddy. By the time all hope of being able to grow paddy has passed 
away, it is usually the case that all hope of growing anything else has also 
passed away. In land annually inundated the effect of the floods in alter- 
ing the soil is the first consideration ; the date at which the floods subside 
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is also an important consideration towards determining what crops shall be 
grown, and the best planned scheme of rotation would be upset by the force 
of these considerations.” 

After an exhausting crop like gram, the land is’ often left fallow 
for three or four years, or on good soil for one or two, followed by a 
crop of péyin, or alternately fallow and a crop of péyzn for three or 
four years. But on dry uplands, in the Dry Zone, with a rainfall 
varying from fourteen to forty inches, where the heavy rain is some- 
times early, sometimes late in the season, with long intervals of high 
wind and tropical sunshine to dry the soil, ‘it is evident that there 
“are conditions which will render it impossible for the agriculturist to 
“ observe a rotation of crops, even if he desires. He ts entirely at 
“the mercy of the rainfall. With good early rain every cultivator 
“of upland will grow early sessamum, even if his holding consists of 
“the poorer soil. He must seize the chance, poor as it is; if the 
“rainfall be good, but late, he will grow jowar, or late sessamum, 
“ crops of less value.” 


In the great central zone of Upper Burma, which includes all the 
districts of the Minbu, Sagaing, and Meiktila divisions (except 
the Upper Chindwin and part of the Yaméthin district) and the 
southern portion of the Mandalay division, it seems to be a gene- 
rally accepted theory that, in the absence of irrigation, there is one 
good, one moderate, and one bad harvest in every three years. 


The chief crop wherever it can be grown is paddy, which is di- 
vided into the three main classes or varieties of kaukgyi, haukyin, 
and mayin, to which Aauéti is sometimes added. Kaukgytis the late 
rain paddy. It is sown in the nurseries in June or July, transplant- 
ed in August, and reaped in December or January. It is in most 
places the principal and most valuable crop. Kaukyin is the early 
rain paddy, sown in April and reaped in July or August. It is 
grown on the lowest lands which are soonest flooded. Kaukyin is 
a form of sauk-hlyin, t.e., quick-growing-rice. 

Mayin is dry-weather paddy Seater grown on lands from 
which floods are subsiding. It 1s sown in December or January and 
reaped in May, but in some districts is a month or more later. 
Kaukti is broadcasted in the early part of March, or transplanted 
from nurseries in the latter part of the month. It requires much 
water, growing as it does in the hottest months, though it is only 
three or four months in the ground. 


The modes of cultivating paddy are broadly speaking similar to 
these followed in Lower Burma. The Burmans recognize infinite 
varieties of the rice plant : red, white, green, yellow, and black kinds, 
Which again are subdivided into those with rough or smooth grain 
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and husk, long or short, round or flat, and each sub-variety has its 
special name. These cannot, however, be classified under the main 
heads given above, since many of the so-called varieties are com- 
mon to two or more of them. The most practically useful division 
is probably into mo-saba or monsoon paddy and nwe-saba, hot or 
dry weather pers But even this is hardly accurate, for spring 
paddy produces the best outturn when it is in the field long enough 
to catch the early rains, and wet weather paddy receives no rain at 
all in the months of December and January. Where there isa real 
difference between the form of cultivation in Upper and Lower Bur- 
ma, it is found in the case of irrigated paddy. Mr. Laurie in his 
Settlement Report of the Mandalay district says :— 


“There is among agriculturists of irrigated land a consensus of opinion 
that rain is, weight for weight, more valuable than irrigational water; at 
certain stages in the growth of the paddy plant rain is particularly va- 
luable. The cultivation of kaukgy? is carried on during the eight months 
June to January. There is usually irrigated water available by the month 
of May, occasionally even in the latter half of April. 

“To moisten the soil properly for the first ploughing five inches of water 
are necessary. As the best land is ploughed and cross-ploughed eight times 
three or four additional supplies of water averaging five inches each have 
to be let in. Seed is sown or seedlings are transplanted, according to cir- 
cumstances. On low-lying and favourably situated land seedlings are 
planted; on high land and land remote from the water-source seed is 
broad-casted, as on these lands the season of growth is shortened by the 
later arrival of the water-supply. 

‘The seedling nurseries are prepared about forty days before the date 
when ploughing ordinarily commences, and the young plants are removed 
and planted out when they have attained a height of from fifteen to eigh- 
teeninches. They are dibbled into the paddy-field, which has been plaster- 
ed by frequent ploughing and watering. 

“ Four or five inches of water are supplied to the newly set plants, and 
from that time forward flushes of four inches at a time are let into the field 
when necessary. The interval between each watering varies from seven 
to ten days, a clear sky, a hot sun, and a drying wind being the causes 
that tend to shorten the intervals. When the plant is rank and shows a ten- 
dency to run to straw irrigation is temporarily excluded. It is on the very 
best classes of soil only that this expedient has to be resorted to. Rain, 
as distinct from, but in addition to, irrigational water is declared to be 
particularly valuable at two stages, namely, when the ear is first forming 
inside and when it is on the point of bursting out of its cover. The ear, 
once exposed to the air, does better without rain. 

“In average Aaukgy? the corn begins to fill abcut one hundred and 
thirteen days after planting; fourteen days later the ear is clear of its case, 
and after twenty-one days of growth in the open air it is ripe. The best 
haukgyi paddy fills in one hundred and thirty-three days and ripens about 
thirty-five days later. The last dole of irrigation is given about twenty-five 
days before harvest, the field drying up gradually as the day for reaping 
approaches, 
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“ The bulk of water which can be utilized by a six and a half months’ 
ctop favourably situated is therefore— 


Inches. 
For ploughing ; five supplies of five inches ia 
Watering ; five inches at atime, three and a half 
times a month, for four and a half months ee 19 
Total wos =“ FOF4 


Kaukti aggregates ninety inches. 

“Tf the average rainfall of twenty-three inches be distributed in the ratio 
of thirteen inches to the saxégy? and ten inches tothe Aaxzéti season, these 
crops will be seen to require respectively one hundred and seventeen and 
one hundred inches of combined irrigation and rainfall, or in the aggregate 
two hundred and twelve inches per annum ” 


The Minbu district may be considered as very typical, for it is in 
the Dry Zone and it has land so situated as to exhibjt nearly every 
form of cultivation practised in Upper Burma. Mr. O.S. Parsons, 
in his Settlement Report of 1897, classifies the various kinds of 
cultivation as follows :— 

‘©(s) The cultivation of irrigated paddy-land (called sé/é or séye thauk- 
/@—weir water drinking land) in the Man and Salin vallevs. 

“(a) Unirrigated paddy on what is called sndaing land, #.e., rough un- 
dulating country not unusally under close or constant cultivation. Such 
paddy cultivation is found in the hollows or in the lower plateaux of the 
indatng. It is dependent upon the rainfall and is called mogaung-le. 

“(3) Maytn paddy, grown on swampy land and irrigated. 

(4) Tasé paddy-land, #.e., land subject to annual inundation by the 


Irrawaddy and depending on such inundation and the later rainfall for its 
productiveness. 


“(5) Ya, or dry crop cultivation, or uplands or broken undulating land. 
. (6) Kyun or kaing cultivation on alluvial lands skirting the Irrawad- 
dy and the three inland rivers. 

“(7) Garden cultivation.” 

Paddy is always cultivated on all fields if it is practicable. Sessa- 
mum is a Mas paying crop, but itis very precarious. It must have 
rain at the right time to swell the seed-pods, and it is rapidly burnt up 
by drought. In Minbu Mr. Parsons says sessamum is often sown 
to a small extent on the high level lands in the irrigated tractsas a 
first crop and is followed by faukyin or kaukslat paddy. Jowar 
often follows early sessamum and is a valuable crop, for jowar 
stalks form the principal fodder of cattle in thedry tracts. In fact 
jowar is often grown for fodder only. Ya cultivation everywhere is 
carried on in a slovenly and extravagant way, partly no doubt owing 
to the unlimited amount of land. Mr. Parsons says :— 

“In the first place seed is bought, not kept over from last season’s har- 
vest. The cultivator’s excuse is that it is not worth while keeping seed 
when he cannot foresee to what particular kind of seed next year’s rains 
may be suitable. Secondly, the waste of cattle power is an important 
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matter : instead of tilling a small holding carefully, the agriculturist ploughs 
a large holding and scatters a considerable amount of-seed over it. He 
obtains an outturn which is probably not greater than he could get from a 
plot of ground half the size, but well tilled, manured, and weeded.” 

Pyaung-bw or Indian corn, millet, sessamum, and the numerous 
varieties of peas and beans are grown wherever there is not enough 
water for paddy cultivation. The Burmese only eat such pulse 
crops when there is a scarcity of rice, though in some parts, such 
as the country between Myingyan and Meiktila, millet has almost 
become the regular food. 


The various kinds of paddy-growing soils are distinguished by 
the Burmese under the names of én, myewa-nén or shun-nén, 
hput-kyt, the-nén, the, and myenet-st. Nén generally is alluvial 
mud ; myewa-nén is a yellow clayey loam; shun-nén is a black 
humous loam ; Aput-kys is calcareous and tends to crack widely in 
the hot weather ; it is full of tiny land shells; ¢Aé-néx is loam with 
an admixture of sand ; ¢hé is sand pure and simple, and myenet-st 
is what is usually called cotton soil, crumbly and full of holes in the 
dry weather and more like mud than clay in the wet. The amount 
of detritus washed down by the rivers and spread abroad during the 
season of floods, or by the irrigation canals, has enabled the same 
fields to be cultivated in many places with the same crops for hun- 
dreds of years without a fallow. It is only where lands cannot be 
regularly irrigated that rotation of crops is practised. 


Until the reign of King Thibaw the irrigation weirs and canals 
were very carefully maintained. [n old days, in districts such as 
Kyauksé, the rules were very strict. If a breach occurred and loss 
of revenue resulted, a sentence of death could be passed on the 
Wun of the district. The Wun therefore naturally, whether with 
explicit authority or not, arrogated to himself powers of life and 
death over the sé-gyzs and kan-dks, the men in charge of the 
weirs, canals and reservoirs. The ségyts in their turn apparently 
were not interfered with if they killed villagers who shirked working 
upon the irrigation works when called upon to do so. Orders exist 
from Wuns to their subordinates in which the weirsmen are threaten- 
ed with death and crucifixion, if the repair of a breach is not comple- 
ted by a certain date. Verisimilitude is given to the intimation by 
the announcement that the crucifix, if required, shall be built on the 
spot where the breach occurred, and that the bodies of the crucified 
shall be guarded from crows and vultures, so that the lesson may be 
enforced and the warning preserved for others for as long a time as 
possible. But in King Thibaw’s time canals silted up, the mouths 
of channels widened into estuaries, weirs were knocked to pieces 
and swept away, and reservoirs burst. 
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Along the rivers the annual floods deposit quantities of alluvial 
silt. But the action of the river is capricious. The alluvial deposits 
do not as arule extend farther inland than about half a mile from the 
river-bank, even where, on the Irrawaddy, the flood limit sometimes 
extends as much as six miles. After the subsidence of the annual 
flood the cultivator never knows what the river may have done 
for him. He may have a stretch of ngékletk, accretion by alluvion, 
or a corner of his holding may have disappeared, or may have be- 
come a barren stretch of sand. The in, the broads, may have 
swollen or shrunk their limits. The thugyi may have to hold an 
annual re-distribution of the boundaries of the holdings. aing- 
kyun, island or riverain cultivation, is very miscellaneous. On rich 
loam, whether the surface be sand or soil, the cultivator grows to- 
bacco, a plant whose broad leaves fit it for gathering dew, and 
whose roots strike deep down to moist layers of soil. On shallower 
soil of the same character he plants onions. On a soil with an ad- 
mixture of sand he sows maize, a hardy crop, peas, chillies, or to- 
matoes. On soils which are still sandier, three or four crops; gourds, 
melons, peas, roselle (chtnbaung), momordica (kyethinga) are 
grown together, and cultivation straggles and becomes irregular as 
the soil deteriorates. The varieties of peas and beans are very 
numerous: pégyt, penauk, pélun, peyin, sadawpe, pengape, pebizat, 
kalape. The banks of the upper courses of many rivers become 
vegetable gardens which spread down as the water recedes. The 
extent covered may be realized from the fact that the Man, 
which in January runs sixty to ninety feet wide and two feet deep, 
swells in the rains to a river four hundred to six hundred feet 
wide and ten or twelve feet deep, while exceptional floods double 
these figures. 

In many places the water is raised by lift soas to flow on to the 
fields. These are especially used where a river has high -steep 
banks, or in places where natural hollows in the ground retain the 
water in sinks or broads (t#) after the floods have gone down. 
There are four common kinds of lifts; the Aanwé, oz swing bas- 
ket; the £u or kumaung, or trough lift; the yzt, or water-wheel ; 
and the maung-let, or bamboo lever. Wells are utilized by the 
same methods for irrigating purposes by market gardeners and 
keepers of orchards, and also by paddy cultivators, in some lagoons, 
where after the subsidence of the surface flood the water left be- 
hind remains suspended in the soil. 

The £anwé or water-scoop is simply a long half-cylinder of bam- 
boo matting with a long guiding handle. It is slung from the apex 
of three bamboos, stacked together like muskets, and is worked by 
hand. It may be seen at workin Egypt, as well as in India, Burma, 
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Siam, Tongking, and China. It is useful for lifting water from one 
field to another, but does not raise it more than eighteen inches, 
whereas a zu will raise it between three and four feet. 


The water-lift, &w or Aumaung, is therefore much more effective 
than the kanwé. It is along narrow trough, worked on a pivot. 
The worker stands on a small platform, often a single plank, or a 
mere pole, and brings his whole weight on to one end of the trough 
and thus sinks the other into the water. When his weight is removed 
the other end of the trough, which overhangs the field to be water- 
.ed, is depressed by the weight of a stone, or lump of mud, placed 
there for the purpose. The water is thus tilted forward and runs 
through a hole in the trough. It is most frequently used to dis- 
charge water, led off from lakes or tanks, in distributary canals to 
the fields. Mr. Parsons says that one éu will serve on an average 
4°15 acres and will irrigate ‘81 acres in a day. Three flushes 
_ are required in a good year, six in a bad, and four in a normal 

year. 


In raising water from a well the maung-tén, or maung-let, is 
used on the same lever principle. A long bamboo working on the 
pivot of an upright post is used, with a heavy weight at one end and 
a bucket at the other. The bucket is lowered by hand, the weight 
at the end of the maung-/et raises it up, and the wateris tilted into 
a bamboo runnel. 


The yi# is an ordinary water-wheel with lengths of bamboo tied 
transversely opposite the floats. These act as buckets for lifting 
up the water and, as the wheel revolves with the current, are tilted 
so as to empty themselves into a trough or channel, which carries 
the water into the fields. In some places in the Shan States where 
the rivers have a deep channel, such as the Nam Téng at Liing 
Hké, these wheels are forty or fifty feet high and raise water enough 
to form quite a considerable rivulet. 


The ordinary farm implements are very simple. They consist 
of the tum or tunddn, a harrow, usually made by the farmer him- 
self, with from four to seven teeth, made if possible of padauk or 
dahat wood ; the ¢é, a very primitive plough, with a stock of teak, 
and a ploughshare of steel, or iron if made in the Shan States; a 
kyandén or kyanbaung, or clod-crusher; a pauk-tu, a large hoe 
or mamootie ; and a fewin, along narrow spade like a ditcher’s. 
The ground is first harrowed and cross-harrowed, then ploughed, 
then harrowed again, and then smoothed with the clod-crusher. In 
the river-flooded tracts, ploughing is occasionally dispensed with, 
and a herd of cattle is driven backwards and forwards in order to 
stir up and mix the soil. The su¢pytn, a kind of sledge drawn by 
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a pair of bullocks and used for carrying paddy seedlings from the 
nurseries, is used only in ¢azé tracts, or aanilae places, where the . 
nurseries are often a long way from the fields. 

The betel-vine, or betel-pepper, is planted in February or March 
and lasts from four to seven years, the yield 
being largest in the fifth and sixth years. In 
the first year the leaf is not plucked at all, but, after that, once 
a month, in September, October, November and December. In 
those months at a single plucking four hundred vines will yield 
ten viss in the third and fourth years, and fifteen in the fifth or 
sixth years. The vines are trained on a lattice-work run along’ 
bamboos, which are set up in water-channels about three and a 
half feet apart. These trenches are called myaungs and are 
irrigated from wells. Between each pair of myaungs is a lattice- 
work overhead of split bamboos, on which leaves of the cocoanut 
palm are placed in order to bleach the betel-leaf by excluding 
the sun’s rays. Each pair of myaungs constitutes a kan, and 
four hundred vines usua!ly go toa myaung. The breadth of the 
kan does not vary, but the length is regulated in accordance with 
the capacity of the irrigating well. The labour of constructing a 
betel-vine garden is considerable, but when it is laid out it is per- 
manent. When a plant ceases to bear leaves well it is cut down, 
and new plants are obtained by bringing down branches to the soil 
and earthing them over till they strike new roots. The vines are 
watered six times a month during the hot weather, four times a 
month during the three cold months, and whenever necessary during 
the rains. The produce is sold by weight and varies according to 
the season from eight annas to two rupees eight annas the ten viss, 
In most places the betel vineyards do not exceed half an acre in 
extent. By the side of each vine a post is planted, and it is the 
custom, when speaking of a betel-vineyard, to call it a ‘one thou- 
sand post” or a “‘ five hundred post” plot. Two or three vines 
may be trailed on one post. When the vines cease to bear well a 
process called Awe-th: (literally, coiling) is performed. The posts 
are stripped of the vines, which are pulled down to the ground, and 
a new trench is dug between the existing trenches. The posts are 
then pulled up and planted by the sides of the new trenches and 
the vines are wound round them, a portion of each plant being laid 
in the bed of the new trench and earthed over. After two or three 
months this portion strikes new roots, and then the old roots are cut 
away and the old trenches filled up. 

The areca palm, or Aunthtbin, is stated to have been introduced 
by some Siamese travellers, who in the time 
of Alaungpaya brought the first specimens 


The betel-vine. 


Areca palms. 
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from Chiengmai (Zimmé). The palms fruit in October and 
November. They are grown in nurseries, and are transplanted in 
from one to three years’ time. The nurseries are shaded by pine- 
apples, limes, plantains, or cocoanut palms planted for the purpose. 
The trees fruit in ten years, and last a lifetime if properly tended. 
They thrive best in ground made marshy by natural springs, but 
they are also grown along the banks of rivers, where water can be 
easily raised by lift. There are usually about twelve hundred trees 
to the acre, and the outturn of nuts for each tree varies from one to 
four hundred, accordingly as the year is favourable or not. The 
nuts are always trodden ina receptacle called an indén, to give 
them a good colour, and are then dried in the sun on mats. The 
fresh pulled or wet nuts are sold at three rupees the basket, and 
about two hundred of them make up a viss of dried nuts, the rate 
for which is ordinarily five rupees for ten viss. 

In most places sugarcane and tobacco are grown in small plots 
for home or local consumption only, but near 
the capital sugarcane is grown in some quan- 
tity. It is planted out from shoots in March and is cut in the fol- 
lowing February. Sugarcane, when grown to any extent, is usually 
planted in the high-lying fields along the banks of canals and is set 
out in beds, and not in trenches between the beds as in Lower 
Burma. It requires four waterings a month for the first four 
months, but hardly any afterwards. The produce is from seven 
to eight thousand canes to the acre, and these are usually sold as 
they stand to Chinamen from Mandalay, who cut them and cart 
them away. In Mandalay the average rate is Rs. 25 for a thou- 
sand canes. 

Tobacco is grown in the Mandalay district on the best alluvial 
lands from December to May. The seed is 
sown in nurseries, the soil of which has been 
pulverized and usually manured. The seedlings are ready for 
planting out in January, about ten weeks after sowing, and are set 
out in drills three feet apart and with the same interval between 
each plant in the drill. There are therefore between four and five 
thousand plants to the acre. Occasionally onions are planted be- 
tween the rows, but this is usually considered bad husbandry, since 
it interferes with the necessary hoeing, weeding, and banking up. 
The seedlings are about six inches high when planted out; after 
about three months they have reached a height of eighteen inches 
and are pruned. The tops of the plants are docked and all suckers 
and buds are lopped off. These shoots are too bitter to be used 
for smoking, and are left on the ground. About ten weeks to three 
months after the lopping process the lowest leaves are matured. 
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They begin to curl and wrinkle, and, if left longer, become brittle 
and unsaleable. The middle leaves are considered the best ; those 
at the top are apt to curl and wither; those at the bottom are 
dry and thin. The plant is stripped leaf by leaf as it ripens. From 
beginning to end there are three or four pluckings. After plucking 
the leaves are sun-dried for one day ; shade-drying is believed to 
make them rank, black and unsaleable, contrary to the experience 
and practice of American, Manilla, and Sumatra planters. At Liing 
K@6 on the Nam Téng in the Southern Shan States great quantities 
of tobacco are grown for export, and are sent long distances both 
east and west. Most of the above details are given by Mr. Laurie 
in the Mandalay Settlement Report. Mr. Parsons (Minbu Settle- 
ment) says that in some places, where the soil is covered with a 
layer of sand, the cultivator works a hole in the sand with a heav 
iron bar (ds) until the rich alluvial deposit underneath is reached. 
He fills the holes with good soil and plants a seedling in it. This 
is done in December or early in January. The plant instead of 
throwing out horizontal roots sends one tap root downwards, which 
fixes itself in the alluvial bottom. 


Toddy palms are cultivated for the sap, of which jaggery or 
read crude sugar is made. A man can climb from 
y palms. . Pe 

sixty to eighty trees. The working months are 
usually eight, from the beginning of March to October, but the times 
vary in different parts. During the four cold-weather months, how- 
ever, little is done, for only a tree here and there will yield any 
juice in that season. The trees are of two kinds—tan-do and ¢an- 
ma. The male trees are tapped first for the first four months and 
the tan-ma during the later months. The male trees yield cone 
siderably more than the female. The climbing of toddy-trees is 
not to be undertaken by every one, and the man who becomes 

skilled in it has no time for any other occupation. 


Plantain trees are usually, says Mr. Parsons, “ put down at 
“the end of the rains. The trees come to 
‘maturity in a year and after fruiting are cut 
“down to make room for the younger shoots, tha or sén, which 
“have begun to sprout round the parent stem. This process con- 
“tinues to the ‘ great-great-grand-children.’ Each tree bears one 
“ hkaing, or branch, and each branch bears five or six £7, or combs, 
*‘ or bunches of plantains. In its second and third years a plantain 
“ garden is said to be at its best, the yield having in the third 
“year doubled the yield of the first year; in the fourth year the 
“yield is stationary. After the fourth year the yield decreases, 
‘and after ‘ great-great-grand-children’ have fruited the soil is 
‘‘exhausted, ploughed up, and either left fallow for a period, or devot- . 


Plantains. 
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‘‘ed to some other purpose. The two chief varieties of plantains 
‘are ya-katng and pt-gyan.” 
Onions are a sg paying crop and are largely grown on kang 
ands. Mr. Parsons says: ‘‘ They are irrigated 
“from wells. A well costs about five rupees, 
‘and seldom lasts for more than a year. The water is raised out 
‘fof the well by the maung-let, or bamboo lever: one well will 
“ serve an average of four-fifths of anacre. The groundis ploughed 
“and carefully harrowed, and water-channels, connected with the 
“well by a main cutting, are dug all over it. The ground is next 
‘laid out in beds, eight or nine feet long by four or five feet broad, 
‘fin which the seed-bulbs are put down in rows six inches apart, 
“with intervals of six inches between each bulb in the line. The 
‘area irrigated by one well will take from a hundred and fifty toa 
“hundred and seventy-five viss of seed-bulbs. The months for 
‘‘sowing are December and January. After the field is planted it 
“receives one flush of water and is then left unwatered for a month, 
“during which time, and until the crop is dug up in March and 
“ April, it is carefully weeded. After the first month the field is 
“watered continuously. It takes a man from eight to ten days to 
“‘ give a field one flush of water, and seven or eight such flushes are 
‘required to bring the crop to maturity.” 
Mr. Parsons’ notes on the cultivation of wheat in the Minbu dis- 
an, trict are of interest, since the extension of this 
eat. : 
crop would save the province much money. 
“It is sown in November and reaped in April. Two and-a-half 
‘baskets of seed are required for an acre. It requires a loamy soil 
‘with a minimum of sand in it and an over-layer of silt, the deeper 
“the better, in annually submerged lands. It is not manured nor 
“irrigated. Only one crop is grown in the year. It must be sown 
‘‘when the rains are over, as a shower of rain will kill the young 
“crop. Land must be ploughed to a powder before the seed is 
“sown. It is generally ploughed before the river rises, and again 
“carefully when sowing is about to take place. The seed when 
‘sown is covered with a layer of soil. The crop likes the sun. A 
“succession of cloudy days will injure it and help to develope the 
“blight known as ¢than-yaung, rust. It is a paying but uncertain 
“crop, and the labour of preparing ground for it is hard, Its 
“ greatest enemy here as elsewhere is rust.” 
_ In the Dry Zone mixed cropping is often resorted to to guard 
Mixed crops and against total failure. Two or mure crops which 
manure. require different conditions for complete success 
are sown. This is done in the Minbu district usually on haing 
and ya lands. The necessity is rather pathetic and most often 
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implies too much industry and foresight for the zmsouctunt Burman. 
Mr. Parsons says it is more usual in cotton fields than with other 
crops. In cotton cultivation it is usual to leave the plant in the 
ground for two years. The first crop may be acomparative failure, 
but the cotton plants are left in the ground on the chance of better 
luck in the second-year. Meanwhile, another crop, say, sessamum, 
is sown. 

Manuring is very seldom resorted to in the plains, though it is 
common in the hills. -The reasons are twofold. It is too much 
trouble for the Burman, and he does not care to use his carts for 
such an unpleasant purpose ; besides that they are not well adapted 
for it. Moreover, the upland fields are not ploughed till the first 
rains. The farmer then sows immediately after harrowing, and there 
is no time to manure. In irrigated land the cultivator doubts the 
necessity or advantage and believes that the surplus water would 
carry off most of the benefits of the manure to his neighbours’ 
fields. Consequently the village cattle-pens only fructify their im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

Almost all cultivators have cattle of their own and do all their 
agricultural work themselves. But in a few districts where there 
are large holdings both labourers and cattle are occasionally hired. 
The rates of hire for cattle vary very greatly. In the Minbu dis- 
trict the rate in the northern half is, for one pair of buffaloes for the 
season, twenty-five to thirty baskets of paddy; for one yoke of 
oxen for the season, twenty baskets of paddy. In the southern 
half of the district the rates are respectively thirty-five to forty-five 
baskets, and twenty-five to thirty baskets of paddy. But the rate 
varies from year to year according to the greater or less number of 
cattle available. r. Parsons says: “ Well-to-do agriculturists in 
‘and near towns and the larger villages will hire labourers for trans- 
‘planting seedlings, also for paddy-husking, but perhaps not so 
“commonly for reaping and threshing. The custom of co-opera- 
‘tion among the peasantry at ploughing time and in the haryest 
‘season is not prevalent. In small villages, however, where the 
“people are poor and the circumstances of every family are on 
“ about the same level, mutual help is given in all agricultural ope- 
“rations, except of course in the ploughing season, at which time all 
“the cultivators are busily employed on their own lands. A field 
“Jabourer usually gets for the ploughing season (four months) 
“twenty rupees with his food, for the reaping and threshing season 
“ (four months) fifteen rupees with his food.” 

In the Dry Zone nearly every one keeps a supply of food stored 
up in anticipation of failure of rain and consequent scarcity. Abso- 
lute famine therefore usually does not appear till the second year. 
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The wild food-stuffs most common in times of famine are: wild 
figs, thapan-tht; put-so-u, a creeper with an edible root; s1b:2, 
wild plums; su-dé6k-ywet, the leaves of the Acacia conctnna, used 
for scurry ; tamarind leaves and fruit; Aya-u, water-lily root; wet- 
myit-u, sedge-root, found in swampy places ; £éb:n, a palm of which 
the pith is boiled and mashed; myaué-u, wild potatoes ; thamén, a 
kind of tree, of which there are two kinds, one ‘‘ sweet” the other 
“bitter,” the root being edible ; £ywé, a creeper with an edible root ; 
kasén, a kind of sweet-potato plant of which the stem is eaten; 
tasaung pyathat,a plant of which the stem is eaten: méndin, the 
fruit 4 the “ bread-fruit” tree; plantain stem and root; papaya 
stem; kaukkwe, the berry of a species of tree; bamboo seed (the 
bamboo often seeds in famine years); /egwa,a grass seed; and 
oil-cakes. 

Mr. Parsons notes the following insect pests. Fortunately these 

Insect pests and are uncommon, except in years when the rainfall 
cattle disease. is good — 


“ Paddy—(r) Sitpo or asttpo, a small soft yellow caterpillar 
which attacks the paddy-crop shortly before it arrives 
at maturity, generally in November-December. It lives 
in the plant and eats up the heart. This is the worst 
insect enemy the paddy-cultivator has. It is about an 
inch long. 

(2) ‘The gék-po and yen-po also are destructive. 


(3) “ Ngamaung daung, also called Nga hmyaung daung, 
a large green caterpillar which usually appears in Sep- 
tember-October and attacks paddy seedlings, young 

eas, and often sessamum. It destroys the whole plant, 
eaves as well as stalk, It is of a grayish-green colour, 
yellow underneath, and has two yellow and black 
stripes down the back. The cultivator says that the 
mature insect is the size of a man’s finger, and that its 
colour is then a vivid green. 

“ (4) Po-hnan-gaung is a small green grasshopper, which - 
usually appears in November and December and 
destroys the ears of paddy as they are forming, that 
is, while the grain is till soft. This insect does not 
do much harm. It is said to confine itself to 
paddy. : 

“Island crops—(1) Ku-mwe-sék, a soft hairy caterpillar, gray 
in colour, which destroys the leaves and blossoms of peas in 
November-December. This insect caused great damage to the 
island crops in 1893. It is the worst enemy of the éaing or kyun 
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cultivator. After it comes the sga-maung-daung, which has al- 
ready been described. 


“Rust (¢hanyaung) is the greatest scourge of the wheat culti- 
vator ; cloudy weather is said to be favourable to its development. 

“ Onions are liable to suffer from diseases known as faukféemt, 
or tucktoo’s tail (so called from the speckled appearance the 
leaves assume), and mz-sut, and pya-pet.” . 


Epidemics of cattle-disease sweep over the country and carry off 
enormous numbers of cattle. Has! 2a epizootic aphtha, and 
anthrax are the most deadly, and no effectual protective measures 
have yet been discovered. Mr. Parsons gives the following indi- 
genous remedies :—" For kyauk pauk-na \rinderpest) no effectual 
remedy is known; segregation is practised. Ginger and eye-medi- 
cine are used and toddy given to drink. 

“ For foot-and-mouth disease (4wa-na hlya-na), which, though 
not necessarily fatal, emaciates and enfeebles the cattle, a bolus of 
ngapi and salt is administered internally, or rubbed in strong solu- 
tions into the hoof; the cattle are made to walk about in water, or 
on hot sand. Earth-oil is applied to the sores when maggots 
appear. Ripe tamarind fruit mixed with salt is also given as a pill 
to open the bowels. The tongue is also scraped clean. 

‘“Gyetk-na [a form of anthrax called malignant sore-throat] 
sometimes attacks the cattle. The neck swells, blood is vomited, 
and the disease proves suddenly fatal. Sessamum-oil is adminis- 
tered internally, and also sometimes dried tobacco-leaf pounded in 
water. The disease is commonest in the hot-weather. 

“ Daung-than (or dan)-na {a form of anthrax resembling rheu- 
matic fever] follows rain and exposure. The animal trembles and 
straddles its legs, and the illness is fatal ifnot treated. The treat- 
ment consists in striking the animal with backward strokes of 
tamarind twigs. Mango leaves are given internally.” 


As a rule holdings in Upper Burma, as in Lower Burma, are 
small, seldom exceeding a score of acres, but here 
and there large farms are found running to 
hundreds of acres, and in a few cases to upwards of a thousand. 
These, however, appear to be the exception. Mr. Parsons in his 
Minbu Settlement Report says: “The large landed proprietors 
‘Cin Salin are known as thugaungs (9q0002&s). There is no history 
“ connected with the estates of these men. They have been gradu- 
‘ally acquired in the course of generations by purchase or mort- 
‘gage. The ¢hugaungs have gradually come to consider them- 
‘ selves and to be looked upon by the people as a separate class. 
‘They intermarry among themselves and live in groups of families 


Size of farms. 
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“in superior houses surrounded by high fences, which present rather 
“ the appearance of small stockades. They expect more from their 
“tenants than do smaller Jandlords, but then more is more willingly 
“ conceded them on account of their position, both agricultural and 
“social. A few of the more influential of these landlords expect 
“their tenants to furnish them with fuel, to help to repair their 
“houses, assist as servants at ceremonials, and occasionally to act 
‘as night watchmen in their compounds. Some of the tenants 
‘who perform such duties receive board and lodging in the com- 
‘‘pound. There are, on the whole, as yet no abuses in the relations 
“ between these landlords and their tenants of such a nature as to 
“call for legal protection. As for the rest of the district, large 
“landed proprietors treat their tenants with leniency. There are 
“no abuses such as rack-renting or capricious unjust evictions, 


“The contract entered into between proprietor and tenant speci- 
‘fies the proportion of the working expenses which the landlord or 
“the tenant shall defray, and the proportion in which the produce 
“ shall be shared at harvest time. The tenant finds the cattle and 
‘is himself the ploughman. 


“ Tenants are of three kinds— 


‘‘(1) The a@su-cha tenant, who bears all the cost of cultiva- 
“tion and pays the land-owner as rent a fractional 
“share of the gross produce of the land. In this 
 BrouP falls also the tenant or occupier of State 
“land. 

““(2) The &6n-hpet, or partner tenant, who bears a portion 
“only of the expenses of cultivatwen and pays as rent 
“a portion of the gross produce. 

(3) The asu-pénthée tenant, who pays a fixed rent in kind 
“and bears all the expenses of cultivation. There 
“are very few instances of this kind of tenancy.” 


In the irrigated paddy tracts the payment of water-rate and the 
expenses of seed and harvest are matters for private arrangement. 
Sometimes these items are debited to the tenant, sometimes to the 
proprietor. On the best irrigated land the.tenant can afford to pay 
all expenses, the landlord paying half or the whole of the water- 
rate, and the landlord gets half the crop as rent. On somewhat 
poorer land the landlord will furnish half the seed besides paying 
the water-rate, or will furnish all the seed and pay half the water- 
rate, and take as rent half the outturn. On yet poorer land the 
landlord receives only one-third of the crop, working expenses being 
arranged according to circumstances. The lowest rent received on 
irrigated paddy-land is one-fifth of the gross produce. 
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Tenants of mogaung-/é (rain paddy-land) pay, according to the 
productive capability of the land, one-fifth or one-fourth of the pro- 
duce, or, if the landlord supply the seed, one half. 


Tenants of ¢azé, that is, river-flooded paddy-lands, pay from one- 
tenth to one-fifth, or one-fourth of the produce, according to the 
quality of the land, and the tenant provides everything. 


On ya lands the landlord does not as a rule supply his tenant 
with seed. The rent is usually one-fifth, one-seventh, or one-tenth 
of the produce. In a very few instances fixed rent is taken. 
Tenants on ya land are uncommon. 


Kaing lands are usually let for half the produce, the landlord 
supplying the seed. A few fixed rents in kind are found. 


Mr. Maxwell Laurie says :— 


“In the Minbu district the occupancy rights of a holding rest entirely in 
the proprietor. When the landed proprietor has more lands than he can 
conveniently work, or when he does not care to undertake the trouble of 
personal supervision of agricultural operations, he hires a cultivator who 
engages to work the land on such terms as may be agreed upon. But 
however lasting may be the connection between landlord and tenant, and 
however frequently the annual engagement be renewed, the tenant does 
not acquire any right approximating to an occupancy right. The state of 
affairs is practically the same as exists almost universally in England, and 
it would be unnecessary to describe the system here were it not for the © 
existence in other parts of India of proprietary rights of all degrees of 
validity, shared by landlord and tenant in varying proportions, in accor- 
dance with local prescription or legal enactment. 

“ The owner aPlcad has in Upper Burma proprietary rights of the com- 
pletest and most indefeasible sort; the tenant is merely a cultivator, who 
contracts for one year to work the land on condition of receiving a certain 
share of the produce. 

‘* There are many owners who from age, indolence, or sense of position, 
annually give their farms out to tenants, and there is a large and respect- 
able class of caltle-owning peasants, who are not themselves proprietors 
of land and are willing to place their services at the disposal of landed pro- 
prietors. There is thus free competition on both sides. The landed pro- 
prietor must look round for a tenant, the tenant must lovk round for an 
employer. The tenant is absolutely free from responsiblity as regards the 
payment of taxation; any obligation he contracts being, not with Govern- 
ment, but with the land-owner.” 


Shan cultivation, which is that of the hills generally, is described 

Agriculture in by Mr. W. R. Hillier, who was for some time in 
the hills. charge of an experimental farm at Lashio in the 
Northern Shan States. 

The following is adapted from his memorandum: Roughly there 
are two systems of agriculture, namely, that under which crops are 
raised under irrigation, and that under which crops are cultivated 
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and raised without irrigation, or, in short, lowland cultivation, or na, 
and high-land cultivation, or haz. 

Na cultivation.—The crop cultivated under this system is paddy, 
and the general method of cultivation is very much the same as it 
is throughout Burma. The valleys that can without much difficulty 
be brought under irrigation are selected and divided off into a series 
of beds, generally in terraces, so that the evil effects of stagnation, 
so very prominent in the cultivation of this staple in Burma and 
other countries, are rarely met with here. The water used to irri- 
gate the crop is constantly in motion, flowing from the higher to the 
lower terraces. 

The tillage of the land is effected by a very rudimentary imple- 
ment, the Shan plough, which in reality is nothing more than a 
grubber. It is, however, much superior to the ordinary plough of 
the Indian ryot, though there are many points in which they are 
alike defective. The Shan plough has a good, substantial cast-iron 
triangular bit in front, measuring five inches at the top and taper- 
ing toa point. The surface of resistance is very large and the 
draught of the plough therefore much greater than it ought to be 
for the weight of the implement. The soil is partially inverted and 
the furrow is triangular instead of square. Buffaloes are the only 
animals used for draught purposes, and only one of these animals is 

oked to the plough, and not two, as in India and Burma. Both 
pal and cow buffaloes are worked. The land is flooded and then 
tilled and worked into a puddle with the plough, after which a har- 
row, made entirely of “wood, is dragged backwards and forwards 
till the surface of the bed is fairly level. 

In most parts of the Shan States there are only two crops, the 
‘early and the late; but in some States, such as Lai Hka, Hsi Paw, 
and South Hsen Wi, three crops are recognized, corresponding to the 
mayin, kauk-yin, and kauk-gyt. These are the hkao sao, or early 
crop, sown in March and April; the A420 kang or middle rice, sown 
in May and June ; and the hkao déng, or great crop, sown in July 
and August. The first is entirely watered by irrigation ; the other 
two are largely dependent on the rains. Only one crop is got offa 
piece of land in the year, and after being cropped for three years it 
Is a common custom to abandon it for a year or so to enable it to 
regain some of its fertility. The difference between this and syste- 
matic fallowing is that in the one case the land is simply left to 
itself and in the other, though the land is not cropped, it is frequently 
ploughed and stirred so as to expose the soil to the action of the 
atmosphere. 

The crop is generally sown broadcast. Sometimes the seed is 
steeped and allowed to germinate before sowing, Jn the more ex- 
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hbourhoods the Burmese plan of sowing 


Ge d wing neighbourho¢ 
nage oe Sl rales transplanting is adopted. Both systems have 


their drawbacks. In broadcasting the seed is ma at irregularly, 
and in the nursery system there is a great waste of labour in trans- 
planting. The field when once sown has nothing more done to it 
except irrigation at regular intervals. As in Burma, many varieties 
of the rice plant are recognized, the main differences being the 
same: colour, length of grain, and speed of growth. The hkao- 
ling like the kaukgyi, is the most slow-growing. The crop is 
reaped with small sickles which have a serrated edge. Generally 
only the ears are cut off, and the straw is left to stand in the fields 
till it is eaten by cattle, is burnt, or rots. The ears are tied in 
bundles and then threshed on the fields by men and women. The 
grain is collected and winnowed by raising a platform and pouring 
the grain down. The wind carries off all the chaff and light grain. 
The winnowed grain is then stored in bamboo-framed granaries lined 
with mats. 

Manures are seldom or never used in wet cultivation. The onl 
return made to the soil is the detritus carried down from the hill 
slopes and the burning or rotting of the straw on the fields. Green 
leaves and small branches are sometimes spread on the field and 
ploughed in, but only in cases where the soil is very dense. The 
civil war which prevailed for years before the occupation has thrown 
enormous stretches out of cultivation, and the water-channels have 
been choked up. Water-wheels for lifting the water are far less 
common than they used to be, but are found here and there all over 
the States. Asa rule it is only the Shans who cultivate the low 
land, but the Kachins and La‘hu and other hill tribes all carry it on 
where they can get the land. The yield varies very greatly. In 
some places one hundred fold is confidently looked for. From 
forty to sixty fold is an ordinary yield. 


Hat cultivation.—Rice is also the main crop grown on the up- 
lands. The place most generally chosen is a piece of forest land 
situated on the slopes of a hill, or in undulating country. The grass 
is burnt andthe land ploughed and harrowed in the same way as in 
the lowland fields. The trees are then ringed to kill them, and the 
branches are lopped off and heaped round the trunks of the trees 
and, when sufficiently dry to burn, these heaps are fired, usually 
just before the first rains are expected. The heat kills the trees, 
if the ringing has not already done so. The ashes are then dis- 
tributed over the fields and the harrow dragged over them once 
more. Stubble, leaves, and branches are then distributed over the 
field in small heaps, and loose earth is then worked with hand-rakes 
oyer these heaps. When this is done, the leaves and stubble be- 
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low are set on fire and the earth above is thoroughly burnt and 
becomes brick-red. The heaps are then again spread out and 
the seed sown when the rains begin. Shans, Rumai (Palaungs), 
Kachins, La‘hu (Muhs6), Akha (Kaw), Wa, Méng, and other races 
cultivate the highlands alike, but the greatest proportion is done by 
the Wa, La‘hu, Palaungs, and Kachins, of whom the first three races 
seem to cut down much heavier tree jungle than the others, and are 
much the most hard-working and industrious. Cultivation under 
this system is exceedingly hard and laborious, and is never per- 
manent. The land thus cultivated yields good crops for a longer 
or shorter period in various places, averaging perhaps four years, and 
then it is abandoned and the village moves elsewhere. The process 
of burning the soil is most exhaustive and ruinous. The organic 
matter in the earth is volatilized and the ash constituents only are 
left, in a highly soluble condition. The available plant food is thus 
for the first four years freely taken up by the crop, which year by 
— becomes less, in proportion to the amount which has been taken 

y the previous crop. Moreover, as the land is usually situated at 
a considerable elevation, a great quantity of the fertilizing matter is 
carried away by surface drainage. 


The staples grown under this system are rice, by nearly all the 
hill races ; maize, Indian-corn, and buck-wheat by the Miao‘tsu and 
the more Chinese races ; peas and beans by the Wa; poppy by the 
La‘hu and the Wa in enormous quantities; and by the others, for 
local consumption; cotton, sessamum, tobacco, and gourds. The 
seed is sown broadcast, and the reaping and threshing is carried on 
in the same way as in lowland fields. The yield varies enormously 
according to the character of the soil and the time it has been under 
cultivation, but it is seldom below twentyfold and frequently rises 
to sixty. 

In the more open, downlike country such as prevails in the Mye- 
lat and about Tang Yan and Méng Keng in South Hsen-wi, where 
the surface has been so thoroughly deforested many years ago that 
little remains but grass, and irrigation is in most parts impossible, 
a different form of hat cultivation prevails, and manure, which 
might advantageously be used everywhere, replaces the wood-ash. 
The process is briefly as follows,—At the end of the rains the piece 
of land to be cropped next season is ploughed up and is left till 
February or March, when it is broken up with a hoe. The soil is 
gathered up into little mounds a foot and a half apart, in the centre 
of which are placed cakes of byre and stable manure and the grass 
and other rubbish taken out of the soil. Each heap is then set fire 
to. Ifit rains after the heaps are made up and before they are 
burnt, the work has to be done over again, and, should rain come a 
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second time before the heaps have been burnt, the cultivation of 
that particular plot has to be abandoned altogether. After they 
have been burnt the heaps are left until the first squalls and heavy 
winds are over, which would blow away the ashes, and are then 
thoroughly raked in over the field. The paddy is then sown broad- 
cast. The yield varies from twelve to twenty baskets for each 
basket of paddy sown, and fields have to be left fallow every second 
or third year; the amount of paddy obtained is seldom sufficient 
for local consumption. A similar form of cultivation, called /é-péé, 
is carried on in the Mogaurg neighbourhood and in other parts of 
Upper Burma, where there is a lack of water. It is really a form 
of taungya or hai cultivation in the plains instead of in the hills. 
Except that no manure appears to be used and that the fields are 
afterwards left fallow for a much longer term, the procedure is the 
same as in the Myelat. The crop is reaped about December. 
Garden crops are raised in very much the same way as thecrops 
in the highland fields, except that cattle manure and ashes are al- 
ways freely used. The main crops are onions, yams, brinjals, 
indigo, maize, sugarcane, millet, beans, Indian-corn, and the like. 
The orange grows in many parts of the Shan States along the 
Salween and some of the streams running into it. Those of Katu 
Awn (Kadugale) in the Mawkmai State are particularly fine, and are” 
hardly surpassed anywhere. In other parts the fruit ts much smal- 
ler, hardly exceeding the size of a blood orange, and the quality 
varies a good deal, but there is always a sale for the produce of 
the various groves. Other fruits are mostly inferior. Except in 
Mawkmai, the mangoes grown are very coarse; papayas, jack-fruit, 
and bael fruit are found in most of the wider valleys, and crab- 
apples, wild plums, peaches, and pears are common, but hardly -eat- 
able. Pine-apples are grown in large quantities in many parts, par- 
ticularly on the slopes above the Nam Pilu, running out of the Yawng 
Hwe lake. Wild raspberries are found in most parts of the States 
and are, next to the oranges, the best fruitin the country. Walnuts 
are only found in the Wild Wa country. , 
The chief special crop is tea. The plant appears to be indi- 
ae genous, and wild tea shrubs are found all over 
; the hills. It is cultivated in Loi Long (Taung- 
baing) and also in the Pét Kang district of Kéngtiing, as well as 
in a few other places in the same State, but the tea leaves of the 
latter neighbourhood have no great reputation and do not appear 
to be exported west of the Salween. The Loi Long or Tawng Peng 
State is a mass of hills, ranging about six thousand feet above sea 
level, and little else but tea is grown on them. The soil is a dark, 
brown, clayey loam of considerable depth, and covered on the sur- 
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face with large quantities of decaying vegetable matter. The tea 
shrub or tree grows with one stem often thick enough to be called 
a trunk, luxuriates in the shade, and has a leaf of about nine inches in 
length when fully developed. It does not stand much pruning. 
For a plantation pieces of land covered with dense forest are usually 
chosen. Blue oak, or shrub jungle, is said to be the best, and land 
covered with pine forest is seldom chosen. The gardens are almost 
invariably situated on the slopes of the hills. The ridge is left 
under jungle and both slopes are planted nearly down to the foot. 
In some places these slopes are almost precipitous, and on such 
slopes the plants are usually much smaller and have many blanks 
from the dying off of trees. The gardens are not laid out on any 
system, but are planted quite atrandom. The seed is collected in 
November, and sown in nurseries in February or later. They are 
kept there till they are about two feet high, generally in the second 
year, and are then planted out in August and September on the 
cleared and burnt slopes. No manure is used, but the plants are 
freely watered during the dry season. Weeding is only done be- 
fore the rains and after October, when the ground is often dug up 
with country hoes. The trees are never pruned, either to a special 
shape or to regular dimensions, but are allowed to grow and straggle 
freely. The Palaunze say the plants die off if they are pruned, 
Vacant places in a garden are filled up every year. Each culti- 
vator has his separate small garden, and there are no large planta- 
tions worked by capitalists or by the united labour of a village. 
The plants are first picked in the fourth year, and seem to con- 
tinue bearing to ten or twelve years. Three crops are recognized, 
which extend from the month of March to the end of October. 
This also seems to represent the number of flushes. The middle 
crop, or picking, between the months of May and July, is considered 
the best and makes the best tea, which is called swe pe. The 
picking seems to be carried on quite at random; any and all kinds 
of leaves are picked. The first crop, which is said to be coarse, is 
generally manufactured into pickled or wet tea, called by the Shans 
neng yam (985d), and by the Burmese /eépet or Japet. After 


picking, the leaves are spread out on trays and laid for two or three 
days in the sun to be dried, and are then steamed. This is done in 
wooden jars which have a false bottom of bamboo grating. A 
cauldron, also of wood, is cemented on to a round iron plate, which 
is laid on the top of an oven, cone-shaped and made of earth or 
bricks. A sloping excavation under the oven serves for a furnace. 
When the water in the cauldron is at boiling pitch, the steaming jar 
is fitted tightly into the neck of the cauldron, so that the steam 
rises to the leaves through the bamboo grating and removes a cer- 
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tain amount of tannin and glucose moisture. The compressed 
leaves are then thrown into pits or small masonry wells and are 
weighted down. There they ferment and the result is the salad or 
pickled tea. There does not seem to be any limit to the time that 
the tea will keep in these pits. : 


The middle or swé pe crop is generally converted into dry tea. 
The flushes are steamed over night and the next morning the leaves 
are compressed and rolled and then loosened and spread out on 
bamboo mats to dry inthe sun. While drying the leaves are roll- 
ed three or four times during the day. When perfectly dry it is 
letpet-chauk (dry tea) and is collected and stored away in baskets. 
Much of the drv tea goes to Western Yiinnan ; all the salad tea goes 
to Burma. In Loi Léng wet tea averages from ten rupees to twenty- 
five rupees the hundred viss ; in Mandalay from forty rupees to sixty 
rupees. The dry tea ranges from sixty rupees to eighty rupees in 
Loi Long, and in Mandalay from one hundred and fifty rupees to 
two hundred rupees the hundred viss. 


Mr. R. C. Wright, a Ceylon tea-planter, remarks of the Tawng 
Peng tea— 

“It is good Manipuri ja/, dark leaf, the trees being about twelve feet 
high. They keep them down to about that height by cropping the tops off. 
There are some trees about twenty fcet high. I saw one tree the stem of which 
measured three feet in diameter. Th-re is also a magnificent tree on the 
top of a hill, and about thirty feet high, which the natives have covered with 
gold leaf, surrounded with a wall, which they worship.” (As to this tree 
see sub voc. Tawng Peng.) “ Some of the bushes are good, but as a rule 
are cut and hacked about and spoiled for tea-bearing purposes. It is all 
one jat, Manipuri, which is the wild tea of Burma. From what I could 
see, if it were properly cultivated, it would be very good tea and of very 
fine quality.” 

The great bulk of the opium produced in the Shan States comes 
from the Trans-Salween States and particularly 
from those on the Chinese border. In Ko Kang 
and in almost all the Wa States the poppy is the chief crop. 
West of the Salween large quantities are grown on the mountain 
tract of Loi Maw, in the Méng Ma or Hsen Lem district of South 
Hsen Wi; on the ranges of Loi S@ and Loi Lan in West Mang 
Lon; and generally on all the hills rising over four thousand feet, 
where there are Kachins, Palaungs, La’hu, or other hill tribes. The 
poppy seems to grow freely enough below four thousand feet, but the 
opium is said to be inferior, whether in flavour or strength is not clear. 
For this reason the poppy is not cultivated by the Shans, even 
when they are opium-smokers. The poppy cultivated seems to be 
most like the Papaver officinale with white flowers, solitary flower- 
stalks, somewhat ovate capsules, and white seeds, but it is usually 
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called the Papaver somntferum, which has generally red or violet- 
coloured flowers, numerous flower-stalks rising together, globose 
capsules, and black seeds. The Papaver somniferum is generally 
cultivated in the mountainous parts of the North of India, and the 
Papaver officinale in the plains of Bengal, where the poppy fields 
are described by Dr. Hooker as resembling green lakes studded 
with white water-lilies. In the Shan Hills it is the hills that are so 
clad, at any rate in the Wa States, where miles of slopes are cover- 
ed with the poppy. Elsewhere the fields climb up steep ravines 
and follow the sheltered sides of ridges, but everywhere the crops 
seem to thrive best on the steepest ground, and everywhere white 
blossoms predominate, though in almost every field there are a few 
scattered coloured heads which fleck the snowy sheet. There are 
two kinds of white, a dead matt white, and a ribbed corolla which 
has a slight gloss on it. Some of the petals are tipped with red ; 
others are wine-red, purple, and purple turned up with red. No 
botanist nas yet determined the species or the variety, for some 
botanists deny that the species are different. “ 


The poppy is everywhere a very delicate plant and is peculiarly 
liable to injury from insects, wind, hail, or unseasonable rain. The 
crop is therefore always a very hazardous one, and the produce sel- 
dom agrees with the true average, but commonly runs in extremes. 
While one cultivator is disappointed, another reaps immense gain. 
One season does not pay the labours of the culture; another, pecu- 
liarly fortunate, enriches all the cultivators. If this is the case in 
Patna, Malwa, and Benares, it is much more so in the Shan States, 
where the plants seldom grow to more than two or three feet in 
height, and the capsules average the size of the bazaar egg rather 
than that of the Dorking, to say nothing of the human fist, varia- 
ble in size though that is. The seed is sown in November, the plant 
sprouts early in January, and flowers at the end of the month or in 
the beginning of February, and the sap is collected in March or April. 
This is done in the usual way ; the pods are gashed with a double 
or triple bladed knife (the 2ushtnr of India) in the early morning, 
and on the following morning the sap is scraped off and stored on 
plantain leaves. The great Wa cultivators are fond of using old 
kelts for this purpose, instead of the scoop, the sittuha of India. 
None of the tribes, so far as is known, prepare or inspissate the 
opium in any way. It is smoked as it is gathered. The La’hu 
and Wa use a pipe, which, if not exactly the same, is very like the 
yer.-tstang, the orthodox smoking pistol of the Chinaman, and they 
smoke reclining on a mat. Many of the Shans, Kachins, and Palaungs 
smoke in ordinary metal or clay pipes, sitting up or even walking 
about. In such cases the opium is always mixed with, or rather 
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saturated into, chopped, dried plantain leaves. In every case, how- 
ever, the opium is much milder than even the “ black commodity” 
or ‘black earth” grown by the Chinese, which is far below the 
“foreign medicine’ of Malwa or Benares both in potency and fla- 
vour. 

Opium is undoubtedly the chief crop in Ko Kang and in all the 
wilder parts of the Shan States. The late Mr. Baber estimated 
the poppy-fields of Yiin-nan at one-third of the entire cultivation. 
Those of Ko Kang and the Wild Wa communities extend to con- 
siderably over two-thirds. Every Chinese village in Ko Kang, and 
every Wa village in Hsung Ramang, Ngek Lek, or Loi Lén has 
its fifty, one hundred, four hundred, eight hundred acres of poppy, and 
its modest twenty or forty acre field of hill-rice or Indian-corn, 
buckwheat or ®eans. The average return in Ko Kang is said to 
be one and a third viss to the acre, or four ca¢ties, say, roughly, from 
four to five pounds. This compares badly with the thirteen pounds 
said to be regularly obtained from the Patna, Benares, and Malwa 
fields and still worse with the fifty-six pounds of opium which it is 
recorded that a Mr. Young of Edinburgh obtained from his one acre 
of poppy, but it seems to pay for the labour, for in 1892 it was esti- 
mated that about one thousand acres were under poppy in Ko Kang, 
and there must be very much more than this in the Wa States. 
Almost all this opium goes to China. Very little crosses the Salween, 
but from the Wa States a certain amount makes its way southwards 
to Kéngtiing and beyond. It is to be noted that there are no vic- 
tims of opium in these opium-producing districts, any more than 
there are in Ssu-ch’uan, where the people are the wealthiest in China 
and half the crops are poppy. It is only in places where opiuin is 
prohibitive in price that there are victims to opium. There, to buy 
his opium, the poor man must starve himself. He dies of want and 
opium is blamed. Where opium is cheap the people are healthy 
and stalwart. East of the Salween the universal opinion of opium 
is that of the Turk, who stamps on his opium lozenges Mash Allah, 
the gift of God. Some of the Wa eat as well as smoke opium, 
but so far as is known eating opium is rare, and none of the 
races drink it in the form of an emulsion like the &usumba of the 
Rajputs. 

In ordinary years a viss of opium may be bought in the Ko- 
kang poppy-fields for six rupees. The average price in the 
bazaars is nine or tenrupees. The same rates are believed to pre- 
vail in the Wa States, but the prices fluctuate everywhere a good 
deal with the character of the harvest. 


West of the Salween Loi Maw is the only place where opium is 
systematically grown for profit. There are about four thousand 
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pounds of opium produced there on an average in the year, and 
the price ranges from twelve to fifteen rupees the viss. The culti- 
vators afe all Chinamen. 

The Kachins, Palaungs, Lihsaw, La’hu, Akha, and others who 
grow the poppy do so only for the consumption of their household or 
for the immediate neighbourhood. Their poppy patches vary from 
the size of a pig-stye to that of the ordinary country churchyard. 
Some villages have about an acre in all, some three or four. West 
of the Salween the European cant about opium has penetrated. A 
Shan either tells deliberate lies or says he only smokes when he 
has fever. The Palaung is pious and hypocritical and says his 
opium is intended for his ponies or for cases of malarial fever. 
‘The Kachin, who is a rude, defiant man, puffs the smoke in your face 
and says it isa change fromtobacco. The La’hu and the Akha and 
the remoter races generally, who are too uncivilized and ignorant to 
know how to tell lies or to dissimulate, say they smoke opium be- 
cause it is the best thing for their health that they know of. 

There was considerable distress in Upper Burma in the year 
1891-92. For the previous five years the people 
chad suffered much; at first from the depre- 
dations of rebels and dacoits and subsequently from a series of bad 
harvests caused by deficient rainfall. 

There was a very general failure of crops throughout the Dry 
Zone, the belt of country lying between the twentieth and twenty- 
,second parallels of latitude, and the result was a total or partial fai- 
lure of crops in the Meiktila, Yaméthin, Shwebo, and Lower Chind- 
win districts, as well as in Myingyan, Sagaing, Magwe, and Minbu. 
There was not a single death from starvation reported, but there 
was much distress shown by emigration, forced sales of cattle to 
procure food, and the resort on the part of the poorer classes to roots 
as a means of subsistence. Relief works, consisting of roads, irri- 
gation works, the Meiktila Branch Railway, were opened wherever 
necessary, and at the same time advances were liberally given to 
cultivators to enable them to buy seed and to keep their cattle. 
The total expenditure incurred on famine relief up to the end of 

1891-92 was Rs. 10,114,275 ; the total remission or suspension of rev- 
enue granted was Rs. 7,84,000; the total amount of agricultural 
advances made was Rs. 4,11,558. 

In the following year the rainfall was better, and relief works were - 
only necessary in the Wundwin subdivision of the Meiktila district, 
ats in 1893-94 a good rainfall ensured heavy crops almost every- 
where. 

Light rainfall, which was moreover badly distributed, in 1896, 
led to scarcity again in 1897 through failure of the crops, and relief 
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works had to be opened again in the Yaméthin, Meiktila, and Myin- 
gyan districts, but the emigration of great numbers to work on the 
Mandalay-Kunléng Railway and on the Mandalay canal pre- 
vented the famine from becoming dangerously acute. Neither of 
these famines, however, were extensive, or resulted in anything be- 
yond great distress. There was practically no loss of life, and it 
seems probable that this will be the rule. It was very different 
under native rule, and the people of Meiktila, Myingyan, and Magwe 
talk of the great famine of the early years of the century, when 
people in these districts died in thousands of sheer want. 


Agricultural experiments have been made at different times with 

. wheat and maize, tobacco, English vegetable 

ae ereunare expert seeds, and the like in various districts of Upper 

Burma with occasionally gratifying success as 

regards possibilities, but without much result in inducing the people 

to try new crops. The want of an immediate market and the deep- 

seated conservatism of the Burmese farmer present considerable 

obstacles. The agricultural shows which have been held in many 

places with the intention of inspiring enthusiasm have been almost 
equally disconcerting. 

Sometimes the Burman regarded them as a sort of curiosity 
show ; elsewhere as a cunning scheme for increasing revenue by the 
discovery of the best stock and the heaviest crops; mostly with the 
enthusiasm which ladies have for fancy bazaars, as a harmless sort 
of a féte with no religious obligations; never in the spirit desired, 
by the department of agriculture. 

An experimental farm was established in the Northern Shan 
States at Lashio and was carried on for about four years under the 
direction of an officer who had received a special training. Fair 
success was obtained with a variety of produce and in the rearing 
of stock, but the growing of wheat, which was its chief object, was 
not a success, and the remoteness of the locality in which it was 
situated rendered it unsuitable as a demonstration farm. It was 
therefore abandoged without having effected much in the way of 
educating the people. 

In the Southern Shan States, however, Mr. Hildebrand has suc- 
ceeded in inducing some cultivators to grow wheat, and the pro- 
duction of potatoes is steadily increasing. English fruit trees and 
vegetables have also been introduced and are found to grow well, 
but the want of an extended market tends to make the Shans re- 
gard such cultivation rather as a personal compliment to the Su- 
perintendent than as a means of making profit for themselves. 
They were confirmed in this opinion by the reluctance of the Mili- 
tary Commissariat to buy the Shan-grown wheat, 
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The growing of potatoes, however, is extending rapidly, and with 
improved roads the whole of Burma seems likely to be supplied 
from the Myelat. 


Mr. G. F. Arnold writes as follows on cotton and its manu- 


facture in Burma. The portions applicable to Upper Burma are 


here quoted or adapted from his monograph. 


“ Who first brought the cotton-seed to Burma, from what land it came, 

at what date it was sown, no one can now say. All 

Cotton. that is told of its origin belongs to legend—to the 

dim era when the historian and the poet were one, and 

his fables had not yet been touched by rudest criticism. At such a time 

each craft has some deity for its patron, and the Shans tell how eight 

Brahmas, four male and four female, came down long since from above and 

eating of the earth became human; denied a return to heaven, they took 

up their dwelling in Burma, and multiplying there introduced among its 
people the cultivation of cotton and the arts of spinning and weaving. 


“ Or again, coming nearer to earth, they relate of a mythical sao maha that | 
brought these arts into Burma from China, thereby pointing to the east rather 
than the west as their home. 


“It is unlikely, however, that this is correct; the earliest notices that we 
have of cotton all connect it with India, and the statement of two Arabian 
travellers is quoted by Dr. Royle that in the ninth century the Chinese did 
not dress in cotton as the Arabians. But it was from India that the culture 
of cotton spread into Arabia; hence it is probable that the Burmans also 
derived their knowledge from the same country rather than from their east- 
ern neighbours. 


‘‘ But whether it was from east or west that they came there can be little 
doubt, that these industries were familiar to the Burmans at an early date. 
There is a story of Ma Shwe U, who was carried away from her loom by a 
tiger ridden by the Nat Shwe Byin during the reign of Anawrahta. The 
Pyus and Pyons, aboriginal races, are said to have used cotton before the 
influx of foreigners from Central India, and some believe it to be an indi- 
genous plant,—a sure sign of its antiquity when all efforts have failed to 
trace it back to its first source. 


“Long as cotton has been cultivated and spinning and weaving have 
flourished in Burma, no recorded modifications in their practice can be ascer- 
tained. 


‘* All that can be said is that, so far as we can trace, the same instruments 
have been used and the same methods employed as at the present time, but 
that the cotton industry is now on the decline. 


‘* Cotton is cultivated in almost every district in Upper Burma, and in about 
half the Lower Burma districts. In most of thelatter only very little is now, 
grown, in out-of-the-way parts for home consumption, and the area of culti- 
vation is yearly contracting. Since cotton goods are now imported in such 
large quantities in most parts, cotton-weaving has become more a pastime 
than an industry, the weaving being done by the daughters and wives, who 
supply the household raiment, but seldom offer any articles for sale. In 
Upper Burma the conditions are slightly different. In some districts, eg., 
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in Meiktila and Myingyan, cotton is grown largely and exported raw to 
China and India; there are also more weavers, men and women alike pur- 
suing the trade, though the imported yarn, ready dyed, is used largely in 
preference to the native home-spun. 


This, however, is not everywhere the case. It is recognized in some parts 
e.g in the Mogdk district and in the Shan States, that coarser native 
yarn makes a cheaper and more durable material: in others, especially among 
the Kachins and Shans of Hsen Wi and Kéngting, there exists a national 
costume woven from home-grown sources, and the people wear no other. 
In Upper Burma also, while the physical features of the land are more 
‘favourable to cotton cultivation, there are more regions as yet only par- 
tially opened to trade, and to which the journeyman clothes-seller does 
not penetrate with his wares. Here cotton is much grown and weaving 
flourishes, protected from competition, temporarily at least, by nature’s , 
barriers. In yet a few districts, even where there is no difficulty of access, 
the home industry appears to hold its own against foreign manufactures ; 
thus it is reported from Mandalay, Ménywa, and Tagaung that the local 
trade has been scarcely, if at all, affected by importations of yarn and ready- 
made goods. 


‘‘ As a general principle, however, wherever the imported fabric, whether 
in the form of yarn or goods, meets the home production, it rapidly ousts 
it. ; 

“In the Kyauksé district no cotton fabric industry exists. 


‘At Taungdwingyi more than three-fourths of the cotton now manufac- 
tured is made from imported yarn. There is about one loom to three 
houses, but before imported yarn and cloth became so cheap, there was a 
large proportion of the population devoted entirely to weaving. 


“From Pyinmana in the Yaméthin district it is reported that the industry 
is said to have been greater here in Burmese times, the restrictions of the 
Forest Department being assigned as the cause of the decline. What 
these restrictions are is not explained, but they appear to have reference 
to dyeing materials, which are mostly obtained from the bark of trees. 


“In Pakékku, at only one village of the Yesago township is weaving car- 
ried on, imported cotton fabrics being preferred, and in Yawdwin it exists 
for domestic use only and not for trade. 


“In Katha, the Kachins and Kadus still very gencrally make their own 
clothing. Weaving is carried on for home use only, the instruments being 
very rude and the method laborious. The threads made from home-grown 
cotton are being rapidly ousted by the common threads of European manu- 
facture. Threads equally cheap and dyed more brilliantly can be had in 
nearly all the bazaars. 


“In the Upper Chindwin, there can be no question that the local industry, 
which was never on a large scale, is being rapidly supplanted by the im- 
portation of fabrics from abroad. The fact of the industry surviving in 
any shape must be largely attributed to the difficulty of communication 
which prevails in this district. 


“The Deputy Commissioner of Bhamo writes: ‘The cotton-manufacturing 
ndustry is now passing out of that primitive phase where every household 
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manufactured its own garments and cloths from the crop grown on its own 
piece of ground. This state of affairs was general in the Bhamo district 
only fifteen years ago, and, in the hills, the Kachins, and, to a lesser extent, 
the Shans, are still in the same stage of development. In Bhamo itself, 
there are few indications left of this condition of things. Material and 
prepared thread are more cheaply obtained from the steamer flats, and by 
consequence the local industry is rapidly giving way to imported fabrics. 
In some places, however, the old methods are maintained.’ 


“Thus in the Lower Chindwin the industry is said to be large and to em- 
ploy a large number of families, though it is added that the cultivator, find- 
ing his jowar and paddy-fields give him a more satisfactory outturn, usually 
relegates his cotton to the inferior classes of the soil. 


“Yn the Ruby Mines district tte industry is confined to supplying home- 
wants and there is occasional enterprise in local, but not in export, trade. 
Further, more cotton was grown and more looms employed formerly than 
now; but the cause of the fall off is not apparent, as it is said ‘the influ- 
ence of imported fabrics on the local industry may be set down at almost 
nil, for at present the effect is not calculated to make the Burman aban- 
don producing what he believes and knows to be both cheaper and more 
durable.’ And again, ‘it is probable that it will always be a domestic in- 
dustry, unless and until, which is very unlikely, the imported manufactures 
are brought to the doors of the people, at from 25 to 50 per cent. below the 
present rates for their coverlets‘and lungyts.’ 


“In Mandalay the industry is resorted to only by the poorer classes for do- 
mestic use and not for the purpose of trade. Professional weavers generally 
work in silk, but occasionally take to cotton when the price of silk falls. 
Cotton is bought ready spun and dyed at Rs. 5 per hundred bundles, a 
bundle containing seven skeins. 


“It is remarked, however, that ‘imported fabrics do not in any way influ- 
-ence the local industry ; those who can afford it indulge in them in prefer- 
ence to those of local manufacture, which provides material only to the 
poorer class.’ It is perhaps doubtful, as will be seen later on, whether, 
under these circumstances, the influence of imported fabrics can be so 
completely discounted. 


“From Meiktila the raw cotton is exported to Myingyan and from thence 
to Bhamo and Rangoon. ‘The bulk of the yarn used for weaving pur- 
poses in the district is made locally, only a comparatively small proportion 
being imported, while the consumption of ready-made cotton clothing in the 
form of pasos, lungyts, &c., of European manufacture, is of quite unim- 
portant dimensions. There has probably been an increase since the an- 
nexation in the amount of European ready-made clothing imported into 
the district, but the increase has been chiefly confined to Meiktila and 
some of the larger towns. Apart froin this, there is little evidence to show 
that imported fabrics are ousting locally made materials, except perhaps 
in the finer qualities. Imported yarn is some three and a half times dearer 
than locally made white and dyed yarn.’ 

In Thayetmyo it is stated that in the past twelve years there has been 
a certain amount of progress in the industry owing to the introduction of 
mill-made goods, with which the Burmans have to compete. During the 
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last three years also a trade has been opened up with the Chinese from 
Bhamo, who buy the white cloth and dye it and make it into clothes in 
China. 


“In the Southern Shan States a considerable quantity of cotton is ex ported 
in pressed bales to Yiinnan, and caravans from China, coming round with 
wares, collect cotton and European and Indian cotton fabrics for their return 
journey. ‘These latter are bought principally in Burma, but the raw cotton 
is obtained from the hill villages and local bazaars at the rate of Rs. 25 

er 100 viss. Sometimes one, sometimes two, trips are made in the year. 
n the Kéngtiing State cotton is grown almost exclusively by the hill tribes. 
They make their clothes of it, and sell their surplus to the Shans of the 
villages and to the Chinese caravans. 


‘In Shan villages nearly every house has aloom, and the women clean, dye 
spin, and weave their own cotton. The hill-people, the Shans of the more 
remote villages, and generally the poorer sort still wear clothing of home 
manufacture. There can be no doubt, however, as to the popularity of the 
finer imported stuff. 


“In Kéngtang State tribal custom prescribes a certain style of dress and 
especially the women have a distinctive costume, as have also the Shan- 
Chinese community and the Lii men and women. Such dresses are now 
home-spun, but custom will only delay, not prevent, the use of imported 
fabrics as soon as traders can sell them at a less cost. 


“ Already the people of the Kéngtiang valley have adopted imported stuff 
for turbans, and the Lii women freely use imported fabrics for their jackets, 
alter dyeing them to their own taste. So far the Shan-Chinese have adhered 
to their home-spun, but this is due as much to economy as to conservatism. 
When imported stuff is as cheap and as good as the native cloth, they will 
probably buy it. 

“In the Hsi Paw State the villages on the main road used to weave their 
cloth, but now most people buy cotton goods which come up froin below. 
There was formerly a fine sort of Apyén manufactured for making jackets 
and thingans, but now that finer cloth can easily be obtained in every bazaar, 
only the coarse Apyin is woven. There is a considerable amount of cotton 
cultivation round Lashio, but clothes are often made from imported calico 
of Manchester manufacture, and the cotton yarn used for weaving is not 
always locally produced. 


“ The Palaungs of Tawng Peng Loi Léng buy their threads already dyed 
from the hawkers, or traders, or ina bazaar. Imported fabrics have certain- 
ly reduced the amount of weaving done, and as the country becomes civilized 
the weaving will still further decrease. The locally-made cloth being infini- 
tely more durable, it is cheaper to wear clothes made from it, but the richer 
Palaungs of Nam San and the surrcunding villages that are nearer civilization: 
prefer something finer in appearance. It is only amongst the poorer classes 
that weaving is now done, 


“Turning to the report on the trade and navigation of Burma for the 
year 1895-96, we find that among the most notable increases in imports is 
recorded cotton twist and yarn 18} lakhs, and coloured cotton piece-goods 
154 lakhs, during the year, though there were indications that the trade was 
overdone. 
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“ The following figures are given :— 


Rs. 
bnperted from the United Kingdom during the year 
934,339 Ibs. of cotton twist and yarn, valued at oe 45,875322 
From other foreign countries 226,360 Ibs... bee 1,46)342 
Total 9,160,699 Ibs. valued at se3 sss 47133,064 


“Tn the previous year the total was 3,830,594 Ibs. valued at Rs. 28,99,925. 
In 1893-94—3,923,365 Ibs. valued at Rs. 31,55,691. 

The value of cotton piece-goods imported was Rs. 1,04,21,954 as against 
Rs. 87,53,277 of the year before and Rs. 1,26,73,323 of 1893-94. 


“There was also a large increase in the importations of cotton twist, yarn, 
and piece-goods from Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. These country yarns 
are said to have competed successfully with the foreign article, and some- 
times to have replaced it, but it is doubtful whether this will be so now that 
the import duties on the latter have been removed. 


“The importations of country yarn were— 
1895-96 1894-95 


: Ibs. Ibs. 
From Bengal se aS se =: 3,531,748 1,624,763 
From Bombay es ses see 31363,290 2,976,084 
From Madras -_ eee eee 2,431,600 1,279,700 


A substantial advance in each case. 

“ The figures relating to cotton piece-goods from Bombay, Madras, Bengal, 
Sind, and other Indian ports tell the same tale, except with regard to white 
bleached goods only, the imported quantity of which has fallen off. 

“ The following statistics from the report on the trade of Burma with the 
adjoining countries will illustrate how the cotton trade stands in relation to 
neighbouring States. 

“Indian piece-goods were imported to the amount of Rs. 13,519 from the 
Shan States, China, Siam, &c., during the period from 1893-94, but in every 
kind of manufactured cotton, except European twist and yarn, there was a 
most marked advance in the quantity exported. 

“ The totals exported in the two triennial periods were as follows :— 


1893-96. 1890—93. 


Ibs. Ibs. 
Indian twist and yarn a os 1,053,826 282,906 
European twist and yarn oan oes 493,100 506,810 
Indian piece-goods one er 249,630 28,916 
European piece-goods sie ee 4,813,899 3,749,295 


‘‘ The countries that have received these exportations are West China, the 
Northern and Southern Shan States, Siam, Zimmé, and Karenni. 

“ As these figures only include the exports sent by land, it is quite clear 
that yarn and cotton goods are conveyed largely through Burma to China, 
&c., and with the opening of the Mandalay- Kun Long Railway a further in- 
crease may be anticipated, 
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“ Prominent among the reasons of the decline of the cotton trade is the 
ae slow and laborious native method of spinning and weav- 
Desciroe cH ing as compared with the machinery used in the European 
inane anc’ and Indian mills. Below is a description of the process 
as carried on in the Shwebo district, which is typical of the 

whole country. 


“ ‘The cotton boll, having been gathered, is separated from the pod and 
picked by hand; it is then put in the basket (Fig. 1). It is next separated 
from the seeds, which is done by pressing the boll between two small wood- 
en revolving rollers, worked by hand (Fig. 2). After pressing it the cotton 
is placed in a basket, which is funnel-shaped with the mouth towards the 
worker. This basket is made to revolve and the cotton is caught up on the 
string of a bow. By pulling it and loosening this bowstring the cotton 
fibres are separated out, and it becomes ready for preparing thread (Fig. 
3). Wound about small sticks, the cotton is now made into a cylinder with 
a small apertuie (Fig. 4). 


‘Figure 5 shows how with a spinning jenny these small cylinders are con- 
verted into thread. A small piece of thread is-attached to the roller, and 
the loose end held to the cotton cylinder, which winds off in thread. ; 


‘“tAs the small balls of thread are wound off they are put into a basket, 
and are of the shape shown in Fig. 7. The cotton has now to be cleaned. 
It is thoroughly soaked in rice-water and pressed out on a flat board and 
then placed in the sunto dry. After cleaning, the cotton thread is wound 
on a frame consisting of two horizontal bars, and combed to make it [ess 
coarse (Fig. 6). The comb used is the inside of the fruit called ‘ satthwa- 
bin’ which when dried is not unlike a dry hand sponge. The skein being 
thus roughly combed is wound on to a revolving circular frame (Fig. 8) and 
thence on to hand-reels (Fig. 9). The web is next prepared by winding the 
skein off two hand-reels round posts as shown in Fig. 9. The entanglement 
at the corner posts is of course intentional, as when the web is attached to 
the loom (Fig. 10) one set of threads must fall and the other rise. 


“ ‘In Fig, 10 the actual process is not shown, but the shuttles in the basket, 
the loom, and the arrangement of the web are well represented. The 
shuttle is a small hollow piece of wood, containing a ball of thread which is 
thrown across between the two lines of thread composing the warp. A 
small pedal is attached to each of the two bars of the loom, and these are 
pulled down by the foot alternately, as the shuttle is thrown across.’ 


Burmese spinning and weaving terms. 


Figure I (o]o$4).—The basket in which cotton is first put. 


Figure IT (0l€§054).— Wheel for grinding cotton before dressing, 
a machine which removes the seeds. 


Figure III (01g$:0053).—Revolving basket in which cotton is put 
while it is being dressed. 


Figure IV (9s85¢),—Cylinder with small aperture for cotton 
rolling. 


Figure V (8&c&4 or 95).—Spinning wheel. 


- Fig. IT. 
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Figure VI (q5co24).—Quill for winding off the threads from the 
spindle. 

Figure VII (ge$0220059).—Machine for twisting skeins round 
and round to harden the thread. 


Figure VIII (aSaQ or 4).—Simply a swift winding machine from 
which the cotton is wound off on a reel. 


Figure IX (cooSoo8:q84).—Frame for extending the threads for 
weaving. 
Figure X (cooSac$#0005$).—-Loom. 


Some other terms. 


ol.—Raw cotton ; 988 dressed cotton. 
oleo5cco:,—T he bow for dressing cotton. 
coa5eoo205.—A stick to dress cotton on a bowstring. 


<005990808:.—A brush made of the skin of the screw pine tree leaf, 
for smoothing sized thread. 

§2: or qcoo5.—A reel or spool on which thread is wound from the 
spindle. 

qeSo& or o&%s.—The spindle of thread. 

cop9S0§s.—A spool. 

cepadog:.—A handle for a spool. 

ae The shuttle. 

“Phe Shans use much the same instruments as the Burmans; the Chins 
have a different process called ‘ gya# weaving.’ The Karen method, as 
practised in the Toungoo district, is of a very primitive character. The 
thread is prepared in the same manner as by the Burmese, but no loom is 
used. The two ends of the warp are simply fastened to some convenient 
fixture, and the loops in the middle passed round a rod of about one inch in 
diameter, the threads being arranged one by one to the full breadth of the 
warp, which is generally about eighteen inches. The rod is fastened to the 
weaver’s body by a cord fixed at each end of it and going round the body. 
The weaver sits on the ground pulling one warp tight towards him, and 
manipulates the shuttle and gyat-thwa. 

“The process is much slower than the Burmese method, but the cloth is 
of higher value, being thicker and more durable. 


“Cotton is grown in several of the Upper Burma districts, especially 
round Myingyan and Meiktila, for trade purposes. It is 

in pais trade exported to India by sea and to Western China, either 

ja. . 

up the river to Bhamo and from thence overland to 

Yinnan, or down the river to Rangoon, whence it is shipped vzé the Straits 
to the ports on the Chinese sea-board. This trade is almost entirely in the 
hands of Chinese agents resident in Burn.a, some in Rangoon, some in 
Myingyan, &c. They learn from friends in China the price of cotton in 
various markets there, and thus decide whether they are likely to realize 
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more profit by shipping it from Rangoon to South China, or by sending 
it from Bhamo to Yiinnan. That sent down by steamer is pressed before 
shipment by English firms in hydraulic pressing machines, of which there 
are said to be two only at present in Rangoon. It sometimes happens 
that cotton which has been despatched to Rangoon, after lying there some 
weeks, is finally taken up again to Bhamo and sent by the land route to 
China in obedience to the latest intelligence. 


“The trade returns show that 8,555 cwts. of raw cotton were exported by 
sea in 1895-96, as against 4,489 cwts. in the preceding year, though in 
1892-93 the figures reached 20,434 cwts. Most of this went to China and 
the Straits Settlements, there being a decrease in the shipments to Bengal 


“ By land 111,983 maunds were sent to Western China and the Northern 
Shan States in the years between 1893-94 and 1895-96, as against 126,926 
maunds in the preceding triennial period. 


“There were 242,196 maunds sent from Upper to Lower Burma and 
15,306 maunds from Lower to Upper Burma during 1893-94 to 1895-96, 
and in each case the amounts far exceed those of previous years. This up 
and down traffic is probably partly due to the reason given above, and now 
that the Railway Department has reduced rates for cotton, a further 
stimulus will doubtless be given to the trade. 


“The figures are some index of the surplus raw cotton production in 
Burma, as there were no importations from outside, except an insignificant 
amount of 39 maunds from the Northern Shan States. To obtain the total 
outturn must further be reckoned the amount grown and consumed on the 
spot by the women weavers of the house, for which there are no figures. 


“It would appear then that, if mills were established in Burma, there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining cotton, and that there is a better pro- 
spect for a raw-cotton industry than for the manufacture of cotton fabrics in 
Burma, as now carried on. 


‘The cotton here is similar to that grown in most parts of India and has 
the same drawbacks. It is too short in staple for some 
machinery, though this does not prevent it being used in 
many kinds of fabrics, and it is so badly cleaned that its 
value is much lowered. 


“The first defect has probably been much exaggerated, as it has been 
found possible in many cases to use Indian cotton as a subtitute when the 
supply of American cotton has failed or the price has been unduly high. 
The Indian cotton is said to be best suited for the lower numbers, 20 and 
under, and it is these that are being mostly imported into Burma now. 
Whether longer staple cotton could be introduced into Burma can only be 

roved by experiments. The very few which have been made in Lower 

Barna. have not been favourably reported on, and the climate has been 
described as unsuitable in most parts, but such was the case in India at 
first, though it was subsequently admitted that when these failures had 
brought experience, later efforts met with a larger Measure of success. 

‘The cultivation of cotton in Burma can hardly be said to have had a fair 

trial. The cotton is now sown principally on taungyas 
ane See of or hill clearings, the poorest class of soil, and mixed up 
ees together with the paddy, scarcely any choice of site being 


The quality of 
Burma cotton. 
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made. There has been no real manuring of the land, and the rudest kind 
of plough is employed, which does little more than scratch the ground. No 
division of labour is seen between pickers, cleaners, and planters, and 
practically no experiments with exotic seed have been made. The cotton 
often hangs long after it is ripe, and when plucked remains days on the 
ground, mixed with the dirt and accumulating sand and stones. Most of 
this it would not require an expert to remedy, The cotton is sold raw by 
weight; the amount of dirt increases this, and is so much waste when the 
cotton comes to be used. Carelessness in the collecting and housing is the 
chief cause, and it should be brought home to the cultivator that the price 
Se his cotton is materially reduced because he will not take the trouble to- 
clean it. 


“Still, in spite of all this, cotton has been produced for exportation, and 
the merchants in Rangoon say that, if it were better cleaned, the demand 
for it would be greater than it now is. 


“ At present the districts in which it is most regularly grown are those in 
which the paddy crops are liable to fail for lack of rain, for cotton does not 
require so much water as paddy, e.g., Myingyan, Meiktila, Yaméthin, and 
the parts in which there is little paddy-land but mostly hilly ground, and 
the cultivation is on forest clearings. In districts of the latter kind, e.g., in 
the Ruby Mines, it is a problem what is to be done as the forest becomes 
more and more exhausted by taungya cultivation, and attention is being 
directed to some alternative crop that can be grown in places which are 
unsuitable to paddy, or in rotation with it, on the same area. It would 
seem that cotton is one of these, and one to which the Burman naturally 
takes. If it has been grown successfully on the ‘aungyas in conjunction 
with paddy, there is little doubt that, when planted separately and more 
carefully attended to, it would be more productive. 


“From the artistic side there is little to be said of the cotton fabrics of 
Burma. Pasos, tameins, lungyis, jackets, bags, blankets 
and kulagas, or curtains, are the chief articles made by 
the Burmese, and there is not much variety in the patterns. Most are 
either stripes or checks, in which the tints are nicely blended, and they use 
all colours, uniting the imported red yarn with their own home-made. But 
the best and brightest patterns are in the silk garments, and sometimes a 
cotton paso is shot with threads of silver or gold silk. The most elaborate 
designs are found in the curtains or 4u/agas used for hanging on walls. 
Here the art advances to the pictorial stage, various scenes, figures, &c., 
being represented. Dark blue and indigo colours are those fancied by the 
Shans and hill tribes, but their sombreness is generally relieved by trim- 
mings of red or some bright hue. Among the Shans of the Hsen Wi State 
some curious sleeping-mats or cloths are made. They are described as 
being of zig-zag or diamond shaped pattern, woven usually in black or red 
a a white ground, and carried out with the nicest exactness and regularity 
of detail. 


“ Still more intricate is the Kachin work, both in adornment of bags or 
pockets and the female costume. The ground work is usually dark blue 
with longitudinal blue stripes, but is sometimes seen all white, or made of 
equal stripes of red, white, and blue, into which are woven at intervals little 
stars, crosses, or squares of various colours and irregular shapes, The Li 


Cotton fabrics. 
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women of the Trans-Salween Shan States wear a turban fashioned like a 
tea-cosy. It is always dark blue,and ornamented with real or imitation 
gold and silver thread, which is interwoven with the cotton, and, when on 
the head, the ornamental portion is outside and to the front. Hitherto this 
has been preserved, but in the weaving of their embroidered petticoats and 
the border on the trousers of the Li men pieces of coloured imported stuff 
are now added. The attempts of English manufacturers to imitate such 
garments have been very few and not sufficiently like the original to satisfy 
the people. But there are signs that, struck by the brilliant dyed foreign 
stuffs, even these hill races are beginning to purchase them and introduce 
them into their native dress. Thus the tribal costumes will soon be wholly 
modified. 


The silk-weaving industry. 


“Silk-weaving is not nearly so much practised as it was. It was once 
a great and lucrative industry, and the weavers of Amarapura and Sagaing 
were especially noted. The decline is greatly due to the importation not 
only of cheaper silk fabrics, but of cheaper ready-made, variegated, silk 
thread, which sayes much time and enables the weaver to produce more 
cloth than when he has to prepare his thread as well as weave it. 


However, there is still a large sale of Chinese raw silk and the process- 
es through which it passes are as follows, according to Mr. C. A. E. G. 
Adams :— 

“(1) The raw silk is separated into the three qualities of fine, 
medium, and coarse by winding off the rolls of the raw-thread 
on tolarge square reels. 

“ (2) The coarse is utilized for the production of mixed cotton and 
sitk-fabrics. 

‘©(3) The fine threads are twisted in pairs to form the medium kind. 

“ (4) The medium is wound on to large wheels. The thread is then 
washed with soap and boiled to get rid of the Chinese rice and 
other foreign’ matter. It is then dyed, and the rolls of thread 
are gently stretched and dried to separate the filaments. 
Then the threads of suitable length, sufficient for the intended 
breadth of the fabric and the different colours for the design, 
are counted out for the warp, and the requisite number of shut- 
tles for each colour in the order of requirement are filled to 
form the weft. As many as one hundred shuttles are some- 
times employed. 


“ The loom, or yekkansin, is simple and effective, and consists of a frame 
with four small perpendicular posts forming a rectangle measuring about 
four cubits by two and a half. These are connected by bars at the top, in 
the middle, and at the bottom, a few inches from the ground, 


‘On the near, middle, and farther top side of the longitudinal bars rest a 
pair of rollers (4e¢#) at the full distance of the length between the middle 
latitudinal bars. The roller at the nearer side where the operator’s seat 
is is employed for rolling the finished fabric. On the other, opposite, are 
the threads which form the warp. 


“ To separate the threads of the warp into the two rows, alternately upper 
and lower, to allow of the shuttles being passed between them to produce 
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the weft, are two frames like a comb (Amat), closed by a bar at the points © 
of the teeth. Stout cotton threads are used to form the teeth of the closed 
comb. These combs are hung at their respective ends by sliding looped 
cords resting on a round bar, usually a piece of bamboo, placed across the 
top longitudinal bars of the main frame. Beneath the Anat is a latitudinal 
cross-bar on which are placed two pedals (che-nzn) for the feet of the oper- 
ator, the toe-ends of which are connected by cords with the combs to enable 
the weaver to alternate the two series of threads of the warp by the alter- 
nate pressure of the pedals with the feet. Placed in front of the combs 
and nearer to the weavers is a third frame (the /ek-4hat or y/n-thwa, pro- 
nounced yathwa), like the combs, with twice the number of spaces that each 
Anat has, to permit of all the threads of the warp being passed through the in- 
terstices of the teeth. These are made of very fine slit bamboo. This third 
frame, which is employed for pressing the threads of the weft close together, 
is suspended at its end by cords made fast to an independent cross-bar 
placed over the two top longitudinal bars of the main frame. 


“ Finally there is the shuttle (/d7), the body of which is made of a hard 
black wood (yindazk) or, if large and for white and cotton fabrics of simple 
patterns. of the almost equally hard red wood padauk. The spindle is 
manutactured of hard bamboo. A hundred of the former cost three rupees, 
and one of the latter costs four annas. An-entire weaving frame with all 
appurtenances costs tenrupees. The preparation for work is as follows :— 


“ The threads for the warp are arranged where the weaver sits and 
are looped on to the roller (/etk), and after the threads are 
passed through the interstices of the pressing comb (the 
(lek-khat or yin-thwa) they pass alternately through the lift- 
ing and oepreette combs (Amat), then from under the further 
rollers (/e#e), round it and over the top of the cross-bar and roller 
at the further top part of the frame, till they reach the top bar 
above the weaver’s head, where they are gathered into a bunch 
and secured to a piece of wood made fast to the top bar over- 
head, to allow of the worker paying out the warp thread as the 
fabric grows and is rolled up on the roller in front of him. 


“ The seat is a rough bench usually made of a moveable loose plank with 
two holes let into projecting parts of two upright posts fixed into the 
ground. 

“ There are four main classes of designs :— 

(1) The da/é of thirty-seven patterns, 

(2) The achert of thirty. 

(3) The gash ) of one pattern each, but varied according to the number 
(4) The sat of colours employed. 


(1) “ The da/é comprises— 


(1) The saung-daw-batk. (8) Mads. 

(2) Le-bwin-saing. (9) Nadt-an-gwe. 
(3) Paungdu-sin. (to) Padetn-stn. 
(4) Paungbo ; paungma. (11) Hnstt-kodwe. 
(5) Yé-sin. (12) Saung-daw-ku 
(6) Tagyaung-hto. (13) Shwebo-yo. 


(7) Laukadat. | (14) SAwebo-nanthern, 
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(15) Shwebo-htetk-éin. 
(16) Tesn-kho-sin. 

(17) Awek-htén. 

(18) Salwé-sin. 

(19) Awa-sin. 

(20) Letmmaw-sin. 

(21) Yegwet. 

(22) Letmmamgwet. 
(23) Awa-gwet. 

(24) Anit-tat-laukadat. 
(28) Laukadat-an-gwe. 
(26) Thanbat-sin. 


(2) “The achett includes— 


(1) The myo-ye-gyt. 
(2) Myo-ye-gwe. 

(3) Kali or winna. 
(4) Kyet-mt. 

(5) Ayo-gyt. 

(6) Sern-na-hpan. 
(7) Tho-sin-ban-wit. 
(8) Seindaing-sin. 
‘Q) Atwin-sin. 

(10) Kala-ban. 


(11) Setn-tatkhet ; myatakhet. 


(12) Hntt-pwin-gaing. 
(13) Letp-pya-sin. 
(14) Ye-chett. 

(15) Ayetaya. 
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| (27) Ngwe-ban-sin. 

(28) Dewt-sin. 
(29) Kyauk-setn-sin. 
(30) Mayan-sin. 
(31) Daw-na-sin. 
(32) Bénbaing-sin. 
(33) Yathet-pan. 
(34) Ahpyugwet. 
(35) Hpu-nyo-sin. 
(36) Baddamya-sin. 
(37) Hpaye-u-sin. 


(16) Sadosin. 

(17) Kyabu-kyagaing. 

(18) Shwetasdh ; ngwe-taz6k. 
(19) Shtt-pwin-saing-kyogyt. 
(20) Hku-hntt-etn-stn. 

(21) Kyogyt hteu-khaung-din, 
(22) Ye-stn-ban-wit. 

(23) Thén-sin-nawadat. 

24) Saung-daw-ku-sin. 

25) Dingapan. 

Hpayaung pan. 
Kywe-gyo-gatk. 
‘Taung.teth-pan. 

A pila-cheit. 

Kett-chett. 
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A list of the Burmese equivalents of these names is appended :— 
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The following account of the dyes and methods of dyeing custo- 
mary in Burma is condensed from a monograph 
prepared by Mr. J. D. Fraser in 1896 :— 


“(1) The colours, for the most part very pure and beautiful, are combin- 
ed by the weavers with the most harmonious effect. Bright or gaudy 
colour is used sparingly and then only to produce the contrast which may be 
necessary. Unfortunately native dyes are being rapidly ousted by the 
common aniline dyes of European manufacture, which give a bright and 
gaudy colour, instead of the subdued and artistic tones obtained from native 
ingredients. Besides the meretricious results most of the aniline colours 
give they have not the important merit of permanence, but fade rapidly 
when exposed to the sun. 

“The Burman, however, naturally averse to labour, will no longer practise 
the tedious and complicated native methods, when dyes equally cheap and 
with a little extra brilliance thrown in are to be had in every bazaar. 

‘The wholesale introduction of aniline dyes cannot fail to lower the 
standard of Burmese taste, though it is said that owing to the natural rough- 
ness of Burmese silk, the vulgar brightness of these dyes becomes to some 
extent neutralized and lower toned and warmer shades result. 


“Burmese silk manufacture, notwithstanding the competition of the chea- 
per imported stuffs, still holds its own and is infinitely preferred for strength 
and durability of fabric. In Mandalay, the headquarters of the silk-weaving 
industry, aniline dyes have displaced all except three or four sorts of Bur- 
mese dye-stuffs. These are two species of arnotto, the Bixa orellana, 
and the wild arnotto, Rottlera tinctoria, which comes from the Shan States, 
turmeric, and occasionally lac and safflower. Indigenous indigo is only 
used for dyeing cotton. 

Dyeing with other indigenous products is still carried on in out-of-the- 
way parts, but usually only for domestic use. The every-day clothes of a 
cultivator are woven by his wife and daughters from home-grown 
cotton and dyed with forest dyeing products, but holiday clothes are, as a 
rule, bought in the bazaar, and, whether made in Burma or imported from 
Europe, are generally dyed with aniline dye-stuffs. 

Of the dye-stuffs given below only three find their way out of Burma— 

(1) Cutch, which Burmans rarely use for dyeing, ranks first, though | 
the exports in 1890-gt Of soaieed Ibs., value Rs. 31,73,961, 
fell off in 1895-96 to 192,483 Ibs., value Rs. 39,94,613. 

(2) Stick lac, exports in 1890-91 4,783 lbs., value Rs, 1,11,737, rose 
in 1895-96 to 15,823 lbs., value Rs. 4,55,180. 

(3) Sappan wood, of which Mason, in his book on Burma, says that 
over 500,000 Ibs. were exported from Mergui between 1830— 
1840, is now only carried in small quantities to Dacca, Nega- 
patam, and other coast posts, 


“Imports of aniline dyes have increased from 42,044 lbs. in 1890-91 to 
53,350 lbs. in 1895-96. 

“ Indigo is the only plant in Burina that undergoes regular cultivation for 
the sake of the dye. 


Dyeings. 
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“The jack tree, from which the yellow dye for dyeing Buddhist monks 
robes is extracted, is raised chiefly on account of the fruit, only old, non- 
fruit-bearing trees being taken for dve purposes. Turmeric is more often 
used as an article of food and medicine than as a dye; arnotto (TArdén, 
Bixa orellana), which generally grows wild, may sometimes be found in 
gardens, and, with these exceptions, all the dye-plants grow wild and are 
not considered worth cultivating. The trae indigo plant (/adigofera 
tinctoria), which yields the indigo of commerce, is grown occasionally by 
Karens and Burmans, but less extensively than the wild species of tdégo- 
fera and the Ruellia indigofera. Indigocultivation is, however, falling off 
all over Burma. 


“ Bengal Indigo, prepared in cakes and ready for use, is on that account 
preferred by the Burman to his home-grown stuff, the extraction of which 
is laborious in the extreme. 


“The native article finding no market, lands formerly devoted to indigo 
cultivation now for the most part raise other crops, and what little is 
cultivated is consumed locally, as often as not by the cultivators them- 
selves. The following is an account of indigo cultivation as practised in 
the Magwe district :-— 

“ The indigo plant (33&s(@§s0&) is not a troublesome plant; it grows on 
any kind of soil, but prefers a sandy loam. The ground must be finely 
ploughed ; about two and a half pyt’s or one-fifth basket of seed are sown 
for one acre. One weeding only is required, when the plants are six inches 

- high, after which no more care need be taken of the plant till it is reaped. 
Reaping begins when blossoms appear. 


“On high lands the seed is sown at the end of May and the plants are 
reaped in October and November. On islands sowing takes place in 
October and reaping in February. 


“The cost of cultivating the plant and extracting the dye is shown as 
follows :— 
Rs. a. P. 
Two and a half pyis seed for one acre ess o 
Hire of one pair of cattle to plough one acre (four 
days at 8annasaday) .. 


° 


VY) bt oo. 2 0 0 
Hire of one ploughman (fourdays at 4 annasaday) 1 0 o 
Coolie hire for weeding (ten women, two days, a 
3 annas aday sed ses ie, 3-12) 0 
Coolie hire for reaping Bes tS ed 12 0 
Lime for fermenting leaves’ (three baskets at 8 
annaseach) ... Sass ahs oo I 8 0 
Ten chatties .., die ise « 2 8 o 
Total w 15 8 0 
One acre yields 85 viss, which at 4 annas a viss ... 21 4 © 
Profit we 5 12 0 


‘The profits are small, even if the cultivators themselves do the work of 
extracting the dye. Annas 4 a viss is the retail price. Wholesale in 


Mandalay it averages from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 per 100 viss, according to the 
season. 
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“ The following are local methods of extracting the dye :— 

“In Tharrawaddy indigo plants, with leaves attached, are made into 
small bundles and placed in cold water in an earthenware jar (s980})— 
young peat for two days, old plants three days—until more or less rotted, 
when the liquid is sh ae out and the bundles thrown away. Lime is- 
then added—ten ticals for every two and a half quarts of liquid, which is 
green in colour. Stirred up, it turns a deep blue, called the “colour of a 
buffalo’s eye” (cqqoSotraops, and allowed to stand ; a deposit of one-fifth the 
depth of the liquid forms at the bottom of the pot. This deposit is calted 
méné ($05), The water at the top is then strained off. -The first 
portion, which is red, is valueless, and should be thrown away ; the remainder, 
of a bluish green, is kept in another vessel or strained off and added to the 
first deposit. A piece of teakwood about one inch thick and two feet long 
is run through the centre. There is a superstition that this preserves the 
quality of the indigo. 


“In Mergui the indigo plant is treated in much the same way,’ only 
aes oil is added to remove the bubbles caused by the mixture of 
me. 

“In Pegu the method is to soak chips of the stem and root o€ the indigo 
plantin water for twelve hours, add lime, warm over a fire, let it settle, and 
strain off. 

“In Meiktila bundles of the branches are thrown into a pit full of water 
for three or four days until the leaves have rotted, when the liquid is baled 
out into pots. Lime is then added and the mixture churned with a bamboo 
beater (oof03), A sediment forming at the bottom, the liquid at the top 
is thrown away. Fresh leaves are then soaked in a separate pot, the 
leaves when rotted thrown away, and to the liquid remaining is added some 
of the sediment previously obtained. 

“In considering the various local methods of dyeing (silk and cotton alone 
are dyed in Burma), it will be convenient to first take the elementary 
colours, blue, red, yellow, black, and their different shades, and then com- 
pounds of these, such as orange from red and yellow, green from yellow 
and blue, and purple from red and blue &c. 


A.—Blue (30>). 

“In Pegu, toa solution of indigo is added a decoction of castor-oil ((aga5eq) 
leaves (} viss of leaves to three quarts of water), and some ash of young 
bamboo or sessamum stalk. Allowed to stand for twelve hours, cotton or 
silk is immersed and then hung up todry. Immersion is repeated accord- 
ing to the depth of blue required. 

“Another process in Pegu is to mix a little plantain ash, decoction of 
kyaungya bark, and indigo heart-wood with the indigo solution. Boiled and 
allowed to stand for five days. If red bubbles ascend, the mixture is good 
for dyeing. A little jaggery (co$scqad) and plantain leaf ash will bring 
out the bubbles. Should the colour not be dark enough, more of the indigo 
heartwood decoction must be added. 

“In Mergui, liquid of potash from a description of mangrove (90906) 


is mixed with the indigo solution. In ten days fermentation sets in and it 
is ready for dyeing. 
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“In Meiktila, a little of the ash of the Acacia leucophlea (cocg26:08) 
or tamarind (o$aypSs0&) or Amarantus spinosus (co&sp305) ts added to 
the indigo solution, which is set to stand for ten days. 

“In Myingyan, to one part of indigo add two parts of ash of the thaminsa 
tree, one part of lime, and one part of jaggery; mix in water and allow to 
stand for three days. 

“In Tavoy, two quarts of the sediment of indigo are putin a 35-viss jar, 
which is filled up with the thick liquid standing on the top of the sediment. 
One spoonful of dams sugar (co&cd) is added, and the whole well stirred. 
If properly mixed, it turns a yellowish green. After standing four or five 
days the cloth is immersed. A deep blue black is obtained by repeating 
the immersion twice a day for three days. If washed afterwards, it will 
fade slightly, but not lose colour. A bluish grey is obtained by boiling the 
indigo-dyed cloth in the juice of either the common citron (¢9205) or 
double-leaved citron (¢q205qo5)—about three quarts citron juice and three 
viss indigo leaves for one viss yarn. A light shade is obtained by adding 
lime (ajs(g) to the indigo—two ¢rcals lime for one viss yarn. 


“Material dyed in indigo is washed in a solution of alum (gayoo5q5)— 
one #scal alum for one viss yarn. This acts as a mordant. 
“In Taungdwingyi, Magwe district, the bark of the palandin is used as a 
mordant. The indigo-dyed cloth is immersed in a decoction of this bark. 
“In Rangoon, the Chinese use a solution of daukyat leaves in the same 
way. 
B.—Red (20$). 


“Lac (45) is a deposit left by insects on branches of certain trees, 
principally the paukbin, stbin, ingytn, and thttya trees. The sticks 
are removed and the lac powdered and soaked in water till it loses all 
colour. A viss of lac will colour three gallons of water. 

“In Mergui, plantain or tamarind ash is mixed with the lac infusion— 
two and ahalf ¢sca/s for every gallon of lac water, which is then strained off, 


“ Silk dyed with arnotto (oScoSseq) and soap-earth (co8G2) is soaked for 
six hours in a solution of alum water—three ¢¢ca/s alum for one viss silk. 
Wrung out and dried, it is boiled in the lac infusion above described for a 
long or a short time according to the depth of colour required. A dark red 
colour results. 

“In Sandoway, besides the alum, two ¢rca/s powdered daukyat leaves 
and two ¢rcals powdered ktnbungyin leaves are added to the lac infusion. 

“In Pegu, powdered yamtin, and in Prome powdered daukyat leaves are 
added to the lac in water—two parts lac to one part of yamzn or daukyat, 
which is then strained off. In this is boiled cloth or silk tied up in leaves 
of the Aindun plant (coSg$s08). 

“In Tavoy, twenty ticals of powdered thitkauk bark, with one viss of 
powdered lac, are soaked in cold water for twelve hours. The infusion 
is strained off and boiled, the article to be dyed immersed, and alum, 
tamarind juice, or lime juce added, while boiling, as a mordant; when cool 
it is rinsed out in cold water and dried; the colour is fast. 
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The madder plant ($o)s:ccosu&) grows wild throughout Burma. In Akyab, 
cotton soaked in a solution of plantain ash and dried is dipped in a decoc- 
tion of sliced madder root, wrung out, and dried in the sun. The process 
is repeated three or four times. The dye is said to be permanent. 


In Mergui, half viss yarn, first soaked in a solution of ash of Amarantus 
Spinosus of sessamum (two viss ash for two and a half quarts water) and 
dried, is then dipped in a solution of sessamum oil, powdered castor-oil 
seeds, and powdered ntbase (one viss nibase, half viss oil, half viss castor- 
oil seeds, three and a quarter gallons water) and boiled. 


“In Thayetmyo, a quantity of pounded castor-oil or sessamum seed is mix- 
ed with the cotton in water. The cotton is then wrung out and dried. 
This is repeated three or four days. Powdered mrbase (madder) is then 
sprinkled on the cotton, which is, as before, put in water and boiled till it 
has absorbed all colouring matter. It is then taken out and dried. The 
operation is repeated till the required depth of red is obtained. The 
colour is fixed by boiling the cotton so dyed in a solution of yamin bark 


(co@&s08). 


“In Myingyan, cotton dipped in a solution of soap-earth (co8{G>) and 
castor-oil seeds is rinsed out in clear water and after drying finally dipped 
in a solution of msdase and daukyat leaves (25 ¢scals madder, 24 daukyat, 
for one viss of cotton). 


“In Pegu, the colour is fixed by soaking the madder-dyed cotton in a 
decoction of ¢agyt bark.” 


Another process in Pegu is to soak cotton in a solution of young bamboo 
ash and sessamum oil in water (2 viss ash, 5 ¢#ca/s oil, 6 quarts water). Dry 
in the sun, repeat the operation for three days and then immerse in a 
solution of nbase and yamtn bark (3 viss madder, 10 ércals yamin, and 4 
quarts water). Dry in the sun and repeat the operation three times. 
Again boil for 30 minutes in clear water and finally immerse in a solution 
of madder and yamsn, 


In Lower Chindwin, the cloth is boiled with soap-earth or sessamum 
ashes and sessamum oil (5 ¢sca/s oil, 4 viss ash or soap-earth for 6 yards of 
cloth). When well boiled it is wrung out and dried in the sun, then suc- 
cessively washed in water, dipped in a solution of madder, and dried in 
the sun; again immersed in the madder and again boiled in water for a 
short time and dried; again boiled and dried, next sprinkled over with pow- 
dered nibase-gale (Morinda persicafolia), and finally boiled in water and 
dried in the sun. Clothdyed in this laborious fashion is used for the upper 
part of ¢ametns (women’s skirts). 


In Tavoy, the bark of the prx/ékabwe (Careya arborea) is powdered and 
boiled till two-thirds of the water have evaporated. The remaining one- 
third is poured off into another chatty and cotton or silk boiled in it. 
Washed out with cold water, a red brown results. No mordant is used. 
If a little lime is added, a deeper shade is obtained, increasing with the 
amount of lime. 


The pyx (Qo8), the inner red fibrous portion of the bark of sappan wood, 


is cut into pieces about the size of the middle finger; these pieces are 
boiled till two-thirds of the water have evaporated. The silk or cotton is 
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boiled in the remaining one-third and then washed in cold water and dried 
in the shade. The.addition of lime adds to the depth of the colour. 


The thabyu (90f9) bark, prepared in the same way as pyu ({}), gives a 
pale strawberry colour. Lime added gives a brick-red. 


Padauk, lettdk (cooSaQS), kabyaing (00[8§), or madama (08°) when 
similarly treated give similar results, lime in every case deepening the 
shade. 


Madama (030) or kabyaing ((3&) grows in profusion in Lower Burma 
along tidal creeks, and is largely used for fire-wood. In Upper Burma it 
sells at ten annas a viss and is often used as a mordant for turmeric 


(saffron, $g&3) and other dyes. 


Malaka (0200002), the botanical name of which is unknown, but which 
is not the Pssdium guava, is pounded and soaked in water for three days 
and strained off. 

Pyu and malaka are principally used for dyeing fishing nets. The 

colour is not fast and the nets require re-dyeing every fortnight. 
' In Lower Chindwin district the bark of the pa/an tree is cut into small 
pieces and boiled till two-thirds of the water have evaporated. The remain- 
ing one-third is poured intoa large basin to cool. When cool, white cotton 
is immersed and dried in the sun. The operation is repeated three times 
a day for three days, and a palered results. To fix the colour, the material 
dyed as above is soaked in an infusion of sessamum stalk ash. 

Blankets called ¢hitkauksaung (c0dc9lo5c02&) are made of cotton dyed 
in this way. 

Cotton dyed with the bark of the GapesoS (Anitdesma paniculata) in 
the same way gives a similar colour. 

In Pyawbwé, Yaméthin district, a solution of nabe, palan, and suyit barks 
gives a dark red. 

In Thayetmyo, the ¢é fruit are pounded and boiled and the decoction used 
for dyeing fishing-nets and umbrellas. 

In Tharrawaddy, a decoction of teak leaves is. used to give a red, but it 
is not permanent. 

A reddish tinge is given to yellow in Tharrawaddy by soaking turmeric 
dyed cloth in a solution of zadama bark. 

In Amherst, the sylocarpus (09$$) bark gives a red dye. 

In Shwebo, the bark and leaves of the #adu are boiled till two-thirds of 
the water have evaporated, The remainder is strained off and cotton or 
silk dipped in it becomes red. 

A reddish brown is obtained in Amherst from a decoction of the kernel 
of a wild mango (00636800905), 


C.—FYellow, (s00}). 


Chipped heartwood of the jack is boiled for two hours till two-thirds 
water have evaporated. The remainder is strained off and the cloth im- 
mersed and hung in the sun to dry. A light colour results, which is dar- 
kened by repeated immersions. 
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A solution of alum is used to fix the colour. A greenish tinge is obtain- 
ed by immersing the jack-wood dyed cloth in a decoction of powdered 
daukyat leaves (<0020598), or else by sprinkling daukyat juice over the 
cloth and beating it in by hand. The bark of the tauksha (02059)) is 
also used with the jack-wood to give a light green colour. 

A red tinge is obtained by mixing fig tree bark with the jack-wood. 

The bark and sapwood of the ¢htngan were formerly used for dyeing the 
robes of Buddhist monks (0008$ss2005), but this tree is now reserved, and 
dyeing with it is no longer carried on. 

Silk or cotton, soaked in asolution of plantain ash and then in a solution 
of saffron, gives a yellow, which is darkened by mixing lime with the 
turmeric. 

In Tavoy, the root of the yaw (6392), Morinda exserta, cut into small 
pieces, is boiled till half the water has evaporated, when the remainder is 
Strained off and yarn boiled in it for a short tim>, then allowed to cool . 
gradually, and, when cool, washed out in cold water and dried in the shade. 
The colour is fast. If ground turmeric is added tothe #yaw decoction (one 
part turmeric to three parts myaw), the mixture boiled, and cotton or silk 
dyed in it as above described, a variety in the shade results, depending on 
the amount of turmeric. 

A cream colour is obtained from the satthwa (s082g8) prepared in the 
same manner as nyaz (ep0>). No mordant is used. 

Thayetngapyaung (o0q05ce(928) bark, boiled and prepared in the same 
way, gives a khaki colour 

In Pegu, the bark of the taungthale (coor&00cd) boiled gives a light 
yellow colour, and the same is obtained in Pyinmana from a decoction of 
yon (98) bark and leaves. : 

In Tharrawaddy, Pakdkku, and elsewhere a yellow is obtained from a 
decoction of fine shreds of cocoanut bark. 7 

A reddish yellow (54) is obtained in Mandalay by taking silk dyed 
orange and dyeing it in safflower (oq:0$s) and a little indigo, with lime juice 
or alum water as a mordant. 


D.—Black (20905). 

In Pyinmana, Tharrawaddy, and elsewhere mon (482) fruit are well 
pounded and soaked for two days in water in which is mixed earth-soap ; 
cotton or silk is immersed in this and dried. The operation is repeated 
three times daily for six days to obtain a dull black. 

In Tharrawaddy, the cloth is soaked in an infusion of pounded panga 
(o§ols) and ¢rtsern (005:8§) fruit, and dried in the sun, The soaking 
and drying are repeated three times. Finally the cloth is immersed in 
swamp mud or an infusion of iron filings. A good black is obtained. 

In Mandalay, the procedure is to immerse silk in an infusion of rusty iron, 
bitter rice-water, and pounded dandéthi (a§08s). 

In Prome, a solution of pounded panga fruit, jaggery, heated iron, and 


vinegar gives the same effect. Decoction of sappan wood (08§209 05) will 
improve the colour. 
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In Magwe, a fast jet black is obtained by boiling powdered madama bark 
in water (30 #¢ca/s to 2 quarts of water) till half the water is evaporated 
and in the remainder immersing cotton twist three or four times. One 
part gtbyuth (B:(j8s), two parts panga fruit, and one part rusty iron are 
then mixed in water and placed in the sun for three or four days till fer- 
mentation sets in. Then the cotton, dyed as described, is immersed in this 
several times. 

In Tavoy and Lower Burma generally, kyasu fruit (f}qo8s) gives a 
similar dye. The fruit is boiled till the hard shell softens, a handful of iron 
filings is added, and the chatty placed in the sun for six or seven days. 
The liquid is strained off and silk or cotton immersed. The colour is not 
fast. 


In Rangoon, the cloth dyed in the pounded fyasu fruit infusion is dipped 
in a solution of jaggery and heated iron (one and half viss jaggery and three 
viss iron in eight gallons of water). This solution takes fifteen days to 
mature. A deeper black is obtained by repeating the immersions, 

Another process is to mix powdered Ayazu fruit and iron filings, boil in 
palm-vinegar and water till half has evaporated. Sometimes a decoction 
of Amarantus spinosus (or8tgg05) is added. 


In the Lower Chindwin district a black dye (a3cqp&) is obtained by mix- 
ing chips of pa/an and yén bark in equal parts and boiling till two-thirds 
water have evaporated. The remainder is strained off in a separate chatty. 
Cotton is immersed and dried in the sun. This process is repeated three 
times a day for three days. 

Cotton thus dyed is soaked for three days in a liquid prepared by mixing 
dry panga and stbyu fruit, reduced to powder, and old iron in country 
vinegar made of rice- water. 

A dark brown (a99§) in Lower Chindwin is obtained from the leaves of 
the saukpin (coo20508), a species of coffee wort generally found in marshy 
places. The leaves are boiled till two-thirds water have evaporated. The 
remainder is poured over white cloth ((g§) till thoroughly saturated, then 
hung in the sun to dry, and at night soaked in muddy water. Continuing 
the operation for four days a dark brown is obtained. 


In Tharrawaddy, a dark grey is obtained by dyeing cloth, already dyed in 
thidin (Boo&s) and lac (QS), in a solution of iron filings, panga fruit, 
jaggery, and cutch (gs). 

A similar effect is produced by soaking cloth dyed in a decoction of the 
bark and leaves of the taukkyan (coo205(09) in swamp mud. The mud, 
which acts as a mordant, must be quite free from sand. This process is 
followed for dyeing fishing-nets. The dye is not permanent, but is used 
when cutch is not available, though it is doubtful whether it has the same 
beneficial effect of preserving the cotton. 


Cloth dyed with madama or with te (cop8), at first red, turns black if 
the bath in the dye is repeated. 


In Théngwa, the famayauk (coorcepod) is also used for dyeing cotton 
black. 
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Cloth dyed red with 2adu (093) becomes black if soaked in an orange 
liquid prepared by mixing molasses (co$soqo5) and heated iron in water, 
and allowing to stand for ten days. To obtain a fast black and to prevent 
chemical rot, the cotton must be washed at once in clear water. 

The tamasdék bark (coe&seqg05) is used for dyeing nets black, 

Lein (088) bark is used in the same way. 

The bark /amu (coq), which grows in great profusion in tidal creeks, is 
used for giving a black colour to Turkey red. 

Violet (32(QscepS) is obtained in Amherst from an infusion of equal 
parts of madama and (oloon200c(Q) pataga thabye, a species of eugenia. 


E.— Orange (88¢05¢533). 


In Tavoy, durtan ash, which acts as a mordant, is mixed with an infusion 
of ¢4tdin seeds (arnotto) (1 Ib. ash for 1 viss silk). Yarn boiled in this 
acquires an orange colour. Chalk (¢(g(j) added (ro ticals for every viss 
of silk) darkens the tint. 

Thidin seeds (o8008:¢q) used alone do not give a permanent dye. 

In Mandalay, earth-soap is used to make the colour fast and brilliant. 
Knead fifty ¢reals thidin seeds in a solution of twenty ¢rea/s earth-soap and 
a light orange is obtained. 

In Pegu, the same result is obtained by using powdered alum and ash of 
plantain leaf instead of earth-soap. 

Another shade is obtained in Mandalay by mixing turmeric (ag&) and 
thidinhm6n (Booksg §) (fifteen ticals sanwin to five thidinhmén) in water, 
and immersing in this the silk previously soaked in a solution of plantain ash. 

This colour is said to be fast and not affected by washing. 

Thidinhmén is the red mealy powder that covers the capsules of the 
Rotilera tinctoria. It is only used in combination with turmeric. It 
comes from the Shan States. 


F.—Green (3088s). 


(a) Produced by mixing yellow (a90}) and blue (a>). 

(4) From green dye plants. 

(c) Dye first in nyaw (p09) and turmeric (s&s), and then in mégys or 
mégale. 

Dye first in syaw alone, and then in mégyi or mégale. The depth of 
green depends on the number of immersions in indigo. 

In Myingyan, a green is said to be obtained by dipping the article dyed 
black in an infusion of 2/thi (Bso3s) and alum water (soyoo5qS), the 
depth of green depending on the strength of the black dye. 

In Mandalay cotton or silk dyed orange in sanwin and thidinkmon is 
dyed green in an indigo solution. 

(6) An infusion of the leaves of the ¢ainbawmebin (cogad2d08), a species 
of the indigo plant, treated in the same way as the blue indigo plant, dyes 
cloth green. Lime added gives a deeper shade. 


49 
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The leaves of the papaya (ooc05208) are macerated in water ; yarn dipped 
in the infusion obtained and boiled till half has evaporated acquires a dark 
green colour: (four viss leaves are used for one viss yarn). 


The Amarantus spinosus (on8t49305), prepared in the same way, also 
produces a green, and so does the gwedauk (og%cc0205), prepared in the 
same way. The latter colour is not fast. 


The thinbawmesali (oo¢052d0,0808), prepared in the same way, also gives 
a green, which is deepened by the addition of lime. 


G.—Pink (o$secp&). 


The safflower (ogsgio$s) grows wild all over Upper Burma. The flow- 
ers are gathered and washed till they are cleared of a yellow exudation, 
then soaked and kneaded, till all the pink colour is expressed, in a solution 
of earth-soap or plantain ash. Silk immersed in this acquires a pink 
colour. 

A reddish pink is obtained in Henzada by taking three viss of safflower 
that has been cleared of the yellow matter and steeping it in water slightly 
coloured with indigo. When the safflower has lost all its colour, strain off 
and mix witha solution of pounded sithi (8208s), In this immerse the 
silk, The dye is said to be permanent. 


A light pink is obtained in Mandalay by dipping the silk dyed orange 
in a solution of safflower mixed with a little lime or 4i#dum juice or alum 
water (one ¢z¢a/ of these for every viss of silk). . 


H.— Purple ((joScagreapS). 


Cloth dyed red with ¢ht¢hauk and lac and again dyed in indigo becomes 
purple. ; 

Colour-printing on cotton and silk, only recently introduced into Burma, 
was first practised at Mandalay by the Manipur 
Mahommedans, the descendants of those carried off 
into captivity by the Burmese kings. 


The cloth, thickly plastered with lime starch, is spread over a stool in 
front of the operator, who squats onthe floor. The stamp employed—a 
small board, in size and appearance much like an old shoe-brush—is pressed 
on a colour pad and then on the cloth, the result of each application being 
a band of. wavy red stripes, about nine inches long and four inches broad, 
the direction and continuity of the stripes between one pressure and the 
next being only guided by the eye. Narrower stripes of green and pur- 
ple are afterwards interpolated by a second and third series of operations. 


Checks of various colours can also be printed on cotton or silk. Usually 
old clothes only are treated in this way. 


Another process is adopted for the re-dyeing of turbansand pawas. The 
web is stretched between supports. An implement consisting of a small 
board stuck over with short pegs of bamboo in the pattern of the desired 
spots is dipped in a vessel of melted bees-wax and applied to the cloth. 
The wax penetrating forms a spot on both sides asa resist against the 
action of the dye. The webis then passed five or six times through an 


Colour-printing. 


| 
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infusion of aniline dye and, after being dried, is washed inhot water. The 
wax melts off and the white spots appear. These spots can be painted by 
hand as desired. 

A white flower pattern is obtained in the same way. 

Flowers can be stamped on the cloth, some juice (co@acos) of the ¢raga- 
canth tree being mixed with the aniline dye to give it a consistency and 
prevent it running. 

The charge for re-dyeing a /ungyt is usually one rupee, a handkerchief 
with white flowers, or spots, four annas, and with coloured flowers four to 
eight annas. 

‘The method of polishing the material after dyeing is the same in all 
cases. The silk or cloth is first thoroughly dried, then wrapped round a 
hard wooden roller and covered with a thin cloth. The roller is then 

laced on a heavy polished wooden slab ; a similar slab, having two project- 
ing ridges on the upper surface, is placed upon it. 

The operator stands on the upper slab and rocks it with his feet, holding 
on to a beam above. 


The roller rapidly revolving between the polished wooden surface gives 
a gloss to the silk or cotton cloth. 

Dyeing with indigenous dye-stuffs is, as an industry, almost extinct. A 
few families here and there still earn a precarious living as dyers, but their 
number is rapidly diminishing. 

In the Lower Chindwin district the process of dyeing cloth red with 


madder for the upper part (socoaSc0§) of tameins takes upwards of thirty 
days to complete and the profits are practically msl :— 


Rs, 4. PB. Rs. a. P. 


Six pieces dyed cloth sag rr: a) 
(a) Cost of six pieces white cloth 600 aoeds 
(8) Six viss of madder oo 0 30 tens 
ts) One viss of ntbase-gale ... 10 0 ‘ 
d) Sixty #cals sessamum oil 0 8 O we 
(e) Salt earth or ashes vee o 10 712 0 
Profit ... ue 140 
Buddhist robes (oonS$s) take four days to dye— 
Rs. a. P. 
(a) Seven viss jack-wood enough for dyeing 
five chatht ca) te as 0 10 Oo 
(b) Coolie hire one man for four days eee 1 oo 
fc) Fuel ... eos ose see o 6 o 
Total oon 2 0 0 


Charge for dyeing five ¢kathi robes ve 2 8 o 
Profit wee eee ane o 8 o 


The charge for dyeing— 
One thinbaing (008298), upper robe we o 4 «#0 


One dkathi (G08) a 
tk (98 a 1 0 0 
One dugék (q 98) eae 
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Aniline dyes have displaced all other native products, except in places 
where there is no bazaar. ; 

To conclude, dyeing in Burma is as rude as it was ages ago, and any im- 
provement in colour, or production of a new one, has been rather a happy 
accident than the outcome of the application of rules of chemistry, and no 
better results can be expected till the properties of the various dye-stuffs are 
investigated and the natives taught how to turn them to practical use. 


In a country where chemical science may be said to be unknown we 
naturally cannot look for any of those signs of progress which in Europe 
have marked the application of that science to the art of dyeing. Hitherto 
Europeans have not interested themselves in Burmese dye-stuffs. In India 
the manufacture of indigo has been brought as near perfection as possible, 
while in Burma the old methods of cultivation prevail and the indigo pro- 
duced is of an inferior quality and totally unfit for export. 


Dye plants of Burma. 
Vernacular name. English name. Scientific name. 
I. oes (mégyt) Indigo .. Ruellia indigofera. 
2.  coccos (mézgale) ... oes 
3.  dQEsBroE (méyaing- Indigofera. 
gytbin). 
4. (Bodeq (Ayetsu) Castor-oil ' Ricinus communis. 
5+ ¢(egrSag> (4yaungya)} Trumpet flower Bignonia Indica. 
6. 009 (thameé) ... | Not known Avicennia officinalis. 
7. coc3r8s (tanaung)... ve Acacta leucophlaa. 
8. oS$aypSs (magyt) ...| Tamarind Tamarindus Indica. 
g. Mbtpgod (Ainnunm;) Nepaul spinach Amarantus spinosus. 
10. 00> (thaminsa)...| Not known Not known. 
11, G9205 (shauk) Large citron _—_.... | Citrus Bergamta. 
12. 6q205yS (shaukpok) | Double-leaved citron | Citrus torosa. 
13. 005 (palan) r++ | Not known Bauhinia diphylla. 
14. 0220595 (daukyat) Applewort Photinia serratifolia. 
15. colodo& (paukpin)... | Not known Butea frondosa. 
16. 8s08 (stbtn) ses Junjube ... | 2ésyphus Sujuba. 
17. sE(9Es (ingyin) ... | Not known .. | Shorea Siamenst's. 
18, 08009 (thitya) pe Shorea obtusa, 
19. S008 (¢hidin) _... | Arnotto ... | Bixa orellana, 
20. cooks (yamin) ... | Not known .| Aporosa villosa. 
21. codcolod (¢hsthauk) Not known. 
22. Golsccos (nrbase) .., | Madder | Morinda cttrifolia. 
23. Golsccoscoceos (niba- | Small madder ». | Morinda persicacfolsa- 


segale). 
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Dye plants of Burma. 


- Vernacular name. English name. Scientific name. 
24. =e (cofecgs)(bandue)| Not known ... | Careya arborea. 
25. B§spoo5 a Sappan : ... | Cesalpinia sappan. 
26. & (pyx) Mangrove ... |RArsophora conjugata 
27. of (thabyu) ...| Waterdillenia ...| Dillenta scabra. 
28. 8ccor (padauh)... | Padauk .. | Pterocarpus Indicus. 
29. cwcdad (lettok) .., | Not known ... | Holarrhena antidysen- 
tertca. 
30. 00(B& (Aabyatny) ... ree Dalbergta glauca. 
31. 939 (madama) he iss 
32. ©20000) (malaka) ... ‘ve Unknown, but not the 
Psidium guava. 
33- (Ge8eé (dyisin) aay Antidesma paniculata. 
34+ $0 (nade) oy ts Unknown. 
35. 93898 (seyst) ae oes Acacta pennata. 
36. 9 (sha) .., | Cutch + | Acacta catechu. 
37. Q (médn) ... | Unknown ... | Diospyros. 
38. o§$ole (panga) a 5 Terminalia tomentosa. 
39. 005085 (thitsein) ... eee Terminalia bellerica. 
40. cohdeB8: (danddthi) 4 Unknown. 
4l. ands 8 (sansctht) . . i eee Do. 
42. Bafic8s (stbyutht) ... Otaheite gooseberry eee long? 
oltus. 
43. (kyasu) Terminalia chebula, 
44. GooroSo0& (saukpen) Spindle tree ay pgs integrt- 
olta. 

-45- ceoz05 {oH (taukkyan)| Unknown ». | Terminalia alata. 
46. coorccpad (tamayauh) ams Rondeletia tinctoria. 
47- covésagcd Gamase) wee Agyneta coccinea. 

48. cog (/amu) fee Sonneratia actda. 
49. ol oocoz006(G (pataga- ial Eugenia. 
thabye). 
50. scord8a0&3 (¢awthi-) | Wild arnotto .. | Rottlera tinctorta. 
din). 
51. nooeken (thinbawmeé) \Unknown ... | Unknown. 
52. cocoBo0é (¢hinbawbin) | Papaya ... | Papaya carica. 
53. 33600205 (gwedauk) | Unknown ... | Comnarus speciosa. 


54. cmccdSodac8(thinbaw-| Winged cassia _... | Cassta alata. 
mesalt. 
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Dye plants of Burma. 
Vernacular name. | English name. Scientific name. 
55- sgto$s (sudan)... | Safflower ... | Carthamus tinctortus. 
56. mod (fama) 368 Gum-arabic ... | Tragacanthus. 
57. © (¢e) .». | Chinese date ++ | Diospyros kakt. 
58. ays (Ayn) «| Teak ; we | Tectona Grandts. 
59. §g&s (sanwin) «es | Turmeric 1 | Curcuma longa. 
. 38 (kyanan) ... | Unknown «+ | Zylocarpus. 

61. sogs(nadu) se $e Combretum apetalum. 
62. coSsSs00905 (s#antn- | Horse mango + | Mangifera fetida. 

thayet)- 
63. 8 (peinne) | Jack... + | Artocarpus integri- 

Solita. 
64. scoradg> (¢auésha),..) Chaste tree see | Vitex arborea. 
65. cporS0& (nyaungoin) | Fig... .. | Freus Inadsca. 
66. cocd$s (¢hingan) ...| Unknown | ... | Hopea odorata. 
67. spor (nyaw) ae atk Morinda exserta. 
68. GporS$ (nyaungni) | Red pipul ... | Ficus Indica. 
69. co0d5ag08 (satthma) .., | Unknown | Pandanus odoratis- 
simus. 

7O. cq%5ecGo& (thayet- ey Mangifera Indica. 

ngepyaunt) 4 P 
71. coorso0c3 (¢#aung- ee Garcinia Roxburghit. 

thale is 

72, G08 Goad ae ae Anogeissus acuminata 
73. Ss (dn) «s. | Cocoanut -.. | Cocos unctfera. 
74. 8S (len) ... | Unknown ... | Lerminalia btalata. 


Mr. H. G. A. Leveson gives the following account of dyes 
and dyeing in the Shan States :— 


“ Dyeing as an industry is seldom or never the sole object of an individual 
or household. With the exception of indigo, the majority 

Dyeing in the of plants used for dyeing are found wild. A considera- 
Shan States. ble proportion of the indigo produced in the country is 
grown in odd corners of vegetable gardens, and only in sufficient quantities 
for the house to which it belongs. Where importations of ready-made gar- 
ments have not found their way, and cloths are for the most part home-dyed, 
every woman may be said to be her own dyer. Economy of labour or mate- 
rials is therefore not regarded, so that the process of manipulation varies 
greatly in different parts of the country, and, though the quantity and dura- 
bility of a dye depend toa large extent on the exact proportion of the ingre- 
dients of which it is composed and on the length of time occupied in each 
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part of the process, these details depend greatly on chance and the fancy 
of the operator. . 

“Made-up clothing and Manchester goods, white and coloured, con- 
stitute a large portion of the annual imports into the Shan States; ani- 
line dyes also are now imported in considerable quantities, and used in all 
parts of the country. So far east as Kéngting, tins of dyes of all colours 
are exposed for sale in every large bazaar, and evenin Mong Hsing (now 
French territory) aniline dyes are in common use and superseding native pro- 
ductions. In the neighbourhood of all the large centres of population and 
trade, the ordinary Shan wears nothing but imported goods, so that dyeing 
as an industry is practised chiefly by the comparatively less civilized hill 
tribes, and by the Shans proper only in outlying districts. Thus the Taung- 
thus and Taungyos, even in the Myelat, where Burma is within reach, are 
still very conservative in their habits of clothing, and wear, both men and 
women, indigo-dyed cotton. The scattered Yang tribes may be roughly 
divided into the Black Yang, who dye with indigo and dress in black, and 
the Red Yang, who dye with lac and dress in red and white striped smocks. 
The Shans of the Northern States and the Hkéns or Eastern Shans of Kéng- 
ting wear, as a rule, either undyed or indigo-dyed home-spun; and among 
the hill tribes of Kéngtang, the Kaw, Kwi, and Muhsé, nothing but indigo- 
dyed home-spun is ever worn. In M6ng Nai or Mawkmai, on the other hand, 
home-dyed clothes are seldom or never to be seen, except on bazaar days 
when the Yangs come in from the surrounding hill villages, nor would many 
purely native-dyed garments be met with in a tour round the bazaars of the 
Inleywa lake in Yawnghwe State. Even in Méng Pawn, although indigo is 
grown on hills overlooking the State, foreign dye is imported and used ; it 
is found to be more durable and not more expensive, as a single dip in the 
dye is enough, whereas with the native production several dips are necessary 
before a sufficiently deep colour can be obtained. 


‘‘ Indigo is by far the most extensively used dye in the Shan States. Two 
varieties of the plants are recognized ; both are known as 
Aun, but the rarer small-leaved variety is distinguished by 
the name of 4am from the more common broad-leaved plant; they are said 
to yield equally good dye. The plant appears to flourish most at high ele- 
vations and is grown extensively in the higher ranges of the Myelat (in the 
Pangtara, Loilén, Kyawkku-hsiwan, Pangmi, and Hsaménghkam States) on 
the higher slopes of the Loi Hum range, the eastern watershed of the Pawn 
stream, which derivesits name from the plant, and among the loftier ranges 
of the Kéngtiing State east of the Salween. Too much heat is said to be injuri- 
ous to its growth. When cultivated in the lower valleys, it is usually plant- 
ed in the shade of a tree, and even then, without careful tending, dies as a 
rule in the hot weather. When grown in the hills aJso, plots of ground are 
selected at the bottom of a steep-sided valley so as to afford shelter from the 
sun as far as possible, and in more open country the shady side of large 
trees or rocks is preferred. Protection is thus afforded also from heavy 
dews, which are said to injure the leaves. Much moisture is not considered 
desirable, and the plants are never either irrigated or watered, even 
in the hot weather. Brackish soil appears to be the most suitable, but as 
the plant is fairly hardy, the ground is not manured, although in favourable 
spots it may be kept under indigo for as Iong as ten or twelve years con- 


Indigo. 
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secutively. It is never grown from seed; in fact it is often said by the un- 
sophisticated to have no seed. At the beginning of the rains the shrub is 
cut down to the ground, the lower part of the stock is cut off and thrown 
away, and the upper part with the young leaves is planted in the ground. 
It is scldom grown sufficiently for plucking within a year, but during the 
succeeding rains the full grown leaves are plucked for use. A very well- 
grown plant is capable of sustaining as many as five pluckings in a year— 
once a month during the rains an@ once more during the dry weather—but 
two or three pluckings are considered a fair annual yield. At the beginning 
of the next rains it is again cut down, and the cuttings planted; the old 
roots also grow up again, but after three or four cuttings it begins to fall off 
in leaf-bearing power. A full-grown shrub has from six to twelve separate 
stalks and stands up to three feet high; if not cut down, it will grow higher, 
but is apt to straggle, and the leaves are as a rule poor. The leaves when 
plucked are placed at once in a large wooden trough and covered with 
water, where they are left till they are rotten, which takes from three to ten 
days, according to the weather and time of year. They are taken out, rub- 
bed and squeezed into the water, and thrown away ; slaked lime is added, 
roughly in the proportion of about three and a half viss of lime to fifteen of 
fresh leaves. Too much lime renders the dye poor ; if too little is added, it 
does not mix properly; but the ingredients are never weighed, each indivi- 
dual trusting to luck and his own instinct as tothe amounts required. The 
lime is thoroughly mixed and kneaded and the surplus water gradually 
poured away, the remainder being further strained through a fine woven 
basket. In this form it is sold in the bazaar, wrapped in leaves and of 
about the consistency of putty. As mentioned above the process of mani- 
pulation varies in different parts of the country. Thus in the Myelat the 
leaves are boiled instead of soaked in cold water, and in parts of Kéngting 
the leaves are first pounded in a mortar—they are always apparently treat- 
ed when green—and lime is always added when the dye is produced on a 
large scale. When required for dyeing it is mixed with about twice its 
volume of water that has been strained through ashes and a little extra 
slaked lime, and left to stand for twelve hours, after which it is ready for use. 


Cotton is dyed either in the hank or woven in the piece; it is washed 
first in ash-water, which cleans it and makes it take the dye better, and 
then kneaded with the hand in the dye mixture and taken out again and 
dried, the process being repeated until the required shade is obtained. 
Here again individual fancy plays its part. In parts of Kéngtang the dye 
mixture is lett to stand several days covered up in a cool secluded place 
during which time no one is allowed to look at it, as by so doing the 
dye is said to be spoilt. Some fermentation or chemical action apparently 
sets, in as the mixture is not considered satisfactory unless it is seething 
and frothy. In some places it is put to dry in the sun; in others it is 
said that drying in the sun prevents the dye from taking properly ; 
sometimes a darker colour is produced by adding solutions made by boiling 


down chips of the black varnish tree, (Shan oS, Burmese 205cor) or of the 


sappan (Shan C68, Burmese o3$:9005). Sugarcane juice is also added 


when cotton is not taking colour properly. Native liquor, the juice of the pa- 
paya fruit, or sessamum oil is also occasionally added. The oil is said to make 
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the colour brighter ; the effect of the other ingredients is not known. Sub- 
seauent washing in a solution made by boiling the seeds of the vim (Shan, 


oH8d5, Burmese 9$9c5<d08s) isa method adopted in Kéngtang to darken 


the colour, especially in dyeing Manchester calicos and drills. It does not. 
appear to be necessary to fix the dye after the above treatment, but fixing 
processes of various kinds are very commonly adopted. Sometimes the 
dyed cotton is buried in wet clay for a few hours and then washed out. 


Sometimes solutions of the barks of the chestnut (Shan, eof) or other 
trees (Shan aie) of 88H age oo &; Burmese qoood, and other spe- 


cies not identified) are used for this purpose. The process does not appear to 
be wasteful, as the surplus dye stuff is left in the cauldron till next required, 
more ashwater or dye paste being added as found necessary; but, as 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, where imported dye is available, 
the home production is falling out of use, the former being easy of manipu- 
lation and yielding more satisfactory results. As a consequence, the retail 
price of dye paste, which some years ago was from four to eight annas per 
viss, is now one and a half to three or at most four annas per viss. 

“ A party of Shans from Rangoon, connected with the indigo trade, visited 
the Loihun indigo country some few years ago and experimented with the 
plants grown there, boiling the leaves down by a process of their own. 
They are reported to have said that the Loihun plant was too coarse or wild, 
and would not yield sufficiently good dye to be worked at a ade If this 
is the case, when the country is brought within the reach of a railway, it 
might be worth while introducing a more productive specee of the plant 
with a view to supply local requirements and, if successtul, for export also. 
Without a more authoritative expert opinion it is, however, not safe to say 
that the species now grown is unsatisfactory, as the method of treatment 
may possibly be at fault. 

“Without carefully prepared statistics, it is difficult to gauge with any 
accuracy the extent of the outturn. Mr. Browne estimates ninety viss of 
soft indigo as the annual yield of two acres. From enquiries in the Loi- 
hun district I estimated fifty viss of green leaves per acre for each pluck- 
ing. This would produce about twenty-four viss of soft indigo for each 
plucking, or from fifty to sixty viss per annum; but the figures cannot be 
taken as more than a rough approximation. Mr. Browne estimates the 
total annual output in the Myelat at 30,000 viss, which, at the rate of 
ninety viss from two acres, would imply an area of about 666 acres under 
indigo. The total area of the indigo gardens in the Southern Shan States, 
including Kéngtang, would be about four times as great, or, say, 2,500 
acres ; but the data available are so scanty that it would not be safe to ac- 
cept this figure as anything like accurate.” 

Stick-lac is found in different parts all over the Shan States, but 
it seems to be only in Karen-ni that its pro- 
: duction is stimulated artificially. Elsewhere, 
if a tree happens to be attacked, or settled on by the insect, the 
deposit is collected when it is found. The Red Karens, however, 
carefully foster the growth. The insects are grafted during the 
dry weather on the larger branches of such trees as experience has 

: 50 


Lac. 
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‘shown to be most favourable to their growth. The most common 
species are the pauk (colo5), the gyo (of), and certain varieties of 
the ficus or nyaung-bin. The insects apparently remain dormant 
or quiescent for some months, but during the rains increase and 
multiply and cover all the smaller twigs of the tree with their de- 
posit to the thickness of about half an inch, in the form of brown 
cells, in which they live. At the end of the rains the twigs with the 
stick-lac are lopped off, but a few are left to spread in the following 
year over the newly formed twigs and to be grafted on other trees, 

The cut off twigs are then spread in the sun, and the insects, having 
no longer the nourishment obtained from the living tree, soon die, 
The stick-lac is then exported in this form, twigs and all. It is 
prepared for local use to a small extent only, and in the following 
way,— The twigs when thoroughly dried in the sun are pounded ina 
wooden mortar, much in the same way as paddy is husked. The 
powder is then placed in a close-woven bamboo basket and shaken 
up well with water. A part, which is called the blood of the insect, 
but probably contains a solution of some of the cellular structure, 
is disolved and strained off. This is used as a red dye, and it is 
with this dye that the characteristic trousers of the Karen-ni are 
coloured. The remainder is used as a primitive sealing wax, chiefly 
for fixing knife-blades into their handles and other similar purposes. 
A comparatively low temperature is sufficient to soften it enough 
for this purpose. 

Mr. Leveson notes that, though lac is most common in Karen-ni, 
it is found on the high ground to the west of Mawk Mai, in Kéng 
Tawng, and other States where there is dry, open country. The 
favourite trees are most varieties of ficus and bufea ; also chestnuts, 
tawng, the Burmese o268 (4athit), besides others. A certain 
amount is exported, but not much. Small quantities may be seen 
at the druggist’s stalls in most bazaars. 

Mr. Leveson continues :— 


“ Besides indigo and lac no other dyes are produced in large quantities, 

but a list is given below of the principal plants used for dyeing in different 

arts of the country. Methods of manipulation vary so greatly that only a 
ew lecal peculiarities need be mentioned :— 


(a) Red (darkish purple), from the heart-wood of the sappan tree 
(Shan, c6& ; Burmese, o8$ 9005), This is sometimes used in 


combination with saffron (Shan, gARESS ; Burmese, 
o30§8). 
“ (6) Red (terra-cotta), from the root of the ssa plant (Shan, 807 ; 


Burmese, $o]s) used a good deal by the Red Yangs as an alter- 
native to lac, 
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“(c) Red (bright), from the root of the mai hAsalak tree (Shan, 
o'00009 ; also called o'609], Burmese matyaw). 


“ (d) Red, from the berry of the mak hpawng (Shan, CARE; Bur- 
mese, o800&3), of which there are two varieties, with large and 
small berries respectively. 

“(e) Yellow, from turmeric roots (Shan, 982 ; Burmese, $962) 


dried and pounded. 
“( f) Yellow, from the roots of the saffron plant. 
“ G; Light blue, from the bark of the “green bark” tree (Shan, 


af EBS ; Burmese, cal&to[gés305). The peculiarity of this 


dye is that it cannot be dried in sunlight, but only in the mists 
so common in the Shan valleys in the early mornings, from No- 
vember to March; the yarn is therefore dyed in the evening 
and exposed to dryall night. This tree is not common excep- 
in the Mongyan circle of Kéngtang, where the dye is print 
cipally produced (and where the fog is said to be particularly 
thick in the morning). It is much fancied by the Shan ladies 
of Kéngting for their jackets. 

“(h) Green, light, from a combination of the above with saffron. 
Many of the above are used in combination with each other 
and with indigo: thus various shades of green are produced 
by different proportions of indigo with turmeric, or saffron, 
and of purples and oranges with these and aida or hsalak. 

“For pongyis’ robes chips of the jack-fruit tree boiled down form the ortho- 
dox dye (Shan, oHo8S ; Burmese, 83). This tree is therefore never used 
for the purpose by the laity. 

“The cultivation of silk is confined to a few restricted localities in the 
south-east part of the Lai Hka State, in the Laklai circle of Méng Sit State, 
and in the south-west of the Myelat. In Méng Sit the only dyes, besides the 
imported colours used, are indigo, ##ba, and saffron. The process appears 
to be similar to that for cotton, but the silk is always dyed before weaving. 

“ A number of trees and shrubs furnish fixing agents. Besides those men- 
tioned above, solutions of the juice of the following fruits are used both 
with imported and native-made dyes :— 


; Shan. Burmese. 
05g 5 (mak-tawi). eget: (Awethi). 
of59g (mak-hkampawm), Brljo8s (sibyutht). 
oAQe (mak-kawn). oo&g$3083 (kamuths), 
0ABq5 (mak-en). oqr0508s (shaukthi). 


‘For péngyis' robes a solution of the scorched leaves and twigs of the 
smaller variety of the daukyat tree (Shan, Godan? ; Burmese, ecora5qS) 


is employed, the ashes of the larger variety (Shan, 80508) being used for the 
same purpose by the laity. Many of the above-noted dyes are also used as 
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washes for colouring paper, for adorning the characteristic decorations so 
common in all religious festivals. Several other preparations are used for 
the same purposes ; among others are solutions of the following :— 


“‘(a) Red leaves of the dutea (Shan, Q'S, mai kao; Burmese, 
Golodv& paukpin). 

*‘() Light red flowers of the roselle (Shan, 5039, hpak hsumpu ; 
Burmese, gaol §, Ayinbaung). 


“ ic) Green fruit of the nwapad? (Shan, oSood, mak-hsak; Bur- 
mese, 3220088.) 


“(d) Green leaves ofa species of pea-vine (Shan, 96088, Ato tep). 
“ The colour is applied to the paper with a cloth, but no fixative is used.” , 


Mr. T. H. Giles gives the following account of the dyeing pro- 
cesses of Karen-ni. Though every woman in Karen-ni prepares the 
dyes and weaves the cotton fabrics for the use of her family, yet— 


‘*The dyeing of textile substances in Karenni can hardly be termed an 
industry as it may be in the Lake district of the Yawng Hwe State, where 
cotton and silk are largely dyed and woven into fabrics of characteristic 
pattern, often sold beyond the district. 

‘‘The materials used by the Karenni in dyeing cotton are found in forests 
and jungles near the villages, and are entirely vegetable, both dyes and 
mordants, with the exception of cochineal. Aniline dyes and dyed stuffs 
are, however, rapidly making their way. Even of the two blankets, the red 
and the yellow, used by the Talai, the ruling race in Eastern Karenni and 
Bawlaké, the red is entirely made of cotton bought ready dyed in Taungu. 
The yellow, however, still continues to be made out of cotton dyed with 
the simple materials at their disposal. 


“‘ The material used by this tribe are the rhrzonus of turmeric which 

‘Tutus Aves produce a yellow dye. ‘The leaves of the pepasun 

— (O Q$), a kind of bean much in use amongst the 

people as an article of food, produces a beautiful pale but bright green. 

Cochineal, the dried body of a species of insect, the coceus lacca, produces 

a beautiful crimson and scarlet colour. This insect is very carefully preserv- 

ed in Karenni for stick-lac, which is a large source of profit to the cultivator 
and the traders from Yawng Hwe, who are the chief purchasers. 

“Indigo is not cultivated in Karenni, but the dye or the dyed stuffs are 
bought in the Loikaw and Loi Ngiin bazaars. The mordants used are the 
leaves, bark, and roots of the daukyat (coooohgS—Simplocos spicata) for 
fixing the crimson, The fruit of the Phy/lanthus embelia (B1{3), the fruit of 
the paw (GO])) a species of the terminalia genus of plants, and the fruit 
of the hog plum are all used for fixing the green and yellow. 

‘The colours employed in dyeing the cotton stuffs by the Red Karen are 
crimson, yellow, green, blue, dark and light, and 
black. All these colours, with the exception of the 


yellow, green, and black, are procured from the same sources as by the 
Talai tribe. 


Karenni dyes. 
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“The yellow is produced froma mixture composed of the rhiszonus of the 
turmeric with the flower of the du¢ea tree, 

“The green is produced from a mixture of the a@§, a kind of bean, mixed 
With a small quantity of turmeric. 

“The black is produced from the leaves of the oBs(j tree (the thorns of 
which are used by the pémgyis for brushing the teeth), after being soaked 
in a decoction of which the cotton is put into a buffalo wallow. 

“ Mordants.—The mordant used for fixing and making permanent the 
crimson dye produced from the lac is the fruit of the Phyllanthus embelia, 
the fruit of the gwe, a species of the ¢erminalia genus, and the fruit of the 
($3028§) Bommathern, the hog-plum. The latter is said to be much more 
trustworthy than the others. 

For fixing the. yellow dye, the leaves and stalks of the camphor tree 
(Laurus camphora) are used. 

For fixing the green no mordant is used; the use of a small quantity of 
turmeric is said to act instead. No mordant is used to fix the black ; plac- 
ing the cotton in a buffalo wallow for a night or two is found sufficient. 

“The characteristic dyes of the Bré and Padaung are :— 

Brick-red.—This dye is produced from the root of a tree called by the 
Brés sawku, said to be found only in portions of the Bré country and near 
Tithasaw in Taungu district; the tree is said to be large with big leaves. 
I could not obtain the Burmese name; but I believe it to be the ¢ernnyet 
(B§sp005), the sappan tree, from which madder is produced. 


Yellow.—This dye is produced from the kernel of the nut of the padé 
tree (Burmese name not known). The nut is said to be round, of a yellow 
colour, with a kernal inside, and is grown by the villagers of Tha-aw and 
Prisa for the dye obtained. 

No mordants are used and are said not to be needed. 

“In the case of the Talai tribe the cotton to be dyed is rolakes | rubbed and 

. combed to remove all extraneous matter, and then dipped 

Dyeing process- jin a mordant prepared from the daukyat tree, the leaves, 
veanatnaia bark, and root of which are taken from the tree and cut 
up into small pieces, placed in a pot with a quantity of water, and boiled. 
This process produces a concoction of a sour, bitter, taste, into which the 
cotton is dipped, till thoroughly impregnated, and then placed in the sun to 
dry. The Karennis prepare their cotton in the same way, but in place of 
the daukyat take the fruit of the sthyu, gwé, and pauka trees, which they 
pound, place in a pot, and pour water on. When this has stood for some 
time, the cotton is left in the liquor for a night and is then dried in the sun. 
Both tribes effect the dyeing in the same way. 


“ The lac is taken from the tree, kept till dry, and then pounded in an 
ordinary paddy mortar to a fine dust. This is then taken out and placed in 
an ordinary wicker or cane basket, the bottom of which is covered with 
straw or cotton-seed to act as a filter. On this lac dust, which must be 
pressed down, is then poured water, which filtrates through the bottom -of 
the basket and is caught in a pot. This is the dye ready foruse. The first 
water to filter through is considered the best. The prepared cotton dyed is 
placed in the dye till the desired richness of tone has been obtained, and is 
then taken out and placed on a frame in the sun to dry. 
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“ The root of the sawkx is dug up and sliced into small pieces, which are 

F placed in a mortar and pounded. This is then sifted, and 

Bvicksted; the powder and small particles are placed in a bamboo 

(kyedauk), with the cotton to be dyed, and water is poured on. The bamboo 

is then placed over a fire and scorched. This brings the colour out. When 
the tint required is obtained the cotton is dried in the sun. 


“ The Talai place the tubers or r4zzonus of the turmeric plant in the sun 
Vell to dry, then cut them up into small pieces, and pound in 
cui a mortar with the fruit of the sthyu (Fujube) and gwd 
trees, till all has been reduced to a fine powder. This powder is then placed 
in a pot with the cotton to be dyed and watered. The cotton is allowed to 
soak for four or five days, then taken out, washed in fresh water, and starch- 
ed with rice water to give it substance and placed in the sun till dry, when 
it is ready for the loom. 

“ The Karenni tribe produce their yellow, which is more of an orange 
than the pure yellow of the Talai tribe, as follows :-— 

“ The tubers of turmeric are taken green, sliced up, and mixed witha small 
quantity of flowers of the du¢ea tree. This mixture is placed in a mortar 
and pounded to a powder. A small quantity of this powder is rubbed into 
the cotton to be dyed and the cotton is then placed in the mortar, covered 
with some of the powder, and lightly pounded till it takes the colour. It is 
then taken out and dried in the sun, before it undergoes the fixing process, 
for which the ashes of the leaves and stalks of the camphor tree (Lasrus 
camphor a) are used ; these are placed ina basket, pressed down, and water is 
poured on. The water which filters through is caught ina pot, and the dyed 
cotton is soaked in this for a day and then dried in the sun. 


“The Bré and Padaung tribes produce the yellow they use from the nut 
of what they call the padé tree. This nut is yellow and contains a kernel 
which is extracted and pounded to powder in a mortar; water is added to 
the powder and the cotton is boiled in this till the proper colour is obtained ; 
no mordant is used. 


“The Talai tribe pound the green leaves of the pépasun, add some water, 
and leave the cotton to soak for four or five days. It is 
then rinsed in clean water and a decoction of the pow- 
dered fruit of the s#yu is used as a mordant. The Karenni process differs 
somewhat. They take the leaves of the same bean plant and add turmeric, 
before pounding the whole to a green mash. Water is added, and the cotton 
is stirred about till the depth of colour is right. No mordantis used. The 
Bré and Padaung have no green dyes. 


“ The Talai tribe use no black. The Karenni produce their black, which is 

Black not of a very deep tint, in the following way,—The green 

; leaves of the tree called by the Burmese fapu (cog), by 

the Shans matst (o'8) are pounded toa mash and water is added. In 

this decoction the cotton lies for a night and is then left in a buffalo wallow 
for from twenty-four to thirty-six hours. No mordant is used, 

‘The Bré and Padaung tribes, although a black stripe appears in some of 


their cotton clothes, do not produce a black dye themselves, but b 
cotton ready dyed from the Karenni. a 


Green. 
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“In designs and blending of colour the tribes of Karenni are far behind 

: such tribes as the Taungyo and Intha, both of whom 

2. Reine produce head-dresses remarkable for their graceful design 

and harmonious blending of colour, to say nothing of the beautiful colour- 
ing of the ¢ameins woven by the Intha women. 

“ The Karenni affect simply horizontal or perpendicular stripes of red, 
green, blue, yellow, and white, the blue being always next to yellow ; but as 
the blue is invariably of a deep indigo it does not disturb one’s colour sense 
so much as when the brightest green is placed next a brilliant ‘scarlet-lake, 
Moreover, the women are as bad at weaving as the men are at cultivating 
the ground.” . 


POTTERY. 


There is reason to believe that the potters’ art in Burma was at 
one time much more highly developed than it is now, and it seems 
probable that this was due rather to the Méns than the Burmans. 
It is true that there is nothing so elaborate found, or has not yet 
been found, as the old Sawankalék pottery of Siam, but the ‘‘ Mar- 
tabans, ”’ the “ Pegu jars,” were famous all over the East for many 
centuries. Sir Henry Yule quotes references to them as early as 
1508, among others from Jarric, Thesaurus Rer. Indic, pt. ii, 389, 
“Vasa figulina quae vulgo Martabania dicuntur per Indiam nota 
SUNY cscs erent Per Orientem omnem, quin et Lusitaniam, horum est 
usus.” And Antoine Galland’s Journal in Constantinople says : ‘‘ Les 
Turcs en font un grand estime et acheptent bien cher a cause de la 
propriété qu’elle a de se rompre a la présence du poison.” Pegu 
jars are still made and are still popular, but they are no longer ex- 
ported even to India, where indeed they have learnt to make them. 


Mr. Taw Sein Ko, from whose monograph on pottery and glass- 
ware most of what follows is taken, thinks that the potter’s art 
came to Burma from China rather than from India, and this is sup- 
ported by the fact that, in proportion to the population, there are 
more potters’ villages in the Shan States than in Burma and that 
in many places, notably in Papun, the potters are emigrant Shans. 
There is, however, little doubt that the pottery of Burma, if it has 
not deteriorated, has certainly not improved beyond the level of 
excellence which it attained several centuries ago. 

“The art of pottery is practised only during the dry-weather months, 
that is to say from December till the end of March. In the rainy season 
the potters follow other occupations, mostly agriculture. In the rice-grow- 
ing districts of the Irrawaddy delta, Pegu, Twante in Hanthawaddy, and 
Bassein are the chief centres. Pegu is noted for its domestic pottery, and 
Twante for its glazed ware. ‘Pegu jars’ are manufactured at the latter 
place and are apparently of the same shape and size as the celebrated 
‘Martabans’ referred to above, which are the prototypes of the ‘ Marta- 
bans’ still made in Upper India. The vases and goblets or savats manu- 
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factured at Bassein possess some artistic merit. Flower-pots, recalling 
somewhat the ¢r#su/ emblem of Buddhism, are made in Bassein town, where 
the double potter’s wheel is in use. In the Tenasserim division the sparse- 
ness of population and backwardness of trade are somewhat compensated 
for by the fineness and elegance of the pottery manufactured at Tavoy 
and Papun. 

“The goblets of Tavoy (Figs. 7, 8, 9) are justly famous in the prov- 
ince. Their colour is black, and they keep the water deliciously cool. 
Many have to be filled with water from the bottom, which is provided with 
- a funnel-shaped aperture. The water is decanted through the horn-like 
spout. For utility, fineness, and elegance, the pottery manufactured by 
Shans at Papun is unrivalled throughout the province, and it is a pity that 
its sale is not extensive because it is not widely known on account of the 
comparative inaccessibility of the Salween district. ‘The report for the 
Salween district is appended below i” extenso :— 


“The clay used for pottery manufacture is found at Métharut chaung, 
about 4 mile from Papun. It is of a bluish black colour when taken from 
the stream, but turns red when burnt, unless ‘the green dye is put on. 


“It is dug up and pounded in a wooden mortar with a pestle, and strain- 
ed through a sieve made of bamboo, usually shallow, with the bottom per- 
forated to separate extraneous matter. 

‘A little water is mixed up till it becomes tenacious and then rolled with 
both hands to the thickness of a finger and the length of one foot. This 

repared clay is put round the rim of a wooden wheel-shaped circular 
Tame, six inches in diameter, and a hollow bamboo is attached to the 
centre of the frame and inserted on a stick fixed to the ground. 

“The wheel spins round and on it the clay is shaped by the hand of the 
potter with a piece of rag soaked in water. 

“The goblets are made up in four parts and then left todry. The out- 
turn is estimated at five or six goblets a day, and they are sold at four annas 
each. About twenty-five or thirty are put at atime in an oven hollowed 
out in the ground and fired the whole day. 


‘The ornamentation on the goblets is effected by an instrument having 
a little wheel with sharp points secured to the bamboo. 


_ “The manufacture of pottery at Métharut and Naungla villages, though 
limited at present, is entirely in the hands of the Shans, and consists of — 


Nos. 
Sheack oa oe ses Bete ove I, 2, 4. 
ea-pot oe . ave 
{ Spittoon tand 3 
Tee ewe eee ase oes 2 
‘aung liquor jars te vee 208 , 
Sheet II Flower vases ; a é : 


Sugar or pickle jars aie ees 

Water-jugs ... bes wee aes 8 
Oil-cups are also turned out and used for lighting pagodas, manasteries, 
&c., during festivals. 


“Pottery is said to have been first manufactured in Upper Burma. The 


tea-pots manufactured are of the same patterns as are common throughout 
the Shan States. 
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“The town of Pyinmana is noted for its ornamental pottery (v. figures 
11, 12 and 13). The clay used is of a darkish grey colour curiously mot- 
tled with rust-coloured spots, and is found on the banks of the Nagalaik 
chaung. Colonel W. F. H. Grey, Deputy Commissioner, writes :— 


“¢] forward three photographs showing different shapes in which these 
latter articles (flower-pots and stands) are made. To prevent mistakes it 
may be well to note that the stands and vases in the photographs are ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the actual size. 


““* The finished articles may either be dark, the colour of an ordinary 
Pegu jar, ora light yellow. To obtain the latter colour a thin coating of a 
material, which may be Fuller’s earth or Kaolin clay, is smeared over it 
after it has been shaped and before the glazing is applied. It is at this 
stage also that patches of colour are applied for further ornamentation. 
These are obtained by rubbing on the surface of the clay pounded sulphate 
of copper or blue vitriol. After the final burning the parts so heated appear 
green on the yellow ground, a result which seems to afford pleasure to the 
native mind. Ornamentation more in accordance with Western ideas is 
effected by the tracing of more or less intricate patterns in lines and curves 
and sometimes in holes punched out of the still plastic material. The 
glaze is obtained by the application of pounded slag or metal réfuse or ore 
mixed with rice-water till a viscid fluid is obtained, with which the whole 
surface is carefully coated before the burning. ‘This final operation has 
to be conducted with great care and circumspection, the clay (unlike that 
used for ordinary pottery) being apt to crack and fly if it is heated either 
too quickly or unevenly. 

‘It is somewhat surprising, considering the scarcity of the clay and the 
troublesome nature of the work, that the products can be sold as cheaply as 
they are. Flower-pots with stands, similar to those illustrated, can be 
purchased for Re. 1 to Rs. 2 each, but are only made now on receipt of 
wholesale orders. j 

“ There are large pottery works at Singu in the Mandalay district, but no 
reports about them have been received. At Shwebo two kinds of clay occur, 
namely, red and black. The red colour is due, no doubt, to its ferruginous 
constituents, and the black to its containing organic matter. The toys 
made at Shwedaik in the Shwebo district are the finest in Upper Burma 
(Figs 14,15). Pottery is also manufactured at Sagaing, in Lower and Upper 
Chindwin in the Central Division, and also at Pakékku, Magwe, and Minbu 
in the Southern Division, but it possesses no special interest. In the Shan 
State of Hsawng Hsup, which adjoins the Upper Chindwin district white 
clay or kaolin is said to occur and to be utilized in making white pot- 
tery. : 

“In the Southern Shan States are situated the Bawzaing-Mawsén silver 
mines, from which the substance used in glazing, called chaw or dwet, is ob- 
tained. It is yellow in colour and contains go‘8 per cent. of lead, and is 
obtained as a residue in the process of extracting silver from argentiferous 
lead. Vitreous glaze is obtained by smearing green pots with a liquid 
mixture of this substance and clay or water in which rice has been boiled, 
and firing the pots in a kiln. To obtain a green glaze, blue-stone (sulphate 
of copper) is pounded up and mixed with the Jwe¢ and rice water. The 
pottery manufactured is crude and is intended for local use. There are 


§! 
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many potters’ villages which use it in the States of Lawk Sawk, Ming 
Kung, and Kehsi Mansam, as well as far ther north. It is not prized in Burma 
Proper. : 


Owing to the use of the potter’s wheel all forms of pottery are circular in 
shape, but the multiplicity of forms admits of being reduced to certain 
primal types. All ceramic utensils used in preparing food and drink and 
in holding water may be said to be derived from two types :— 


‘¢(1) Avessel whose prototype is of a shape similar to the well-known 
Indian ofa ; . 
‘*(2) A vessel now represented hy the gamla of Bengal. 


“The surahis, gharas, and chdtts are all traceable to the Jota, while the 
pialas, rakabis, and nands are derived from the gam/a. By an admixture 
of the two types the vessels used for holding water and other purposes may 
have either a narrow or wide mouth. The narrow-mouthed water jars 
carried on native carts and the jars used in carrying earth-oil at Yenan- 
gyaung are the chief representatives of the former of these subtypes. There 
is a curious folk-lore story in Arakan regarding the supersession of the 
narrow-mouthed jars by those with wide mouths. Appended below is the 
version of the story as given by Maung Myat Tun Aung, T.D.M., Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, in the Upper Chindwin district. 


«In Arakan we have two kinds of water-pots: one with a very small 
mouth and the other with a very wide mouth. It is believed that formerly 
only the small-mouthed kind was used and that the wide-mouthed kind was 
introduced under the following circumstances by the Burmese who invaded 
the country in the reign of King Min Zaw. This king was a very powerful 
prince, and the invaders could not find out the whereabouts of his capital, 
the present town of Sandoway, because, whenever, threatened by danger, it 
was capable of flying up to the sky and of remaining invisible to mortal eyes. 
All that the enemy could discover of it was the confused hubbub in the air. 
Now the king had a drum made of padauk wood. It was sounded three 
times a day and made so loud a noise every time it was beaten that it in- 
variably produced a panic in Burma. Whenever the Burmese heard the 
noise they imagined that their country had been invaded by the King of 
Sandoway. This state of things was very irritating to the King of Burma, 
so he resolved to reduce his rival to subjection. He accordingly sent a 
very.crafty ambassador to the Court of King Min Zaw. This ambassador 
found out the mysterious nature of Sandoway. He also discovered that the 
king was so much feared that up to that time no one had dared to look him 
in the face. The ambassador resorted to a stratagem. He directed his 
cook to boil some creepers in long pieces and bring them t> him to eat 
when he next had the honor of dining in the king’s presence. While eating 
them he took the creepers by the one end and raised them up high above 
his head and turned up his face to put the other end to his mouth. He 
thus succeeded in seeing the king’s face and noticed that he had two tusks 
like those of a wild boar. The king himself was not aware that he had any 
tusks, so when the ambassador told him that he had a pair of tusks he was 
astounded. By means of this announcement the ambassador gained the 
complete confidence of the simple-minded Arakanese King. As time wore 
on, the ambassador one day told him that his power and glory would in- 
crease if he shortened the length of the drum, that treasures would be found 
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if trenches were dug in certain parts of the city, and that the king’s tusks 
should be cut off. Further the ambassador resolved to pollute the water 
used in Sandoway, but was baffled in his nefarious project owing to the jars 
having narrow mouths. He therefore advised the king to command the 
suppression of the existing jars by those having utde mouths, and the 
foolish king did as he was told by the wicked ambassador, The result 
was that the king gradually lost his power, the city lost its power of flying, 
ae water was polluted, and the country passed into the hands of the wily 
urmans.’ 


“The form, shape, and size of pottery are determined by the use the 
articles are put to. Such.uses may be broadly divided into (a) religious, (4) 
ceremonial, (¢) domestic. 


‘ The principal articles used for religious purposes are the flower vases 
generally met with on pagodas, the well-known black glossy alms-bowl of 
the Buddhist monks, and the little circular lamps lighted at the end of each 
Buddhist Lent. Much care and ingenuity are bestowed on the manufacture 
of vases and alms-bowls. The former is red ware, while the latter is black 
ware. The black colour is obtained by smearing the green pots with sessa- 
mum oil and baking them in huge jars. 


‘With the advent of Western civilization and its attendant luxuries and 
a higher standard of material comfort, the Burmans, in common with other 
orientals subject to British rule, have been obliged to study economy and 
to curtail their complicated ceremonials. Weddings are now not so ex- 
pensive as they were before, but respectable families, especially in Arakan 
and Upper Burma, still observe the time-honoured custom of having the 
bride and bridgroom eat out of a common earthenware bowl. Such bowls 
are now not exposed to sale, but are made to order as occasion arises. This 
custom of eating together, which still prevails in China, reminds one of the 
ancient Roman custom of confarreatio. The custom of preserving in urns 
the charred bones of one’s parents or ancestors and paying them the same 
adoration and devotion as is done to Gautama Buddha is dying out, as it is 
discountenanced by strict and orthodox Buddhists. Ancestral worship, 
which still prevails in India, China, and Japan, appears to be one of the 
primitive forms of faith in Burma. The kings of the Alompra dynasty 
showed their devotion to the manes of their ancestors by adoring their 
material representations in gold. 


“The domestic utensils do not call for any special remark. They consist 
mainly of cooking-pots, water-jars, goblets, flower-pots, and lamps of curious 
shape, which are still used in places where kerosine oil has not yet been 
introduced. Tobacco pipes, which were largely used a generation ago 
are no longer manufactured and will soon pass into oblivion, to be objects 
of interest to the historian or the lover of antiquities. 

“ Earthenware pottery is of two kinds: (2) unglazed ware, and (4) glazed 
ware. It.is a notable fact that the art of glazing is unknown in Bengal, and 
that it is not commonly practised in the Punjab. It is generally supposed 
that the art was introduced into India by the Moghul invaders from China 
through Persia. It is evident that glazing was practised in Burma centuries 
ago, and that it was acquired from the Chinese either directly or through 


the Shans. 
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“ Unglazed ware is manufactured from ordinary alluvial clay, mixed with 
fine sand and kneaded with the feet on acow-hide. The 
prepared clay is made into balls or pindas of a size suffi- 
cient for making pots of the dimensions required. Each ball is put on the 
wheel whose history is more ancient than the days of Jeremiah and, when the 
desired size has been obtained, the green pot is cut off neatly with a string. 
It is then dried in the sun fora day and beaten into shape with a plain 
wooden mallet. During this process a wooden or earthenware mould is 
placed inside the pot to serve the same purpose as an anvil. Ornamentation 
now begins by beating it with mallets with floral or other patterns, and the 
blank spaces are smoothed over with the génnytn seed (Entada pursetha). 
The green pot is now ready to be baked, but the baking is not carried out 
till a large number are ready. There is no proper kiln. The pots are 
completely covered with straw and the whole heap is coated with clay and 
fired. The fuel used is either bamboo or wood. The red ware is obtained 
by baking in the above manner. If black ware is required, bran is poured 
on the burning heap and the pots are coloured by the smoke. From 150 
to 500 pots are generally baked together. 


“ The following figures give a rough estimate of the profit and loss of the 
industry. If 300 pots are baked, the cost is— 


Unglazed ware. 


Rs 

Clay oss eee see 3 
Straw vee vee one 1 
Fuel _ ane sae 3 
Total ues 7 


“ The average value realized is about Rs. 3 per 100 pots, and the proceeds 
of the sale will amount to Rs. 9. The net profit will, therefore, be Rs. 2. 
A single woman would take about 15 days to make and bake the 300 pots, 
and the income of Rs. 4 a month is not very re-assuring. Besides, a liberal 
allowance of breakage, sometimes to the extent of 30 per cent., has to be 
made. Unless the clay and the straw and a good portion of the wood-fuel 
are obtained free of cost, the margin of profit will be considerably restrict- 
ed, and the labour given will be merely a labour of love, which poor folks 
leading a hand-to-mouth existence can hardly be expected to indulge in too 
freely. 

“Glazed pottery is a more profitable industry. There is less breakage, 
and each kiln will realize about Rs. 100. The only essential difference in 
the mode of manufacture is the smearing of the green pots with chaw or 
éwet. The following is a rough estimate of the profit and loss of the indus- 
try :— 


Rs. 

Labour in digging up clay, and cartage... 25 
Fee for pomnalne clay in a mortar eve 10 
Cost of fuel eee ove oe 10 
Fee to one foreman and two assistants ... 30 
Total vee 75 

Allowance for breakage eee 5 


Granp ToTaL sea 80 
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“The net profit will thus be about Rs. 20. Glazed toys are made by the 
family of the potter, and their manufacture entails no additional expense. 
The proceeds realized by their sale are a net gain. 


“ The glazed tiles and terra-cotta tablets are of antiquarianinterest. They 
are found mostly at Tagaung, Pagan, Prome, and Pegu, the ancient capitals 
of Burma. A few specimens may be seen at the Phayre Museum, Ran- 
goon. 


BRASS-WARE. 


The account here given of the brass and copperware of Burma 
is taken from the monograph of Mr. H. L. Tilly :— 


“ Brass is not widely used in Burma, and the articles made are chiefly . 
associated with religious acts. The work naturally divides itself into that 
which is cast and that which is wrought. 

“It is impossible to estimate how many people are engaged in this work. 
The whole of group 44 in the Census Report sums up to over six thousand 
souls ; of these many are sellers only ; others are employed in the Railway 
and other mechanical engineers’ shops in the country. It would perhaps 
be safe to say that the Burmese workers in brass, with their families, do not 
account for more than half of the total number returned. In social con- 
dition they rank with other artisans, and as there are no hereditary occupa- 
tions in Burma a brass-worker is as good as he proves himself to be. The 
founders, especially those who make images of Gaudama Buddha, have 
considerable technical knowledge and are well up inthe traditions of their 
work, and require some capital, and are therefore of higher social import- 
ance than the worker in sheet-brass, who is neither an artist nor a very 
skilled mechanic. Since the annexation of Upper Burma, workmen in the 
brass trade have emigrated to Rangoon, attracted by the chance of better 
wages, but owing to competition with each other, and the growing accept- 
ance of piece-work in lieu of daily wages, they have not benefited themselves, 
and have damaged the prospects of the older workers. 

‘ The founders are very superstitious, or perhaps pretend to be, in order 
that they may be able to throw the blame of a bad casting on an unlucky 
day or a malignant spirit. 

“The method of working is very interesting, not only on account of its 
intrinsic cleverness, but also because it resembles the 
method of cive perdu said to have been re-invented by 
Benvenuto Cellini some centuries after it was practised by the Phoeni- 
cians. 

‘In principle it may be said to be the making of the article in wax, in 
every way, #.¢.,in outward shape and thickness, like the object to be cast.: 

This is done by first making a rough interior or core of clay somewhat 
freely mixed with sand and paddy-husk. This is coated with a layer of 
finer loam and brought totke exact size of the inside of the finished article. 
It is leeped with a fiuid made of finely divided charcoal and horse-dung. A 
composition of bees-wax 10 parts, resin of the ¢# tree 74 parts (Burmese 
indwe, or resin from Solanum melongera), to which is added earth-oil at 
discretion, is melted down and thrown into a large shallow basin of water, 
and on cooling forms a layer of uniform thickness on the surface. It will 
be seen that this thickness is approximately that of the metal of the 
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image or bell. The sheets of wax are coated over the prepared core and 
are carved into the desired shape in all its details. It remains now to cover 
the wax model with sufficient clay to resist the weight and bursting pres- 
sure of the molten brass which is to take the place of the wax, and this is done 
as before by washing first with a leep, and then coating with fine mould, 
and finally covering all with a strong envelope of coarse clay, sand, and 
paddy husk. Proper provision has, of course, been made for ducts to lead 
in the molten metal and vents to allow the gases to escape. The paddy- 
husk is added to the clay on the same principle that breeze is added in brick- 
making; it is a fuel contained in the clay which will ensure the thorough 
converting of the whole mass into burnt clay, for the mould is now surround- 
ed with a fierce fire and the wax runs out, leaving a hollow between the clay 
moulds. While this mould is yet hot, the molten brass is run in,and readi- 
ly finds its way throughout the warmed hollow, filling up the space formerly 
occupied by the wax. Any one whois at all conversant with foundry work 
cannot fail to admire the ingenuity of this system. The casting is allowed 
to cool, and the outside clay mould broken off, and the work is finished with 
chisels, files, sand-paper, stone, and steel burnishers. 

“Some handicraftsmen make the hands and ears separately and fasten 
them on with brass pins, and, if any fault is discovered, it is remedied by 
fitting in the required portion, but these practices are not viewed with favour 
by the best workmen. 

Flat triangular gongs are made in an open sand-mould which has been 
formed with a wooden pattern. Cattle bells are formed by melting out a 
wax-mould, the clapper being placed in the core. 

Alloys used in  , Phe alloys used by different master-founders vary con- 


brass-founding. siderably. Thus— 
( (i) Copper a. ve on 60 
Tin i35 ewe ext 40 
(ii) Copper dss ove a 53°4 
For images are used in , eos oe. “ee 40°0 
; inc eee ise eve 66 
(iii) Copper... bee eee 541 
Zinc oe ses ase 45°9 
(i) Copper Se ase tee 57°! 
Tin te see sai 42°9 
For large bells a (ii) Copper cee abs ase 83°3 
Tin : aes Sei 16°6 
For cattle bells... pbPer vs vs oss 74 
‘© toe ssa tee 80 


Expenses and profits. 


‘“ Brasswork is sold by weight, and the rate depends chiefly on the weight 
of the casting, although some workmen will undertake to turn out more 
highly finished work at a higher rate. Large heavy castings may be had 
at from two rupees a viss (3°65 lbs.),"whereas anything weighing a viss or 
less will cost five rupees a viss. In Arakan, where the mixed population 
wear brass jewellery, the following prices obtain :— 


As. Rs. 
Small bell-shaped ornaments are sold at from... 5 to 1-8-0 per 100. 
Armlets 7 eos wee, ~ =”. ieeeh sous ess 308-0 per 1,000, 


Ear-tubes ies ae _ ves ees cae -720°0 per 300, 


ee oe oa egy NR iy 


— 
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“ A custom has lately sprung of making images for a sum fixed before- 
hand, and when this is done the master-workman generally contracts with 
his men in the various departments of the trade. ‘This custom is unfortu- 
nate, for, to begin with, the image is cast as thinly as possible, with 
many resulting blemishes and unsound places which are fraudulently con- 
cealed, and the work is scamped all round. Thus, after much bargaining 
with different image-makers, a Rangoon patron will succeed in inducing one 
of them to make him an image of five feet six inches high for Rs. 375. 
This is too little for so large an image, and the master, determined to get 
his profit out of a saving in metal, casts the image very thin and contracts 
with his men as follows :— 


Rs. 
Modeller... _ oe oe _ 45 
Filer and fitter sas aes a6 oe" 8 

Fireman a ane 250 ks : 
Founders... ae oo se a9 15 
Total we §=—-:153 

’ “ His other expenses amount to— 

Rs. 
Metal wes ose aes mee wee = «104, 
Charcoal... sah aes see sae 5 
Teak for firewood By a es se et 
Food, betel, and cheroots and incidental expenses 8 
Total we = «128 


“This makes a total expenditure of Rs. 281, leaving a profit of Rs. 94, 
or about 25 per cent. But the work is full of blemishes, which are patched 
with clay within and brass without. Some years ago the cost of materials 
absorbed two-thirds of the price of the finished article, and now, in less 
sophisticated places, the villager pays by weight and the master-workman 
is satisfied with 20 percent. profit. When the workmen are paid by the 
day, the modeller receives one rupee for each day on which he is employed, 
and the founder two rupees; three or four men follow the fortunes of each 
master, and extra hands are engaged when there is a rush of work 


“ The brass-founders’ workshop is generally situated on the outskirts of 
the village and most of the work is done in the open, 
or, if under the shade of trees, or beueath the shelter 
of a mean shed, so much the better. He makes his own crucibles, the 
largest to contain a little over 120 lbs. of metal. His hearth isa hole in 
the ground fanned by Burmese bellows, which deserve a word or two of 
description, as they are used in many trades. They are of all sizes, from the 
tiny model of the goldsmith, which may be worked with the little finger, to 
the huge apparatus of the brass-founder requiring a man to each rod. 


“ The bellows are formed by placing vertically side by side two hollow 
bamboos plugged at the bottom. From just above the plugs two small 
bamboo pipes converge to the hearth, where they are connected by a fire- 
clay nozzle. The blast is formed by compressing the air in the tubes by 
an ingenious contrivance, which serves at the same time as a piston and 
as a valve for admitting air. Each tube or cylinder is fitted with a rod, at 
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the end of which is tied a bunch of cock’s feathers with the quills upwards ; 
when the rod is forced down, the feathers are pressed against the side of 
the cylinder by resistance of the air and an air-tight piston is obtained ; 
when the rod is drawn up, the feathers trail downwards and the cylinder is 
filled with air from above. The rods are worked alternately, and, in all 
except the largest blowers, are connected at the top by a bar pivotted at 
a point between them, so that a reciprocating m>vement can be given by 
pushing up and pulling down one end of the cross-rod by means of a light 
bamboo. The combined piston and valve closely resemble those feather 
brushes used for dusting pictures at home. 


“For fitting, finishing, and burnishing are used small chisels, files, drills, 
and hammers, many of them of English make. 


There is nothing particularly interesting in either the method of work or 
the article turned out. Spittoons, lime-boxes, the 
mouth-pieces, and bell-shaped ends of transports, 
cymbals, and other articles made of sheet brass are not ornamented, nor do 
the shapes possess artistic merit. Any difficulties of manufacture are 
overcome by the use of solder. 


‘“Maung Shwe Waing, A.T.M., of Rangoon, describes the process of 
manufacture of a spittoon somewhat as follows: It is made of three 
different pieces of sheet brass of the required size—one for the upper, one 
for the middle, and the other for the lower part. The first and second 
parts are first joined together by means of solder or metallic cement, and 
then widened round the middle portion by placing that part on a piece of 
shaped wood and beating it into shape with a flat and curved hammer until 
it is roughly of the required size; the upper portion is then finished 
ona curved iron anvil with a bent neck. It is roughly cleaned within and 
without with files and scrapers, after which it is finished off in the lathe. 
When this has been done, the third portion, which constitutes the foot, is 
soldered in its place. The solder used is made of borax, zinc, and brass 
filings. 

“ The worker in sheet brass often makes the smaller cast brass articles, 
such as bullock bells; in fact, anything that is not 
beyond the output of small crucibles. These he 
places on a hearth formed of clay and sand confined to a depth of some 
inches by planked sides, and fanned by a small pair of bamboo tube bel- 
lows, or sometimes by bellows of English patterr. 


“ He uses shears and variously shaped anvils and is particularly partial 
to moulds or dies ; that is, he will carve out a wooden block to the required 
size and shape and prepare also in a heavy block of wood a hollow mould 
of the same design, and, fitting his brass sheet roughly to the first, will 
place it in the second and quickly hammer it into shape, ready for the 
lathe. The latter is composed of rough wooden uprights secured to a 
heavy bed-piece, and the article to be smoothed and burnished is carried 
on a wooden roller suspended between centres and rotated first one way 
and then another by a boy with a piece of rope. 


“The turning is often done by a separate craftsman, and he occupies his 


Wrought brass work. 
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own spare time in making fancy handles for his chisels. These are of the - 


ordinary European shapes and angles. 
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List of principal articles made of brass, with the Burmese equivalents. 
Articles, - Burmese equivalents. 


Basins for washing the hand ... coaScoosd (/etsegan). 
Beads see . QBs (padt), 
Bells, large, without a clapper col&sec00&3 (kaunglaung). 
Bells, small, with clapper, such copSscogds (smé/e). 

as are attached to he wnbrel? Bronehs ( 

las of pagodas. 
Bells, the clapper of thesame... copSscopSs00$ (swé/ezan), 
Bells, cattle ay s+. 0600205 (kalauk). 
Bells, worn on collars by ani- gy (cAx). 


mals. 
Betel-nut cutters we 0982095 (kunhnyat). 
Bowls es . @c08 (pala), 
Brass jewellery ... v1 050089 §c(G9200§ con (wu tsinyankyetnsu). 
Chunam or lime-boxes ... OMRS (46ndu). 
Covers of alms-bowls es o08059s (thabetkpén). 
Cymbals, large, used in the coSsog&s (/agwsn). 
hands, 


Cymbals, small, used on the toes 25096 (thanlwin). 
Cymbals, small, used when play- op5s (s#). 
ing the harp. 


Ear-picks oe a. $280lco05 = (napagaw) 
Filter of a monk ... .. 6908 (yest). 
Frontlets for buJlocks Me gorcolés (nwapaung). 
Gong, round ses ws GODS: (Maung). 
Gong, one of many in a musical ¢(agrag2& (Ayenaung). 
instrument. 

Gong, triangular .. — 3065 (kyest). 
Images of Gaudama vee Qoagcaos (yékiudaw). 
Rings ... see 1. G(GGscoaded (Ayeletsut). 
Scales es ws QS$Q& (chetngwin). 
Steatite pencil holders ws. ODn§agod (kangudan). 
Stirrups iy WS vee G09, (ningwin). 
Spittoons ae ve GOQ8S (¢wegan). 
Spoons nee s+ Qhe (sun). 
Tweezers, flat ..  - w+ 68995 (mwehnyat). 
Tweezers, pointed wes M2099 (sagana). 
Weights ... gocoos (ale). 

Tools used by brass workers. 
Aavils eee «++ GO (fe). 
Anvil with bent neck w+ GOOMAARE (kauktaing). 
Anvil with hollow on top sss QQ (Sugwa). 
Bellows s35 we § (fo). 


52 
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: Article. Burmese equivalents. 
Bellows bamboo tubes to noz- 3903 (knadan). 
zle of. 

Bellows, nozzle or tuyere... 305088 (And#zhi). 

Brass filings pe w. @(Gt0 (Ayesa). 

Chisels aa ... 90305 (sauk). 

Crucibles 7 ve. OQ (16n). 

Drill, the instrumen .. Qsgs (¢osu). 

Drill, the pointed part vee Q8QQD8 (Suthwa). 

Files, four-sided ... ... C083 (fasin). 

Files, curved ae ... OD0P5%G00208 (fasingauk). 

Files, flat ei s+. 00095:(>s (¢asinbya). 

Hammers aa w- OQ (#u). 

Lathe woe we. QS (tmen). 

Lathe, rest for... sive 600205090193 (saukthwagén). 

Lathe, small, worked with bow go50& (pu/sin). 

Pincers or tongs ... . 99S (Anya). 

Scrapers is ee (gaik). 

Shears see Nee coSe(ags (kathyt). 

Soldering iron... w+ OG0D08 (gahedan). 

Whetstone ia 1. GOBtCR (4yil6n). 
Materials used. 

Brass Sots ..- G(Q8o) (Aytwa). 

Cupper on vee G(OQ8R (Aytn7/). 

Lead ... ae wee BQHID0G5 (kebok, kémabbh). 

Pewter oat ae og (kytby). 

Solder ak .. 0600 (gahe). 

Tio ... ext "4. Dog (kemapyu). 

Zinc ... des we. 0305 (thut). 


Kammawa writing strtps. 


“ This is the material on which the kammavaga and cognate Buddhist 
religious texts are written in Pali. It is exclusively manufactured at Tagun- 
daing, a village forming the extreme eastern ward of the town of Amarapura. 
The strips, measuring about a cubit by two inches, are made of four folds of 
well-sized white chintz, gummed together by a black substance called ¢Azt- 
s#, a wood-oil obtained from a tree of the same name. 

“ The outside of the fourfold strip is also well and evenly coated with the 
gum, which, while wet, is overlaid with vermilion. The result is a smooth 
plastic strip of writing material whereon the texts are written with the 
same gum; the commonest texts are the kammavaga, stkkhapadam, and 
piritapotakam, for presentation to the holy brotherhood. 

“The character employed is a peculiar form of square Pali current in 
Burma, so written as to require practice to decipher it. 

“When the text is complete the margin, which is left blank in Burmese 
palm leaf texts, is ornamented with artistic scroll work, for which liquid gold 
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is employed. A book of a dozen strips costs two rupees, and a larger one 
is charged proportionately. 

The coarse textured paper used by the Shans for their books 

ete sae and correspondence is made in many parts of 

si as a the hills, wherever the tree from the bark of 


which it is made is found. This is the mathsat-le (o"00'608) 


of the Shans, and the shaw-btn or sekku-shaw (og3yccqS) of the 
Burmese. It is a species of mulberry and is perhaps most abun- 
dant and grows to its greatest size near the Salween. The Shans 
eat the flowers in the form of curry. 


Perhaps the chief centre of the manufacture is in the outlying 
Kéng Long district of the Méng Nai State, not far from the Kaw 
ferry. Mr. G. C. B, Stirling gives the following account of its 
manufacture there :— 

“ The bark having been stripped from the tree, the outer brown portion is 
carefully pared off, leaving only the white inner bark. This is boiled in 
water for about a day, by which time it has assumed the appearance of dirty 
rags. It is then beaten with a wooden mallet till it has so lost its stringy 
bark character that any quantity can easily be detached by the hand. The 
paper manufacturer has a rough oblong bench so hollowed out on top 
as to hold about three inches of water. He has also a number of trays, 
made of coarse home-spun calico stretched on bamboo frames of the size of 
the sort of paper which is to be made. A favourite size is about two-and- 
a-half feet by two feet, but some are nearly six feet long by two-and-a-half 
broad. The latter are for making the strips of paper used by the Shans for 
sleeping upon when travelling, for which purpose the paper is made thicker 
than the ordinary kind. The manufacturer takes a small portion of the 
boiled bark, thrusts it into a short funnel of bamboo closed at one end, and 
half filled with water, gives it a few pounds with a short bamboo pestle with 
jagged spikes and pours it out over the frame, which he has previously sub- 
merged in the water in his bench. The stuff spreads itself out in the water 
after the manner of sea-weed, and a few dexterous pats do all that is want- 
ing to distribute it evenly over the frame, which is then slowly lifted out of 
the tank, the water running through the calico, and the coating of paper 
only remaining. It is then placed in a slightly slanting position in the sun 
to dry. When dry the sheet of paper is separated from the calico with a 
wooden paper-knife. In ordinary sunny weather the same tray can be used 
twice in the day. 

“In the rains but little paper is manufactured, owing to the difficulty of 
drying it. The number of trays the worker has determines to a great extent 
the amount of paper turned out. A family with twenty-five trays, working 
regularly and keeping always a sufficient quantity of the bark boiling, can 
turn out fifty sheets in the day. The work is not laborious, and a large pro- 
portion of the paper turned out is made by women and children. The 
sheets are made up into bundles of one hundred or one thousand and taken 
to the bazaar for sale. Traders come to buy from every trading State, and 
a good deal is taken to Mandalay by the Panthay caravans on their journey 
there from the trans-Salween States. The manufacturer sells at a price 
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ranging from six to eight rupees per thousand sheets, according to the 
quality of the paper and the demand for it. The paper is much used both 
in the Shan States and in Burma for pagoda decorations, umbrella-making, 
and the like. The Shans also use it for correspondence, as they usually 
write in pencil. It is rather difficult to write upon with European pens 
and ink. It is very tough and strong and is excellent stuff for wrappers. 


“The trees near the paper-making villages have now been mostly used 
up, and the bark is usually bought by the manufacturer from men who strip 
it from the tree, pare off the outer rind, and sell it, ready for boiling. 
The average price in this condition is eight viss per rupee. 


“The apparatus of the manufacture costs little ; the work is performed 
in the slack season, and much of it is done by women and children. He 
can moreover increase his profit by about one rupee per thousand sheets 
by carrying the paper for sale to more distant bazaars, such as Mong Nai 
and Lai Hka! He gains too by selling single sheets, which, of the better 
kind of paper, are bought at a pice each, and by retailing small quantities 
of the paper at higher rates. The bark gatherer’s profit is a clear gain, his 
only outlay being the purchase of a dah. The profit of neither, however, 
can be considered more than a moderate return for their labour, and few 
families can support themselves by the industry. The better quality of 
paper is said to fetch sixteen to twenty rupees and inferior twelve to 
eighteen rupees per thousand sheets in Mandalay and Toungoo.” 
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“CHAPTER XV. 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION, PAST AND PRESENT, 
POPULATION AND TRADE. 


IN former times the whole area of Upper Burma was farcelled 
out in districts amongst various officers, who paid a fixed sum yearly 
towards the imperial revenue. The Myoza, the eater or governor 
of the district, having paid this into the treasury, took for him- 
self whatever else he received by taxation or otherwise. The po- 
sition of the head of a eh was thus in direct antagonism to 
the interests of the people. e was responsible for the fixed 
yearly revenue; but as he received no salary, he was campelled to 
squeeze as much as he could out of the people for the support of 
himself and his followers. Many of the remoter provinces were 
not taxed in any systematic way, and at the beginning of this century 
even so comparatively accessible a ‘place as Shwebo paid twenty- 
five viss of silver, 4undo as an annual quittance. 

Complaints were made by the people of the hardships and ex- 
tortions they suffered under, to Mindén Min, and partly to relieve 
them, and still more because he saw that it would be to his own 
advantage, he put an end to the old system, decreed that all officials 
should be paid by salaries which he fixed, and at the same time 
instituted the thathameda or tithe tax. The principle was no 
doubt derived from the Dhammathat, in the preface to which we 
are told that King Thammada, the first king, received one-tenth of 
the produce of all cultivated land as his revenue. The derivation 
of the word is uncertain. It seems probable that there is a refer- 
ence to the name of the king, but other derivations have been sug- 

ested: first, the Sanskrit dasan (for thatha), meaning ten, and 
medka (madhu), money ; and, secondly, thatha=kauk-bin, produce, 
and meda, one-tenth. The ¢hathameda was in theory a tax on in- 
comes derived from all sources, including agriculture, trade, handi- 
crafts, and even menial labour. 


The accounts as to the first collection are conflicting. Some 
Burmese say that the first ¢hathameda assessment was made at 
the rate of one-tenth of the gross outturn of crops calculated b 
the number of baskets. It was first paid in grain, and only consi- 
derably later in money. . Great delay and inconvenience was caused 
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by the cultivators not being allowed to reap their crops until after 
the fields had been inspected, and so finally in 1226 B.E. (1864) 
the tax was changed to a sum of ten rupees per house. Others, 
however, say that the tax was introduced by King Mindén m 1219 
B.E. (1857) in place of a tax called Aunbodaw (value of betel for 
royalty) instituted in the time of Bodaw Paya. At first ¢hathame- 
da was demanded at the rate of one rupee per house. In the se- 
cond year it was raised to three rupees, and in the year after that 
in some districts to five, in others to three rupees ten annas. In 
1228 B.E. (1866), after the rebellion of the Padein Prince, the rate 
was raised all over the country, in some villages to eight rupees, in 
others to ten, and even, in the case of rich silages or in neighbour- 
hoods which had joined in the rebellion, to twelve rupees. The 
extreme seems to have been in Meiktila, where as much as fourteen 
rupees eight annas the household was for a time demanded. Fi- 
nally, however, upon the representation of the monks and elders, it 
was settled at an all-round rate of ten rupees, but in some districts 
it was less. 


For the purpose of assessing the ¢hathameda, or income tax as 
it may very properly be called, each district and town was classi- 
fied according to its situation ‘and other circumstances affecting 
its general wealth and prosperity. According to this classification 
was fixed the rate. In fertile tracts or places otherwise prosperous, 
within easy reach of river communications, the highest rate pre- 
vailed, and in proportion as a district enjoyed these and the like 
advantages in a less degree, the rate was lighter. It was never 
fixed for more than one year at a time. Various accidents, such as 
drought, or fires in a town or village, and any other circumstances 
that affected the ability of the people to pay, were taken into con- 
sideration in the assessment. Where there had been serious cala- 
mity, such as an epidemic among the plough cattle, whole districts 
and towns were sometimes exempted. Such grounds of exemption 
were reported regularly to the capital through the Awewun to an 
Atwinwun, who might be compared with the Financial Commis- 
sioner, and had under him a ¢thandawstn for each district. Methods 
varied, but in every case the procedure adopted was the same. 
Instructions were inthe first place issued by His Majesty in Council 
to the officers who were responsible for the collections, the myozas, 
windawhmus, myowuns, myintat bos. They in their turn passed 
on the instructions to the myothugyis, daing-thugyis, and the 
various local officers. These then submitted the thathameda-rolls, 
which technically were checked by the myowuns, myingaungs, and 
other superior resident officers, and then forwarded to the revenue 
officer in Mandalay. He examined and checked them in a variety 
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of ways and by means of an extraordinary variety of officials, the 
taya-saye, the byé-tatk, the thansin, the athén-saye, the saye-daw- 
gaung, or the anaung saye. The process was invested with every 
semblance of political freedom. When it was concluded, an order 
was issued, through the same channels by which the assessment- 
trolls had been submitted, to the thugyis to collect the tax as 
passed. 

It may be said that asa general thing the basis of calculation was 
one hundred rupees from every ten houses, with a ten per cent. 
general deduction for dék4hita and others exempted, those physi- 
cally incapacitated for work, those who by any accident or disaster 
were destitute of means to pay, the aged and widows, monks, 
soldiers, sailors, and generally all Government servants. The total 
amount payable by the village being thus determined, the village 
itself settled the quota to be paid by each individual householder. 
This was done by ¢hamadiss, assessors, usually appointed by the 
villagers themselves. These were naturally the recognized elders 
of the village, who were acquainted with all local details. They 
seem to have carried on this form of local self-government reason- 
ably well. Discussions took place and objections were heard, and 
disputes were settled by the collector or his assistant. If the ¢ha- 
maadt took the oath and stated that his assessment was fair, it was 
never interfered with. The principle was that each man paid accord- 
ing to his means, and that the vestry-men, or churchwardens, so 
to speak, in each parish, apportioned the tax. A common method 
was the following. The produce of each man’s land was first as- 
sessed ; generally at the rate of Rs. 4 per 100 baskets of paddy, 
Rs. 2 per 100 viss of millet, and so on. The total amount derived 
from the land was deducted from the amount demanded from the 
* village. The balance was then shared among the householders as 
follows: each male over twenty counted as one mu (one-eighth of a 
rupee) ; each female over twenty as half a mu ; each pair of bullocks 
as one mu. Those under twenty, cows, and old bullocks did not 
count. Thus the total number of mus for the whole village was 
obtained. The amount remaining to be paid by the village, after 
deducting the land assessment, when divided by the total number 
of mus in the village, gave the value of one mu. Thus the number 
of mus in a household gave the amount to be paid by the house- 
hold, and the amount assessed on account of the produce of the 
land worked by the household, added to the above, gave the full 
amount of the tax tobe paid. For example: in a village of twenty 
houses the ¢hathamedu demand s two hundred rupees. The amount 
assessed on the produce of the land is, say, eighty rupees, so that 
one hundred and twenty rupees has to be furnished by twenty house- 
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holds. Household A has one man, one mu; one woman, half a mu, 
and one pair bullocks, one mu: a total of twoand a half mus. Say 
the total number of mus in the village amounts to sixty. ‘hen 
the value of one mu is two rupees. Thus household A would pay 
five rupees, besides whatever his land had been assessed for. 


When their assessment was finished, actual collections by the 
thugyis and ywagaungs began, usually in April or my At first 
the thugyis were paid by the assignment to them of ¢thugyt-sa 
lands as an appanage of their office, but latterly they deducted 
their saingiwet, a commission of ten, and in some places twelve, 
per cent. They then made over the money to the myothugyi 
or other Township Officer, who drew up an abstract of receipts and 
transmitted the whole collection to the royal treasury through 
the Kayaing-wun. Sometimes it was this officer who deducted 
the amount due for the salaries of the different officers, including 
himself, and forwarded the balance to the Akundaw office, where it 
had to be passed by the Revenue Atwinwun, but whichever 
method was adopted, it is believed that the passing of the money 
through so many hands resulted in the disappearance of about a 
third of what had been actually collected. Each village was made 
responsible for runaways and other defaulters and for persons 
dying. The punishment for non-payment was incarceration in 
the stocks, spread-eagling in the sun, the squeezing of the legs 
between tourniquetted bamboos, and similar penalties. 


The system of ¢hathameda was adopted by the British Govern- 
ment very much as we found it, but greater accuracy in counting 
the households and better supervision produced almost immediate 
startling differences in the sums realized. For example, in Pindalé 
in Burmese times Rs. 4,100 are said to have been paid into the . 
Akundawye Htana. Under British supervision the amount taken 
in 1891 was Rs. 43,350. 


The principle on which the assessment of the tax is based is 
sound, and it is well suited to the Burmese character ; indeed the 
people evolved it themselves, but “ experience has shown that, though 
‘in theory the ¢hathameda is a graded tax on incomes, in prac- 
“ tice its incidence is unfair and its growth is only in a remote 
‘degree dependent on the measure of increase in the resources of 
“the people. Each bread-winning family in a village is a ten- 
“rupee unit for purposes of thathameda taxation. No matter 
‘‘whether one hundred families in village A cultivate only three 
‘hundred acres and reap fifteen thousand baskets of paddy, while 
“one hundred families in village B cultivate two thousand acres 
“ and reap one hundred thousand baskets of paddy, the tax imposed 
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“on village A and on village B is the same—one thousand rupees, 
“ The result is that, other things being equal, the families in village 
“‘ B pay nearly seven times less in proportion to their means than 
“the families in village A. Again, to continue the illustration, if next 
“‘year the families of village & bring under the plough old aban- 
‘‘doned holdings and thereby increase their cultivation to three 
“thousand acres, they still only pay one thousand rupees thatha- 
“meda.” One great objection to the tax, as Mr. Smeaton, from 
whom the above is quoted, points out, is the fact that no man 
knows from year to year what he will have to pay. [1 a small 
village especially the deaths, departure or failure of one or two resi- 
dents, or the addition of a few poor families, may make a material 
difference to the individual assessments. 


“The thathameda is thus, so far as the large majority of the 
“ people—the agriculturists—are concerned, inequitable in its inci- 
‘dence, inelastic in the highest degree, and unfair tothe State. Its 
“radical defect of principle is that it takes strict account of the num- 
“bers and subdivisions of the people without sufficient regard to 
‘their varying resources. It expands with the growth of the 
“population and their subdivision into families, but it bears no 
“true relation either to the gross increase or the distribution of 
“agricultural wealth. The consequence is that the poor, so long as 
‘their poverty is not so abject as to entitle them to exemption, 
“ pay ralatively far more than the rich. 


“The thamadis generally begin by fixing the demands on traders 
‘‘and handicraftsmen and then distribute the balance over the 
“cultivators and labourers. They consider that traders and arti- 
“ zans are fit subjects for careful and adequate assessment. Have 
“ing disposed of them, they do not trouble themselves much to 
‘ascertain the relative annual profits of the different agricultural 
“holdings, and they assess the holders indiscriminately, and in 
“most cases inadequately. Ordinarily the only exception is 
“when an enterprising cultivator of a large farm has made himself 
“conspicuous by holding up his crop for a good market and lending 
“money to a neighbour on mortgage of his land. The ¢hamadts 
‘then single him out for special treatment and assess him as 
‘highly as they can according to their lights. But even in this case 
“it is not the size of his holding and its outturn which attracts the 
“notice of the assessors, but rather his successful disposal of the 
“produce, and the enhanced demand they make on him is really 
due to his being considered a trader.” 

These considerations show the disadvantages of the thathameda 
tax, but no direct tax such as an income tax or capitation tax can 
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ever be absolutely just in its incidence. Under an income tax some 
escape with a very light assessment; others are heavily taxed. 
Under the capitation tax current in Lower Burma a wealthy trader 
or broker in a village, who earns perhaps Rs. 5,000 a year, may be 
paying five rupees, and his neighbour, a married cooly earning 
barely one hundred rupees in the year, ‘also pays five rupees. By 
the method of the settlement now in progress in Upper Burma and 
described later, the incidence will be adjusted. Eventually all 
people who live on the income of their land alone will be exempted 
from thathameda, and pay land revenue. Those who hold no 
land will continue to pay ¢hathameda, and those who hold land, but 
derive one-half or more of their total income from sources inde- 
pendent of the land, will also pay ¢hathameda according to fixed 
rates in addition to the land revenue. 

For a time the abolition of ¢hathameda and the substitution of a 
capitation tax was contemplated, owing to the very great difficulty 
of devising a workable scheme of thathameda adjustment, but even- 
tually the extremely equitable character of the tax prevailed, and 
the objections to it will be got over by establishing a sliding scale 
of rates. Gradually district rates, which need not be inalterable, 
will be fixed, and District Officers will fix the local incidence within 
their charges. The ¢hamadis will be informed of the rate and re- 
sulting demand for their village and circle and will be left to dis- 
tribute the demand as they think fit. beat may be trusted to 
make the fairest distribution that can be made, and they can do it 
infinitely better than Government can do it for them. 

The thathameda was the chief source of revenue in native times, | 
as itis now. All the lists of the demand due from each tract were 
destroyed on the capture of Mandalay. The H/utdaw furnished 
statements of the gross demand from each Kayaing-wun’s charge, 
showing a grand total of thirty-one lakhs. This was probably an 
under-estimate, for it was known that a few years before the annex- 
ation the yield of the ¢hathameda tax to the treasury was forty 
lakhs, while in 1884-85 the collections were thirty-six lakhs. 

Besides the thathameda tax, the principal sources of revenue 
under the Burmese Government were (1) rent of royal lands or 
/édaw: monopolies : tribute from the Shan States: irrigation tax: 
forest tax: earth-oil tax : besides a variety of miscellaneous dues on 
fisheries, ferries, customs, religious fairs, bazaars and many others, 

The tables below give these as far as it was possible to ascertain 
them in the absence of proper statistical returns. 

The ¢hathameda of ten rupees per house came to the following 
amounts according to the assessments of 1869 and 1884-85 :— 
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« | Number of . 
Place. ge | houses in sghmount, 
'e 1884-85. emanded. 
Rs. Rs. 
The suburbs of Mandalay aes 90,874 18,428 1,20,500 
Amarapura oo one 22,807 : see 
Laas ove aes oe are ' 
swe .., -_ Ree 2,754 29,327 2,31,810 
Kyautet ..- ass ee pape > . 
va eee oo aoe 000 10,904 0,250 
Shwe-pyi yan-aung .. ses 1,68,880 16,433 He 1,050 
aiemye (Myingyan) ose oa 10,498 40750 
ate 3784 
a natha iss acs Bed 9,600 8,951 87,250 
Myeungoke oes age 6,440 
aungngu oes ase 72,000 
Yamiéthin ,., 03 + | 1,428,000 i 21,800 1,99,650 
Meiktila ... ei o 33,601 } ss 
Yindaw * 10,354 95 49,200 
Nyaungyan we ads 
Myohlatng ms sie } 21,464 11,527 49,930 
Myotha .. eee eee 5,928 au “3 
Aung-gin .. ae sel 25264 a 
reat a ace 2,600 7 
Teikhti laing sie ae 6,192 | ‘ 
soe 27,640 des 
Nees nbs 9.488 - Se oes 
Kyaukpadaung with Pyinmana ees 372456 13,141 54,000 
Gén nee yes “ §°4 | te tee 
Yanaung .. a - 11,360 a 
Hlaingdet 8,104 i 
et einle ywa 1,200 
Thagaya 2,096 
poncecwingy: . 1 “1552 21,203 20,000 2,00,000 


1,65,660 27,819 21,250 2,12,500 
87,152 13,864 11,703 1,05,337 
33,771 
11,920 

4,720 
11,544 
3.312 
31,065 


12,061 1,20,610 


-_ 
= 
& 
pe) 
wn 


Sagu a ; 
Lé-gaing .. oa 
Magwe ... toe 
pyiegon tes one 
Malun_,.. 
Thayet ose oes 
T sung -evin toe 
Patanago .. ove 
Myedé... 

Mindén_,. 

Taungsin ,. eee 
Sinbu ,.. eee 
ee ee ee inbin ... ee 


_ 10,149 7:776 77:760 
10,314 9,724 97,240 


4,161 41,610 


6,530 5,677 56,770 
45584 4,198 41,980 


25,384 21,523 4,15,230 


Tayanga eos . 1,320 | ee vee sed 
Gyanmin ... 7 1,024 os tne ee 
Auk-gin nga-kén asu . : 9,700 . eee oe 


wy 
giv 
Or ° 
i<J 
BSS 
Rey ey eyed ed 
on 
- 
on 
a 
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420 
Place. 
Salin so saa es 
Kyabin ... fe tee 
Taungpalusén kye-ywa eee 
Minbu _... soe a 
Mye-san shweto-ywa ... -_ 
Nyaung-u kan ove : 
Myi-pyan hintha ee eos 
Pyilun kyaw se . 
Sinbyugyun te eee 
Myesundaw eee . 


Auk-myat sinkyun-su 
Kyamyin inginbinhla 
Auk-min kyo-kya 
Yaw eee 


Saw ase oo 
Laungshe... -_ 
Htilin aor te 
Pagyi ee wes 
Bigyitaik ... wie 
Kanni_ ee. or 
Pandaing aa 
Ngapl_... wee 


Taingda ... 
Myothit ... 


Myindat ... ate 
Yawhkun nga-ywa_... 
Segaing bes oes 
Alén a ies 
Amyin A 
Chaung-u wee 
Alakappa... 
Shweyinma eee 
Tabayin 


Yatanathinga shwebo 
Ngayane ... 
Kawthani... 


Htantabin as 
N gagatsin dei 
Pintha . Fe 
Ywatha ... ove 
Hngetpyaw a 
Nyaungbin oes 
Taikkyansa a 
Zinnawwunkyan i 
Thapétdaw ase 
a yackiny sane. ve 
Thitsingyi ee 
Ngepatchaung ees 
Sheinpaga ose 
Myedu sae 
Wuntho ... tee 


Shwe ashegyaung_... 


Amount in 
1869. 


1,62,156 
50,700 


4:952 
76,496 
1,20,728 


75720 
6,556 


Number of 
houses in 
1884-85. 


Borg 
59793 
1,950 


+ 


\ 
! 


Houses 
assessed. 


9,578 
12,676 
5,621 
3.420 
11,675 
1Q,41 


2,577 


Amount 


demanded. 


1,09, 110 


335744 
27,560 


95,780 
76,056 
44,968 
27,360 
70,050 


“1,16,466 
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-. | Number of 
Amount in . Houses Amount 
Place. houses in 
1869. 1884-85. assessed. demanded. 
Rs. Rs. 
Kawlin _... Ses ves 15,560 1,487 1,213 8,491 
Eingdauktha _ tas 55704 1,490 545 3,815 
Thisse ee 1,504 toe ies or 
Shweginsa was 6,120 ods ae S65 
Pyansala ... He 34,560 ase “be aes 
Eyieae-wunha alégyaung oes 8,000 eee si a 
uttuhkayan one ses 4,000 vee aes 2 
Mogdk-kyatpyin a | 20,408 s. sis 
Mattaya ... oa aes 32,000 isa 
Kutywa_... fe a3e 6,768 Ste 
Taungbyéngyi eas 7,296 dss 
Momeik Mohlaing ase 20,000 600 oa se 
Singu eee ose 49,000 6,423 3,950 31,600 
Sabénago ... as 2,104 58! 565 4,520 
Moda ose ‘sa coo | 9,187 
Vinhke ... se sé 2,096 } 2,059 2,010 6,030 
Mawiu_.. eee eee 8,531 
Hkaungton “ss is 1,625 se sia or, 
Manle __... ase ree 19,951 1,412 1,049 3,147 
Shwegu... Me ea 11,875 
Mohnyin ... ae ose 8,250 6 
Kaungtén oe eee 3,120 4,203 
Bhamo _... se aa 22,454 
Mogaung ... ae6 ses 12,952 2,188 
Myadaung sie ‘ee 22,387 } 
Heanknyat ass ae 4,625 
ingamo ... oe ee 812 
Tageute Bee vee oo 3,932 b 4,068 3795 18,975 
Kyundaung ae oie 5,687 
Katha oes see wee 7174 J 
Thinkadaw er ee 2,400 a aa ate 
Mingin... see eee 23,200 
Taungdwingyaung ... eos 11,600 } 59797 2,840 26,400 
Tammu, Hkanpat _... ous 24,000 5.431 5,254 31,524 
Kale See ae wae 12,000 2,342 2,031 10,155 
Maingkaing ee ies 1,040 ee 
Masin see ave ce 14,528 a 
Teinanyin 13,600 a 
Kyé-wun wun-su chin-dwingyaung 8,000 ie 
Hkanti Zingaling ... 8,000 
Maingnyaung tee tee 3,920 
Lehka yankinsa ee ses 8,000 
Myatsingén ees ees 3,200 
Sanda... see ee 2,768 
Thanyat ... ‘ie ee 1,976 
Hsumhsai cee sue 28,336 as 2 
Hsipaw ... ae a 56,000 ie vee 
Mong Long _ aes 18,216 


It will be seen from these lists that King Thibaw had lost hold 
of very many of the more outlying places and of the feudatories. 
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Amounts collected from the royal paddy-fields, cultivated grounds, 
and gardens tn the year 1884. 


' Kaukgyi contributed twenty baskets per p2, mayin fifteen bas- 
kets ; while cultivated grounds and gardens commuted in money, the 
former at the rate of four rupees. the pé, the vegetable gardens at 
the rate of six. 


Kaukgyi | Mayin Total | Payments 


baskets | from gar- 
paddy. paddy. Paddy. | dens, &c. 


Rs. 
Let-wé-daw - 30,950 2,000 32,950 12,832 
Let-ya-daw eos to 49,720 4,300 54,020 9.793 
Kit-ywa aie oo 36,200 13,900 50,100 297 
Taung-byén ive Pe 33,800 16,100 49,900 3,703 
Madaya sits ses 41,780 3,288 45,068 5,439 
Taungkan aes ose 26,005 a 26,005 sis 
Ye-kyi ee rE 3,676 #3 3,676 das 
Amarapura ses ase 5,300 2,500 7,800 18,685 
Tamédkso oo tee 16,520 17,320 3,033 
Tat-the manawyaman a 2,100 3,000 5,100 3455 
Shwe-pyi ae. oes 2,260 3.274 59534 1,800 
A-laung eee eee eee sie aie 31,893 
Total ise 248,311 49,162 | 297,473 98,920 
Ava bes tee 4,980 2,700 7,680 13,028 
Sagaing es oes 1,380 7,000 8,380 38,334 
A-myin oe one 6,400 4,050 10,450 330 
Allakappa ase ° eee _ 5,064 
Pahkangyi eee 520 200} ~ 720 6,168 
Talékmyo eee ove 3,670 1,600 5,270 17,384 
Sagu, Légaing ... eee 2,800 aes 2,800 goo 
Salin, Kyabin eee 5,600 400 6,000 21,117 
Malun, Myedé _ 500 was 500 goo 
Magwe, Myingdn eee nea Se sis aa 14,640 
Pagan tee toe eee one eee eee 24,000 
ale tee oo ies oes sas Ae 27;795 
Paleik, Tabetswé one 2,188} 10,400 1,936 12,336 8,483 
Ngasingu eee ase 75353 58,120 17,057 759777 
Shwebo eee eee 1,3124 { 3,500 3,500 7,000 220 
Htantabin, Pyinsala oi 550 | 7;400 aes 7,400 jas 
Aldn oo ves 68} 300 300 230 
Tabayin oes oes 10 200 eek 200 eos 
Bangyi ses oe 41 855 540 1,395 200 
Kan-ni, Mingin ... aes 88 1,710 700 2,410 ose 
Chindwin ave eS a _ eee sas 600 
Kawlin ase eee ves 15,000 wes 15,000 wae 
Mong Mit we tee _ ose toe sé 1,800 
Anya myitsi, Manle oes a 3,000 oon 3,000 15,956 
Meiktila ey ose 576 19,000 aos 19,000 
Nyaungyan ae sas 3504 3,000 ssa 3,000 zs 


Carried over see ues cae 
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: . Total | Payments 
Pe, sits Mey * | baskets | from gar- 
pacay. PAeey: paddy. |dens, &c. 


ee | ED 


Rs. 

Brought forward Aa 
Shwepyi yan-aung eee 2893 3,000 see 3,000 80 
Taungdwingyi... a 192 5,500 ee 51500 sé 
Pindalé ies ese 59 1,400 ies 1,400 a 
Pin tes one 42 oes ses eee 300 
‘Taungngu, Yaméthin aes 9964 54,000 ae 54,000 3,000 
Mindén = joo 


: oa 20 300 is 
Kokayaing (Kyauksé) es | 71,9414 | 846,681 110,400 | 957,081 


GranpD ToTaL see | 140,270 | 1,307,527 | 199,845 | 1,507,372 | 3.53455 


The demand was to have been ase 1,373,420 | 293,445 | 1,666,865 | 3,79,386 
increased in 1885 to 


The paddy was distributed tothe Ahmudan, soldiers and sailors. 
The following quantities of paddy were annually received in the 
king’s granaries from the public lands :— 


ae Kaukgyi Da 
paddy:;)) paddy: baskets, 


Kyan-hnyat ase aon ese sis 1,000 1,500 2,500 
Kyun-daung ose oe ove eee 1,000 3,000 4,000 
Mya-daung és ai “es ts 3,000 7,000 10,000 
Wuttu-nga-yat oo aes nH 3,000 1,000 4,000 
Katha ooo see eee one 1,000 3,000 4,000 
Yin-hke oe see we one 31500 es 32500 
Moda aes see ies eee 2,000 4,000 } 6,000 
Shwe-gu iiss mn ay set 4,000 10,000 14,000 
Maw-lu tee ae ove aes 1,000 3,000 4,000 
Man-le -_ be Ke oe ies 6,000 6,000 
Kaw-lin te ae bes as wee 4,000 4,000 
Bhamo se eas tee ss 1,000 4,000 5,000 , 


Total eat 20,500 46,500 67,000 
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The names of the royal gardens were— 
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0009088 3 ga006 soo 
GeNerGau\QoBIoSceo5 
seq ijonge cooS 


05022008600 


»«» Maha Hemazala Uyin-daw. 

... Maha Athawka Uyin-daw. 

... Inzanakethi Uyin-daw. 

«» Thiri Thumana Uyin-daw. 

... Maha Thiri Bonwara Uyin-daw. 
... Maha Thiri Mallika Uyin-daw. 

... Maha Theiddi Bala Uyin-daw. 

... Maha Zeyawata Uyin-daw. 

... Maha Thiri Mantawara Uyin-daw. 
... Mingala Uyin-daw. 

... Maha Thiri Meghawun Uyin-daw. 
... Thiri Manawyama Uyin-daw. 

... Maha Paduma Uyin-daw. 

... Maha Meghana Uyin-daw. 

... Thiri Mahitha Uyin-daw. 

... Maha Moddhega Uyin-daw. 

... Maha Dewata Uyin-daw. 

... Maha Thitala Uyin-daw. 

... Maha Thiri Seiktarawun Uyin-daw. 


... Thiri Maha Munawyammi Uyin-daw. 


... Maha Thiri Nanda Uyin-daw. 
... Hemazeya Uyin-daw. 

... Nat-shin Awza Uyin-daw. 

..» Thawka Uyin-daw. 


Other sources of revenue were— 
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Forest duties. 

Rs. 

Ava and Sagaing forests oon tos ess 36,500 
Other connected duties 13,500 
Taungngu forests fae ove ose «+.  1,80,000 
Taungdwingyi forests... aca to 986 8,500 
Mindén forests ade soe or si 10,500 
Chindwin and Mu forests see o3 «se: T,00,000 
Mong Nai forests eo ate eee soe 10,000 
Mong Pan forests Bae eee ss des 10,000 
Kéng Tawng forests 30,000 
Masa Shwell forests “ 2,00,000 
Thayaungchaung forests 1,750 
Hlaingdet forests -_ 10,000 
Other small forest duties... 10,000 
Total 6,20,750 

Customs and other duties. 
Rs. 

Mandalay customs was eee ae wes 5;00,000 
Mandalay export duty ... oes re +++ 2y40,000 
Duty on ngapi . 1,65,000 


Duty on earth-oil tos on eee s+ 600,000 
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Rs. 

Taungngu customs duties cue tee ooo 60,000 
Letpet duty . ess 720,000 
Mandalay, Amarapura, Ava and Sagaing oil-duty bes 40,000 
British Burma oil duty ... re eee 10,000 
Mogaung jade duty eee vee ane ses 5,800 
Myedé customs duty __... ses eee 5 24,000 
Cocoanut and plantain duty ea ses eee 7,608 
Duty on articles of Burmese dress ... oe eos 5,000 
Chindwin customs duty see 34,000 
Duty on pedlar goods to the Shan States (pakéndan) ses 125,400 
Mong Nai, Ming Pan, Mawkmai customs duty eee 4,600 
Mandalay, Amarapura, Ava and Sagaing carts duty a 58,000 
Taung-in sgapi duty... bee eee tee 2,000 
Mint duty es re vee ae 6,000 
Mandalay Shore duty... 2,400 

Mandalay, Amarapura, Ava and “Sagaing “tobacco and 
sugar duty vee 14,400 
Tobacco and sugar duty i in lower districts tee oa 10,000 
Mandalay, Amarapura, Ava and Sagaing jade duty Si 14,400 
Duty on rubies a0 ive dee eee 98,400 
Mogaung rubber duty... see eee eee 40,000 
Chindwin rubber duty... -_ ove 5,000 
Up-country fisheries and other duties ‘ce «. —-20,685 
Taungdwingyi carts duty ae ave sis 25,000 
Bhamo customs duty... . aes eee 13,000 
Hpa-in Sadéktaya eae pencil duty hea ee 3,000 
Total oe 28,53,693 

Basaar, Ferries and Guard (or Toll-booth) duties, 

Rs. 

Mandalay Zegyo duty + 68,400 
Mandalay, Amarapura, Ava and Sagaing bazaar duty .. 39,420 
Kyauksé bazaar and ferry duty see es 12,000 
Singu bazaar and ferry duty one see 200 
Mong Mit and Mong Hlaing bazaar ‘duty oo. 4,000 
Mandalay, Amarapura, Ava and Sagaing ferry duty a 45,500 
Kodaung, Letpanyin, Tawbuhlakén ferry duty oe 12,000 
Downward ferry rauty ene vos eee ove 2,400 
Amyin ferry duty eee eee ooo one 2,400 
Mu ferry duty ane eee ec eas ove 1,000 
Sale ferry duty eos cee tes te 200 
Pagan ferry duty aie vee aie 1,000 
Hsumhsai—twelve guards duty Err aoe Sed 40,000 
Sabenago toil duty a or) . eee 23,000 
ne ‘én toll duty rl eas . ses 9,240 
Kyauktalén toll duty sae ae ei 7,600 
ainglén toll duty eos soe see 1,200 
Mu and Téktalék toll duty see eee . 2,500 
Taungbyunnga toll duty aes one one 2,400 
Total ve 2574,460 
Forests 7 aes . +. 6,20,750 
Customs 355 aes vn was ws 28,53,603 
Bazaars, &c.... ee os see 29745460 
GRanp Tota. ees 37248,903 
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Pagodas at which annual feasts were hed, and the amount derived 
from the lease of the market booths (wuttakan mye-hkun). 


The following nine pagodas in ‘‘the twenty-four htana’’ were 
the most sacred :— 
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Amount 
Pagoda. Situated at Month of festival. | paid by 
lessor. 
Rs. 
Thihadaw axeee . {| On the island of that | Zagu (March-April) 380 
name in the Irra- 
waddy. 
Shwe Indein Hpawng-daw-u... | At t Indeinggbn on onthe} Zabaung (February- 585 
Yawng Hwe lake. March). 
Shwe Yin Hmyaw In the Shwe Pyi Yan-| 7abaung 810 
aung east of Meik- 
Shwe Male Noo D 
we Ma eae asingu o. 
Shwe Sigén Panva 4 Do. rh 
Tankyi ast .. | Pagan Do. 720 
Shwe Zayan one +» |, Famdkso Do. 300 
Shwe Tha-lyaung Kyauksé Do. 780 
beatae ula (Kaunghmu- Sagaing Do. 600 
aw). 
Total 5,165, 


"The Maha-muni Hpaya (the Arakan Pagoda) éollections were 
leased for Rs. 2,760, 
Other more local feasts were held at the following pagodas :— 


Pagoda. Place. Date. Rent. 
Rs. 
Sibu Shin “ Pahkangyi -- | Taga (Mareh-April) 95 
Second festival we Do. “ i (April- Mey) 91 
Kyetmauk oes . Do. o 40 
Hpyadi . Do. Ses De Ses 27 
Myaing eee Do, See | x besaen 40 
Myitgaing es Do. . | Mayon Giiny-June) 40 
Thetyeus to Do, Waso Urge July) -. 16 
Thabye-ywa we Do. 34 
Sinse?n C spirit feast is held at Da ae | hae 14 
the same time). 
Ma-u ... soe Dow sae fae 20 
Mawkkalan es ash Do. ge} sae 20 
Second festival oss Do. Tasaungmén (Octo- 20 
atts . ber-November). 
Shinbin Dammatha Sagaing i trade (August. 40 
: September). 
Ngatatgyi Do. . | Thadingyut (October- 40 
November). 
Ngasun Ava Tawthalin (Septem- 36 
ber-October), 
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Myethna festival, at the same | Ava 


pagoda. 
Shwekugyi ove 
Shwetaung-u 
Sutaungpyi 


Shwemutaw 

Thissa-ya ae 
Mwesandaw ses 
Shweku-gale aes 


Shwemutaw wis 
Shwetaw-kyaung ... 


But-ywa 
Mayagan 
U-hnaw 


Nyaungg6én ees 
Myigyi es 
Kyaiet . Sse 

ayagyi oe 
Lé-ngauk oe 
Let-taung - 
Pala 


... | Thitseingyi 


Tein-né (a spirit feast is held in 


the same month). 


Poeintaune (a spirit feast also 
h 


eld). 
Shwe Nyaungdaw 


Lawkamayazein 
Shwe Myintin 


Shwe Kintha 
Thahkodaung 


Chaungté sedawya 
Shwe Minwun _... 


Myashwegu a 
winlan one 

Theingoshin 

Gawdhamma 

Alodawpaw 

Kugyi 


Letpya 
Na Na 


. | Sheinmaga 


Ngasingu 


Do. 
Tabayin 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Bangyitaik 


Taungngu 

do. 

do. 

do, 
Sinbyugyun 
Paukmyaing 
Kyaukpadaung 

agan 


.| Wagaun 


Wagaun, 


(August- 
September). 
Tawthalin (Septem- 
ber-October). 


(August- 
September). 
Tawthalin (Septem- 
ber-October). 


"| Phadingyut (October- 


November), 
Tasaungmén (Octo- 
ber-November). 
Tagu (March-April) 
Tabodwe (January- 
February). ; 
Togu (March-April) 
Tabaung (February- 
March). 

Tagu (March-April) 


Kasén (April-May) 


Tasaun, (Octo- 
ber- November). 

Tabodwé (January- 
February). 


eecece 


March). 
Tabodwée (January- 
February). 
Tabaung (February- 
March). 
Tasaungméin (Octo- 
ber-November), 


" | Kas6n (April-May) 


Waso (June-July) ... 

Kasén (April-May) 

Tabodwé (January- 
February). 


Wa) ay-June) 


sevcee 


Pyatho (December- 
January). 
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Pagoda. Place. Rent. 
: Rs. 
Yenyasan Pagan ose | Tague (March-April) 16 
Shwesawlu Myinmé Wess (July- 120 
August). 
Shwe Paunglaung Amyin we Fae 80 
Shwe Pawgyun Myaung Tawthalin (Septem- 80 
ber-October). 
Lemyethna Sale Waso (June-July) ... 20 
Sedigyi do. Tasaungmén (Octo- 56 
ber-November). 
Shwe Paunglaung wo | Yaw Tabaung (February- 100 
March). 
Sutaungpyi ane do. Pyatho (December- 50 
perma), 
Shwe Thandaung Indeinggén abodwé (January- 200 
February). 
Mansetdaw oe Sagu Tabaung (February- 1,700 
March). 
Shwe Yinsaing ... Shwe pyiyanaung ... | Tasaungmén (Octo- 40 
a ber-November). 
Shwe Kugyi ‘ee do. ...| Natdaw (November- 30 
December ) 
Shwe Kyena ... | Bhamo «. | Zabaung (February- 320 
March). 
Shwe Pawgyun ... we | do, ‘i estes 200 
Sutaungpyi a6 .. | Pindalé | Naydn (May-June) 150 
Kyaukka oF ... | Alén .. | Kasén (April-May) 100 
Yelégyun we | do. ss sess 72 
Ngwechaung __... | do. ... | Vayén (May-June) Go 
Bawga eve «| do. oe rrrTT 190 
Pyizinkan « | do. o seaees 50 
anbya oe «| do. | Waso (June-July) ... 85 
Ye-yo ose we | do. sex ~~ Seaelese 50 
Kyetsugén oo « | do. s3 cancer 5 
an-o oo | do. we | Zhadingyut (Septem- 10 
ber-October). 
Ménywa ies ww | do. “ ean aes 150 
Le-si ... eos «| do, | Zasaungm6n (Octo- 40 
ber-November). 
Sin-ye ... .}| do. Soaiass 100 
Wet-ye .| do, Sena 5 
Kawkkathan ee: re, i ere 30 
Péntu «| do. Natdaw (November- 100 
December). 
Nyaunggan eo. | do. Pyatho (December- 25 
January). 
Maungtaung do. abodwé (January- 25 
February). 
Thazi -_ we | dow Tagu (March-April) 150 
Letaungpyin eee see | do. ase ff nae 20 
Ingyindaw ave Yatanathinga a | 7 apenas (February- 260 
arch). 
Maha Wezaya Yanthi Kohkayaing —s ag | nee 800 
Total 7:994 


re, 
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The ninety-eight pagoda festivals realized in all, it is stated, 
Rs. 15,889. These figures are not borne out, however, by the 
details. 


Theoretically the State was the primary and ultimate owner of 
all land, but in practice land was either royal 
(ayadaw or /édaw), private property (boba- 
batng), or waste (myelat or taw). Waste land was no man’s land; 
anybody could squat on it and obtain ownership thereby. 

Burma has nowhere any village communities as the expression 
is understood in India and as the principle which maintains, so far 
as can be seen, among most of the hill-tribes of the Shan States. 
No Burman village held rights of any kind as against the State. 


Royal land became so— 


(1) by ametndaw, or order declaring any waste land to be 
reserved for the king; 

(2) by forfeiture of private lands for offences against the 
laws ; 

(3) by simple confiscation or seizure at the king’s will of 
private lands ; 

(4) by the king inheriting all lands left ownerless by failure 
of heirs, as ultimate heir, called zén-pyet, amwe- 


pyet. 

Wuttakan land may be considered a special class of State land. 
It was land assigned to a pagoda or monastery by gift, whether of 
the king or of a private individual. Wauttakan lands were not 
gifts in perpetuity, but were very seldom withdrawn, usually only 
in the case of a gift to a particular monk. A list of all the wud- 
takan lands in the country was inscribed on marble slabs in the 
garth or close of the Mahamuni Arakan pagoda in Mandalay. 

Private land was acquired— 

(1) by clearing waste land—dhamma-ugya. ‘“ By the cus- 
tom of‘ the country waste land is no man’s land, 
in which whosoever wills may go and clear a piece, 
and merely by doing so make it his own.” 

There is, however, another spelling and etymology for this kind 
of Jand. It is traced back to the first man who cut down the trees 
and bushes with his dha-ma. ‘The expression dhamma-ugya thus 
means ‘where the chopper first falls.” Such land includes both 
land on which the ancestors of the present owner settled in times 
too remote for record, as opposed to land acquired more recently by 
sale or mortgage, and also recently cleared land, which is essentially 
State land, and was given by the village headman to the applicant. 


Land tenures. 
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Custom varied as to the length of tenure which gave complete 
rights. It may be said broadly that cultivation by a man and his 
descendants for three or four generations secured rights of transfer 
and inheritance. The land then became bobabaing. 

(2) by inheritance ; 
(3) by gift of royal land from the king; 
(4) by transfer of any kind. 


The privileges of the owner of private land were—/irst, he could 
alienate his land by sale or mortgage; second, on his death it 
passed to his heirs; ¢hivd, he was not liable to eviction. 


Dhamma-ugya or bobabaing \and which had been acquired by 
purchase or mortgage was called danekitta, 


The ahmudan, the soldiery, held royal lands on a service 
tenure, ahmudan-sa for infantry, st-sa for cavalry, according to the 
terms set forth in patents or s#ttam. Alienation of such service 
land was strictly forbidden, but no attention whatever was ordi- 
narily paid to the prohibition. At the time of the annexation very 
little service land was in the possession of its original holders. 


There was no land tax, only rent on royal lands. The usual 
rate was one-quarter of the outturn, sometimes one-third, but one- 
fifth and even two-elevenths were in some places taken. Farmers of 
the revenue made as much more as they could get out of the cul- 
tivators. Hereditary tenant right in tenants of royal land was 
recognized. 

The rank of the officers of the akmudan was graded on the as- 
cending scale: thus an akyat was in command of ten men; a 
thin-thenat-6k or thwethaukgyt commanded five akyats or fifty 
men; a ¢at-hmu commanded one hundred men; a 40 commanded 
any number of ¢at-hmu. The corresponding ranks in the cavalry 
were myinthugyt, myingaung, myinsaye, myintatho, and myinmu. 

The revenue from royal lands was collected by an officer called 
the /édaw 6k appointed by the H/ut-daw. He was subordinate to 
the kayaing wun and myowuns and took his orders from them. 
The title was changed to that of /ésaye when the king demanded 
Irrigation tax. The /é-saye or /é-6k, the thugyi and the ywalugyts 
made assessment-rolls showing the lands cultivated, how much 
proved profitable, and what the probable amount of outturn would 
be, and these statements were submitted to the wun, who check- 
ed them. The statement thus passed was forwarded by the 4a- 
yaing wun to the /é-yén in Mandalay, and this department con- 
veyed the orders of the king as to the disposal of the revenue. 
Sometimes it was sent up in coin, sometimes in kind ; occasionally 
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orders were received to give the rice to the pongyzs. The tax on 
the thetn-su, ayadaw, and other crown lands came into operation 
only from the year 1228 B.E. (1867), after the Myingén rebellion. 
All the islands in the Irrawaddy were considered royal lands. 


In 1885-86 the whole of the /édaw, with the uytn-daw (tax on 
royal gardens), and the £yun-kéndaw (tax on islands), were farmed 
out by the Burmese Government to a contractor for ten lakhs. 


The amount levied varied very greatly even in the same district, 
the chief tracts being Kyauksé, Mandalay, and the Salin tract. 
From twenty-five to fifty baskets the pé¢ was perhaps the general 
range. From /amazng lands, worked by the king’s cultivators, the 
rate of taxation was about twenty baskets the fe. 


A similar course was usually adopted with regard to the assess- 
ment of the irrigation tax, though in this case the /é-saye usually ac- 
cepted the statements of the thugyis as to the lands irrigated and 
checked them without further reference to the kayaing wun. Indis- 
tricts like Meiktila a great festival was held annually when the 
water was let out, and all landholders had to pay four annas for 
the amount of land capable of being ploughed by two buffaloes 
(kywe-shin), which was usually estimated at ten fields. Later, how- 
ever, this was raised first to one and then to two baskets of paddy 
for this area, and then in a more systematic way for each pé. An 
official called fan-daing or kan-ék was in charge of the irrigation 
system, and under him was a hmyaung-gaung or hmyaung gyi, 
who looked after the channels. These men made out the irrigation 
tax rolls and distributed the water. They also collected the tax. 
The an-ék got a monthly salary of fifty rupees from Government, 
but his subordinates drew no pay or commission. The landholders, 
however, had to make it worth the hyaung-gaung’s while before 
he would let them have any water. Most of the irrigation works 
went to ruin in King Thibaw’s time. 


The theory held by the Burmese Government was that all allu- 
vial land, dazng and &yun, in the riverain tracts, was State pro- 
perty. But it would seem that very often the theory did not ob- 
tain in practice, and in many places riverain lands undoubtedly be- 
came private property. Connected with it was the practice of 
ngbkiatk (literally, following a stump). If d0babaing land was scour- 
ed away by the river, the limits of erosion were marked by posts 
(ngok). td subsequently soil was thrown up again, the proprietor 
could claim his old boundaries. Beyond these new accretions be- 
came min-mye or thugyi-cha mye, State property. 

In country such as that on the banks of the Mén river three 
levels were recognized,—the 4dn, or mainland, which is never 
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flooded, but is liable to erosion; the myelat or kéntastn, the mid- 
dle level, old alluvial formation, now only occasionally flooded ; 
and the 4yin or aukkyin of recent alluvial formation, with the gene- 
ration, which is annually flooded and liable to constant change. 
The former two classes may be either State or private land; the 
last is prima facte State. 


The wunsa or minmye lands paid no revenue, but the ¢hugyt-sa 
- attached to the office of the village headman in very many places 
had to pay a tax of three rupees the pe. 


Daing-paw lands was the name given to holdings deserted by 
their owners in time of famine : 1810 is remembered inthe Dry Zone 
as the great famine year. These were assumed as State property, 
and the allotment of them was left to the thugyis. An ordinary 
rate for such lands was four hundred baskets of paddy in the year, 


The thugyis in the remoter districts, nominally and sometimes 
practically, owned all the land in the circle and could seize a hold- 
ing without assigning any reason and distribute it at will. Inthe 
more accessible places all land measurements were made by the 
myedaing wundauks, when lands were leased or given as a free 
gift, but elsewhere the estimates rested with the thugyi. 


Lamatng lands near the capital were ordinary akmudan lands, 
but in the remoter provinces their origin has frequently been lost. 
Various legends are teld. For example, in the Minbin district, the 
story is that “long ago in the time of King Bodaw, a body of 
“landed proprietors, labouring under the despotic exactions of the 
“wun of Salin, went to Amarapura to appeal to the king, and 
“offered a share of the produce of their fields, amounting to 3,600 
‘baskets of paddy, as an annual payment, if he would exempt them 
‘from the irrigation tax, from furnishing labour for irrigation, reli- 
‘‘ gious and other works, and from generally rendering personal ser- 
“vice to officials.”” This prayer was granted, and 3,600 baskets of 
paddy were annually collected and forwarded to the capital, where 
they were credited to the Chief Queen. These landed proprietors 
were also exempted from ¢4athameda after its introduction until 
King Thibaw’s time, when they were assessed. The only privilege 
retained after this was exemption from water-rate. The owners of 
these Minbu lands were known as shwe-nan-yo lamaing and were 
looked on as under special service to the Chief Queen, though 
no definite service appears ever to have been rendered. 


All wuttakan lands were exempted from paying revenue, where 
they were cultivated by the villagers to whom they had originally 
been granted in consideration of service in looking after the particu- 
lar pagoda. When, however, the fields were worked by others a tax 
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at the rate of five rupees the é was collected. It is quite impos- 
sible to say what proportion of the collections was really spent on 
the repairs or decoration of the pagodas. It is clear from most of 
the Yazawins that the Wut-mye Wun in Mandalay spent a great 
deal of the money in entirely secular entertainments. It is also de- 
finitely stated that much was expended on the reception and entet- 
tainment of foreign ambassadors. The tithes were collected on the 
spot by the head of the pagodas slaves’ village, in many places 
called the gayat-yt?, who deducted the usual percentage. A geod 
deal seems to have been locally spent on pwés. The rest was sent 
to the Wul-mye Wun. What he returned for the use of the pago- 
das does not appear anywhere. It would almost appear as if he 
only sent it when there was a pious king who looked after such 
matters, or when there was notorious need of repairs or restoration. 

The taxes on fisheries, ferries, forests, and monopolies were 
known in Burmese times as asu¢ and akyauk. The last-named 
consisted chiefly of cart tax, boat tax, and brokers’ or commission 
agency tax. The fisheries onthe Irrawaddy were claimed and work- 
ed as bobabaing, or private property belonging to the families of 
the original fishermen, until the time of King Mindén. Mintaya- 
gyi, however, issued a rescript declaring the fisheries to be crown 
property. They were leased by the Wun to the highest bidder, or 
to personal favourites, by whom they were usually sublet. The 
amount derived from them was not great. 

The ferries were disposed of in the same way. The forest tax 
was fixed at the rate of one rupee each dha. Among the monopo- 
lies, cart tax was fixed at two annas for every cart used for purposes 
of trade. The boat tax varied from one rupee to four annas the 
boat, according to the articles traded in. The brokerage farmer 
received three per cent. of the value of all goods brought or sold. 
The sole right of selling certain commodities, such as /etpet, ngapz, 
and salt, was sold in Mandalay. Bazaar collectors were usually 
directly appointed, and paid a fixed sum to the Wun. Any surplus 
over this he was allowed to keep for himself, but no allowance was 
made for deficiencies. Two annas a stall was taken from sellers of 
silk, one anna per yoke-load from those who sold grain or other 
produce. Food stalls and sellers of ngapz paid six pies. These 
were country rates, and they varied considerably in different places. 

The Royal Gardens never paid taxes to the Revenue office in 
Mandalay. The gardens were usually assigned to favourite Queens 
and Princesses for their use for life. The gardeners were all ap- 
pointed by the king and were invested with the powers of a thu- 
gyi. They looked after the gardens as well as the village, when 
one was attached tothe garden, and periodically presented the 
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Royal Lady, to whom it was granted, with a portion of the pro- 
duce. The office of gardener was hereditary. They were called 
uyin-dks or uytn-hmus and appointed their own subordinate 
a-hwuns or daings. 

The collection of dues at fairs was latterly farmed out by the 
Mandalay Revenue office to contractors, who undertook to pay a 
fixed sum for the license to take the fees. Besides paying his 
fixed rent, the licensee had to bear all the expenses of the fair, 
such as building stalls, holding pwés, and entertaining the officials 
who attended the fair. The receipts from the fairs were often 
given to the monks by King Mindén. 


All land in Upper Burma is now either State or private. The 
right of acquiring ownership by squatting (dhamma-ugya) is at an 
end. All waste landis State land. Service lands have become 
State or private according to decision in each case. The idea of 
adopting a system of rent-free and partly free, and quit-rent service 
.lands was abandoned, though the akmudans, being hereditary 
holders, were deserving of consideration. The wuss and other 
officials naturally took nothing, for they were, for the most part, 
non-hereditary stipendaries, while the farmers of State lands were 
simply speculators. Wauttakan lands under British rule remain 
such, except where they would in any case have lapsed to the 
State. In the Administration Report for the year 1892-93 the 
Upper Burma land tenures are described as follows :— 


“ The primary division of all lands in Upper Burma is into— 
(a) State land. 
(5) Non-State land. 


State land is described in section 23 of the Upper Burma Land and 
Revenue Regulation, 1889. It includes the following :— 


‘“‘(a) Land hitherto termed Royal land, #.e., lands custom- 
arily known as /édaw, ayadaw, lamatng-mye (land 
cultivated by Royal slaves) and other lands similarly 
styled up to the coming in force (13th July 1889) of 
the Land and Revenue Regulation. 


(6) Land held on condition of rendering public service, or 
as an appanage to, or emolument of, a public office, 
that is to say, land held at the time of the coming in 
force of the Regulation by persons who actually or 
nominally rendered or were liable to render service 
to the King, and to whom the land had been as- 
signed as remuneration for such actual or nominal 
service. This category includes land held ynder a 
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seca of tenures, of which the following are the princi- 

pal :— ; 

‘' Ahmudan-sa land, of which the produce is enjoyed by 
persons who had been foot-soldiers or artillery- 
men of the King or by the descendants of such 
persons ; by pages of the King or their descend- 
ants; by the King’s boatmen, letter-carriers, 
betel-carriers, and other menials, or their des- 
cendants, and so forth. 

“ Stsa land, of which the produce is enjoyed by horse- 
soldiers of the King, or their descendants. 

“ Thugyt-sa land, of which the produce is enjoyed b 
thugyis (revenue collectors), or their descend- 
ants. 

“ Wun-sa land, of which the produce is enjoyed by per- 
sons who had been Wums ( District Governors) in 
the king’s time, or by their descendants. 

“ Min-mye \and, assigned for life, or for lives, or for a 
period to members of the Royal Family. 


“(¢c) Islands and alluvial formations in rivers, #.¢., lands 

liable to periodical change by the action of the river. 
poainee lands, which are permanent alluvial 
ormations submerged to a greater or less extent 
when the river is in flood, but not shifting in form and 
character with the current, are not State lands, ex- 
cept on the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin, where all 
such lands were Royal. ] 

‘“(d) Waste land and land included within reserved or village 
forests, by whichis meant all land which had never up 
to the time of the coming in force of the Regulation, 
i.e., up to the 13th July 1889, been under cultivation, 
except— 

“ (i) sites and enclosures of pagodas, monasteries, 
ather religious buildings and schools ; 

‘‘ (ii) sites and enclosures of dwelling-houses in towns 
and villages. 

‘(e) Land which had been under cultivation, but had been 
abandoned, and to the ownership of which no claim 
was preferred within two years from the ‘coming in 
force of the Regulation. 

“In the case of land coming under heads (a), (4), and (¢) the 
British Government has simply assumed the rights enjoyed by the 
Burmese kings. In the case of land coming under heads (d) and 
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(e) it has done more than this. The kings of Burma laid no re- 
strictions on the cultivation of waste land ; any person was at liberty 
to till waste land, and on bringing it under cultivation he became its 
owner. The British Government has, under the Regulation of 1889, 
declared itself the owner of all waste land, and no such land may 
be cultivated except in accordance with the rules under the Regula- 
tion. These rules provide for the grant of leases of waste land for 
any period not exceeding thirty years, and for the grant of permits 
to occupy such land temporarily. Cultivators wishing to take up 
waste land are at liberty to adopt either of these methods of ac- 
quisition. The rules, which are modelled on the rules in force 
in Lower Burma, provide for the levy of revenue on areas leased 
and occupied, and for the temporary exemption from revenue of 
areas which have to be cleared of forest growth, shrubs, or grass be- 
fore they can yield a crop. 


‘“‘Non-State land is land which does not fall within the preceding 
category of State land and includes— 


(a) lands held in private ownership, of which the principal 
descriptions are, — 

“(i) Dhamma-ugya \and, t.e., lands which were cleared 
by persons before the 13th July 1889 and are 
still in the possession of these persons ; 

(ii) Bobabaing lands, t.e.,lands which were cleared be- 
fore the Regulation came into force, and are now 
in the possession of the descendants of the per- 
sons who cleared them, or of persons who obtain- 
ed them for valuable consideration from those 
who cleared them, or from their descendants ; 

‘‘ (iii) lands of which the ownership had been granted by 
written orders of the king, or has been granted 
since annexation under a written instrument by, 
or by order of, the Local Government : such lands 
would be considered to be bobabaing ; 

“(iv) Wuttakan lands, or lands devated to the upkeep 
of a pagoda, monastery, or other religious insti- 
tution. 


“ Tenants in Upper Burma fall into two classes: (i) tenants of 
the State ; (ii) tenants of private individuals, Tenants of the State 
are persons who occupy State land. The incidents of their tenure, 
their rights and privileges are laid down in the rules under the Land 
and Revenue Regulation. Under the Burmese Government the 
rent of State lands was fixed by custom and was ordinarily one- 
fourth of the gross produce. The tenant was liable to eviction at 
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any moment. In some parts of the country evictions were com- 
mon ; in other parts tenants were rarely disturbed and had a practi- 
cal fixity of tenure. The rules under the Regulation provide (or the 
fixing of rents on a consideration of the value of produce and of the 
amount of the customary rent, and also for thecjectment of tenants 
after notice and payment of compensation for improvements, or, if 
notice is not given, on payment of compensation, both for disturb- 
ance and for improvements. Tenants of private individuals are in 
the same position as tenants in Lower Burma. 


“ The position of tenants in Lower Burma may be summed up in 
the statement that there is no fixity of tenure and no legal limit to 
rents, but that the condition of tenants is on the whole prosperous. 
If a tenant is rack-rented, he can get other land to cultivate on easier 
terms by moving elsewhere. 


“There is no special law on the subject of town lands in Upper 
Burma. Land is held partly under grants or leases, made in ac- 
cordance with rules promulgated from time to time, and partly by 
squatters.” 

The description given above do not exhaust the category of Service 
lands, and moreover there are varieties of State land which have 
been declared to be private property. Thus there were atht or asu 
lands, village communal lands, on which no villager appears to have 
been able to acquire exclusive proprietary right. They were at the 
disposal of the thugyi, as trustee both for the Government and the 
villagers, and he distributed them periodically for cultivation. The 
tenure is somewhat obscure. It was not a common pasture and it 
does not seem altogether to have been the same as the Early Eng- 
lish folcland, but, like it, the a/Az had a tendency to become ferra 
regis, and so it has been determined to be in most cases in Upper 
Burma. The difficulty of decision is lightened in many cases Ly 
the rule that, wherever it is possible, every village has its own pas- 
ture and fuel reserve. Ayadaw-mye, State land proper; mzn-mye, 
reyal or State land, not service land or the personal property of the 
king ; asoya-mye, Government land ; ywa-mye, land cultivated by the 
villagers of a certain village ; thugyt-cha-mye, lands to which the 
headman appointed tenants, are all practically synonymous terms and 
were very loosely used in different districts. The lands were all 
State lands left to the thugyis for distribution among their own 
villagers, and therefore neither heritable nor transferable. 


But in any case the king was the supreme Jand-owner, yemye-shsn, 
whether it was held in free socage, villein socage, in commendation, 
by Knight service, Grand Serjeanty, Petit Serjeanty (cases like 
which occur in the Shan States), or frankalmoign, Thus lands 
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abandoned, daing-baw, escheated to the crown, and so did lands on 
failure of heirs, sénthe amwe pyat. Lands which were forfeited for 
high treason were called thesn-su. The occasion was sometimes 
rather trivial. Thus in Kyauksé one Maung Shwe O had his land 
confiscated in 1879 for abetting a conspiracy to get the daingwun’s 
daughter married to King Thibaw. Akyodaw lands were private 
lands which the owners surrendered to the headmen when they 
could not pay the local irrigation tax. They could resume the 
lands on payment of the arrears. The various kinds of service 
lands were very numerous. Technically they were all taken away 
in 1234 B. E. (1873), andthe ahmudans were paid fixed salaries of 
ten rupees a month, but practically they remained either in the 
hands of the original chmudan’s representatives, or of the first 
occupant, /ékyinswé, who took possession. Thus thugyi-sa-mye 
survived until the times of the British Government, notwithstanding 
an order by King Mindén refusing possession of such lands to 
thugyis who received commission. Similarly the thugyt-cha-mye 
could legally neither be sold nor mortgaged. Yet both transac- 
tions were quite common and were recognized in common speech 
as thugyi-paung-mye or thugyt-yaung-mye. 

One particular kind of ahmudan-sa, the ne-mye (literally, dwelling 
land), has been declared in certain places to be bobabatng, or 
non-State property. These me-mye were lands given to ahmudans, 
royal servants, or soldiers, as sites for residences, and were original- 
ly State lands. Instead of using them as dwelling-land, the ahmu- 
dans turned them into fruit gardens and usurped the right to trans- 
fer them by sale and mortgage. The enquiry into their status 
elicited much general information as to service lands which is here 
condensed from the report of Mr. Laurie, Settlement Officer, Re- 
gular deeds of grant, kyolan sittans, existed formerly in the Bur- 
mese shwetaik, giving lists of regiments and of sites allotted to 
them. Of these only copies nowexist. The oldest of these is the 
Thuye-sittan, a list of regiments or companies existing in the time 
of Nyaungyan Mintayagyi in 961 B.E. (1600). It is evident from 
this Ayolan that the regiments were not composed either exclusive- 
ly or for the most part of Burmans. There were Shans from 
Chiengmai (Zimmé) who formed the Yunzutta. Other Shans form- 
ed the Yunzu Kaung-han tat. The Shweban, Shweda, Win-thuyé, 
and Tat-thuyé consisted of friendly Talaings. The Myin, Ywelulin, 
and Mogyoda companies were Burmans. The original list does 
not appear to have had any pretentions to completeness, and the copy 
was probably the work of some recent compiler attached to the 
Burmese Records, or Survey Department. Inthis document a grant 
of land is made “ for cultivation and residence ” in favour of certain 
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Talaings. No distinction is made between /ék-mye (land to be 
cultivated) and e-mye (land to be lived on), The Shweban com- 
pany of Talaings received 49 pé as lék-mye and two and a half pe 
as ne-mye. The Talaing tat-thuyé and five other regitnents receiv- 
ed land, but no distinction is drawn between /ék-mye (also called 
sa-mye or land to be eaten, subsistence land) and ne-mye. 


The Thatettaw Kyolan dates from 1163B.E. (1802), two centu- 
ries later. The area allotted to each man is the same as that spe- 
cified in the kyolan of 961 B.E., five pés for each ngé-tha or 
private, seven and a quarter pés for each ayat or gaung, and ten 
pes to each thwethauk-gy1 or tat-hmu, This land was granted 
as lék-mye, but the site was selected because it adjoined sixty-nine 
pes three sezks of ‘‘land which the former kings granted them as 
ne-mye.” No allotment of dwelling land was therefore necessary. 
In this deed of grant it is mentioned that a certain area of three 
hundred pés had been taken back from the original grantees and 
given to the hténasu-tha, the lime-burners. Apparently, therefore, 
the Thayettaw ahmudans, though they had lost their sa-mye, had 
kept their se-mye. This would have only been just if the ne-mye 
were actual house-sites, but it also might indicate that a freehold 
title by prescription had been acquired, though no house existed. 
The Taung-gaing 4yo/an of the same year provides in a similar 
way and on the same scale for six thwethaukgyts, fourteen akyats, 
and one-hundred and twenty privates. 

The Kinmungyén yolan of 1841 is ior as showing that 
artizans also received me-mye. In this deed of grant, eight an- 
Lai de alr Ch men who streched skins on drum-heads, received 
and for dwelling-sites. 

The general conclusion was that ne-mye were granted as per- 
quisites of office to be surrendered on leaving public service. They 
were lands intended for quarters and barracks and therefore there 
was no contemplation of the possibility of the payment of taxes. 
But instead of living on them the akmudans dug them up, sunk 
wells, planted areca-palms ‘and betel pepper vines, and made valu. 
able property of them. The laxity and carelessness of the Bur- 
man official character not only prevented interference, but actu- 
ally led to acquiescence in the conversion. The lands came to be 
assessed as garden land, and were then assessed on the same terms 
as and by analogy with the ordinary village gardens with which 
they were mixed up. Thus they came to be freely sold and mort- 
gaged just as if they were private property. The basis of title was 
simply prescriptive right acquired by long possession and by 
custom, just as excluded private lands, or kwetché dhamma-ugya 
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lands transferred by the original squatters, were admitted to be doba- 
baing. Government therefore declared that wherever the Burmese 
Court could be proved to have acquiesced in the assumption of a 

rivate title, 2e-myes should be considered bobabatng or non-State 
property. 

On a similar principle, when tenures in Mandalay Town were re- 
corded, all house-sites granted before the founding of Mandalay 
were entered as non-State. When Amarapura was the capital, no 
particular sites were allotted for the residence of ahmudans. “They 
were scattered all over the country, and the large numbers located 
in the capital were mixed up with non-officials. From this it was 
deduced that before the founding of Mandalay there were no re- 
strictions regarding the alienation of house-sites occupied by ahmu- 
dans. 


The want of a statute Quta emplores was also apparent in the 
_ case of the cavalry service lands. In the Meiktila district a tract 
of st-sa land was assigned for the support of the Eastern Battalion 
of the Shwepyi Yanaung horse. This area was divided into four 
kaungs—Ingan, Taungbo, Kéndaung and Sameikshe,—each of 
which was undera myingaung. Each kaung was again subdivided 
into two s#s, each under a mytnst, and each st was again divided 
into daings or circles. Each of these divisions had to pay a 
certain sum towards the support of the troopers serving in Manda- 
lay. The holders, however, were allowed to sell and mortgage the 
lands The king required one hundred cavalry soldiers from each 
kaung, and hé held the thugyis responsible for providing them. 
He did not care whether the horsemen were supported by their 
lands or by contributions. In the enquiry into the status of the 
st-sa land, decisions of the Ai/ut-daw recognizing the bobabain 
(non-State) character of the ssa lands were produced, and in Ai 
such cases the lands were admitted to be private property. The 
laxity of the Burmese Government and its want of grasp over the 
country is conspicuous in such matters, and the status of setvice 
larids thus has almost everywhere to he decided on the merits of 
each case. 


Until the passing of the Regulation referred to above there was 
similarly much confusion as to dhamma-ugya land. The absolute 
right to the land cleared did not theoretically rest in the occupier 
until ten years after the land had been cleared, but the right of the 
crown to lands of this kind appears never to have been asserted 
before the expiry of ten years unless the land was abandoned, and 
idgagene! the occupier had a full title to the land from the time 

e cleared it. If the original occupier abandoned the land after 
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holding it for ten years, he had the right to claim it within ten years 
from the State or a subsequent occupier. If the land had not been 
claimed by the State or occupied by any person, the original oc- 
cupier could re-occupy the land, though more than ten years had 
elapsed since he first abandoned it. If he abandoned it before ten 
years, he had no further right to the land. When the dham- 
ma-ugya land passed to the son of the first occupier it was known 
as boba dhamma-ugya; when it passed to the next generation it 
became bobabatng, land held by the- father and grandfather. At 
what precise period it became negotiable and transferable the 
Burmese Government seem to have been too listless and indifferent 
to determine. No one seems to have known definitely what land 
was truly bobabatng except the actual collectors of revenue. There 
were no records either in the A/ut-daw or in the owner’s hands 
of such tenure. It appears, however, certain that in the third or 
fourth generation dhamma-ugya was always recognized as boba- 
baing. 

A still more notable instance of the carelessness or indifference 
of the Burmese Government was inthe case of wuttakan lands, 
lands held in frankalmoign; permanently alienated by the Burmese 
kings for the purpose of keeping pagodas and sacred edifices in 
repair. A number of persons were made slaves of the pagoda, 
themselves and their descendants, for all time tocome. They were 
given a certain area of land for their support, and in return they 
were expected to make annual repairs to the particular pagoda in 
their charge. But these people gradually mortgaged to outsiders 
the land granted to them, without any apparent interference on the 
part either of the Government or of the pious. Indeed, it seems 
clear that in some places Government itself laid hands on these 
ecclesiastical lands without regard either for the pious founder or 
fear of the fate of the Jackdaw of Rheims. In this way a large 
proportion of the wuttakan land of Upper Burma became alienated 
without any chance of its ever being redeemed. The following 
account of the wxzttakan land dedicated in mortmain to the use of 
the Shwethalyaung pagoda at Kyauksé is engraved on a stone seal 
in the precincts of the pagoda :— 


‘« May the religion of Him whose teachings are excellent beyond 
precious gems, who possesses incomparable and omniscient wisdom, 
to whom reverence is due from the three ranks of mankind; may His 
religion last for five thousand years ! 


“In reverence for Him who is the lord, the righteous, the all-wise, 
these glebe lands are devoted by King Anawra-hta-zaw to the 
service of the Shwetha-lyaung Pagoda as is hereinafter written— 


56 
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‘‘ Seventy és to the south of Pyeban village, including Tangén 
village, with the following boundaries: south, Tanaungbingén vil- 
lage and a stone pillar; east, the river; west, the rocks, 


“Eighty pés to the north of the paved court (¢hamandalin) of 
the pagoda, where the tanks and the like places for religious pur- 
poses are to be dug. The boundaries are: east, the Thindwé and 
Ngalonban canals; south, the hill; west, the Minye canal; north, 
the Min-mwe hill, the Nwagu, Ingyi and Letlégyi canals. 

“Three hundred és to the south of the thamandalin. The 
boundaries are: east, the river; south, Letpanzin Déndan; west, a 
stone-pillar ; north, the Kunzé canal. 


“One hundred and eighty-seven pés known by the name of Myityo 
Myedaw. 


‘King Minyé Kyawza, the son of Ngazu Dayaka, who rules in 
Ava, devotes glebe lands to the pagoda— 


“In Twinthin circle, Laungdawya 4w?#, one hundred and thirty 
pes; bounded on the east by the Sidaing canal and the Sagashwe 
monastery ; on the north the Thinbungyo. 


“In Twinthin circle, seventy pés and the village of Letthaza 
Kayuthi; bounded on the north by the land of Pagan Min; on the 
‘east by the Ngakayaing stream ; on the south by the Yitma canal ; 
on the west by the Kudan canal. 


‘These lands, together with the one hundred and twenty-five 
descendants of the eleven original payakyuns (pagoda slaves), are 
re-dedicated to the same pagoda on the oth /asan of Thadingyut 
1145 (10th October 1783) by King Shinbyushin of Amarapura. 
These one hundred and twenty-five persons are to eat the produce 
of the landand totake’care of the pagoda. [Here follow the names 
of the pagoda slaves. | 


“ He who takes away any of these wuttakan lands shall suffer the 
torments of hell for five thousand years, nor shall he be redeemed 
by the dewas, though they are in number as the sands of the 
ocean. From son to grandson all efforts to attain a higher exist- 
ence after re-birth shall fail. He and they shall be surrounded by 
the ninety-six diseases, the thirty-two kinds of bad destiny, the 
twenty-five kinds of dangers, and the sixteen kinds of injury.” 


Again in 1164 B.E. (1802), the year of the second Sittan or 
Doomsday Book, Bodaw Paya caused an enquiry to be made, and 
the statement of Maung Tha, the head payakyun, is inscribed 
upon the stone. It is to the effect that the pagoda was built by 
Dhammathawka and repaired by Anawra-hta; that at the time of 
- this inscription the pagoda slaves were all descendants of the 
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original eleven, and that no revenue was ever levied on the land 
given to them, nor had any ahmudan authority over them ; never- 
theless the land had dwindled away, while the pagoda slaves had 
increased in numbers, and much of the land had been taken and 
made ahmudan-sa. Of one hundred and twenty-five payakuns — 
only thirty remained, and out of twelve hundred and thirty-six pés 
originally given to the pagoda only ninety-four remained. There- 
. fore King Naungdawgyi (the son of Alaung Paya, who succeeded to 
the thrope in 1760) had ordered that revenue was to be levied on 
the wutiakan land by the headman and that he should receive one- 
tenth as a commission. The amount collected was to be kept 
separate and was to be expended on the pagoda. 


This order was confirmed in the reign of Mindén Min in 1224 
B. E. (1862), on an application of the 7hathanabaing stating that 
revenue was being levied by the sé-gyzs (the men in charge of the 
weirs) upon the land. 


At the time when we took over the country only 180°4 acres of 
this wuttakan land existed—about one-tenth of the original grant. 
It paid a revenue of eight baskets a pé to a committee of elders, 
who were the trustees of the pagoda and were responsible that the 
moneys collected should be spent upon the pagoda. 


The wmuttakan lands which should belong to the Shwemale 
pagoda at Kyauktaingdwin in the Mandalay district are marked 
out by twelve stone pillars which still exist. They were set up in 
252 B.E. (890 A.D) by King Yamaing Sithu, who assigned pagoda 
slaves and laid a curse on whatever persons diverted the lands from 
their pious purpose. Yet nearly the whole of the land is now un- 
blushingly spoken of as ayadaw wuttakan and bobabaing wuttakan 
(contradictions of terms which are particularly blasphemous from 
the point of view of the devout), and the pagoda derives no benefit 
from them. 


The pagoda is so small, so plain, and so neglected, that it would 
seem that for the thousand years of its existence nothing had been 
done except to keep it from falling. The ayadaw wuttakan is said 
to have come into existence thus. Two payakyuns quarrelled over 
their land and killed one another. The Magwe mingy? held the 
land pendente lite and instituted an enquiry into the murders that 
‘had occurred. But there were no murderers left and the case re- 
mained adjourned sine dre. The land remained as a deposit and 
became the property of the State. It ought to be haunted by evil 
spirits, as many farms all over the country are believed to be, but it 
is not. As a matter of fact it seems certain that most of the 
revenues from these pagoda lands were utilized by the pagoda 
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slaves to free themselves and set up as traders in some remote 
places where their antecedents were not known. The position of 
pagoda slaves is hateful and despised among the Burmans, and the 
. freeing of them might be considered a pious deed if it were done 
in an honest and open way. Of all the lands dedicated by King 
Yamaing Sithu there only remain one or two real glebe holdings 
cultivated by two or three payakyun. The slabs recording the 


wuttakan lands which stand in the Arakan pagoda curtilage in* 


Mandalay are mere historical records of the triumph of human 
greed over pious intentions. 


Here and there eccentric tenures have lasted till modern times. 
Such was the faungzingén-mye in Minbu district. The traditional 
origin of this was that long ago there was a law suit in connection 
with these lands between the elder and the younger branch of the 
family. While the case was being heard, the younger branch, who 
were the defendants, went to the capital and offered the king 500 
baskets of paddy yearly for ever if the case were decided in their 
favour. The defendants won their case and the 500 baskets of 
paddy were regularly paid. The elder branch had died out long 
before the British occupation, and of the five holdings which made 
up the original estate only one remained, but this continued to pay 
the 500 baskets of paddy. 


The Burman is much attached to his land and will never sell it 
outright if he can possibly help it. Mortgaging, on the other hand, 
is extremely common, and some of the forms adopted appear to be 
invented rather to soothe the pride of the mortgagor than with any 
contemplation of the possibility of his ever recovering the land. 
Even what we should call an absolute transfer is gilded with the 
name of paung-the, a dead mortgage, though inadeed of mortgage 
no time for foreclosure is ever set forth. Contrary to our custom, the 
mortgagee almost invariably enters into possession as soon as the 
bond is made out, and the mortgagor does not remain a tenant at 
sufferance. 


Custom seems to have varied very greatly, but in most cases 
the mortgagee was bound to agree to redemption at any period, 
after the lapse of three years, that the mortgagor wished, and 
seemingly not before. In fact there was almost invariably a clause 
inserted in every mortgage bond that the land should not be re- 
deemed for three years thénhnit, théntht (three years, three crops). 
Mortgages were practically always usufructuary. It is sometimes 
agreed by the parties that the redemption price shall be higher than 
the sum first received by the mortgagor. Another curious feature is 
the additional money whichis paid, sometimes six months, or a year 


== 
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or more, after the original mortgage is concluded, and without in 
any way prejudicing the equity of redemption. No interest is 
charged on the money loaned, and the mortgagor, or any de- 
scendant to the tenth generation, may redeem at any time he can. 
In no case does foreclosing—the fixing of a time beyond which the 
mortgagor may not redeem—seem to have been recognized. The 
advantage to the mortgagee is that he enters into possession of the 
land, and if the mortgagor owned plough-cattle, the mortgagee 
may use these to work the land, taking to himself three-quarters 
of the crop and giving the remainder to the mortgagor. In this 
there is a sort of resemblance to the form of pledge known to Eng- 
lish law as a Welsh mortgage, though there is no suggestion of au- 
tomatic redemption by process of time. The whole system was of 
the most easy-going kind, quite characteristic of the Burman. The 
method of recording title-deeds, with a soapstone pencil on the 
blackened surface of a parabatk, and this in a single copy only, 
retained by the mortgagee, is in keeping with the rest of the pro- 
cess. 


The record is of the most perishable kind, in writing which is not 
more permanent than the mark of a slate pencil. Nothing exists 
beyond this except the ex parte statement of the contracting parties, 
which cannot be of much value regarding a transaction more than 
five or ten years old. Not only wasthe Burmese Government very 
careless and very rapacious itself, as well as indifferent to rapacity in 
its subordinates, but it was also very weak, and in King Thibaw’s 
time was steadily losing grasp of all the country except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the capital or of the Irrawaddy. 


The village system in Burmese, as in India, had been the basis 
of the indigenous administration from time immemorial, but it had 
in many places lost its primitive form and was replaced by a some- 
what complicated hierarchy of officials. 


Under the king’s rule any one who had money and could 
bribe the local officials or make interest at court could get what he 
wanted. There were in some parts of the country officials of 
various kinds and known by various names—myothugyts or officers of 
townships, myingaungs or cavalry officers, thwethaukgyts, who were 
supposed to have military duties in the line regiments, pénin, who 
should have been mere coxswains of royal boats. These officers, 
either having no duties in their proper spheres, or neglecting them or 
not having enough to do, but at the same time all of them inspired 
with the desire of making money, contrived to overshadow the village 
headmen. They usurped much, if not all, of the power and emolu- 
ments of the thugyis, and left to them only what was laborious or un- 
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pleasant in their duties. The anarchy and disorder which prevailed 
for a considerable time before the annexation led to the same re- 
sult. Villages grouped themselves for protection under a thugyi 
or myothugy: who showed himself able to hold his own against the 
bands of robbers who preyed on the people. In return for the pro- 
tection given, the emoluments of the immediate village headman 
passed away from him to the leading thugyi. 

This not only rendered the task of suppressing disorder and es- 
tablishing our authority more difficult, but it confused and rendered 
costly the collection of revenue. It was therefore determined in 
18go to re-establish the principle of recognizing the village as the 
administrative unit; what myothugyts existed were to be gradually 
got rid of andto bereplaced by ywathugyts, who were to be head- 
men of a single village or of a group of contiguous villages so 
situated that the ywathugyt could personally and efficiently perform 
his duties ; each ywathugyt was to be resident in his jurisdiction 
and the office was declared hereditary. 

His duties now are to collect the revenue and to discharge all 
revenue duties for the village in his charge, for which he receives a 
commission, to be determined from time to time by the Financial 
Commissioner. He is allowed to carry a silver-mounted dha and 
to have a red umbrella carried before him as insignia of his office. 


This introduction of system is being followed up by regular 
survey and settlement. The system of survey in Upper Burma is 
practically the same as in the lower province. There is a con- 
nected theodolite extension survey and a field-to-field inferior sur- 
vey. The only difference of importance between the two systems 
is that in Upper Burma the village takes the place of the £wsn or 
block of cultivation, in Lower Burma. This division into artificial 
areas called Awzns is foreign to the upper province, in which the 
unit of assessment is the collection of houses forming the village 
proper together with the lands belonging to the villagers and under 
the jurisdiction of the village headman. 

Supplementary survey has been in progress in Lower Burma 
since 1879. The work in Upper Burma is more difficult and will 
occupy considerably longer. 

The system of settlement differs considerably from that adopted 
in Lower Burma. In Lower Burma a single Settlement Officer 
deals finally with a comparatively small area, about six hundred 
square miles, in each year. In Upper Burma the Settlement Officer, 
aided by several assistants, deals at once with an area three or four 
times larger than that dealt with by a Lower Burma officer, but his 
operations within this tract are spread over three or more years. 
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During this time he and his assistants record tenures, test crops, 
and collect agricultural statistics over the whole area, fresh test- 
ings being made and fresh statistics being collected over the same 
area in each year. 

At the end of the series of years the Settlement Officer proposes 
rates and makes his final report, which embodies the information 
collected during the period of inspection and the final conclusions 
drawn from it. The detailed procedure of the Settlement Officer 
also differs from that in force in Lower Burma. The work of settle- 
ment in Upper Burma is more difficult and more varied than in 
Lower Burma. In Lower Burma the Settlement Officer has 
practically only one agricultural season, one kind of crop, and one 
kind of tenure to deal with. His field operations are restricted to 
the dry weather. He has no direct concern with the non-culti- 
vating classes of the people. 


In Upper Burma there are at least three separate agricultural sea- 
sons, many varieties of field crops, and several descriptions of tenure. 
Field operations in most districts can be continued during the 
whole twelve months of the year, and finally one important part of 
the Settlement Officer’s duty is to adjust the ¢hathameda on the 
non-agricultural classes. The revenue law of Upper Burma pro- 
vides for the levy of ¢hathameda on all classes of the population, for 
the assessment of rent on State land, and for the assessment of 
revenue on non-State land, in place of the one assessment of acre 
rates in Lower Burma. Under the Burmese Government revenue 
was not assessed on non-State land. The present revenue law 
authorizes the levy of revenue on such land, but provides that 
when it is levied the owners of the land shall be exempted from 
or shall pay only a reduced ¢hathameda. 


The work of the Settlement Officer in Upper Burma thus divides 
itself into three distinct parts :— 

(1) Record of rights and occupations of land. 

(2) Assessment of rent or revenue on cultivated land, both 
State and non-State land. 

(3) Adjustment of the ¢hathameda on the non-agricultural 
classes and on the classes whose livelihood depends 
partly on agriculture, but largely on other sources. 


The work under the first head consists in ascertaining and record- 
ing the exact area of land owned or occupied by each person, and the 
kind of tenure upon which he holds or occupies. These facts are 
recorded in registers and become the records-of-rights which have 
under the law to be maintained throughout Upper Burma. The 
second part of the Settlement Officer’s duty, namely, the assessment 
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of rent and revenue, consists in the collection of information as to 
productiveness of the soil, values of produce, and cost of cultivation. 
From these data he deduces rates of assessment. The third part 
of his duty consists in the collection of information as to the occu- 
pations and means of livelihood of the people with a view to deter- 
mining the amount of thathameda to be demanded from them after 
reveriue has been imposed on non-State land. 


The principles that have been laid down for his guidance are, 
that persons who, though partly depending on the land, derive a 
substantial part of their total income from sources independent of 
it, are to pay a reduced thathameda, and that persons who derive 
the whole of their income from sources independent of the land are 
to pay thathameda to the same extent as before settlement. Fol- 
lowing these principles, the Settlement Officer, with the aid of the 
statistics which he has collected, draws up proposals for exempting 
one portion of the population from thathameda altogether, and for 
assessing the two reiaining sections, those partially and those 
entirely independent of the land, to such thathameda assessments 
as they may properly be required to pay. 


The rates fixed at settlement are of three kinds : rent-rates, which 
are assessed on State land; revenue-rates, which are assessed on 
non-State land ; and ¢hathameda rates, which are assessed on non- 
agricultural income. These various rates in each district are de- 
duced by the Settlement Officer from the data collected during the 
three years that settlement is in progress, and are imposed under the 
orders of Government. 


When Upper Burma was annexed very little could be learnt of 
the revenue payable. The A7/ut-daw reported that all the Manda- 
lay records had been destroyed. - They furnished statements show- 
ing the gross demand for each Kayaing Wun’s tract, which together 
made up a total of thirty-one lakhs, At the same time they said 
that some years before, the amount paid into the treasury was forty 
lakhs, and that in the year before annexation (1884-85) the collec- 
tions were thirty-six lakhs. The tax on royal lands, at the rate of 
twenty-five per cent. on the gross produce, had been farmed for 
1885-86 to a contractor for ten lakhs. This included the whole of 
the /é-daw, which lies mostly in the Mandalay, Kyauksé and Ava 
country, and in the Salin tract, with the «yz2-daw, the tax on royal 
gardens, and the kyunkén-daw, the tax on islands. The contrac- 
tor, however, fled, and a good deal of the money was unpaid. The 
ruby mines were leased to local thugyis at a rental of two and a 
half lakhs. Jade receipts were leased for Rs. 60,000. FEarth-oil 
brought in about three lakhs, or even less, far under the six lakhs of 
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Mindén’s time. The water-rate on irrigated lands was nominally all 
spent on the maintenance of the weirs and channels, but the state 
in which we found them showed that this was a delusion. The 
forests were mostly leased for terms of years tothe Bombay-Burma 
Corporation, to the executors of Mr. Frank Walker, and to various 
Burmans of the lower province. Other sources of revenue, fish- 
eries, ferries and bazaars, were insignificant in amount and were’ 
mostly included in the gross demand from the Kayaing Wun. 


During 1886 naturally very little was collected, and the amount 
realized, principally from ¢hathameda and land tax, amounted to 
barely four lakhs of rupees. In 1886-87 the amount collected from’ 
land revenue was a little over sixteen and a half lakhs, and from all 
sources twenty-two lakhs, In the following year the land revenue 
had risen to thirty-seven and a half lakhs, and the total from all 
sources to fifty lakhs. 

Up till 1890 considerable portions of Upper Burma were still a 
good deal disturbed. The figures of the year 1890-91 therefore 
mark an epoch. 


The following statement shows the revenue demand, remissions, 
and net demand of revenue for that year :— 


Item of revenue. Demand. | Remissions. | Net demand 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Thathameda ae < «|  46,18,522 | 71,488 45947034 
State land bs a * 7559579 1,768 753,811 
Excise ar a eas 420,089 see 4,20,089 
Forests eee soe see 16,44,297 as 16,44,297 
Stamps es ss oes 2,31,109 ade 2,31,109 
Miscellaneous ia a woe | -12542,726 4,166 11,38,560 
Salt de Ses st 14,480 | 2,360 12,120 

Total we | —88,26,802 79,782 87,47,020 


This marked an increase of 18°03 per cent. on the preceding 
year. The total sum collected, including arrears for collection, was 
93°58 of the total amount. In the Administration Report for the 


57 
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year it is noted: “ In view of the fact that Upper Burma is a newly 
‘settled country, the revenue was collected with commendable 
‘punctuality. The increase in the amount of collections corre- 
“ sponded to an increase in the number of households and was due, 
“ partly to more careful collection, and partly to the return of peo- 
‘ple to their old homes. The increase took place in every district 
“in Upper Burma except Pyinmana, and was most marked in Man- 
“dalay, Sagaing, the Chindwin districts, Myingyan, Minbu and 
““Magwe. In Magwe the increase was especially large, the number 
‘of the householders assessed to thathameda having risen from 
* 95,722 in 1889-90 to 37,969 in the year of report. The decrease 
‘which took place in Pyinmana was due to the pacification of 
‘*Magwe, many families which fled to Pyinmana when Magwe was 
“disturbed having returned to their homes when quiet was restor- 
6c ed.” 


There was a falling off in the revenue demand from State lands, 
which was due to protracted drought and consequent poor crops in 
the Mandalay division, but this was partly counteracted by the ex- 
tension of the area of State lands in Katha, Sagaing, Yaméthin, and 
Kyauksé. 


The only districts where salt-works of importance are carried on 
are Shwebo, Sagaing and the Lower Chindwin, and there was a con- 
siderable increase in the amount of the revenue. 


The principal items of miscellaneous revenue in Upper Burma are 
the fishery revenue and the irrigation tax. |The principal fishery 
districts are Mandalay, Katha, Sagaing, and Myingyan, but a cer- 
tain amount is realized in other of the riverain districts. Most of 
the irrigation revenue came from the Kyauksé district, but the ex- 
tension and repair of the old works in other districts promised a 
large increase. 


Excise receipts formed an altogether new tax to Upper Burma. 
The Burmese tines forbade traffic in liquor, and though toddy, rice- 
beer and even spirits were manufactured, it was technically only for 
the consumption of foreigners, and no revenue was raised from it 
lest the king should seem to be encouraging evil. Traffic in opium 
was absolutely prohibited. For the use of Europeans, Indians, and 
Chinese, however, both drinking and smoking shops had to be li- 
censed, 


The decrease in the excise receipts at this time resulted from the 
substitution of the central distillery for the out-still system. Two 
distilleries were licensed, one in Mandalay, and the other at Pakokku. 
Smuggling greatly affected the opium receipts. 
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During the next three years there was a steady increase, and the 
following statement shows the revenue in 1893-94 :— 


Item of revenue. Demand. | Remissions. Net demand. 


re cae ca ES NE aS 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Thathameda sas «és rc 54,88,167 20,224 54,67,943 
State land ae _ a 10,58,139 9,204 10,48,935 
Excise oe tee see 51532513 sae 51532513 
Forests ose aoe se 22,95;752 22,905,752 
Stamps oes aes we (2,99 aes 2,99,608 
Miscellaneous re bee obs 8,17,108 1,568 85159540 
Salt ae wes sis 10,397 see 10,397 
Marine oes a oo 5212 §,212 
Registration vee toe ass 4,954 4954 


SS | 


Total sae | 105,32,910 30,996 105,01,914 

In the Administration Report for the year it is noted: “The 
“number of households assessed to ¢hathameda in 1893-94 was 
“565,220 against 527,002 in 1892-93 and _ 507,912 in 1891-92. 
“The increase was due partly to increased efficiency in assessment, 
“partly to the return from Lower Burma of persons who had left 
“their homes during the scarcity of the previous years. The in- 
“crease in the yield of the ¢hathameda was contributed by nearly 
‘all the districts of Upper Burma, the principal increases in demand 
“taking place in Shwebo (Rs. 56,057), Lower Chindwin (Rs. 
48,911), Pakékku (Rs. 50,506), Kyauksé (Rs. 87,831), Meiktila 
‘“*(Rs. 1,98,20t), and Yaméthin (Ks. 1,02,583). A great part of 
‘“‘the increase was due to the return to normal rates of assessment 
“ over almost the whole of Upper Burma. In 1891-92 and 1892-93 
“the scarcity rendered considerable reductions in assessment neces- 
“sary in Shwebo and the Eastern division. In 1893-94 Shwebo 
“was the only district in which it was still necessary to retain an 
“assessment considerably below the normal rate of Rs.10. In the 
“ Eastern division the normal rate was almost universally imposed. 
“The large increase in Kyauksé was due to the raising of the rate 
“from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10, This enhancement followed on the abo- 
*lition of the system of forced labour on irrigation works which had 
“been inherited from the Burmese Government. Until 1893-94 the 
“people were required to do a certain amount of unpaid labour on 
“these works, receiving their remuneration in the form of reduction 
“of the rate of thathameda assessment to six rupees. This system 
“having been found to be unsatisfactory, it was abolished from the 
eee ne of 1893-94 and all labour on these works is now paid 
“for. 
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In Mandalay there was an increase in State land revenue attribut- 
ed to extenon of cultivation and more accurate assessment by the 
thugyis. In Katha there was a nominal decrease. Before 1892 
the whole of the Katha district, except that part which was former- 
ly Wuntho State, was assumed to be State land. Enquiries made in 
1892 disclosed the fact that part, at any rate, of the district is held 
under the bobabaing tenure. As enquiries are held into the tenures 
of land elsewhere there will probably be considerable changes in the 
State land revenue. 


The irrigation works in Meiktila and Yaméthin led to a very 
considerable inerease in the receipts for water-rate from these dis- 
tricts, and the returns from these districts and others where such 
works have been repaired or instituted ‘for the first time must go 
_on steadily increasing. 


In 1896-97 the year was one of widespread agricultural disaster in 
Upper Burma. The Administration Report says: ‘ Crops in all 
“ districts were considerably below the average, and failed complete- 
“ ly over extensive areas. Inthe Meiktila, Myingyan, and Yaméthin 
-“ districts famine relief works had to be undertaken. The gross 
‘* demand for thathameda fell from Rs. 54,74,933 to Rs. 43,22,986, 
‘a decrease of over 21 per cent. from the demand for 1895-96, 
‘while remissions increased from Rs. 1,42,079 to Rs. 1,54,607. 
‘‘ The State land revenue demand, however, rose from Rs. 11,05,856 
“to Rs. 12,62,517. This increase was mainly due to the fact that 
‘the island crops, which yield a considerable portion of the total 
‘demand, were reaped in the early part of the year, and were not 
“affected by the drought that prevailed later. In the Mandalay 
‘‘ district rent on State land was collected for the first time, accord- 
“ing to rates fixed as the result of settlement operations. Water- 
“ rate fell from Rs. 1,82,670 to Rs. 1,66,742 demanded, and from Rs. 
* 1,56,018 to Rs. 1,23,508 collected. There was an increase in the 
“royalties and rents derived from Ruby Mines and petroleum 
“wells.” The gross receipts in Upper Burma were Rs, 1,38,61,124 - 
in 1895-96 and Rs. 1,31,26,451 in 1896-97. The increase since the 
annexation has been as steady as it has been great. 


Population. 


It is quite certain that in many districts of Upper Burma, and 
perhaps in the whole country, the population decreased steadily 
during the years which immediately preceded the annexation. 
Since the pacification many have returned to their old homes, and 
the opening of the railway has led to the settlement of great num- 
bers of natives of India, Chinamen, and other foreigners. The fol- 
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lowing extracts from Mr. Eales’ Report on the Census of 1891 
give details as to the population and their occupations. There 
have been many changes since then, but the main facts remain the 
same :— 
“The pastoral and agricultural class comprises 6,415 out of every 10,000 
ersons of bothsexes. ‘This class is divided into two orders—stock breed- 
ing and agriculture. The former order is comparatively unimportant. 
Live-stock in Burmese are restricted to draught cattle and draught buffa- 
loes, a few ponies, goats, and pigs. Sheep, except in Government farms 
and in the hands of the importers, are unknown. It seems strange that in 
a country apparently so well fitted for the breeding of live-stock so little 
attention should be paid to their rearing. But Burmans are Buddhists, 
and, as such, are averse to the systematic slaughter of living animals for 
food. The hunter and fisherman are looked on as not being quite respect- 
able. A Burman will eat his bullock if it dies a natural death, but it may 
be safely said that no Burmese Buddhist will admit that he breeds or 
fattens cattle for the slaughter-house. He will not sell his cattle to the 
Chulia or Chittagonian butcher. Comparatively few ponies are bred in 
Lower Burma, as until the annexation of Upper Burma, the export of stal- 
lions was forbidden. There were but 1,608 persons either engaged in or 
dependent on pony-breeding ; of these but 716 were males over the age of 
fourteen. They are most numerous in Mandalay. Ruby Mines, Myingyan, 
Pakékku, and Meiktila supply 882 persons, or more than half of those who 
live by this occupation. 


‘Of cattle-breeders and Commissariat farm hands there are but 12,442 
persons ; of these 5,854 were found in the districts of Akyab, Hanthawaddy , 
Pegu, Bassein, and Amherst. 


“It would seem strange that whereas pony-breeding is commoner in Upper 
cattle-breeding should be more popular in Lower, Burma. That pony- 
breeding is more frequently found as an occupation in Upper Burma is due 
partly to political causes and partly because ponies breed better in the drier 
and more elevated parts of the province. We should expect that the same 
cause would lead to more cattle being bred in Upper Burma. It is proba- 
bly true that agriculturists do breed more cattle in Upper than in Lower 
Burma, but there are few who devote themselves to cattle-breeding alone. 
Indeed, few Burmans can be said to breed cattle. They drive them out to 
their grazing-grounds and they are allowed to breed at their own free- 
will. In Lower Burma, however, there is in Akyab, Amherst, Hanthawaddy, 
Pegu, and Bassein, a large and fairly wealthy class of Indians who are by 
caste cattle-breeders and milkmen. Then again some Karens have taken 
to cattle-breeding. Of Burmans alone there are probably fewer cattle- 
breeders in Lower thanin Upper Burma. Low as these figures are, yet 
they far exceed the return of cattle-breeding in 1881, when only 449—a 
manifest under-statement—were found in the lower province. 


Herdsmen are entered in this order. Only 22,273 are returned as con- 
nected with this occupation; but as herdsmen are generally the servants, - 
not of the breeders but of the cultivators, and as indeed there are few 
breeders who are not cultivators as well, the herdsman is generally only 
herdsman for part of the year and works as field-labourer or crop watcher, 
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and it is therefore probable that the return made is correct. Indeed, con- 
sidering the fact that, as before stated, stock-farming is generally carried 
on as subservient and in addition to land cultivation, the inclusion of herds- 
men in this order is in Burma open to objection. 


“ Buffalo-breeders and dealers include but 6,349 persons. The ma- 
jority of them are found in Lower Burma. Buffalo-breeding is not an un- 
common occupation amongst the Karens living in the jungle, and as there 
are but few Karens in Upper Burma, the number returned there under 
this heading is consequently very small, as the majority of Burman culti- 
vators would no more think of returning themselves as buffalo-breeders— 
though most of their buffaloes are chandauk or home-bred—than would the 
English farmer return himself as a poultry-breeder because of the poultry 
in his yard. 


“ Elephant catchers are but few. Ass and mule breeders are also very few. 
They are found chiefly in Bhamo and Ruby Mines districts and among the 
Panthay transport men. 


“‘Sheep and goat breeders are classed together. Nearly all of them must 
be goat-breeders, as the only sheep bred in the country are bred by the 
Commissariat, or by natives of India entrusted with the sheep. There are 
also a few sheep-dealers in Rangoon, but most of the 1,303 persons entered 
under this heading are probably breeders and dealers in goats and not 
sheep. Pig-dealers are few because only Chinamen, Karens, and Chins 
breed pigs. 


“The importance of agriculture may be gauged from the fact that 63°46 
per cent. of the total population is either directly or indirectly engaged in, 
or dependant on, one of the twenty-two occupations contained under it. 
The next most important order is the preparation and supply of food, 
which comprises fishermen, butchers, grain-dealers, fruit and vegetable 
sellers, and a whole tribe of petty bazaar-sellers distributed amongst forty 
separate occupations. This order absorbs 9°93 per cent. only of the popu- 
lation. So far as can be ascertained from the return of 1881, about 56°68 
per cent. of the males over fourteen years of age were engaged in agricul- 
ture. Taking the return for the whole of Burma, we find that out of 
2,418,639 males over fourteen years of age, 1,434,017, or 59°29 per cent. 
were employed in agricultural pursuits. In the return of occupations irre- 
spective of age, but distributed by districts, we find that, while ther eturn of 
the total province shows that this order absorbs 63°46 per cent. of the total 
population, in Lower Burma the percentage rises to 68°15, while in Upper 
Burma it sinks to 56°06, which is almost exactly the same as the return of 
Lower Burma in 1881. It is very certain that agriculture in Lower Burma 
with its broad paddy plains must absorb a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion, and it is haere that a large number of farm hands were in 188: 
classed as coolies, of whom there were 87,675 and who were shown in the 
Indefinite class. It is possible, however, that the extension of cultivation 
and the decay of fisheries in more than one of the deltaic districts may 
account for the higher percentage of agricultural labourers shown in Lower 
Burma returns. It is at least quite clear that agriculture has lost none of 
its attractions, and stil] absorbs as much, if not more, of the total working 
population. 


os 
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“ ABSTRACT D.—Showing the number of agriculturists per 10,000 of the 
total population of each district. 


‘| Agricultur ists] Agriculturists 
according to| according to 


District. Census Com-| Financial Com- 
missioner’s} missioner’s 
classification. classification. 

Mandalay vee _ eae ave 2,395 2,417 
Bhamo woe tas eae eet 59749 5.750 
Katha Sis ne eae ees 5,995 5,992 
Ruby Mines... ek _ oes 3324 39329 
Shwebo wee age <i ees 5,750 5,760 . 
Northern (Mandalay) Division she ase 35740 39754 
aioe see ae ies tes 6,835 6,833 
‘ain re eee soe oes 5:37 5,449 
Lower Chindwin ae 2 . Der 5,600 
Upper Chindwin tee ase os 6,858 6,852 
Central (Sagaing) Division ove ee 5,829 5,865 
Myingyan Ses ee _ ese 5,687 5.722 
Pakékku . eve ade avs 5,922 5,958 
Minbu ae ees see eee 6,414 6,422 
Magwe _ a ove ase 6,987 7,033 
Southern (Minbu) Division tae a 6,159 6,191 
Kyauksé wes wee fee _ 5,606 5,638 
Meiktila si ae ie a 6,981 6,990 ~ 
Yaméthin ane Se eee eee 6,950 6,958 
Pyinmana te so Re aaa 4,339 4828 
Eastern (Meiktila) Division ise Sey 6,436 6,451 
il Bulme See ase soe. oo ae poe 
pper Burma ... és ies was 5) 5,631 
Burma aes ase ase oat 6,346 3383 


Persons dependent on the land are divided into the following groups :— 


(a) Those with interest in the land cultivated. 
(6) Agricultural labourers. 

(c) Growers of special products. 

(2) Agricultural training and supervision. 


“ The first group contains landlords who let out their land, but do not work 
it. 

Of these there are but 58,771, including dependents, or if we take males 
over fourteen alone, then there are but 17,892 in Lower and Upper Burma 
together. In Lower Burma alone there were, in 1881, 12,886 males over 
fourteen years of age returned as proprietors who do not cultivate. From 
the tables it is clear that the number of persons who live on the rent of 
land is greater actually and proportionately in Upper Burma. There were 
of males of all ages in Lower Burma but 18,581 persons who lived on the 
rent of land. Calculating the due proportion of those who would be over 
fourteen years of age, we find that there were 11,591 males over fourteen 
years of age who depended for their livelihood on the rent of land in 1891, 
as against 12,886 in 1881. 

“ Of land occupants cultivating, there are 2,475,010 souls including de- 
pendents. This single occupation thus absorbs more than 32 per cent., or 
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io round numbers nearly one-third of the population of Burma. A com- 
parison with the returns of 1881 is rendered more than usually difficult in 
this instance owing to the unnecessary detail in which the land occupants 
cultivating were then divided, namely, into wheat and rice growers. It 
would appear that there were about 363,142 males over fourteen returned 
under this head against 713,146 males over fourteen returned for the whole 
of Burma in 1891. 


‘© Allowing for the increase of the population in Lower Burma and for the 
addition of the inhabitants of Upper Burma, we find that, supposing that 
there is the same proportion of land occupants cultivating in both provinces, 
there are 482,277 males over fourteen thus employed in Lower Burma now, 
being an increase of nearly 33 percent. Of tenants not cultivating, we 
have very few, and 607 out of the 625 thus returned are women. 


“Tenants and sharers cultivating are again another large section of the 
community. Of males over fourteen years of age, 217,367 were thus re- 
turned. There were in 1881 but 40,893 returned as rice-cultivators who 
are tenants. The difference is in yreat measure due to the change in the 
wording. Our present definition includes sharers as well as tenants. 
Sharers were not shown separately in 1881 and were in all probability 
classed as land occupants cultivating, or perhaps as land proprietors, 
Amongst the Karens this system of sharing is not uncommon. Then, 
again, the inclusion of Upper Burma has widened the area under review, 
and the increase of cultivation and population must be taken into account. 


“In Upper Burma the tenure of land is very different to the simple uni- 
form system of the Lower province. In the former we have large stretches 
of /édaw or State land on which the revenue up till lately was assessed by 
the king taking from one-fourth to one-tenth share of the produce. The 
workers of /édaw lands are not occupants in the sense of the Land Revenue 
Act, but tenants of the crown. 


Then, again, we find that we have in Upper Burma a wealthy class of 
landholders, men or the descendants of men who have received grants of 
land for services rendered to some Burmese King. Ancestral rights over 
land known as dobabaing and royal grants of minmye made to courtiers 
will account for there being more land occupants not cultivating and more 
tenants in Upper than in Lower Burma. 


“’ There are but few farm labourers returned as such, whereas the item 
field labourer and crop-watcher absorbs 682,093 persons. Practically, in 
Burma, where the holdings are small, farm labourers are few, but field 
labourers and crop-watchers are hired by the job. Moreover it is difficult to 
draw the line between the farm labourer and field labourer in Burma, where 
the division of labour is yet in a rudimentary state and high farming is un- 
known. In this subdivision at the last census there were four occupations 
returned—hired labourer, paddy planter, paddy reaper and extractor, and 
paddy watcher. It will probably be unnecessary to compile the occupations 
apart in future. Of both classes, farm servants and field labourers, there 
were 229,207 males over fourtcen years of age in all Burma as against 92,870 
in Lower Burmaalone in 1881. If we deduct the proportion of these workers 
living in Upper Burma, those thus employed were, after allowing for the 
increase in total population, proportionately nearly twice as numerous in 
1891 as they were in 1881. 
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“ Under the head of market gardeners or vegetable growers were placed 
the faungya or jhoom cultivators of Burma. On this occupation there are 
628,013 workers and dependents, or 8°25 per cent. of the total population, 
Of males over fourteen there are 181,366 or 7°5 per cent. of the male popu- 
lation of that age thus employed. In 1881 there were only 70,952 males 
over fourteen engaged on this occupation. Allowing for the increase of 
the population and for the annexation of Upper Burma we find that there 
is an appreciable increase in the number of ya cultivators, as the percentage’ 
of ya cultivators was only 5°8 of the male working population in 1881 
while in 1891 of ya cultivators there were in Lower Burma 100,618 males 
over fourteen years of age, being 6'5 per cent. of the total male working 
population. 

“ ABSTRACT E.-—Showing the proportionate number working at the several 
et halal occupations per 10,000 agriculturists by districts and 
EVISIONS. 
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This table brings out clearly what was before stated, that in proportion 
to the total number of agriculturists, while there are fewer land occupants 
not cultivating in Burma, there are more land occupants who cultivate their 
own fields and proportionately fewer tenants and sharers. Asa fact there 
are in Lower Burma 35,218 persons living by the former occupation as 
against 350,158 of the same calling in the Upper province. It may be 
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noted that these abstracts were prepared some time before the appearance 
of the Revenue Administration Report of the year 1891-92. In paragraph 
g of the Chief Commissioner’s Resolution on this report the Chief Commis- 
sioner remarks that “it appears that a landlord class is being formed in 
“ Burma, that this class is drawn for the most part from the agricultural 
“ population, but that a class of non-agricultural landlords is also in pro- 
‘cess of formation, and that the process is more rapid in Pegu than else- 
“where.” Owing to the fact that laud in Burma is often rented out on the 
system of the landlords sharing in the profits, the method of classification 
adopted has to some extent marked the true number of land occupants not 
cultivating, or “non-agricultural landlords” as they are termed in the report 
above quoted. . 

“In Upper Burma the proportion of tenants and sharers cultivating to the 
total number of agriculturists is far higher than in Lower Burma. If we 
take the two items of land occupants not cultivating and tenants and 
sharers cultivating, we find that for every 1,000 of the former in Lower 
Burma there are but 668°7 in Upper Burma, while for every 1,000 of the 
latter in Lower Burma there are 812°75 in Upper Burma. The only expla- 
nation of this disproportion is that the landlords in Upper Burma have 
large holdings or that the workers of State lands here returned themselves 
as tenants. Both explanations are probably correct. 


“In proportion to the total population we find that there are 7°5 land oc- 
cupants not cultivating and 87 tenants and sharers cultivating out of 
every 1,000 persons in Lower Burma, and 7°9 land occupants not cultivat- 
ing and 112 tenants and sharers in Upper Burma out of the same number. 
Of the remaining occupations, the most important are tea, coffee, tobacco, 
and cinchona planters; betel-vine, sugarcane and areca-nut growers ; 
cardamom, til-seed and pepper-growers ; and fruit growers. The first of 
these groups is composed chiefly of tobacco growers and their families. ‘The 
Burman country-folk do not drink tea, but eat the pickled leaves of one 
of the varieties of the tea plant. Tobacco growing is chiefly carried on in 
the Tharrawaddy, Henzada, Thayetmyo, Katha, Myingyan, and Pakkéku 
districts, on the alluvial banks of the Irrawaddy, and in the numerous 
islands that are formed in that river in the dry weather. Betel-vine, 
sugarcane, and areca-nut growers are lumped together, and it is impossi- 
ble to separate them except by referring to the district table. In Akyab, 
Hanthawaddy, Prome, Théngwa, Bassein, and Henzada the majority of 
those thus returned are betel-vine growers, with a few sugarcane growers ; 
in Amherst, Toungoo and Shwegyin areca-nut palms and sugarcane are 
largely cultivated. ' 


“ Cardamom, til-seed, and pepper growers are a still more numerous body. 
Few earn a livelihood by growing cardamoms and pepper alone, but til- 
seed is grown in large quantities in Thayetmyo, Shwegyin, Sagaing, 
Magwe, and especially in Myingyan. 

“ Fruit-growers have, next to market gardeners, the most numerous fol- 
lowing of any occupation in this group. Eighty-seven thousand and thirty- 
three persons live by their fruit trees. They are most numerous in the 
deltaic districts, such as Hanthawaddy, Pegu, Tharrawaddy, Théngwa, 
Bassein, Henzada, Amherst, Tavoy, Mergui, and Shwegyin, and, except in 
Mandalay, there are but few in Upper Burma. 
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“Class D includes the bulk of the various trades and handicrafts pursued 
in the country. It is divided into 11 orders, 37 groups, and 270 different 
heads, each denoting one and sometimes more than one occupation. The 
reason of this latter arrangement of placing what are often separate occu- 
pations under one head is that, in a comparatively rude state of civilization, 
the preparation and the supply, or the manufacture and the sale, of an 
article of commerce are both performed by the same man. 


“ The first group deals with the suppliers of animal food. Of these, there 
are 231,478, including dependents, being 3°04 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion. By far the most important of these occupations is that of fishermen 
and fish-curers. These form 2‘2 per cent. of the total population. 


“Very few of this occupation are found in Upper Burma; indeed we find 
that in Théngwa district alone there are 34,244 souls dependent on 
this occupation, while there were in the whole of Upper Burma onl 
73,870 persons engaged in or dependent on these means of livelihood, 
being 34 per cent. of the total population returned under these heads; so 
that we may safely conclude that, out of the 61,794 fishermen and fish-dealers, 
42,612 are found in Lower Burma. 


“ Just as the greater number of fishermen are found in the deltaic districts 
so the majority of toddy-climbers are found in Upper Burma. In the dis- 
tricts of Shwebo, Sagaing, Lower Chindwin, Myingyan, Pakékku, Minbu, 
Magwe, Kyauksé, and Meiktila toddy-drawers are most numerous; indeed, 
Myingyan and Pakékku alone contain 40,667 or almost half of those depend- 
ent on this industry. 

Qil-dealers are fairly evenly distributed throughout Burma. Even in 
those villages where til is not cultivated we find that some villager has a 
st-sén or oil-press. It is at first sight difficult to understand why the oil- 
pressing industry should not be confined to places where the til-seed is 
produced, so that the cost of carriage might be saved. The only reason that 
can be assigned is that til-seed oil is much adulterated by the oil of ground- 
nuts, imported in large quantities for this very purpose from Madras. By 
pressing his own oil the villager can be sure of its purity. Among kerosine- 
oil sellers are included the workers of the petroleum oil-wells. As these 
wells are confined to the oil-fields of Yenangyaung in the Magwe district and 
to the Kyaukpyu fields, it is in these districts that we may expect to find 
kerosine oil-sellers most numerous in proportion to the population; indeed, 
34°7 of the whole population included under this head is to be found in the 
Magwe district. 

“In wood-carving the Burmese excel, and the wealth of imagery and orna- 
ment which is found on some of the Burmese monasteries is perhaps 
unequalled in its own peculiar line throughout the world. In Mandala 
more than 61 per cent. of the total number of wood-carvers were anetaleds 
They congregated in Mandalay, as in that capital of the old Burmese king- 
dom the artist found the best market for his labour. Next to Mandalay 
comes Rangoon, where 1o per cent. of the total numbers of carvers were 
found. In Prome, Henzada, Pakékku, Tharrawaddy, and Shwegyin a few 
persons returned themselves as living by wood-carving alone. But the 
majority of wood-carvers-—-men who were not clever enough to live by wood 
carving alone —have returned themselves as carpenters, furniture and box- 
makers. Of lacquerers and turners and their dependents there were 12,081. 
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More than half of these were returned in Myingyan district, which now 
includes Pagan, the headquarters of lacquer-ware workers. In Mandalay 
they are also numerous, and are also found in large numbers in the Lower 
Chindwin, Minbu, and Magwe districts. 


“ Loomemakers are still fairly numerous in Minbu, Pakékku, and Mandalay, 
but except in Prome and Tharrawaddy, the industry is now almost extinct 
in Lower Burma. Silkworm-gatherers and cocoon-gatherers number 3,229 
of both sexes, and formerly this industry was followed by the Yabeins. 
The Burmese Buddhists look on the taking of life as asin and look down 
with contempt on the man who takes life habitually in the course of his 
occupation. The Yabeins are hereditary silkworm-rearers from inclination, 
because it pays, not from force of custom or caste. Many Yabein villages 
have abandoned this industry and have, especially in the Pegu district, taken 
to agriculture instead. Silkworm-rearers are most numerous in Prome, 
Toungoo, Pyinmana, and Magwe. But while the Yabeins have taken to 
agriculture, the Karens have, in some cases, taken to silkworm rearing. 
The silk carders and weavers are a numerous class; Mandalay and Prome 
are the headquarters of this industry. But this industry, too, is losing 
ground and Manchester piece-goods are driving the native products out of 
the market. 

“ Cotton is grown largely in the Myingyan district, and in most of the 
Upper Burma districts a little cotton is produced, but we have no cotton 
mills in the country, and, though a little cotton yarn may be made and 
consumed locally, nearly all the cotton yarn that is woven is imported. 
There are 229,185 persons engaged or dependent on this industry, of 
whom but 16,530 are males over 14 years of age, and but 39,142 males of 
all ages included in this category as cotton weavers, while 190,043 females 
are thus shown. We find that 38,797 weavers and their dependents live 
in the towns and 190,388 live in the country. 


“ Weavers are comparatively few in Lower Burma and most numerous in 
Mandalay, Pakékku, Lower Chindwin, Myingyan, and Sagaing. Weaving in 
Burma is essentially an occupation pursued by females; and chiefly now in 
the rural tracts. eaving in Lower Burma 1s the work of the young girls 
of the house. In the old days every woman plied her loom, and the loom 
is mentioned as being the woman’s and not the man’s property in the 
Burmese law books. Manchester goods have reduced weaving from the 
position of the chief industry of women to a secondary place. Instead of 
working at their looms at home, now that weaving is no longer lucrative, 
the Burmese girl prefers to keep a stall in the bazaar. The thrifty house- 
wife in the rural tracts and smaller towns of Lower Burma still keeps her 
loom tc employ her spare time and keep her daughters employed and out 
of mischief, but the loom is gradually falling more and more out of favour. 
The cloth woven is coarse but strong, and in Lower Burma it but just 
repays he weaver to weave for her own household, because she can profit- 
ably employ time which would otherwise be wasted. 


“O° pongyis there were in Lower Burma 13,613 and in Upper Burma 
11,894. In 1881 there were only 6,498 pdngyts. Of upastns or proba- 
tioners there were in 1891 6,668 in Lower and 14,109 in Upper Burma. 
In 1881 there were but 626 upasins returned in Lower Burma. Of 
novices and koytns, of whom rather more than half are under 15 years of age, 
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there were 13,571 in Lower and 31,798 in Upper Burma, while in 1881 there 
were but 1,386 in Lower Burma. It is very certain that not only were the 
lesser clergy understated, but a large number of péngyis must have 
been omitted in 1881, as there is no reason to suppose that they have more 
than doubled their numbers in the last decade, nor is there any reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the return of 18g1, as special instructions were is- 
sued and were carefully carried out by the district officers. But still some 
explanation is required for the enormous disproportion in the distribution 
of upasins and koyins between Upper and Lower Burma. The difference 
in the latter is due to the fact that there are practically no lay schools 
in Upper Burma and the monastic schools have the monopoly. According- 
ly we should expect a far greater number of novices in the upper province. 
There being more novices will account for there being more probationers 
or upasins, but why there should be fewer pongyrs in Upper Burma is some- 
what remarkable considering the large number of probationers. This is 
due to the fact that a large number of the Lower Burma péngyts have 
graduated in Upper Burma, where the standard of Buddhist learning is 
higher. In the large number of monasteries in Upper Burma it is not an 
uncommon thing to find several probationers, while to find more than one 
in any monastery in Lower Burma is comparatively of rare occurrence. 
Moreover, the superior sanctity and learning of the Upper Burma monks 
is to be traced to the fact that till the annexation the King of Upper Burma 
was the head of the Buddhist Church in secular matters and the thathana- 
baiting or arch abbot lived in Mandalay, the old capital. Hence the greater 
popularity of the monastic order in Upper Burma is easily accounted for, 
while the comparatively small number of péngyts is explained by the emi- 
ration of those who have graduated to vacant Ayaungs in Lower Burma. 
tis very probable that, as the cause is now removed, we may expect to 
find a greater equality in the proportions of various ranks of the Buddhist 
hierarchy in 1gol. 

“ Besides the regular monastic order, there are in Burma male and female 
religious mendicants. These are bound by no vows except by vows of 
poverty and celibacy. They pretend to no sanctity and are really only 
lay brethren and lay sisters. The male mendicants are known as pothudaw 
and the female as methtia. They are more common in Upper Burma, 
Mandalay possessing by far the largest share. One or two scribes are 
often found attached to some well-known péngy? or located in the large 
monasteries. They are employed in transcribing with an iron style or 
kanyutdan (crpgdcSoo$u) ou palm leaves the Burmese sacred writings 
of which most monasteries possess a small library. There is good reason 
to believe that, owing to the extensive and increasing use of the press in 
the reproduction of Burmese religious books, these private clerks are gra- 
dually decreasing in numbers, and at the next census they may have almost 
entirely disappeared. 

“ Of astrologers, genealogists, and horoscope-casters, there were, after 
allowing for dependents, 286 in the same province. This corroborates 
the previous inference that Burmese quackery has not yet lost its hold 
over the people.” 


The total population of Upper Burma in 1891, excluding the 
Shan States and the Kachin and Chin Hills, was 3,063,426. The 
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most populous district, next to Mandalay, was Sagaing, with 135 
inhabitants to the square mile; the least populous was the Upper 
Chindwin, with 5°14 persons to the square mile. The density of 
population in Upper Burma was 36°69; in Lower Burma 52°96 
to the square mile. Upper and Lower Burma, excluding the Shan 
States, form the largest province of the Indian Empire in size, but, 
with the exception of Assam, it contains the fewest inhabitants, and 
is moreover the least densely populated of any. 


Trade. 


For some time before the annexation the trade of Upper Burma 
had been almost entirely with the lower country. The Mahomedan 
rebellion in Yiinnan, which broke out shortly after the Second Bur- 
mese War, put a stop to the caravan traffic, and it was not really 
revived till some years after the British occupation of the country, 
when we were able to put an end to the blackmailing of the Ka- 
chins. 


In 1830 it was roughly estimated that the export trade was worth 
Rs. 5,00,000 and the import Rs. 3,00,000, but it was thought that 
this was too high. 


In 1862 a commercial treaty was made with the King of Burma, 
providing for an optional abolition of customs dues on both sides ; 
but, although the British Government ceased to collect frontier 
dues, the Burmese Government made no alteration. In 1867 an- 
other treaty was made, and the Burmans reduced the duty on im- 
ports from ten to five per cent., being partly induced to do so by 
the Myingun Prince’s rebellion. 


In 1863-64 the gross value of the trade was Rs. 1,12,89,338, 
which in 1865-66 had risen to Rs. 1,55,99,053, but in the following 
year it fell by twenty-seven lakhs. 


In 1873-74 the value of the imports to Lower Burma by the Ir- 
rawaddy and Sittang routes was Rs. 1,29,21,790 and the exports 
Rs. 1,29,76,450. 


In 1878-79 these had risen to Rs. 1,92,09,140 and Rs. 1,76,09,623 
respectively. Trade, however, fell off considerably after the acces- 
sion of King Thibaw, first after the massacres, and then after the 
withdrawal of the British Resident. In 1883-84 the total value 
of the traffic of the year was Rs. 4,92,46,720 ; in the following year 
it was Rs. 5,11,14,980, but the war in 1885-86 brought the amount 
down to Rs. 4,03,34,050. In the Administration Report for the 
year it is noted: ‘‘ The import trade over land routes fell off enor- 
“mously. The value of the trade which passed Allanmyo and 
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‘¢ Toungoo, the stations at which the bulk of the trade of this kind 
“is registered, was little more than one-third as large as the value of 
“‘the trade which passed these stations in the previous year. The 
‘principal decrease was in the imports of cattle. In exports the 
“falling off was small, as the decrease by the Thayetmyo district 
‘“‘was nearly counterbalanced by an increase by the routes in the 
‘“‘ Tenasserim division.” 


The trafic on the Irrawaddy soon regained its old importance. 
The river trade is to a great extent in the hands of the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company, which largely increased its operations, and the 
boat traffic soon almost resumed the position it held prior to the 
annexation. The subjoined table contains statistics of the boat 
traffic during the years immediately before and after the annexa- 
tion :— , 
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The registration of trade with the Shan States began in 1887-88 
in Mandalay and in the Eastern division, and some information was 
obtained from other places, though the statistics were not altoge- 
ther accurate. Trade with Yiinnan and the Kachin hills was regis- 
tered at Bhamo. In 1887-88 the number of pedlars or pedes- 
trian traders arriving in Mandalay from the Shan States was 5,629 
and of laden bullocks 13,300; in the following year the number of 
pedlars was 1,965 and of bullocks 27,170, the difference of the 
method of carriage showing the more settled state of the country. 
The goods brought consisted of tea, wet and dry, resin, sessa- 
mum, turmeric, ginger, cigar-leaves, wood-oil, raw sugar, onions, 
leather and leather ropes, paper umbrellas, pith, fibre, drugs and 
fruits. In 1887-88 the value was Rs. 4,56,520, in 1888-89 Rs. 
7,30,270. The return trade was mostly in salt, xgapz, cotton piece- 
goods, cotton cloth, cotton twist and articles of English manufac- 
ture, broad-cloth, velvet, and silk for turbans. 


The export trade from Bhamo to China followed two main routes, 
but neither of them was safe until the Kachin tribesmen had been 
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brought to subjection, four or five years after the annexation. 
These routes were the Taping river or northern, and the Shweli 
river or southern route. The former proceeds by Sikaw and Man- 
waing (Manyiin) to ee (Momien), and the latter by Sawadi 
and the Chinese Shan States on the right bank of the Shweli to 
Yungch’ang. The Kachins demanded a toll of three annas for every 
baggage animal passing between Manmaw (Sikaw) and T‘éng-Yiieh, 
There was a standing committee of Chinese traders at Manwaing, 
whose business it was to make arrangements with the Kachins for 
the safe conduct of each caravan, to investigate complaints, and to 
deal with questions arising out of attacks on trading parties. For 
some years merchants continued to travel in very large caravans 
of from five hundred to one thousand animals for the sake 
of greater security. The roads became much safer after the 
Kachin expeditions of 1890—g3, but perfect safety was not to be ex- 
pected until the Burma-China frontier was finally delimitated. For 
a considerable time raw cotton was nearly the only export from 
Bhamo to China, but later piece goods and twist and yarn were 
added. Theimport trade consists of ponies and mules, horns, hides, 
orpiment, and raw silk. Of the total quantity of cotton which leaves 
Bhamo it is calculated that three-tenths are sold in the Chinese 
Shan States, three-tenths in the T‘éng-yiieh district of China, and 
four-tenths at places beyond T‘éng-yiieh. Yiinnan-fu is the limit of 
the profitable sale of cotton from the Burma side. 

In the Southern Shan States trade increased rapidly. In 1888-89 
the number of laden bullocks coming to the plains was estimated at 
24,764 as against 18,900 in the previous year, and the value of the 
24,764 loads was calculated at Rs. 3,00,000, There were in addi- 
tion three thousand loads carried by foot traders and valued at Rs. 
15,000. The imports from these states were cheroot leaves, lac, 
ginger, peas, onions, varnish, paper, buffalo hides and horns, buffa- 
loes, tea, ponies, sugarcane, potatoes, oranges, wax, chillies, silk, 
tobacco, saffron, bullocks, and honey.. The exports to the Shan 
plateau consisted of dried fish, oil, piece-goods, salt, matches, dates, 
condensed milk, candles, sugar, umbrellas, plates, and Burmese 
wearing apparel. 

The Kachins export ivory, jade, amber, India-rubber, wax, and 
peacock’s feathers. Of particular exports from districts, the follow- 
ing are the most notable. Katha sends sandstone boulders to 
Mandalay and mats and gold to all parts, while Myadaung builds 
a good many boats; Kyanhnyat and Tagaung do a considerable 
pottery trade, and the latter place sends out wood for Burmese 
sandals. Shwebo does a considerable trade in glazed earthenware 
jars, as well as in cutch and jaggery. The Upper Chindwin sends 
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tea-seed to Assam ; Sagaing, besides exporting much wheat, gram, 
salt, til-seed, cotton, and palm sugar, has a specialty in stone 
figures and lime. The Chins export bees-wax, honey, hides, horns, 
and mats, and send many buffaloes to Assam through Manipur. 
In the Minbu division the principal articles of trade are cattle and 
earth-oil from Yenangyaung; sessamum oil and steatite from 
Minbu; lacquer-ware and jaggery from Pagan; and mats, wax, 
ivory, saffron, and cochineal from Yaw. 

The system of trade registration was in a more or less experi- 
mental and progressive state until 1892, when it was thoroughly 
revised, and the Trade registration department placed under the 
Director of Land Records and Agriculture and rendered more 
simple and uniform. 

The value of the inland trade generally for the three years ending 
with the 31st March 1896 showed an increase of Rs. 2,51,33,398 
or 66°99 per cent. over that registered during the preceding 
triennial period. Some of this apparent large increase was due to 
better means of registration, but the bulk was actual new or revived 
trade. The imports increased by 55°63 per cent. and the exports 
by 85°61 per cent. The trade of the Upper Province showed an © 
increase of Rs. 2,02,08,287, or 106°99 per cent., and the trade of the 
Lower Province an increase of Rs. 4,925°111, or 26°44 per cent. 
The high percentage of increase in the trade of Upper Burma was 
due to the increased safety of the trade routes communicating with 
Western China, improved communications with the Shan States, 
and greater accuracy of registration. Trade in 1895-96 was, however, 
8°33 per cent. less than in 1894-95, the recorded value being Rs. 
2,11,12,242 against Rs. 2,30,31,362. This was entirely due to a 
decline of 14°42 per cent. in the trade of the Upper Province; but 
in 1894-95 overland trade with China received a special impetus 
owing to the China-Japan war. Trade between Lower Burma and 
Karen-ni increased by 33°78 per cent., but, excluding timber, the 
import trade showed a slight decline, compared with that of the 
preceding triennial period. The export trade, however, has steadily 
expanded. The traffic in timber during the three years preceding 
1896 showed a slight decrease of 1°52 per cent. in quantity and an 
increase of 21°29 per cent. in value compared with the precedin 
triennial period, the increase in value being due to the cahanoed 
rates ruling in Moulmein, 

The means of transport employed in the trade with the Shan 
States and China are ponies, mules, pack-bullocks, and carts, and a 
steadily decreasing number of pedlars or foot traders, who now 
carry on their trade more along the bye-routes than on the main 
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lines of commerce. The trade between Burma and Western China 
is registered at Bhamo and Myothit in the Bhamo district, May- 
myo in the Mandalay district, and Myittha inthe Kyauksé district. 
The principal articles imported are stick-lac, raw silk, apparel, orpi- 
ment, and Chinese gold-leaf. The principal articles exported are 
Indian twist and yarn (which is preferred to that from Europe), and 
cotton, silk, and woollen piece-goods. ' Large quantities of treasure, 
both specie and bullion, are imported and exported, the reasons for 
which are not very clear, for the amounts are nearly equal. For the 
triennial period ending with the 31st March 1896 the percentage of 
increase of the trade with Western China was 134'61 ; the increase 
in imports was 230°07 per cent. and in exports 84°29 per cent. The 
trade in 1895-96 was only twenty-two lakhs against thirty-two lakhs 
in 1894-95 and twenty-seven lakhs in 1893-94. As above noted, 
however, the 1894-95 trade was abnormal, owing to the China- 
Japan war. The most noticeable decreases in imports were under 
raw silk, gold, and silver, and in exports under raw cotton, European 
cotton piece-goods, and silver. 

The trade between Upper Burma and the Northern Shan States 
is registered at Bhamo, Myothit, Sawadi, Sagadaung, Bahé, and 
Maymyo. The merchandise trade of 1895-96 amounted to thirty- 
five lakhs against thirty-eight lakhs in 1893-94 and forty lakhs in 
1894-95. The decrease was in Bombay twist and yarn under ex- 

orts, owing to over-importation in the preceding year. Under 
imports there was a decrease in the item of /efpet, or wet tea from 
Tawng Peng, owing to the fact that the previous year’s supplies 
were adulterated and could not be disposed of. As compared with 
the preceding triennial period the trade with Burma during the three 
years from 1893 to 1896 showed an increase of 29°56 per cent., the 
percentage of increase under imports and exports being 20°03 and 
45°09 respectively. The most marked increase in articles imported 
occurred under the heads of precious stones and foreign tea, and 
in articles exported, under the heads of Indian twist, cotton piece- 
goods, and salted fish, There was a decrease under the heads of 
ponies, rice, and cigar-wrappings. 

The Southern Shan States trade is recorded at Kywelébyin in 
the Meiktila district, at Pyawbwé and Pyinmana in the Yaméthin 
district, at Taungdaw, Myittha, and Yewun in the Kyauksé district, 
and at Maymyo in the Mandalay district. The trade in 1895-96 
showed an enormous advance over the previous triennial period. 
This was entirely due to the returning prosperity of the country 
under British rule. The percentage of increase of the total trade was 
337°62, while under imports and exports the increase was 354'09 
and 322°89 respectively. The articles which contributed princi- 
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pally towards the increase were cattle, fruits, stick-lac, and cigar- 
wrappings, while under exports the increase was chiefly in twist, 
European cotton piece-goods, salt, betel-nuts, matches, candles, 
apparel and glassware. Trade in merchandise increased from 
seventeen lakhs in 1893-94 to thirty-eight lakhs in 1894-95 and to 
forty-two lakhs in 1895-96 and in treasure from five lakhs in 
1893-94 to seventeen lakhs in 1894-95 and to eighteen lakhs in 
1895-96. 

The only station at which the river trade of the Province is re- 
corded is Allanmyo on the Irrawaddy, a little way below the old 
frontier of Lower Burma. The trade on the Sittang by Toungoo 
has died out and been diverted to the railway, which runs close by. 
The trade by the road routes from Upper to Lower Burma was re- 
corded as before at Allanmyo, Thayetmyo (two routes), Kyauk- 
padaung, and Toungoo. The statistics of rail-borne and steamer 
traffic are obtained from the Railway Accounts office and from the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, while the statistics of timber rafts on 
the Irrawaddy and Sittang are supplied by the Forest Officers at 
Thayetmyo and Toungoo. The recorded value of the trade for 
1895-96 was Rs. 8,78,46,243 against Rs. 7,82,88,133 in 1894-95. 
Imports from Upper into Lower Burma were Rs. 5,08,12,199 
against Rs. 4,61,68,019, while exports from Lower to Upper Burma 
were Rs, 3,70,34,044 against Rs. 3,21,20,114, as compared with the 
one year. There was a general increase during 1895-96 
under all heads of trade, but as compared with the preceding 
triennial period there was during the three years from 1893 to 1896 
a decline of 8°52 per cent. in the total weight of steamer traffic and 
of 1°26 in the rail-borne traffic. This, however, was counterbalanced 
by an increase of 37°63 per cent. in the weight of the timber floated 
down from Upper Burma. The proportion of trade carried by vari- 
ous means of transport during 1895-96 was 75'58 per cent. by river 
(of which 32°21 was carried by steamers, 11°25 by boats, and 32°12 
per cent. in timber rafts), 1°71 by road, and 22°71 by rail. During 
the period 1895-96 trade by road showed a declining tendency both 
in imports from and in exports to Upper Burma. There was, how- 
ever, a steady increase in the import trade from Upper Burma, both 
by rail and steamer. The import trade by rail rose from about 
800,000 maunds in 1893-94 to about one and a half million maunds 
in 1895-96. The articles contributing to the increase were coal 
from the Kabwet mines, paddy, timber, petroleum, and cutch. 
There was, however, a falling off in export traffic to Upper Burma 
both by rail and steamer. The decline was due to diminished ex- 
ports of grain, owing to a fairly good harvest in the Upper Province, 
and to lessened exportation of railway materials for construction 
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purposes ; but, though agricultural prospects have been fairly good 
in most parts of the Upper Province, there is not yet a correspond- 
ing increase in the importation of those articles of luxury which are 
indicative of the rising prosperity of a country. The reason pro- 
bably is that the traders of Upper Burma are still recovering from 
the agricultural reverses of former years, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE 
BURMESE KINGS. 


THE Government of Upper Burma under the native Kings was 
purely despotic. The King’s power was absolute; his only re- 
straints were his voluntary respect for Buddhist rules and precepts, 
general for all believers, or particular to the Kingly estate. Other- 
wise he was lord and master of the life and property of every one 
of his subjects. No hereditary rank or title existed in the kingdom, 
except in the Royal family. Outside of that the King was the 
source of all honour. Official position was the only sign of rank’ 
and all officials were appointed or dismissed at the King’s will. 
Dismissal usually meant absolute ruin, a step from the Court to the 
gaol. On the other hand, any one, not a slave or an outcast, 
might aspire to the highest offices in the State. The country and 
the people were entirely at the disposal of the King, and the only 
check on misrule was the fear of insurrection. 


Nevertheless the administration was conducted nominally, and, 
under certain Kings, perhaps actually, on the lines of popular forms 
of Government. There were ministers whose number, rank, and 
functions were strictly defined by constitutional precedent, datin 
from very ancient times. These institutions were well devoloped, 
with the view of exercising a wholesome check on tyranny, but 
latterly, and perhaps always, they were mere servile instruments of 
the Royal will. Yet they were set forth inthe most elaborate detail, 
even to the extent of refined and complex Court ceremonies and 
etiquette, all of which may be found in the Lawka-byuha, a manual 
of Burmese punctilio. 

The Burmese ministers were of two classes, whose duties and 
status were originally quite distinct. The absolutism of the King 
destroyed the distinction, and made both functions and position 
merge in one another. Individual preference overrode all theoreti- 
cal forms. The first class consisted of those whose authority and 
responsibility were confined to the palace. Originally no doubt 
they were mere officers of the household, but such duties afford 
opportunities not open to mere public officials. The other class 
consisted of administrative officers properly so-called. This second 
class constituted the Great Council of State, called the A/ut or 
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Alutdaw, in which all administrative power was vested. Its 
members in their collective capacity under the king discharged the 
functions at once of a House of Legislature, a Cabinet, and a Su- 
preme Court of Justice. The name was applied both to the build- 
ing and to the officials who met in it. The following details are 
gathered from the Lawka-byuha, from ex-ministers, and from all 
other available sources. 


The Hlutdaw stood just beyond the inner enclosure of the palace, 
in front of the Myenan, towards the Zaga-nz, or Main Gate. There 
was a throne in it for the king when he sat as President of the 
Council, and there was also a special seat for the Heir-Apparent. 
Each wungyt, or other member of the Supreme Court, had his fixed 
seat, or rather his position, for.of course they all sat on the floor. 
They had also small offices of their own, not far from the H/ut, also 
in the outer esplanade. 


The A/utdaw had absolute authority given to it by the king to 
overn and administer the whole affairs of the country. It was the 
Supreme and Final Court of Appeal in his dominions. Every Royal 

order was registered by and issued through it. The functions of 
the body were legislative, executive, and Judicial. Petitions might 
be sent on to the king; officials appointed or dismissed ; persons 
imprisoned, or released from gaol, whether for civil or criminal of- 
fences ; and decrees of the Courts suspended or quashed by its mere 
order. 


The Hlutdaw, of its own motion, could order the opening or 
closing of the city gates at any time of the day or night. The 
Royal orders, of whatever nature, were brought to the Hlutdaw by 
one of the Va-hkandaw. Any such order, if it was disapproved, 
could be suspended by the Court until the King had been again 
petitioned on the subject. No one could disobey a summons of 
this Court, but the Queens, Princes, and Princesses, Ministers, and 
high officials were allowed to send proxies or deputies to represent 
them. No criminals could be executed without the knowledge and 
approval of the H/utdaw, and orders for the execution were always 
formally issued by this body to the Zhéndaw-let-ya, the three 
gaolers. 


No officials appointed directly by the King were considered for- 
mally confirmed in their offices until they had obtained the order of 
the A/utdaw also. This order was called the hnit-chaung sa- 
chun (two lines written on a pointed palm-leaf) and was indispens- 
able. All petitions and communications from the Shan Sawdwas 
and Governors of districts were sent to the king through the Alut- 
daw, not to His Majesty direct. The President of the A/ut was 
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nominally the King himself, or in his absence, the Heir-Apparent or 
some other member of the Royal Family. Practically, however, 
the President was the senior Wun-gy1, or Prime Minister, if the 
term may be allowed, where the office was not recognized any more 
than it is constitutionally recognized in Great Britain. 


The following story is told as to the origin of the terms A/uz, 
and Yén, and the reason for the number of four Wungyts presiding 
over the Supreme Court. Narapadi-sithu, the King of Pagan, had 
five sons—Zayathu, Twetyéntaw, Dingathu, Thethu, and Zeya- 
thanhka. He had oncea very bad boil on one of his fingers, and suf- 
fered great agony from it. One of the minor Queens, the mother 
of Zeyathanhka, took the finger in her mouth to alleviate the pain 
and kept it there till the boil burst. The King was touched by 
her devotion and promised to grant any favour she might request. 
He assembled his five sons one day and made them sit in a circle, 
and placed a white umbrella in the centre of them, and said that he 
towards whom the umbrella should incline was to be king. The 
umbrella leant over towards Zeyathanhka, the youngest of them 
all. The King remembered his promise to the lad’s mother and 
accepted the omen, and Zeyathanhka was named Heir-Apparent. 
The brothers remained on very good terms with one another, and it 
was arranged that they should meet together every day to discuss 
and administer the affairs of the country. Their place of meeting 
was called Yén or Rén, ‘the Assembly,” and this name has been 
given to every Court or Council-house ever since. After a time the 
four brothers said that affairs of State pressed hardly on the King and 
offered to relieve him of the burden entirely. He agreed to this, and 
thenceforward the’ meeting place for the discussion of affairs of 
State was called the A/uf, the “freed” or ‘‘released,” the Supreme 
Court. The four brothers then bore the whole burden of affairs 
(wun==burden) and were called Wungyts, and this name and the 
number of four was ever afterwards maintained for the chief officers 
of the Court. 


The Wungyis came regularly to the Hiutdaw at seven in the 
morning to arrange the table of agenda for the day, and at eight 
went on to the audience in the Palace, which was called the Vyz/a- 
hkan. 


They first went to the Byé-tazk and conferred with the Atwin- 
wuns as to what other matters might be ready for submission to 
the King during the day, and then all of them, officers civil and mi- 
litary, went in a body to the levée. These daily audiences were 
usually held in the Hman-nandaw, or in the Lapetye-saing, and 
ordinarily occupied a couple of hours. 
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At noon the Wungyis were back again in the Hlutdaw to receive 
etitions and to investigate cases brought up for trial. About three 
in the afternoon the Va-hkandaw came from the Palace with the 
King’s orders on matters submitted to him. All work was imme- 
diately suspended to hear and note the Royal commands. When 
this was over an adjournment was made to the afternoon audience, 
called the Bo-shku, by some, but not necessarily by all of them. This 
afternoon levée seldom lasted over an hour, and the ministers then 
returned to the A/utdaw, or to the 7@, the retiring rooms, which 
each of the regular attenders had, near that building. About five 
in the evening they usually returned to their homes, so that ten 
hours a day were their usual office hours. 


If any member of the Royal Family or any high official was sen- 
tenced to death, the H/utdaw officers sat continuously until the exe- 
cution of the sentence was formally reported to them. Whenever 
_ disturbances broke out in the neighbourhood of the capital, or when . 
there was fire in the city, all members had to go immediately to the 
Hlutdaw, and remained there until permission to retire was given 
by the King. ‘During any serious crisis in the affairs of the coun- 
try all the four hs 2A were required to sleep inside the Palace 
enclosure, and they had to do the same whenever the King was 
laid up with illness. 

The following is a list of the officers of the H/utdaw, or Supreme 
Court. They were fifty-seven in number :— 


Four Wungyis, Secretaries of State and Judges of the Court 
of Appeal. Each of these chief Ministers had his own 
department, but the distribution of work was a personal 
matter and never unalterably fixed. The Wungyis had 
always territorial titles, but these were not attached to 
their office, or hereditary, but were given from time to 
time by the King. 

One Myinsugyt Wun, Master of the Horse, or Officer Com- 
manding the Priffcipal Cavalry Regiment. 

One Athi Wun, Minister of Works or Corvées. An ath? was 
a person not directly in Government service, but liable 
to be called on for occasional service. 

Four Wundauks, Under Secretaries of State, the Assistants of 
the Wungyis. There were often more than four Wun- 
dauks, but usually only four sat in the H/ut. These two 
classes, the Wungyts or Mingyss (the terms were syno- 
nymous) and the Wundauks, formed, with the Atwin- 
wuns, what may be calledthe Ministry. The authority 
of the Wungyts was paramount, but less important 
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matters were left to the Wundauks to settle. All the 
other members of the /u¢daw were subordinates, to 
relieve the Secretaries of State of burdensome or formal 
details. | 

Four Va-hkandaws, King’s Messengers, Bearers of the 
King’s orders from the Byé-¢atk to the A/utdaw and vice 
versa, Pursuivants. The communications were written 
in large note-books with gilt covers, which were the 
insignia of their office. ; 

Eight Sayedawgyis, Clerks of the Council or Assistant 
Secretaries. Their position was somewhat analogous 
to that of the Registrar of a Court. They held prelimi- 
nary investigations in important judicial matters and, 
subject to the Minister’s approval, decided unimportant 
cases themselves. In general business they did most 
of the actual executive work, and all details were left 
to them. 

Four Ameindawyes, Clerks of the King, whose duty it was 
to record and transcribe Royal orders of all kinds, such 
as those relating to appointments of officers, leases of 
forests, and general clerk’s work. 

Four 7handawgans, Heralds, the officers who read the 
lists of presents before the King at kadaw-pwe. They 
also received all letters written by high officials and 
feudatory Chiefs who were unable personally to attend 
and do homage at these ‘“ beg-pardon festivals.” 

Four Athénsayes, Superintendents of Government Works. 
They had to keep Government buildings in repair, and 
to build new ones when required. 

Four Aweyauks, Marshals of the Court, the officers who 
read aloud to the Council letters from the Shan Saw- 
bwas or Governors of remote provinces. 

Four Ahmayes, Clerks who wrote the orders of the Court to 
be sent to Sawbwas or Governors of provinces. They 
were what we should call drafters of the orders and 
despatches of Council. 

Two Mvin-sayegyis, Clerks to the Master of the Horse. 

Two Athi-sayegyis, Clerks to the Minister of Works. 

Four Myedaing-sayes, Survey Officers. 

One Letsaungyu Taik-so, Comptroller of the Zosha Khana, 
who made out lists of all gifts presented to the King. 

Two Thissayas, Registrars of Oaths, who recited the words 
of the oath in Court. They also administered the oath 
of fealty to all who entered the King’s service. The 

60 
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oath was written on paper and read before an image of 
Gaudama, the candidate repeating the words. The 
paper was then burnt and the ashes put in a cup of 
water, which was stirred with miniatures of the bow, 
the spear or the sword, the musket, and the cannon, by 
one of which the man would die if he broke fealty. 

Two Zasetksayes, Clerks of the Seal. The seals were kept 
in the Hiutdaw. 

One Kathonmyaung Tatk-so, Officer in charge of the H/ut- 
daw expense chest. 

One Neyacha Thwethaukgyt, Usher of the Court, who ar- 
ranged the seats for the members and saw that the place 
was keptin order. The places in the H/ut were marked 
by little holes in the floor through which in ancient times 
an attendant waiting below thrust up each Minister’s 
pipe-stem and held the bowl for him below. 


These fifty-seven officers constituted the regular authorized estab- 
lishment, but it varied occasionally. King Mindén had eight Wun- 
gyts. A list of his officers with chair titles is given below. 


The place of assembly of the officers whose duties were, or origi- 
nally were, confined to the interior of the Palace, was called the dye. 
tatk and was situated to the north of the Palace, close to the pya- 
that, or palace-spire. The word dyé is thought to be Talaing or 
Mén, and to mean a bachelor. The dSyé-tazk would therefore be 
the bachelor’s chamber. Formerly, it is said, the gentlemen-in- 
waiting used it while on turn and the King himself occasion- 
ally came there to see the elephants exercised. In later times it 
was used exclusively as a public office, and was as frequently called 
the atwin-ydn, the Inner Court, as the dyé-tazk. In general terms 
it may be said that the dyé-tazk administered the finances of the 
country and controlled the army. 

Of this second order of Ministers, the four atwimwuns formed the 
first grade. The title means “Interior ministers,” and they were 
technically in direct charge of the affairs of the Palace, but especially 
to take up business from Counciltothe King, At first perhaps they 
may have corresponded to the Board of Green Cloth, the Lord Stew- 
ard’s Department, or the Privy Seal and Private Secretary of the 
Household. They slept in turn, two at a time, in the Palace, as in- 
deed did also the officers of the H/ut. They went to the dyé-tark 
at seven in the morning, and every second day they were relieved at 
three in the afternoon. At nine in the morning the Ministers came 
in from the A/ut and discussed whatever business there might be 
with the Atwinwuns, and then went in with them to the King’s 
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morning levée (nyz-/a-hkan). In the afternoon there was another 
informal audience called b0-shu-hkan, because military officers were 
then admitted with the A¢wznwuns to see the King. In the evening, 
at about eight, the evening reception was held, and at this also the 
members of the H/u¢ were present. Business of a special character, 
however, was usually settled during the day. In the evening all was 
quiet ; strangers were not admitted, and general affairs of State of all 
kinds were discussed. __ 

The relative rank of the Afwinwuns with members of the Council 
was not absolutely defined. In Crawford’s time it was said to be 
a moot point whether they were above or below the Wundauks. 
Latterly they were certainly above them, but it may be said that in- 
dividual influence with the King overrode all nominal rank. Often an 
Atwinwun in particular favour was greatly dreaded by the Wungyits. 
In a way they resembled the Officers of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Department as having control of the accounts and especial charge 
of revenue matters. Under them were the four A-hkunwuns, Rev- 
enue officers incharge of special districts outside of the capital. 
These were— 


The Myauk ta-pyin, in charge of the north exterior. 
The Taung ta-pytn, in charge of the south exterior. 
The Ashe ta-pyin, in charge of the east exterior. 
The Anauk ta-pyin, in charge of the west exterior. 


Each of these A-hkunwuns had four A-hkunsayes, or tax clerks, as 
subordinates, to do his office work for him, and under these again 
came the provincial officials, who collected the revenue in their 
particular districts. 


Next in rank to the A¢winwuns in the Byé-tatk were the four Than- 
dawsins. They were always in attendance at audiences to take 
down the King’s orders, and to transmit them to the H/ut. They 
also carried forth in state from the Palace all Royal letters, and per- 
formed generally the ceremonial offices of an apparitor in an Eccle- 
siastical Court. They also read petitions aloud to the King at 
private audiences. No one but the 7handawsins could present 
petitions in the Byé-tatk. They were allowed to act as advocates 
on occasion, and were supposed to be specially qualified, though they 
were appointed in haphazard fashion. In other Courts any one 
engaged by the suitors might appear as an advocate. The pe- 
titions of both parties were read out by the Ma-hkans, and it was 
these officers also who communicated the decision of the Court. 


There were eight Byé-tatk Thansins, who were the clérks of the 
Atwinwuns, 
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Attached to the Byé-tark appear also to have been the Si-m1-dén- 
hmu, who were nominally officers in charge of the lighting of the 
Palace, but actually had more important work. They kept a record 
of persons sleeping inside the Palace, and warned those whose turn 
it was to remain on duty all night when their turn came. Any one 
found inside the main gate after dark whose name was not down in 
the St-mi-din-hmus’ books would be liable to grave suspicion and 
to punishment. 

The last grade of the Byé-taik officials was the Zindan Yan-hmu, 
whose functions were rather menial than administrative. They 
looked after the furniture and appointments of the Palace and kept 
all in order. Their number, like the number of the St-mt-dén-hmu, 
is not specified. 

These two Councils, the Public or the Cabinet and the Privy 
Council, as it was the fashion to call them, for the whole of this 
century at any rate, were mere relics of a constitution which had 
lost all real power. The members of both were mere nominees of 
the King and the instruments for carrying out his orders. 


The Wungyis very rarely ventured to press disagreeable advice 
on the King, or even to give him unpleasant intelligence. When 
it was necessary they pledged themselves to stand by one another. 
One of them began the dangerous communication. If the King 
looked displeased, another took up the discourse, and the third 
and fourth chimed in when opportunity offered. Thus the King did 
not know whom to punish. It was not every King who was as 
thorough as King Bagyidaw. He sent the whole of them to the 
pillory. 

Wherever the King went, even for the most temporary stay, a 
Hiutdaw was built in its proper relative position to the temporary 
Palace. 

The Wungyis, and the higher officials generally, were designated 
by the title of some office which they held, or more commonly 
by some territorial title derived from the district or township which 
they “ate,” or held in sag/ir, like the Persian satraps in Xenophon’s 
time. Originally this was their ostensible source of income. Most 
of the country was thus parcelled out in districts among various 
officials, some of whom managed them directly, though the majority, 
being great officers of State, ruled them by deputy. The Myo-sa, 
or town-eater, paid a fixed annual sum to the king for the province 
he governed, and whatever he obtained by taxation or otherwise over 
and above this amount was his salary. King Mind6én, however, put 
an end to this, and decreed that all officials should have regular 
salaries, which he fixed. But the old titles remained and, if the 
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people are to be believed, most of the old practices, or malprac- 
tices. 

The chief Civil and Criminal Courts of First Instance at the 
capital stood, like the H/ut, literally at the King’s Gate, but, in- 
stead of being in the outer esplanade, they were outside the Palace 
enclosure altogether, close by the East Gate. The She-yén, or 
Criminal Court, disposed of cases arising in Mandalay, but not of 
appeals. All criminal appeals went to the A/ut. The 7aya-yén, 
or Civil Court, dealt with important business arising at the capital, 
and heard appeals from provincial and subordinate Courts. Appeals 
relating to landed property and hereditary offices, however, went 
to the Alu, from whose jurisdiction no civil case, at least in theory, 
was excluded. 

There was also the Anauk-yén, the Western, or Women’s Court, 
which seems to have devoted itself to cases in which ladies of the 
Palace were concerned. The officers of these three Courts were— 


OFFICERS OF THE SHE-YON OR YAZAWUT YON, THE 
POLICE COURT. 

Two Myowuns, Governors of the Royal City and Presid- 
ing over the Lord Mayor’s Court. 

Four Zaunghmus, Assistants to the Police Magistrate. 

Four Myosayes, Town clerks, or bailiffs. 

One Shwepyiso, Alderman, or thugy: of the city. 

Four Zaungsachis, Gaolers. 


OFFICERS OF THE TAYA-YON OR TARAMA YON, THE 
Civit Court. 
Two Tarama thugyis, Chief Justices. 
Four Zarama hkans, Justices or Puisne Judges. 
Four Zaya-sayes, Clerks of the Court. 
Four Ameindawyas, Pleaders of the High Court. 


V.—OFFICERS OF THE ANAUK-YON, THE WOMEN’S Court. 
Four Anaukwuns, Governors of the Ladies’ Court. 
Four Anaukwunsayes, Clerks to these officers. 
Four Kadawsayes, Clerks who kept the list of the wives 
of officials and noted that they paid regular 
homage. . 
These five Courts—the H/utdaw, the Bye-tatk, the She-yén, the 
Taya-yén, and the Anauk-yén—went by the name of the Hlut-yén 
Negayet. 
Besides these five Courts in Mandalay there was the Ka/awun’s 
Court, which took cognizance of all civil cases, to any amount, aris- 
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ing between the foreigners resident in Mandalay, or between them 
and Burmans. 

The Kalawun received no fixed salary, but drew a ten per cent. 
fee on all property in issue. Appeals lay from his Court to the 
Tarama-yén and thence to the Hué.. 

In the Alutdaw the Wungyts alone were competent to pro- 
nounce judgment on cases, criminal as well as civil. If there was 
a press of work, or in urgent cases, petitions were read before the 
Wundauks, who made their notes on the suit, marked points for 
enquiry, and passed the file to the Sayedamgyis. These officers 
passed them on to the Sayes, who wrote out the plaints and de- 
fence, and returned the papers through the Sayedawgyis to the 
Wundauks. The whole proceediugs were then submitted to the 
Wungyts, who passed judgment. 

Subjoined is a list of the officers of the Hilut-yin Ngayet in 
King Mindén’s time, specifying the territorial and personal title of 


each officer. 
1.—Hlutdaw (ogoScoo$:) 
° + Borro$ Bs seg ne 
Mores Myoza Wungyt eye ES 
GooorxEBorofSBs ... of 
Myadaung Myoza Wungyt ... wae 
coogsBors0$hs ine 
Thalén Myoza Wungyt 


go$sBors0 $s ce anchs08s(Bsoco20&s cgepSogu 


Pagan Myoza Wungyit ie ae Mingyt Maha-minhla- 
sithu. 

G00r&s9 pS (Ror10$ Bs ... c0hsoEsBrocor0p§oga 

Laungshe Myoza Wungyt  ... Thado Mingyi Maha-sithu. 

eaboaptrono te w. WG soFsRsocorcEscaySoEscol&s 

Yenangyaung Myoza Wungyt... Thado Mingyt Maha-minkyavw- 
minhkaung. 

a§$sooddBootos Gs... a oociroBsGBecbiocooeSs0lSge400 


Hkampat Myoza Wungyt  ... Thado Mingyi Thiri-maha- 
mind-hkaung-uzana. 


cocdoBEsBooso$ Bs ... w. 99098 08(Brooo20p8oqu 
Légaing Myoza Wungyt .. Thado Mingyi Maha-sithu. 
(GEsqBr0§ a rar 818 vSs0gvbs00Es 
Myin-sugyi-wun ... Mingyt Minhla-mindin. 
soo0pSo§ ae we 088(Bs0009Boo0g008 
Athi-wun we. Mingyt Mana-ththa-thuya, 
ggtto$.eco205 0s Bs000 208809 oftc0qSu 


Poppa Wundauk - Mingyi Maha-minhla-minkyaw. 
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m&sopSo0§canaS 


Kinsin Wundauk . 


q§ca028(GEs0$ ce0208 


Yanaungmyin Wundauk 


Boo20§ cco205 


Myotha W undauk 


06980§$c00905 


‘Magwe Wundauk 
G (GoEseg0§$ ccor05 


eee 


Myaunghla Wundauk 


3083c005 


Na-hkandaw 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


©26q2G005 (8s 
Sayedangyt 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


soB§coodcq 
Ameindawye 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


390)3096q8 
Athénsaye 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


0&3 Bro€soo1Eocora&scagySagQSu 

Mingyt Minhkaung-maha-min- 
kyaw-thurein. 

SS erogsosie cle pGct 

Mingyi Maha-minhkaung-yaza. 

061 [(BsocoreErcoEop§ age 

Mingyt Maha-mindin-sithu. 

o&(hsoSsoj00000&sGal&s 

Mingyt Minhla-maha-min- 
hkaung. 

o&3Brocoxcacoagat 

Mingyi Maha-zeyathura. 

ovrr0bsego&seaq5n 

Maha-minhla-minkyaw. 

o&:008epac8u0 aga 

Mintin-yaza-ththathu. 

Ggq2oSscocaqy$ool Eu 

Nemyo-mintin Kyawhkaung. 


: | | f S$Qrgg805opSogu 


Nemyo-nantamett-sithu. 
ewmrcéscgcag Sc olEu 
Maha-minhla-kyawhkaung. 


. { o0020€bscaq Separn 


Maha-minkyaw-yaza. 
o&s6a35285ogn . 
Minkyaw-theinhkathu, 
osego8c00q0 
ee 
o6209063Gaq So0pSoqs 

Miriam bhice sithe 


. { wscQepa cay Sook 


Minhla-yaza-kyawtin. 
o&sc0EGaqoge 
Mintin-zeyathu. 


y { SGrBQcay Soo8 


Nemyo-thiri-kyawtin. 
o&sageS:008 opSa98 
Minhla-mintin-stthu. 


Ei 1 iciieee 


Minhla-thiri-yaza. 


{ 08209081008 coy Su 


Minhla-mintin-kyaw. 


. { alpaca 


Nemyo-yaza-sithu. 
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sogrcqs G3G308Q cay Seo} En 
Ahmaye Nemyo-thiri-kyawhkaung. 
Ditto 635qc02c0q5g08 
Nawra-tah-kyawswa. 
Ditto SEQsoodcoon 
Nemyo-thinhkaya. 
Ditto egGeBQcaySooéu 
Nemyo-thiri-kyawtin. 
soGorcepos S$GeopSogcayScal Eu 
' Aweyauk ... Nemyo-stthu-kyawhkauag. 
Ditto eine 
" ( Nemyo-thiri-thinhkaya. 
Ditto SF Go02EBAsgSqaoon 
* ( Shwetaung-thirt-nawrahta. 
Ditto {ae seers 
“' ( Nemyo-thirt-yasa. 
o3c0053 SHGsopSogepar1 
Thandawhkan ... Nemyo-sithu-yasa. 
Dito (srs 
" ( Nemyo-thiri-kyawthu, 
Ditto {33a as ae 
* ( Nemyo-kyawtin-yaza. 
Ditto 00:0908§ 9300261 
Baya-thiri-shwetaung. 
GEsorcqs(eis 0§s0908Qu 
Myinsayegi .. Minhla-therddi. 
Ditto oSscaq5o8Go0Sc008 
é ig {orate thiri-thinhkaya. 
aooopSer6qs(Bs GQroEs09 cpa 
Athisayegyt .. Nemyo-min hla-faza. 
Ditto SgGsoSsooSopSoqn 
"* ( Nemyo-mintin-sithu. 
coaSccorEaghadgs ... G$QsBoooon 
Letsaungyutatkso ... Nemyo-ththathu. 
: osjsc8Qepa,oge 
Pie Nemyo-thiri-yasathu. 
SEepycogd(Css ggscorEcon§rcaqcaySa 
Neyacha-thwethaukgyt Shewtaung-letya-seyakyaw. 
I].—Bye-tatk ((GRosn) 
ag Ges008t0 § Ss vee DQIEsBrocorebscalEGao oq 
Shwepyi Atainwun ... Dhado Mingyt Maha-min- 


hkaungththathu. 
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om§aoog&s0$ as vee Q6Bso00206 z00800Sc021 
Kanni Atwinwun ... . Mingyt Maha-mintin-thin- 
hkaya, 
029003830 § sae — obsBro8teoSabees1800q5s 
Yaw Atwinwun  ... . Mingyt  Mintin-minhkaung- 
kyaw, 
ggohasaog&t0 § — wah of CBrosnoo8sc08 opSogn 
Shwetaik Atwinwun we Mingyt Maha-mintin-sithu. 
sae igro5so0g510 § ue ee ebiee onsticel Seacoogu 
Amyauk Atwinwun .. Mingyt  Maha-minhkaungse- 
yathu. 
odca05a0§ as xe o8t00808 80080008 
Thandawsin ns . Mintin-thiri-thinhhkaya. 
Ditto . obsegopSageoy5u 
* (Minhla-sithukyaw. 
Ditto oSsegobicoécpars 
ee mintin-yasa. 
: SH¥ro ogeoySoge 
Ditte at = aa ie OE re 
BRoSodsao§ as vee GEGRErCQOEsorEcparrn 
Byé-taik Thansin .. . Nemyo-minhla-mintin-yaza. 
Dito wf suena 
sa alia aaa 
; SyqQiso8oooqu 
pitte ms Nemyo-ththathu. 
Dito eysipno 
ss * ( Memyo-yaza. 
Hod ¥s se vee GSQIBOCS OCHO" 
Thantatkso die we Nemyo-sithu-yaza. 
Ditto “ poy aeRO 


Nemyo-thirt-sithu. | 
I1.—She-Yén Police Court. 


BoS$BooxRoo: v1 C881Bs0009 08601 £098 $e 

Myowun-myotha Myoza .. Mingyt Maha-minhkaung-t h u- 
rein. 

Bo$nsoSgEeg 3905 ie dick oF 1{Brocor0Er0gogQ $n : 

Myowun-natshin-ywebo ..  Atingyt Maha-minhla- iain, 

BoSsdgs oor . we C8: BAcacooloabi 

Myowun- son Myoza w» Alingyt Thirt-eeya-gamant. 

soe q\GScaoregs we 0F1EBGcpar 

Ashe-pyin Htaunghmu . Mintin-thtri-yaza. 

GoorEjScoorégs i... wee 08829088. caqSgor 

Taung-pyin Htaunghmu w. Mrnhla-thirt-kyawswa. 
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eGroSGEcoorége —.. 
Myauk-pyin Htaunghmu 
socgr0S(gScooségs ... 
Anauk- pyin la 
Boocq: 

Myosaye 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


GSE | 
Shwepyi-so 


gocgr050$ 
Anaukwun 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto ae 


so632050$026q2 
Anaukwunsaye 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto wad 


eocooSoxcqs se 
Kadawsaye 


Ditto wes 
Ditto 


Ditto 


oStengSo8§ee,c0091 
Minkyaw-thirt-seyathu. 
08360] EBQo080o01 
Minhkaung-thiri-thinhkaya. 
o&tcg epSagcagySs 
Minhla-sithukyaw. 


i wf obtcotepaags 


Mintin-yazathu. 
SHQIsMogcoqSooks 
Nemyo-sewana-kyawtin. 


” _f SeGeodscol&oq §u 


Nemyo-minhkaung-thurein. 


SQ tsacocpars 
Nemyo-zeta-yaza. 


V.—Anauk-Yin, Women's Courts. 


pp emg aaetts be 
eo. Ayadighakyaw. 
oak sOCOD00C PY) I8u 


Mingyt Mahe tayaeee: 
©0020 sogobsootBGa 
Maha-minhla-mintin-thirt. 


 byereecna parr 


Maha-minhla-thirt-yaza. 


{ eeor08r0g0Et00Ecpane 


Maha-minhla-mintin-yasa. 
ood spo ¢aq5col & 

ee aga- eRe: 
6$Q208§ adcc09 
Nemyo-thirt-tasaung. 


| Nemgodaye sh 


Nemyo-baya-shwetaun 
Sagi aca es e 
Nemyo- eset: 

Gq scoopSaga 
Nemyo-naya-sithu. 
SgGfsoBuoc0q 5aoks 
Nemyo-ththa-kyawtin, 
SpGrocoGZu 


Nemyo-bala-theidds. 


{ S$G]2-80rG0q5p>8 


Nemyo-thiha-kyawswa. 


GHGs Fo $QEu 
Nemyo-thetddt-rannaing. 
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S3Q]2089.cpa28 
Kadawsaye ae "'U Nemyo-thiri-yasa. 
The nominal salaries of the Ministers and officials of the Courts 
were monthly— 


Rs. Rs. 
Wungyis ... eos «. 1,000; Ahmadawya vee oes 50 
Myinsugyi-wun Fy o. - §00 | Aweyauk aes ves 50 
Atht-wun 25 ies 500 | Thandawhkan ,,. oe 50 
Wundauk vc eee 500 | Letsaungsaye Bas ay 50 
Nahkandaw es eos loo | Athtsaye a3 aoe 50 
Sayedawgyt icc = 100 | Letsaungyéntaiksu aes 50 
Ameindawya set soe 50 | Kathén myaung-tatk-so sas 50 
Athénsaye oot or 50| Neya-cha Thwethaukgyt toe 30 

Byiraix. 

Rs. Rs. 
Atwinwun eek « 660, Byé-tatk thansin ... ae 100 
Thandawsin ass ies 200 

Porice Court. 

Rs, Rs. 
Myowun ... ses a soo | Htaungsacht Wn re 50 
Heawnchann ode oss 200 | Myotagabo st ove go 
MM yosaye se ay 100} Myo-tagahmu eee eee 25 

W omen’s Court. 

Rs. Rs. 
Anauk-wun eee one 300 | Anauk-yédn-saye ... aes 30 
Anauk-wun-saye ies is 50 | Anauk-taga-hmu .,,. we 30 
Kadaw-saye ae oes 30 

Civit Court. 

Rs. Rs. 
Tayd thugyt a se goo | Taya-saye vee ses 50 
Taya Na-hran ae wa 50 Heanboaay was 50 


The late Mr. R. H. Pilcher, in a paper read before the Simla 
Institution, says :— . 

Judicial business in the H//u¢ is, on occasion, transacted with great 
solemnity. When the Crown Prince, or any other member of the Royal 
Family presides, the suitors, or their advocates, are alone allowed to appear 
in the first instance, the general public being excluded. Both parties 
must be suitably dressed, and before they appear they are given long loose 
white coats to wear, and caps, of which the plaintiff’s is green and the de- 
fendant’s is red. These are provided at the poe expense and are kept 
at the Courts. They are usually worn merely by the advocates for the 
parties. The members of the Council themselves never appear without their 
proper uniform, a fillet of white muslin round the head and a loose muslin 
gown over a tight-fitting white cotton coat. The analogy between the 
coats and caps and a barrister’s gown and wig scarcely needs to be sug- 

ested. 

at The Myowuns, or district officers, practically exercise full civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in all ordinary suits. Appeals in criminal cases, 
though under certain circumstances they are allowed, are said to be es- 
pecially rare. Punishments are inflicted at the discretion of the judge, 
there being no Penal Code. In most instances the offender can get off 
with a fine, or at least a money payment. Sometimes again, when crime 
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has been so rife as to attract special attention, punishments more crue] 
than ordinary are awarded. If, as sometimes happens, a district officer 
has been unusually severe and is called to account, he can generally excuse 
himself on the ground that ‘his hand reached further than he intended,’ 
that is to say, that he acted hastily, his zeal carried him away. 


“ Of Burmese ideas about the administration of civil justice, I had a good 
opportunity of |: arning something during my stay at Mandalay, for | then 
sat once a week or so with a Burmese judge in the mixed Court. The 
character of judges for impartiality is not held in such esteem amongst the 
Burmese as amongst ourselves. And, though they use the Laws of Manu 
to some extent as a Civil Code, their procedure is of course of their own 
making. Hence itis not surprising that, in deciding civil suits, the princi- 
pal aim of the judge is, if possible, to satisfy both parties, the result being 
in almost all cases a compromise ; and that ordeal is a recognized mode of 
determining disputes. I may here remark that oaths are not used as in 
our Courts on ordinary occasions. They are regarded as a kind of ordeal in 
themselves, and are only taken in the last resort by one of the parties on 
the agreement of the other to be bound by the result. The oath is taken 
with great solemnity before the altar, and a sort of festival is held on the 
occasion, the parties and their friends going, with a band, in holiday attire 
to the temple. 


“The Burmese say there are six classes of judges. First, there are, the 
parties themselves who may agree together to some decision of their cause. 
Secondly, they may appoint one or more arbitrators of theirown. Thirdly, 
there is the unpaid but officially appointed and recognized arbitrator, whose 
Court is termed H&én. Above this are the Court of the district officer, 
then the Chief Civil Court at the capital, and finally the King, whose autho- 
rity is mostly exercised through the H/ut. 


“The commencement of a suit in Court is by the presentation of a writ- 
ten plaint, on which the judge commonly orders an assistant, called nahkan, 
the listener, to enquire into the case and report. The nakkan examines 
the parties and, perhaps, their witnesses, and presents his report. With this 
the parties submit their pleadings, that is to say, full statements of cause 
of action and reply or defence. A day is then appointed for hearing, ad- 
vocates are chosen, and the case is heard. After the necessary examina- 
tion of the parties and their witnesses, issucs are fixed by the judge, who 
at the same time declares on whom the burden of proof lies. Thus the or- 
der runs ‘let the plaintiff prove so and so’ and ‘let the defendant, if he 
can, prove so and so.’ Witnesses are examined after this, and judgment 
is given. If the parties agree to abide by the judgment, they both eat tea, 
and the judgment thus becomes final. If they do not so agree, they may 
appeal to a higher grade of Court. Sometimes, if the worsted party is con- 
sidered unreasonable and contumacious, he is imprisoned for a time to 
compel him to ‘eat tea’ and accept the Court’s decision. The oath-ordeal 
is often proposed by one of the parties themselves. The Burmese are a 
very religious people and regard an oath with some dread. They are not 
litigious or quarrelsome. And thus A often says: ‘If B will swear to his 
version of the story, I will be satisfied.’ 


‘‘ There are three other forms of ordeal. In one, two candles, one for 
each party, of equal size, and with equally thick wicks, are solemnly burnt 


— 
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on an altar in a temple, the deity having been first invoked, and that party 
is worsted whose candle goes out first, In another, each man’s forefinger 
is wrapped round with feathers so as to leave the tip exposed. The fore- 
fingers are plunged in molten lead, and then tied up for a few days. If 
one party is injured and the other is not, the former loses. If there is 
difficulty in deciding which is more hurt, the fingers are pricked and the 
flow of serum from the one finger and not from the other determines the 
point. The third kind of ordeal is by water. The two parties go into 
sufficiently deep water, and their heads are pushed down with poles. He 
wins who can remain under longest. It is in these days allowed to un- 
dergo this, and, I ried te other ordeals, by deputy, a permission which 
seems to detract not a little from their value. But indeed they are not often 
resorted to. When Mr, Crawford visited Ava in 1826, however, this could 
hardly have been the case, for he even gives details of the various fees 
payable to those who assisted at the ordeals. Fees and presents were, at 
least in his day, so common that to take a man to Court was to inflict a 
grievous injury on him. And indeed, at the present day too, the word 
“case” or ‘‘suit’”’ has the same significant connotation he ascribes to it.” 
The four kinds of trial by ordeal are called 4abda /e-yat, and are 
mt-htun, burning candles ; san-wa chewing and swallowing rice; 
ye-la, going under water; and Aké-htauk, thrusting the finger in 
melted lead. There were many modifications of each leading idea. 


The Kinwun Mingyi, C.S.1., gives the following description of the 
Burmese judicial system :— + 


(1) -If both the parties to a civil suit were residents of the same 
place, the jurisdiction lay first of all with the local ¢hugyt, whose 
decision was final if both parties agreed and ate /etpet. 

(2) If the parties were not both residents of the same place, or 
if one of the parties was dissatisfied and wished to appeal, the case 
was taken to the Court of the district Myo-wun, whose decision was 
final if both parties agreed and ate /etpet. 

(3) If the parties were dissatisfied with the yo-wun's decision, 
they could appeal to the Courts at the capital called Sazng-ya (QEep), 
Wunein (0§3838), Pyin-etn (8388), Su-shin (q9&), and Vgan-shin 
(c $196), and the decision of these Courts was final if both parties 
agreed and ate J/etpet. 

(4) If the parties were dissatisfied with the decision of any one 
of these five Courts, they could carry the appeal to the Civil Court 
Taya-yén, whose decision was final if both parties agreed and ate 
letpet. 

(5) If the parties were dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Judges of the Civil Court, they could appeal to the Alutdaw. 
The decision of the Mingyzs was final. 


(a) Letpet was not eaten upon the decision of the H/utdaw 
as in the lower Courts, and the decision was absolute. 
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(6) It was often the practice in the H/utdaw to have the 
Etnshemin, or one or two of the senior princes, ap- 
pointed by desire’ of the King, to decide cases in 

~ consultation with the Mingyzs. 


(6) Although the decision of the A/utdaw was ordinarily final, 
yet it was often the practice, in cases of importance regarding here- . 
ditary, territorial, and other claims, to bring the parties before the 
King and have their cases re-heard. For this, however, express 
Royal permission was necessary, given through the Alutdaw; 
otherwise His Majesty might question the Mingyts who had sat as a 
Court of Appeal and confirm or reject their decision as he saw fit. 
The Royal Command was of course final. 


(7) This procedure was maintained until the reign of King Min- 
don. 

(8) During the reign of King Mintayagyi (as he is most fre- 
quently called by the Burmese, especially by ex-officials) the found- 
er of the city of Mandalay, among other special changes, the juris- 
diction of the Satng-ya, Wun-ein, Pyin-ein, Su-shin, and Ngan- 
shin Courts was entirely withdrawn and abolished. 

‘(g) Moreover, it was often the practice to suspend the juris- 
diction of the district Wuns and Myothugyis and to appoint a 
Hkén, called a Hkén-daw when appointed by the king, to each 
District Court, to exercise the functions of judge and decide cases. 
The same practice was also followed in the four suburbs of the 
capital. 

(10) The decision of such /7kéns was final when both the par- 
ties a ee and ate /etpet. When the parties were dissatisfied 
and refused to eat /efpet an appeal lay to the Civil Court and thence 
as noted in paragraphs (4) to (6) above. 


(11) Among the alterations made during King Thibaw’s reign 
was the abolition of the office of Hkén. Instead of these a series 
of Civil Courts was constituted with respect to grades, powers, 
jurisdiction, value of suits, appeals, and so on, as shown in the tabu- 
lar statement appended :— 


Name of Court. Title of Judge. Jurisdiction. Value or appesienle To sa a appeal 
Thugyi’s Court | Thugyi rr ... | All suits not exceeding | All suits exceeding Rs. | District Wun’s Court. 
Rs. 500 in value, 20 in value, 
District Wun’s Court ...| District Wun (A-we Myo-| All suits not exceeding ditto ... | Divisional Wan’s Court. 
wun). Rs. I,000 in value. 
Divisional Wun’s Court | Divisional Wun (Hkayaing ditto ves ditto ++» | Civil Court. 
Wun). 
Civil Court... ... | Civil Judge (Taya thugy:).| Allsuits without limit of | All suits over Rs. 1,000 | Judicial Commissioner’s 
value, in value. Court. 
Judicial Commissioner’s | J ud icia 1 Commissioner ditto ... | All suits over Rs. 5,000] Council of Ministers’ 
Court. (Taya Htana Chék). in value. Court. 
Council of Ministers’ Court) Ministers in Council (A-si ditto oe ditto .. | Royal Hlut 
A-weWin-hmu-daw 
Mat-daw). 
Royal Hlut ... ww | Mingyts  (Wun-shin-daw ditto sis ditto .«. | The Royal Chamber. 
Mingyt). 
The Royal Chamber (4/im| His Majesty the King _... ditto ie ditto ... | No appeal. 


ckayit she-daw thwin). 


“ASATNUNA—NOILVULSININGY B *LAOD [‘IAX ‘dVHO 


Ler 
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Besides these Courts appointed by authority there were, however, 
private persons who decided cases without any appointment by Gov- 
ernment. Such were— 

(1) Anunyata hkén, arbitrators mutually chosen by the par- 
ties to their particular suit. Consent was expressed by 
an agreement in writing to refer the matter to arbitration 
for final determination, and by eating /etpet. 

(2) Hnyt hkén, persons learned in the law, to whom reference 
was made either by order of the Court, or by consent 
of the parties. They seem to have been peculiar to the 
province. 

(3) Lugyzs, or elders of the place of residence of both par- 
ties. 

(4) One party to the suit might decide the case, if the other 
party specially left the settlement to him. 


The decision of the anunyata hkén was final whether the parties 
ate Jetpet after it or not, because they had already eaten /e¢pet at 
the time of the execution of the written agreement. 


The other three modes of settlement were on the same footing 
as that of the mutually chosen arbitrator, provided that there had 
been a written reference to arbitration, accompanied by the eating 
of salad tea. But if the parties did not agree and eat the salad tea, 
they were at liberty to appeal to the Courts in the ordinary way. 


It would bea mistake, however, to suppose that there were any 
specially qualified legal officers under Burmese rule. There was 
no such differentiation of functions and division of labour among 
the Burmese, even in Mandalay, as there is among European 
nations. Just as the ordinary Burmese peasant cultivates his 
fields, catches fish, weaves his clothes, shapes his dugout, and 
builds his own house, so the Burmese official was concerned not 
only with politics, revenue and finance, but decided criminal and 
civil suits of importance, and might be called on to direct mili- 
tary operations, to take the field in person, build a pagoda, or dig 
an irrigation canal, with perlaps no qualifications for any single one 
of these duties. The most intelligent and active officers connected 
with the law courts were usually the she-ne, or pleaders. They 
went through no special qualifying course, but they were usually 
tolerably well acquainted with the laws and with judicial forms, and 
they took trouble with cases entrusted to them, which most of the 
officials on the bench did not. 

The written Code, civil and penal, though.severe, was on the 
whole wise and good, but it was little more than a dead-letter. 
Rulers from the highest to the lowest decided cases according to 
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their own judgment, or more frequently according to their own 
interest. The best of them seldom got beyond the judicial methods 
of King Solomon. The punishments were cruel and severe. The 
lowest in the scale was imprisonment in fetters. The prisons were 
miserable places in point of accommodation and as insecure as 
they were insanitary. Their insecurity gave rise to the necessity 
of every prisoner being put inthe stocks. Fetters varied, according 
to circumstances, from one pair up to nine. No definite term of 
imprisonment was specified. A man simply went to gaol and 
stayed there ordinarily till no more could be got out of him and his 
friends. Food had to be provided for him by his relations. If he 
had’ none, he had to beg for his bread and was allowed to clank 
about the streets in his irons for the purpose. Other punishments 
were confiscation, flogging, mutilation, perpetual slavery at the 
pagodas, and various forms of death, more or less cruel. Decapi- 
tation was the most common, and crucifixion was the usual punish- 
ment for dacoits. They were, however, usually killed before they 
were tied up, or immediately afterwards. Money, however, 
would expiate any offence, except treason and sacrilege. The in- 
corrigible, when no longer able to pay fines, were tattooed with a 
circle on the cheek (the pa-gwet), or the name of the offence was 
tattooed on the breast. Persons thus marked were deprived of all 
civil rights and became dead in law. In important trials torture 
was applied to both principals and witnesses, and the gaolers 
frequently had recourse to modified forms of it for the purpose of 
extorting money from their prisoners. 
The chief officials outside of the Hlut-daw nga yet, whose 
offices and duties lay in Mandalay, were the following :— 
Nammadaw-wun, the Officer in charge of the Chief Queen’s 
Apartments and Affairs generally. 
Shwetatk-wun, the Officer in charge of the Treasury. 
Kyt-wun, the Officer in charge of the Royal Granaries. 
Thuyé-wun, the Commandant of the Zhuyé Regiment, the 
Royal Body-guard. 
Sin-wun, the Officer in charge of the Royal Elephants, 
Kala-wun, the Minister for the Affairs of Aliens and Foreign- 
ers. 
Ahkén-wun, the Commissioner of Taxes and Revenue. 
Akauk-wun, the Commissioner of Excise, Collector of Cus- 
toms. 
Daing-wun, the Commandant of the Datng Regiment. 
Si-daw-mytn-wun, the Master of the Royal Liveries. 
Kaunghan-wun, the Commandant of the Kaunghan Regi- 
ment. 
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Amyauk-wun, the Director of Ordnance Commanding the 
Royal Artillery. 

Lamaing-wun, the Commandant of the Lamatng Regiment. 

Hpaung-wun, the Admiral of the Fleet, in charge of the 
Royal Boats and Barges. 

aka ite i Minister of Agriculture, in charge of the Royal 

ands. 

Kinwun, the Castellan, Warder of the Guard-stations. 

Mye-nan-wun, the Warden of the Palace or Seneschal, 

Sa-daw-wun, the Chief Manciple, or Almoner. 

Thitdaw-wun, the Conservator of Forests. : 

Ekkabat-myin-wun, the Colonel of the Zkkabat Cavalry 
Regiment. 

Mingala-myin-wun, the Colonel of the Mingala Horse. 

Naukdawpa-myin-wun, the Colonel of the Naukdawpa Dra- 
goons. 

Myin-thtt-myin-wun, the Colonel of the Mytnthtt Regi- 
ment of Cavalry. 

Kathé-myin-wun, the Colonel of the Kathé or Manipur 
Horse. 

Sin-byu-wun, the Warden of the White Elephart. 

Sanetpala-wun, the Commandant of the Elephantery, the 
war elephants. 

Auk-ma-wun, the Officer in charge of the Cow-elephants. 

Shwe-pyt-wun, the Commandant of the Shwe-pyz Regiment. 

Shwenanyo-lamatng-wun, the Master of the Lamatngs, the 
serfs who cultivated the Royal Jands. 

De-wun Akauk-wun, the Collector of Customs for Goods 
arriving from China through Bhamo. 

Yén-su-wun, the Commandant of the Yén-su Regiment. 

Ta-yok-wun, the Superintendent in charge of Chinese Affairs. 

Yodaya-wun, the Superintendent in charge of Siamese 
Affairs. ' 

Kathé-wun, the Superintendent in charge of Manipuri 
Affairs. 

Amwe-wun, the President of the Probate Court. 

Pan-gyet-wun, the Manager of the Glass Factories, 

Than-gyet-wun, the Master of the Foundries and Forges. 

Awe-kyt-wun, the Superintendent of the Granaries for storing 
grain from distant parts. - 

Achék-wun, the Master Tailor. 

Set-wun, the Director of the Royal Machinery Works. 

Let-net-tatk-wun, the Director of the Arsenal. 

Pabe-wun, the Director of the Blacksmiths. 
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Padein-wun, the Governor of the Goldsmiths. 
Nankacht-wun, the Director of Telegraphs, 
Mahadan-wun, the Ecclesiastical Commissioner. 
Wut-mye-wun, the Commissioner of Sacred Lands. 
Ye-kyi-wun, the Director of the Water-works. 
Nauk-win-kyin-wun, the Governor of the Women’s Prison. 
Ye-hle-wun, the Admiral of the War-boats. 

Ok-wun, the Master of the Brickfields. 
Ayot-wun, the Inspector-General of Hospitals, in charge of 
those afflicted with unclean or infectious diseases. 
Kyén-wun, the Officer in charge of the Royal Moat. 

Bitagat-wun, the Minister of Public Instruction. 


The following Bo, or Military Officers, were in daily and nightly 
attendance on the King, according to a permanent muster-roll :-— 


Myaukdawe Bo, the Colonel of the Myaukdawé Regiment. 

Taungdawe Bo, the Colonel of the Zaungdawé Regiment. 

Myauktaya-ngasé Bo, the Commandant of the Northern 
Company of 150. 

Taungtaya-ngasé Bo, the Commandant of the Southern 
Company of 150. 

ee Bo, the Commandant of the Myaukmaya- 

in Levy. 

Te biueagare Bo, the Commandant of the Zaungmayapin 
Levy. 

Shwe-pythmankin Bo, the Commandant of the Shwe-pyt- 
hmankin Battalion. ; ; 

Nat-su-let-wé Bo, the Commandant of the Left Battalion of 
the Vat-su Regiment. 

Nat-su-let-ya Bo, the Commandant of the Right Battalion of 
the Nat-su Regiment. .. 

Yue-let-wé Bo, the Commandant of the Left Wing of the Ywe 
Regiment. 

Ywe-let-ya Bo, the Commandant of the Right Wing of the 
Ywe Regiment. 

Let-we-gyaung Bo, the Commandant of the Let-wée-gyaung. 

Let-ya-gyaung Bo, the Commandant of the Let-ya-gyaung. 

Bén-daw-pyit Bo, the Colonel of the Bén-daw-pyit Regiment. 

Nat-shin-ywe Bo, the Colonel of the Vat-shin-ywe Regiment. 

Shwe-hlan Bo, the Colonel of the Shwe-hian Regiment. 

Kinda Bo, the Colonel of the Kinda Regiment. 

Lingin Bo, the Colonel of the Zinzin Regiment. 

Zaga-nt Bo, the Commandant of the Guard of the Red Gate. 

Shan Bo, the Colonel of the Shan Regiment. 
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Amyauk Bo, the Colonel of the Battery of Artillery, 
Bén-daw-to Bo, the Colonel of the Bén-daw-to Regiment. 
There where twelve officers of the W1n-Yé6n in charge of the city 
gates, with a Wn battalion attached to each gate—north, south, east, 
and west—four Win-daw-hmu commanding the battalions, four 
Win-sa-chi, their Lieutenants, and four daing-saye, their clerks. 


OFFICERS OF THE TREASURY. 


One Shwe-tatk-wun, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Four Shwe-tatk-so, Treasurers. 

Four Shwe-tatk-kyat, Assistant Treasurers. 

Four Shwe-tatk-saye, Clerks of the Treasury. 

One Thaw-gaing, Turnkey or door-keeper. 


The Shwe-tatk was not merely the Treasury, but was also the 
depository of the archives of State. Here were kept records of all 
kinds, genealogies of hereditary officials, lists of the king’s artificers, 
revenue returns, and many other documents. The king’s artificers 
were hereditary servants, and the heads of their families were ac- 
counted officers of the Shwe-tazk. The spoliation of the treasury 
and the scattering of all the records on the night of the occupa- 
tion of Mandalay by the Upper Burma expeditionary force in Novem- 
ber 1885 is a matter for permanent regret. Subjoined is a list of the 
abovenamed officials and officers maintained in King Mindén’s 
time, with their titles. 
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The following retainers constituted the Royals sutte and were on 


duty day and night in regular relays, under the orders of the Court 
Chamberlain :— 


Thirty-five Let-thdn-daw, occupying a position similar to 
that of an atde-de-camp’s combined with a page. They 
carried the royal weapons and emblems in State pro- 
cessions. 

Forty Let-hpet-yedaw, Pages of the tea-table, usually the 
sons of high officials, as were in fact all the Royal re- 
tinue. 

Sixty Kon-ya-daw, Bearers of the Royal betel-box and 
the accompanying and subservient utensils. 

One Hundred Panat-daw, Royal slipper-bearers. Many of 
the highest officials began service in this capacity. 
Forty Htt-byu-daw, Bearers of the Royal White Umbrellas. 
Ten Sa-daw-pat, Lectors, men chosen for their elocution 

to read religious books aloud before the King. 

Fifteen Asaung-daw-mya, Grooms of the Chamber, many of 
them €x-officials and of greater age and responsibility 
than the det-thén-daw. They carried verbal or other 
messages. 

Thirty Let-swe-daw-gyt, Yeomen of the Guard, Gentlemen- 
at-arms, who carried guns and other arms in proces- 
sions before the King. 

Fifty Let-swe-daw-ngé, the same. 

Eighty Mingala-let-swe, the same. 

Seventy Vga-bon-tatk-let-swée, the same. 
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Fifty Palaing-let-swe, the same. 

Fifty Myduk-samét-let-swe, the same. 

Forty Zaung-samét-let-swé,the same. 

Forty Kyo-ma-gyt-let-swé, the same. 

Forty Lesé-ngasé-let-swe, the same. 

One hundred Kén-hkan Bo, Bearers of the Royal swords in 
State processions. 

One hundred and twenty Shwe-da-swé Bo, Bearers of the 
Royal swords in State processions. 

One hundred and eventysave Nat-shin-yan-naing, Beef- 
eaters, a company of men chosen especially for their 

. height, to wait about the palace, armed with swords 
and wands. Their duties were a mixture of those of a 
chamberlain and a policeman. 

Thirty Yé-myein, a similar body, chosen especially for their 
bravery as a backbone to the Na?-shin-yan-naing. 
These latter two classes of retainers were peculiar to 
King Mindén’s Court. 


There were twelve gates of the city and in charge of each was 
a Taga Bo, a warder or turnkey. Except fon the southern side, as 


a tule only one of the gates on each side, that opposite the bridges 


over the moat, was used. These gates were— 
The Lén-ké gate. 
On the eastern side | The U-teik gate. 
The Thén-nyut gate. 
The Kyun-lén gate. 
On the southern side The Kyaw-mo gate. 
The Yan-ni gate. 
The Kyi-hmén gate, 
On the western side | The Si-shi gate. 
The Htin-sha gate, 
The Si-tha gate. 
On the northern side {he Le-thin gate. 
The Maung-u gate. 

The main gates, especially on the north and south side, were 
often called the Alawi gates. 

Appointments of officials of note were always made by the King 
by verbal order given in durbar, through the Zhan- 
dawzins or heralds, from whom the order was con- 
veyed by Na-hkans to the Hlutdaw-sayes, who made out a written 
order for the person appointed. 

Thugyiships and other minor posts were in the gift of the Atwin- 
wuns, who levied a charge, sometimes as much as two thousand 
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rupees, for an appointment, and when royal appointment orders 
issued the Na-hkans and Hlutdaw clerks received gratuities pro- 
portionately to the influence at Court of the person appointed, 
less for greater and more for less influence. 


Ameindaws or patents of one line were more valued than those of 
two lines ; none were everissued in more thantwo lines. All offices 
had to be paid for in proportion to their lucrativeness, and all 
superiors had to be gratified in proportion to their rank. 

The following seems to have been the general rule as to appoint- 
ments :— 

Myothugyis and Ywathugyis were appointed by the King. Ywa- 
dks were oe by the Myowun, or in remoter districts some- 
times by the thugyis. 

Myoéks were appointed from the H/utdaw as a substitute for 
the Myowun. 

Htaung-hmus and Myosayes were appointed by the King in the 
capital and in places near it; elsewhere by the Myowun. The 
former were police officers and had regular salaries. 

Sitkés, Na-hkans, and Myosayes everywhere were appointed by 
the King. Zhugyis were usually appointed by the Myowun, but 
the post was hereditary. Zhwethaukgyts were both military officers 
and thugyts and were appointed by the Myowun. As military off- 
cers they commanded fifty men, and they were paid servants of 
the State, unlike the ¢hugyzs. 


The appointment of Myedaing or Survey Officer lay with the 
Hlutdaw. 

Taw-ges and Taw-éks were appointed by the Myo-and Ywa- 
thugyis and were subordinates of the Myedaing. 

The military forces of Burma were estimated in 1879 to amount 
to about fifteen thousand men, all told, made up as follows :— 


Infantry. North and South Wings. 
Marahpin ees 850 + 350 = 1,200 
Dawe sae 600 + 500 = 1,100 
“Inner” regiments 4 Taya-ngase ae Joo + 500 = 1,200 
hwe-pyi-makin —... 800 
Nat-shin-ywe tec 800 
Total aes 5,100 
Right and Left Wings. 
Seen «+ 600 + Joo = 1,300 
“ Outer ” regiments ‘we its §50 + 650 = 1,200 
Nat-su Soe 750 + 550 = 1,300 


Total sae 3,800 


——a 
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Right and Left Wings. 


(Shwe-hlan see -_ 350 
Kin-da oes ers 350 
Shewe-pyi eos oo 400 
Thuye ee ose 600 
| Linsin aes see 350 
Miscellaneous we Kulabyo nos ed about 400 
aing S ove ” 400 
Win . » 400 
Taga-ni see ae » 400 

Hle hoe raised and 
Ye-gyi, (hardly drilled.) » 700 
Total ae 4350 

Cavalry, 

Shwe-pyi tagun tee eee «. about 500 
Shwe-pyi yan-aun ove vee ove - 500 
Ye-bet “5 oes aes at » 500 
Kathe Po Tes ove toe » - +500 
Other regiments eee ie aoe ” 500 


Total 2,500 


The Artillery, the Mingala Amyauk, was estimated, including 
elephant, buffalo, and light guns, moved by men, at a strength of 
about five hundred men. 

In 1885 we practically never ‘came in collision with Thibaw’s 
army. The permanent force cannot have exceed- 

The Army: ed, if it reached, these numbers. The life of every 
subject was at the disposal of the King, and every male was liable 
to serve as a soldier whenever called on, but the actual strength in 
any one place depended not so much on the population as on the 
number of men that could be fed there, and the efficiency of the 
force on the number of muskets available. 


When soldiers were required for war the H/utdaw, on the command 
of the King, issued orders to the Governors of provinces to pro- 
vide their contingents. The Awe-wums then sent out orders to the 
local officials. The mode of raising the levies differed in detail in 
almost every district, but a common method was the following. 
Sixteen families were grouped together to form what was called one 
house, and were called on to furnish two soldiers, or sometimes 
more. The selection of the conscripts rested with the village 
thugyis, and those selected were at liberty to provide a substitute 
either by paying asum of money, or by cancelling adebt. Usually, 
however, the men fixed on were those unable to pay their share of 
the contribution raised from the people for the support of the con- 
tingent. The sixteen families had to provide their soldiers with 
arms and ammunition, and on leaving for service, with one basket 
of rice (about sixty pounds), and money at the rate of five rupees 
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‘a month for the number of months the duty was expected to last. 

When the ammunition became expended, the Officer Commanding 
the contingent collected money from the soldiery, and purchased a 
supply when he could, or laid hands on any he could find. Occa- 
sionally the Royal magazine at the capital sent some. Such levies 
were for actual service against Shans, Kachins, and Chins, or in cases 
of civil rebellions. ; 

There wasa standing army, that noted above, but it was almost 
permanently on duty inthe capital. The men who composed it came 
from certain districts and villages traditionally supposed to supply 
good fighting men, and therefore exempted from taxation on condi- 
tion of supplying regular contingents. Such hereditary recruiting 
grounds were Shweke, Madaya, Alén, Tabayin, Kanni, while parts 
of Meiktila and Myingyan, in particular, furnished cavalry troopers. 
The men lived in the capital when the King was there, and did duty, 
one half of the force ata time. The circles supplied each class of 
Ahmudan with one hundred and twenty rupees a year, and in addi- 
tion to this they were supposed to receive the same from the King. 
In a battalion there were usually six officers, a bo-gyt, or Comman- 
dant, and five 40s, Captains and Lieutenants, whose pay was two 
hundred rupees a.month. Below these were the 7hin-thenat-dk or 
Thwe-thauk-gyt, in command of fifty men, who received thirty rupees 

‘a month, and the Akyat, who commanded ten men. These may be 
called non-commissioned officers. In sume regiments there was a 
Tat-hmu over every two Thwe-thauk-gyi, who drew forty rupees a 
month, and over every two of them a 7henatsaye (who may be 
called an Adjutant), on one hundred a month. 

The Burmese, like all the Mongolian races, recognized no essen- 
tial distinction between the civil and military services. Magistrates 
and treasurers were expected to be as capable of handling troops 
as of discharging their ordinary civil duties. The under officers 
were equally haphazard warriors; they were usually petty traders or 
tattooers. 

Latterly the Burmese Government made some attempt to improve 
the efficiency of the standing army, and both King Mindén and 
King Thibaw employed European Officers, chiefly Frenchmen and 
Italians, to organize the army, but the success which attended 
their efforts was not great. In 1879 a camp of 16,000 men was 
established outside Mandalay and the men were exercised in ele- 
mentary field manceuvres, but hardly with results that would gratify 
even the most indulgent of instructors. When in full dress, the 
infantry wore red tunics with facings of a variety of colours, red lac- 
quered helmets with a brass plate, or a piece of looking glass, in front, 
‘and bright blue trousers with scarlet stripes, and they looked very gay 
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indeed, but certainly not raides militatres. At one stroke of the 
gong they knelt down and shzkhoed; at another they stood up ; at 
further strokes they went through singular manceuvres, with their 
muskets brandished in one hand or the other. Throughout they 
looked about them, chewed betel, and conversed cheerfully with 
their neighbours. The men, as men, were fine material, strong, well 
seasoned, and averaging about thirty years ofage. Individually they 
were far from contemptible ; as a mass they could only excite amuse- 
ment and derision. They sometimes marched in columns of sec- 
tions, and sometimes in fours, but both they and their officers ob- 
viously looked upon this as mere jaunty display of no possible 
military value. Each company was preceded by a couple of stand- 
ards on lance-poles, and men with small gongs were interspersed 
between sections. Some animal or reptile was the distinguishing 
badge of each regiment, and this symbol each linesman had 
tattooed on the small of his back. Thus there was the Regiment 
of the Dragon, the Lion, the Rat, and so on. 


There were elephant batteries and bullock batteries, but the 
uns were mere popguns, jingals, or culverins of one to two inches 
in bore and eighteen to twenty inches: long. Both elephants 
and bullocks were very fine animals, and they shtkhoed just as the 
soldiers did. The elephants lowered their trunks and the bullocks 
dropped on their fore-knees to the tap of the gong, and rose again 
when the rise-up was sounded. Their drill was infinitely better than 
that of the men and was rigorously insisted on, but the guns were very 
inoffensive. The artillerymen, according to Colonel Horace Brown 
were nearly all descendants of the Portuguese and French colonists 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and hence presumed to 
know-all about big guns. They were, however, Burman in habits 
and appearance, and in everything but religion. They were all 
Roman Catholics. Whether they would have fought may be doubt- 
ed, but they were not called upon to do So. 


The cavalry would have been very picturesque, if they had not 
been so dirty and disorderly. As it was, the small ill-kempt ponies, 
the enormous saddle flaps, the men sitting with their knees up to 
the chin, and with helmets like the cuzvassiers de la Garde, merely 
invited a gibe. The Commandant or Colonel of a cavalry regi- 
ment was called AMyin-mu, Under him were the Mytn-tat-bo or 
Captains ; thenthe Myin-saye, corresponding perhaps to an Adju- 
tant, and, as non-commissioned officers, the myin-gaungs and the 
myin-thugyis. 

Latterly the Burman was only formidable as a soldier to the 
district where he happened to be. There. where his supplies ran 
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out, he plundered and harried at will. The arrival of troops was 
looked upon with horror by the villagers, and soldier and robber 
became convertible terms. At the time of the First Burmese war 
Burma was a first-rate Oriental power, and the country was full of 
fighting men, confident in themselves and proud of past victories. 
In those days it was something to be a Burmese soldier. There 
was always plenty of fighting, plenty of loot and slaves, if they 
were victorious, as they were for years. Fromthe time of that first © 
war there was no fighting, and there was no pay. They knew that 
their arms were hopelessly inferior to those of Europeans, and they 
looked upon the drill demanded of them as mere fussiness of officers 
whom they knew to be incompetent. 


The Burmese Navy was never formidable. It consisted of old- 

fashioned war canoes and a few steamers armed 

ihe Navy: with small cannon. The war-canoes were long and 

narrow, and were usually paddled by from forty to sixty men. The 

arms were stowed in arack running amidships. The armed steam- 

ers could have effected nothing, and were not called upon to do 
anything but block the river, which they had not time to do. 

The chief naval officers were, the Hlethin Atwin-wun, the Hpaung- 
wun, the Hlethin Bo, and the Pé-nin Thugyts. Under the Pe-nin 
Thugyts were usually fifty-six men, who carried guns as well as 
paddles. The A/ethin Bo hadfrom four to five hundred boats 
under his command. The H/ethin Atwin-wun and the Hpaung- 
wun had the command and supervision of the royal steamers 
and fleet generally, the supreme command being latterly in the 
hands of the Hlethin Atwin-wun. The sailors and boatmen techni- 
cally had the revenue derived from fisheries, ferries, kaing, and 
the like. If this were not sufficient, they, like the soldiers, had 
a right to pay, but it was not often forthcoming. 


The five ministers of the Burmese Government retained in office 
after the withdrawal of power from the H/utdaw were— 


The Wunshindaw Légaing Myoza Kin-wun Mingyt, then sixty- 
four years of age, and with thirty-four years’ service under the Bur- 
mese Government. He early worked himself into high office, and 
was for many years the principal minister of the Court of Ava. 
His intimate knowledge of all the details of the Burmese adminis- - 
tration and his long experience specially qualified him for the post 
of adviser on local matters to the provisional Government at first 
established in Mandalay, and the belief in his integrity which 
prompted his selection was justified by his subsequent loyal service. 

The Wunshindaw Taunggwin Myoza Mingyi was fifty-eight 
years of age, and had spent thirty-eight years in Government service. 
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He had formerly been in charge of the treasury and was expected 
to be of much assistance from his knowledge of revenue matters. 

The Pin Myoza Atwin-wun was fifty-one years of age, with 
thirty-two years’ service. He was one of the ministers of the Byé- 
tatk, or Privy department, and was specially recommended by the 
Kin-wun Mingy? for his experience and ability. 

The Shwetatk Atwin-wun Paukmyaing Myoza was fifty years of 
age, and had served the Government for eighteen years. He was 
in charge of the treasury up to the time of the British occupation 
of Mandalay, and was thoroughly conversant with the details of 
the revenue and fiscal administration. 


The Zabayin Wundauk was forty-four years of age, and had 
spent twenty-seven years in Government service. He knew Eng- 
lish and French well and had travelled and resided in Europe. 


The Kin-wun Mingy? received a salary of Rs. 1,000a month, the 
Taunggwin Atwin-wun Rs. 750, and the remaining three Rs, 500. 


The remaining members of the H/utdaw and the staff attached 
were paid off up to the end of March and then ceased to be employed 
by Government, except in posts reserved for Burmans under civil 
officers. As many as could be provided for among those who were 
willing to take office under the British Government were taken into 
the service of the State. The total cost of the Hiutdaw from the 
1st December up to the 31st March amounted to Rs, 38,822, 


The following chief ministers, with service ranging from forty- 
three to seventeen years, received pensions of Rs, 200 a month :— 
The Maingkaing Atwin-wun. 
The Myothit Atwin-wun. 
The Moda Wundauk. 
The Wetmasut Wundauk. 
The Pindale Wundauk. 
The Myinsugyi Wundauk. 
The Pinya Wundauk. 
The Kyaukmyaing Atwin-wun. 
The Thangyet Wundauk. 

A compassionate allowance of Rs. 100 a month was also granted 
to two ex-ministers, the Yenangyaung Mingyi and the Khampat 
Mingyi. The former was over eighty years of age, and the latter 
was also an old man. Both had held. high office under Mindén 
Min and both were removed from office and ill-treated by Kin 
Thibaw. The daughter of the Yenangyaung Mingyi was foavied 
to Mindén Min and she and her son, the Pyinmana Prince, were 
kept in confinement throughout the whole of Thibaw’s reign, and 
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only released on the arrival of the British troops. 


Both the Mingyts 
had been reduced to poverty by King Thibaw. 


Provincial Administration. 


The provincial administration under Burmese rule was very un- 
certain and unsettled, chiefly owing to favouritism or bribery. It 
may, however, be roughly described as follows. The whole country 
was divided into provinces of very unequal size ; these into districts ; 
the districts into townships ; the townships into villages or hamlets, 
of which the number in each was indefinite. The word Myo, properly 
meaning a fortified town, was applied both to a province and toa 
township. The province was an aggregate of districts, each of 
which took its name from the principal town within its boundary, 
while the township took its name from the chief village in its 
limits. 

The districts, or subdivisions as we should call them, were ad- 
ministered by Wuns or Wundauks, who remained at the seat of 
Government in Mandalay and visited their charge about once in 
the year. The permanent local officials were the Ayothugyts, 
Daingthugyis, and Ywagaungs and similar officers, known by diff- 
erent names in different parts. In Mandalay they went by the name 
of Hkayaing or A-we-wuns, according to their rank and the extent 
of their charge. 

The following is a list of Awe-wuns, the Governors of districts 
and provinces, with their titles, under King Mindén :— 


North. 
q0032:B5 Bo§nhco05 GEs0§$ w..  CsBrocoreEscgoErcol&s 
Yatanathinhka Myowun, Yebet- Mingyt Maha-mintin-min- 
myinwun (Shwebo district). hkaung. 
e$sco5Bo$ sae O81CBrocor0&se0Ecparn 
Bhamo Myowun ... ws = Mingyt Maha-mintin-rasa. 
BscarrEsBo$ és o&se908:008epa, 21 
Mogaung Myowun ... Minhta-mintin-raza. 
Brogden caorEs0}a op 0Qn Gzcoom qEsdu  sgG{roEsooS000g,.p2u 


e002 GBofs 

Mohnyin, Kaungton, Shwegu, 
Moda, Yinhké, Katha Chauk- 
myowun. 
Goor’s gj$2co02Es cocaor&a code 
6051(692995 HBo$n 

Myadaung, Chundaung, Ta- 
gaung, Hinthamaw, K ya - 
hnyat Vga-myowun. 


Nemyo-mintin-lhamanta-raza. 


obtano&s c0€o00 gopSogn 


Minuhla-mintin-thamanta-sithu. 
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q9091 goSeqjan 2028080 oFs0008 gol 
os )Go$s 
Yatha, Hngetpyaw, Nyaungbin, 


Pintha Nagasin Nga-myo- 
ae JBo$ .. die 
Ngayané, Hkawthanni Hnzit- 

my0wun. 
G(G0Q3B0$ 


Myedu Myowun ... 

Garc0b sucolEo3s JBo$ 

Kawlin, Hkaungtén Hnit-myo- 
wun. 

SR]996 g Gag rSsusdcacScayr€s0§ 

Shwe-ashegyaung, Alégyaung 
Wun 


BEro§fFo8 : 
Maing Myowun 

o§cocd Bo§$ 

Manlé Myowun 

cops qiBo§$ 

Singu Myowun 

oggep fos 

Madaya Myowun .. 
0god$cB128§c0c0028 395 
Sabénago, Theinkataw Myo6k... 


agcdgrucoorE (oj (Ba9S ee 
Kutywa, Taungbyén Myoék 


595 
ocor0EscgoEscoSeparu 


Maha-minhla-mintin-raza. 


e00r08sc08opSoqn 
Maha-mintin-sithu. 


SEQssoySooScpadu 
Nemyo-kyawtin-rasa. 
oEscgooe Acpmrn 
Minhla-thamanta-raza, 


ecor€seoSopSoqu 
Maha-mintin-sithu. 


ecoreSsagg$Qéu 
Maha-minhla-rannaing. 
obregobrooécpars 
Minhla-mintin-raga. 
o&se0Eeparcag 5601&n 
Mintin-rasa- ns: 
068006 88048 $n 
Mintin-theidd:-thurein. 
o€scoEgooa3 gi 
Mintin-bala-einda. 
oS:008 a9 $x 


Mintin-thurein. 


South. 


HGSa$esorEGEs of 


hwepyiyanaung Myinwun 


GOOPEGIqQep§so0s jBo$ 
TeABeSEY, Yaméthin 
owun. 

Yoo) Sees CBBo$ 

Taungdwingyi mene 

BB-orBo§ 

Meiktila Myowun .. 

gE eooSnqe$ 281004002 QBo$ otes 

Yindaw, Yanaung, Htayanka 
Thén-myowun. 

GpQ26qS11c$E # coaSno930q QBo$ ... 

Nyaungyan, Hlaingdet, Thagaya 
Lhén- Se ae 


Hinit- 


08: Browr€sagoEscolScay Sa 

Mingyt Maha-minhtla-min- 
hkaungkyaw. 

0€sBsocorBQcaySooba 


Mingyt Maha-thiri-kyawtin. 


0&:(Beovo2008 §ecors 

Mingyt Maha-thameinlaw. 

ecorabsanbeéscalEopSana 

Maha-mintin-minhkaung-sithu. 

o€rogooo gcps. caySootn 

Minhla-thamanta-raz a-k ya w- 
tin. 

eeorobroosopSagn 

Maha-mintin-stthu. 


64 
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coor€aoscp026eQ5 jBo$ o&rcgopdagcay Ss 

Taungtha, Nyaungék, Hans ‘t Mane sha 
my0wUn. 

SrugocScoroSscaqooSo§$scaorEseBo$ ocorEscaySoEsooks 

Pin, Natmauk, Kyaukpadaung Maha-minkyam-mintin. 
Thén- -myowun. 


GograSaop5o§ see ... 88098 8cpacs 
Kyauks¢ Wun... .- Minhla-thirt-raza. 
Ditto { oF1008 8S cag 
Mintin-thinhka-seyathu. 
oq gq agd 
Amarapura Myobk... Bees Mone he 
(BooracanrEq és jBo§ S209 o&sc0lEcpaos 


Myotha, Baunggyin Anit- -myo- Minhla-minhkaung-raza. 
wun. 


08 88:8 08 = w. @00r0EscoSeoq Sco] 
Sagaine, Myowun .. .. Maha-mintin-kyawhkaung. 
aobto8o$, ... @8:1{BsooorcaqSaoés 

Eng-wa (Ava) Myowun .. Mingyt Maha-kyawtin. 
BoosscanxE gs Gof obropoEteolEcpaat 


Myotha, Baungchin Hnit-myo- Minhla-minhkaung-raza. 
wun. 


ao0g(Bof ses he. Be pa ueeratian as 

Alén Myowun ... sab ryt, Maha-thameinbayan. 

coog&sBo$ cae es obi ehsbreqooonebscate 

Tabayin Myowun .. ww. Mingyt Minhla-maha-min- 
hkaun Bi oc 

s(9F 9 Ros ‘eit vee O8scnqSBGopSog 

Amyin Vga-myowun Macieihen eon 


cofabtonkercoosBopE rege eRof... @002088290& :anéepa2" 
Kanni, Mingin, Taungdwin- Maha-minhla-mintin-rasza. 
gyaung 7hén-myowun. 


cogsro§$s005 yBo$ . oooreSsegobssaqSonQ Fa 

Tamu, a eee Hnit- “myomun Maha-minhla-minkyaw-thurein. 
ofc§hoso§ < ecorcs00&seo1&u 

Bangyitaik Wun ... Maha-dewa-minhkaung. 


@0021G0091G002E8q pSacBsco8s Boh 08:08 0&3 cgopacayScol&s 

Yaw Saw, Laungshe, Btilin Le- Mintin-minh la-raza-kyaw- 
myowun. hkaung. 

ee er JBoS ... ocrebseolEsg5qcor 

Mindén, Taungsin Anit-myo- Maha-minhkaung-nawra- “Ata. 
wun. 

GGdxo0g$ yBo$  .., ocorebso08e8sso epa.21 

Myedé, Malén Hnit-myowun ... Maha-mintin-minhkaung- 

rasa. 
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ocobsuayoSsnocgrcocdcBEx gBo§ ... 

Salin, Kyabin, Sagu, Légaing 
Le: ore 

Q6Bo§ 

Pagan Myowun 

coon Bo$ 

Talok (M yingyan) : aoe 


GEgSenocags yBo§ .. 

Myingén, Magwe Hnit- mye 

gobiGnBos 

Pahkangyi Myowun 

go§scoSicagrad§ jy Bo$ 

Pahkanngé, Kyaukyé Hnit- -myo- 
wun. 

SQ$sqrSs10a50g05 J Bo$ 

Yenangyaung, Wetmasut Huit- 
myowun. 

ocaoo§$ 

Sale Myowun 


eanrobscqoEsoobepann 


Maha-minhla-mintin-raza. 


AYosvelaterieesiaistvers} (01 
Maha-mintin-minhkaung. 
@0020€scaq Sofsoo€q$eso2En 
Maha-minkyaw-mintin-ra- 
naung. 
eeorcbronb0bscay Sepa 
Maha-mintin-minkyaw-raga. 
oFraoboFiegQcol&u 
Mintin-minhla-yehkaung. 
abrogo€scol&cay Sook 
Minhla-minhkaung-kyantin. 


o€s6aqSoEzo08q §cao28s 
Minkyaw-mintin-ranaung. 


o&:egBQeea > 
Minkla: Tiieaud 


The following is a list of the District Establishments :— 


SAGAING. 

One Wun. 
Two Z aung-hmus. 
Two Myo-sayes. 

AVA. 
One Wun. 
Two Taung-hmus. 
Two Myo-sayes. 

ALON. 
One Wun. 
Two Sit-kes. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
Six Yasawut-éks. 

TABAYIN. 
One Wun. 
Two ZThin-thenat-bos. 
Two Zhin-thenat-sayes. 
BANGYI TAIK. 

One Wun. 
Two Szt-kes. 
Two Zatk-sayes. 


KAN-NI. 
One Wun. 
Two Szt-hés. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
MINGIN. 
One Wun. 
One Sit-ke. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
AMYIN NGA-MYO. 
One Wun. 
One S1t-heé. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
HKANPAT. 
One Wun. 
Two Stt-kes. 
Two Na-hkans. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
KALE. 
One Sawdwa. 
One Kyamaing (Heir Apparent). 
Two Amats (Councillors). 
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MAINGKAING, MAINGNYAUNG. 
One Wun. 
One Sit-ké. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
KYAUKSE. 
Two Wuns. 
Four St-sayes. 
SHWEBO. 
One Wun. : 
Two wo 
Two Myin-sayes. ; 
Many Myingaungs, equivalent to 
thugyts. 
TANTABIN, PYINSALA. 
One Wun. 
Two Sit-keés, 
Two Na-hkans. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
MYEDU. 
One Wun. 
Two Szt-keés, 
Two Myo-sayes. 
KAWLIN. 
One Wun. 
One S1t-4e. 
One Myo-saye. 
WUNTHO. 
One Sawbwa. 
One Kyamaing (Hetr Apparent). 
Two Amats. 
MOGAUNG. 
One Wun. 
Two Szt-kes. 
Two Na-hkans. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
BHAMO. 
One Wun. 
Two Sit-keés. 
Two Na-hkans. 
Two Myo-sayes, 
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MOHNYIN. 
One Wun. 
One Sit-ké. 
One Na-hkan. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
MoMEIT, MOHLAING. 
One Sawbwa, 
One Kyamaing. 
Two Amats. — 
MYADAUNG. 
One Wun. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
MANLE. 
One Wun. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
SINGU. 
One Wun. 
One Sit-ke, 
Two Lamaing-sayes. 
MADAYA. 
Two Wuns. 
Four Si-sayes. 
MAINGLONG (east of SINGU). 
One Wun. 
One Sr#-ke. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
ASHEGYAUNG (near KAWLIN). 
One Wun. 
One Sit-he. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
NGAYANE, KAWTHANNI (near 
SHWEBO). 
One Wun. 
One Myo-saye. 
THINKADAW, SABENAGO. 
One Myoék. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
KUTYWA TAUNGBYON (near 
MADAYA). 
One Myoéh. 
One Myo-saye. 
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AMARAPURA. 
One Myoék. 
One Myo-saye. 
TAUNGNGU, YAMETHIN. 
One Wun. 
Two Sit-kes. 
Two Na-hkans. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
MEIKTILA. 
One Wun. 
One Sit-ke. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
PINDALE. 
One Wun. 
One Sit-ke. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
TAUNGDWINGYI. 
One Wun. 
Two Sit-kés. 
Two Na-hkans. - 
Two Myo-sayes. 
PIN, NATMAUK, KYAUK=* 
PADAUNG. 
One Wun. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
YINDAW, YANAUNG, TAYANGA, 
One Wun. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
TAUNGTHA, NYAUNGOK, 
One Wun. 
Two Myo-sayes. 
TALOKMYO (near MYINGYAN). 
One Wun. ° 
Two Zhenat-sayes. 
PAHKANGYI, 
One Wun. 
Two Thin-thenat-bos. 
Two Thin-thenat-sayes. 


PAGAN, SALE. 

One Wun. 

One Stt-hé. 

Two Myo-sayes. 

NYAUNGYAN, HLAINGDET, 
THAGAYA. 

One Wun. 

Two Myo-sayes. 

SALIN, KYABIN. 

One Wun. 

Two Sit-kes. 

Two Myo-sayes. 

SAGU, LEGAING. 

One Wun, 

Two Myo-sayes. 

MALUN, MYINGUN, PATANAGO, 

TAUNGGWIN, MYED:é, THAYET. 

One Wun. 

Two Sit-keés. 

Two Na-hkans. 

Two Myo-sayes. 
YENANGYAUNG, KYAUKY#, 
PAHKAN-NGE, WETMASUT. 

One Wun. 

Two Myo-sayes. 

MAGWE. 

One Wun. 

Two Myo-sayes. 

MINDON, TAUNGSE. 

One Wun. 

One Sit-ke. 

Two Myo-sayes. 

Yaw LEmyo. 

One Wun. 

Two Sit-kes, 

Two Myo-sayes. 


The Wuns, or Governors, were vested with the entire charge, 
civil, judicial, military, and fiscal, within the limits of their charges. 
They were subordinate only to the H/utdaw, and had otherwise 
bsolute powers. Only the King could appoint or remove them 
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The Wun ordinarily could sentence to death non-officials guilty of 
murder, dacoity, rebellion, or men three times convicted of theft, 
and there was no appeal; but in King Mindén’s time it was laid 
down that no death sentence could be carried out without confir- 
mation from the AH/utdaw. In cases of officials the Wun could 
order their arrest and apply to the A/utdaw for orders. The 
officers subordinate to the Governors of districts had no power to 
sentence to death, and technically could only try minor cases, but 
in most districts rules were very laxly observed, and in civil cases 
in particular every officer seems to have considered that he had 
unlimited jurisdiction. ; 

Civil and criminal justice were exercised by the Hkayaing Wuns 
with full powers. They were the supreme authority in their districts, 
and the ultimate resort of the villagers for justice or relief. The 
Myothugyis, Thwethaukgyis, Myingaungs, Ne-éks, and the like offi- 
cers, under different names in different districts, exercised civil 
judicial power without limit, and large criminal powers also,though 
serious cases were sent to the Wun. 

These officers were usually in charge of a A/yo, which might be 
a single town, or a town with its subordinate villages. In the 
latter case the separate villages had thugyis, who were under the 
direct orders of the Myothugyt, Né-6k, or whatever his local title 
was. Occasionally a Myothugyt was placed over a large number 
of villages, not attached to any particular township. Their chief 
source of pay was the commission they drew on all revenue collec- 
tions, but they also made a good deal of money from fees in the 
cases they tried. 

Thugyts also had unlimited civil judicial power, and general cri- 
minal jurisdiction in their more limited areas, in the same way as the 
Myothugyts and L. hwethaukgyts. 

There were also separate civil judges. These Courts and the 
higher Courts generally seem to have exercised concurrent jurisdic- 
tion in civil suits, and no inconvenience seems to have been felt. 

The ¢hugyt often decided with the assistance of the /ugyts, and 
often these village elders sat without the ¢hugy. No regular process 
for execution of a decree was known. The losing party seems 
generally to have paid up with no more words. 

Ordeal was frequently resorted to both by water and by fire. 
In the former case both parties ducked their heads under water and 
the one that came up first lost. In the ordeal by fire one tical 
weight of wax was given to each party, and they made each their 
taper out of it. The tapers were lighted simultaneously before the 

agoda and the man whose taper lasted longest won the case. Chew- 
ing rice and plunging the finger in molten lead seem to have been 
more uncommon in the provinces than they were in the capital. 
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The civil law administered was nominally that of the Dhamma- 
thats, but as a rule the dispensers knew very little about them. It 
may be said that the Dhammathats, modified by the rulings of the 
Sages and a good deal by local custom, formed the customary law 
of the people. As there was no absolute finality in any Court and 
as the judges were far from being incorruptible, the longest purse 
was most likely to win. 


The Wun rarely heard cases himself. The Wun-saye or Sitkhé 
did so for him. They examined the parties and the witnesses, all 
being present together, and sometimes they made notes of the evi- 
dence, sometimes not. The Wun himself was occasionally present, 
looking on, but usually he did not take that trouble. He decided on 
the notes of the case, or on the verbal account given to him by his 
subordinate and passed judgment, which was communicated to the 
parties by the Saye or other subordinate. 


The Myothugyis and thugyts similarly seem never to have heard 
civil cases themselves, but invariably referred them to their clerks, 
who were universally credited with some knowledge of civil law. 
The Saye’s decision was received as that of his superior. 

Thwethaukgyis, Myingaungs, or officers of the same grade, and 
thugyts received certain authorized fees in civil suits :-— 

Tagadet—a sum of Rs. 1-8-0 from each party. 

Saing-gy6ék-kyt—a sum of 8 annas from each party. 

Kaukchet-kyi--a sum of Rs. 1-8-0 from the defendant and Rs. 
1-4-0 from the plaintiff. 

Nyanpusaw—a sum of Re. 1 from each party. 

Let-tin—a sum of 8 annas from each party. 

Lapet—a sum of 4 annas from each party. 

The ¢agadet was technically the payment of the writer who took 
down the evidence. The nyan-pu-saw (literally, distinguished know- 
ledge) was a tribute to the learning of the judge. ‘The J/ettin and 
lapet (or letpet) fees were for the solace of the tipstaffs and peons 
of the Court. 

Besides these, however, there were a multitude of extortionate fees 
charged in many Courts. Such were— 

Etk-hka, fee for the ‘ bag,” 
Parubatk-hka, fee for the record book, 
Kan-kusan-hka, fee for the steatite pencil with which the re- 
cord was made, 
Zayeit-hka, fee for the journey, 
Lék-tha-hka, fee for the followers, 
besides others devised by the more imaginative of the judges. 
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Ten per cent. was also collected on the value of all civil suits 
decided by the Wu, as well as in criminal cases where fines were 
inflicted. There were special officers called Kun-bodein (price of 
betel) appointed to make these collections. Sometimes the pro- 
ceeds seem to have been paid into the Treasury, sometimes given 
as pin-money to the Chief Queen. It is said that the practice of 
appointing Kun-bodeins ceased, at any rate in some districts, in the 
time of King Thibaw. 


Criminal justice depended more perhaps on the will of the officer 
exercising power than on any law. The Wu could inflict any 
punishment he pleased for any offence. Most offences, except 
those against the State, dacoity, and persistent theft could be 
purged by fine. Dacoits were sometimes put to death ; often im- 
prisoned for a time and then released on payment of a sum of 
money. For rape, or adultery on a woman of the ordinary or cul- 
tivating class, the fine was ordinarily thirty rupees if she were a 
consenting party, sixty rupees if not, and if the offence had been 
committed in a village. The fine was doubled if it were committed 
in the jungle. 

Criminal cases were regarded rather as civil suits between the 
arties, except in State offences or dacoity. The punishments were 
ne, or a whipping, up to five lashes usually, or in bad cases maung 

kyaw, where the offender was carried through all the villages of the 
circle with his hands tied behind his back to the sound of a gong, 
his offence proclaimed, and a few lashes administered in each village. 
Death was usually not pronounced as a sentence, but followed in 
prison after a sentence of imprisonment, and was attributed to dis- 
ease, All Magistrates even of the lowest grade had the power to 
inflict torture. When death resulted, as it not infrequently did, it 
" was noted as an accident and no more was thought about it. 


No records seem ever to have been kept, and the judgments were 
usually passed by mere word of mouth. There were no proper 
gaols in which prisoners could be confined. The Wuns usually had 
a sort of barrack in which under-trial prisoners and convicts could 
be detained. No fixed term of imprisonment was mentioned in a 
sentence. The prisoners had to feed themselves. If they had no 
relations to get food for them, they had to beg for it through the 
town, under guard and in chains. Release was usually procured by 
the payment of a sum of money, either by the prisoner himself or 
by his friends. 

Some of the more unscrupulous Wuns in King Thibaw’s time 


recruited the bands of dacoits which they maintained from their 
gaols. 
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All classes of officers, Myothugyis, Thugyts, Thwethaukgyts 
Myingaungs, Myinsts, Né-dks, Ywa-éks, Ywagaungs, Thenatéks, 
Taw-éks, and Tawgés, were appointed by the King, and were the 
legitimate and generally recognized administrative and executive 
officials, But the system was subject to alteration with the Royal 
whim. If the King desired to favour or honour a particular person, 
he never failed to make an appointment for him, if none suitable 
existed. Thus a 7henaték or a Tawgé might be appointed to the 
charge of a circle, and any invidual officer might be relieved from 
subordination to his proper chief, 


All officials, down to ¢hugyts, appointed directly by the King, 
were styled A-mein-dawhkan. They took the oath of allegiance and 
could only be dismissed by the King. They were included as a 
class in the eight thousand petty nobles, the Amatshtttaung, and 
all of them, except the most distant, went to the capital every year 
to kKadaw. Nominally, and sometimes practically, they owned, or 
had at their disposal, all the land in the circle, and could distribute 
it at their will, or resume it without assigning any reason. The 
thugyi’s office was hereditary, but occasionally a Hkayaing Wun, 
in the absence of a direct descendant, appointed any one as a suc- 
cessor. Sucha person was called a Saing-ya Hkan thugyi, and re- 
moveable by the divisional Wun, and of course by the King. In 
old days the thugyi received lands as an appanage of his office. 
These were inalienable. If the land were mortgaged on account of 
money raised for the King, the thugyi’s successor was bound to re- 
deem it. If it were mortgaged for private debts, the children of the 
thugyi were bound to redeem it, either for themselves, if one of them 
should succeed their father in office, or for their father’s successor. 


In the reign of King Bodaw Paya, in 1783, a complete record of 
the officials, population, and resources of the whole of the Burmese 
Empire was made. This Shwetatk Sayin, the Burmese Doomsday 
Book is constantly referred to as the “ Szttan of forty-five” (1145 
B.E.). Every tial however petty, was required to make a 
statement on oath of the extent, boundaries, and population of his 
jurisdiction. There was another similar Settlement in 1164 B.E. 
(1802). To the officials recorded in these statistical registers the 
hereditary thugyis of the present day are accustomed to trace their 
lineage. 

The duties to be discharged by ahmudan, and the lands to be 
enjoyed by them in payment for their services, were all set out in 
Sittan. Most of these, however, latterly existed only in uncerti- 
fied copies. Notwithstanding their hereditary rank ¢hugyis and 
Myothugyts were frequently ousted by their enemies, or by Court 
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favourites, or had the office bought over their heads, and their 
status was in most districts anything but secure. 

There was no regular form of judicial procedure, but the commonly 
adopted form seems to have been something like this in civil cases. 
Suitors presented their plaints to the judge in the form of a written 
petition. He examined the plaintiffs and then passed orders as to 
the hearing of the suit. A fee of one rupee was charged on institu- 
tion. On the date fixed for hearing the suit both parties were ex- 
amined by the judge’s clerk, who made notes of their depositions and 
levied fees of two rupees from the plaintiff and two rupees four annas 
from the defendant. These he pocketed himself. 

The parties and proceedings and records were then taken before 
the Judge, who pronounced judgment. For this a fee of two rupees 
was charged on each party. All fees paid by the plaintiff were 
recovered from the defendant in case of judgment in the plaintiff's 
favour. The plaintiff had to pay the “ king’s share” of ten per cent. 
on the value of the suit, but the judge pouched it for the King. As 
in the capital, the eating of salad tea made the settlement final. 


Persons dissatisfied with the finding of the judge appealed to the 
next higher authority. ‘If the Appellate Court was in another part 
of the country, the proceedings were sent on by the judge’s clerk, 
and each party had to pay the clerk eight annas a day travelling 
allowance, and four annas a day for his servant. 

The procedure in criminal cases was practically the same. The 
usual punishment was a fine, which in cases of theft was double the 
amount or value of the property stolen. Imprisonment was only 
inflicted in default of payment, or for heinous offences. 

All fines, both in civil and criminal cases, invariably remained in 
the pockets of the Magistrate. Prisoners were nowhere supported 
by the State. They had to pay the jailor for their fetters and beg 
morning and evening for their food. If poor, they were roughly 
treated, but there was no such additional penalty as our hard labour. 

A person who murdered one of his own rank, or of a lower rank, 
could escape punishment by paying the thetbo, the value of a human 
body, which was three viss of silver. 

In addition to trying all cases, civil and criminal, and collecting 
land revenue, the duties of all provincial officials included the repair- 
ing of roads, bridges, embankments, and irrigation channels within 
the limits of their charge. They were at one and the same time 
police officers, magistrates, judges, revenue officers, and engineers, 
and there were no rules limiting their powers or their duties. 

No officers, not even the Wun, had any regularly paid staff. Al 
had a number of personal followers, from among whom yazawut-6& 
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and ywa-ék, police constables and rural guardians, might be appoint- 
ed, but neither they nor the others had any pay, and they were 
tacitly allowed to support themselves off the people. 


The Myowun had the following insignia,—A golden umbrella, 
gold cup, silver spittoon, and a sword laid on a stand, the sheath 
ornamented with guns and elephants, 


The Wun-saye or Thenat-saye had an umbrella with gilt leaves at 
the top and a laced hanging fringe, a gilt sword, gold cup, and silver 
spittoon. ; 


The Myothugyt, or Myingaung, had a red umbrella with gilt 
leaves at the top, a silver cup and gilt sword. 


The Zhwe-thauk-gyi or Myin-st had a red umbrella, silver cup, 
and sword, 


The Zhugyi had a red umbrella and silver sword. 


ADMINISTRATION SINCE THE ANNEXATION. 


The first adiministration report of Upper Burma describes the 
establishment of British authority as follows :— 


‘The constitution of Upper Burma into a scheduled district removed it 
from the operation of the Statute law, which applies to the rest of the 
Empire. One of the first acts of Sir Charles Bernard therefore on his return 
to Mandalay in March 1886 was to publish instructions to Civil Officers. 
By these instructions each district was placed in charge of a Civil Officer, 
who was invested with the full powers of a Deputy Commissioner and, in 
criminal matters, with power to try as a Magistrate any case, and to pass 
any sentence, The Deputy Commissioner was also invested with full 
power to revise the proceedings of any Subordinate Magistrate or official, 
and to pass any order except an order enhancing a sentence. In criminal 
matters the Courts were to be guided as far as possible by the provisions 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure, the Penal Code, and the Evidence Act. 
But dacoity or murder was made punishable with death, though Magistrates 
were instructed to pass capital sentences only in very heinous cases. In 
order to provide a safeguard against undue severity in the infliction of 
punishments it was ordered that no capital sentence should be carried out 
except after confirmation by the Chief Commissioner. No regular appeals 
were allowed from any decision; but it was open to any one who felt 
aggrieved by the decision of a subordinate officer to move the Deputy Com- 
missioner to revise the order, and for any one who demurred to an order 
passed by a Deputy Commissioner to bring the matter to the notice of the 
Chief Commissioner. In revenue matters the customs of the country were 
as far as possible to be observed, save that no monopolies (except that of 
precious stones) were allowed, and no customs or transport duties were 
levied. As regards excise administration, in accordance with the custom 
of the country, the sale of opium and of intoxicating liquors to Burmans 
was prohibited. 
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‘These provisional instructions were formally legalized by the Upper 
Burma Laws Act, which came into force on the 2gth November 1886, 
exactly one year after the British occupation of Mandalay. This Act 

applied tothe whole of Upper Burma, with the exception of the Shan States, 

the Indian Penal Code, without material alteration or addition, the Evidence 
Act, with one unimportant variation, and, with some modifications of detail, 
a number of general Acts such as are necessary for the administration of the 
country. It also contained a few provisions necessary to enable districts 
to be constituted and other administrative machinery set in motion. By 
the Criminal Justice Regulation the Code of Criminal Procedure was 
introduced, with a few modifications of detail, limiting the right of appeal, 
investing District Magistrates with the powers of Sessions Courts, simpli- 
fying the procedure for recording the evidence of witnesses, and prohibit- 
ing the reversal of judicial decisions on purely technical grounds. The 
Civil Justice Regulation provided for the constitution of regular courts for 
the trial of civil suits, and prescribed a procedure similar to kut somewhat 
simpler than that contained in the Civil Procedure Code. Various Regula- 
tions followed providing for the establishment of Municipalities, the regis- 
tration of documents affecting immoveable property, the administration and 
control of the forests, the limitation of suits, and the declaration of the 
law concerning stamps. The most important of these was the Village 
Regulation, which proved of the greatest value in strengthining the hands 
of Bistrict Officers and placing ona legal and assured basis the organi- 
zation of the village community, the foundation of settled Government among 
a people in a comparatively backward stage of civilization.” 


The Shan States are administered by the Chiefs of the States, 
subject to the supervision of the Superintendents of the Northern 
and Southern Shan States in respect to the great bulk of the States, 
and to the supervision of the Commissioners of the adjoining Divisions 
in the case of the few detached States. The law administered .in 
the States is, subject to the extension to them of specific enactments 
in force in the rest of Upper Burma, the customary law of the States 
so far as it isin accordance with justice, equity, and goad conscience, 


and not opposed to the spirit of the law in force in the rest of 
British India, 


The law in force in Upper Burma is being gradually assimilated 
to that which prevails in Lower Burma, but there are still wide 
divergencies. 


There have been many changes inthe administrative divisions of 
the Upper Province since the Kingdom of Ava was annexed in 
1885. The new territory was at first divided into four Commis- 
sionerships or divisions— ; 


(1) The Northern, with the districts of— 


Mandalay. Bhamo. 
Myadaung. Shwebo. 
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(2) The Central, with the districts of— 


Kyauksé Ye-u. 
Ava. Upper and Lower Chindwin 
Sagaing. 
(3) The Southern, with the districts of— 
Myingyan. Minhla. 
Pagan. Taungdwingyi. 


(4) The Eastern, with the districts of— 


Ningyan (early changed to Yaméthin. 
Pyinmana). Meiktila. 


This original division has been greatly altered from time to time. 


The Myadaung district was early deprived of the Male township, 
which was given to Shwebo, and of the Ruby Mines, which was 
formed into a separate district, with the alternative name of Mogék: 
while after this mutilation, Myadaung changed its name to Katha, 
and some years later added to its area the State of Wuntho, which 
was annexed in consequence of the rebellion of the Sawbwa. Still 
later, Myitkyina was cut off from the Bhamo district and created a 
district by itself. 


The Central division lost Kyauksé as soon as the railway was 
opened, and before this Ava had become a subdivision of the Sagaing 
district. On the other hand Ye-u was merged in Shwebo and 
brought that district into the Central division. The Upper and 
Lower Chindwin also became separate districts. The Eastern di- 
vision received Kyauksé from the Central division and Myingyan 
from the Southern, and Pyinmana became a subdivision ot Yamé- 
thin. 


The Southern division has been changed beyond all recognition. 
First of all the areas of all the districts were re-distributed. The 
townships of Taingda, Minhla, and Sinbaungwa (formerly called 
Myedé Kyan, “the remnant of Myedé,’’) were handed over to the 
Thayetmyo district of Lower Burma. At the same time the head- 
quarters of the Minhla district were removed (early in 1886) from 
Minhla to Minbu, which gave its name to the district. Taung- 
dwingyi absorbed Magwe and the latter town became the district 
headquarters. The district of Pagan, which at first lay on both 
sides of the Irrawaddy, was broken up. Pagan east of the river 
became a subdivision of Myingyan, Myingyan gave up its subdivi- 
sion west of the river, and out of this and the western subdivision of 
Pagan was formed the Pakékku district. Finally Thayetmyo dis- 
trict, in 1897, was attached to the Southern division and Myingyan 
was transferred to the Eastern division. In 1897 the names of the 
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divisions were changed and the list of divisions and districts is now 
as follows :— 
Districts. 
Ay Site 
: Ae akékku. 
(1) Minbu division Minbn, 
Magwe. 
( Mandalay. 
| Bhamo, 
(2) Mandalay division 4 Myitkyina. 
Katha. 
Ruby Mines. 
Shwebo. 
Sagaing. 
Lower Chindwin. 
Upper Chindwin. 
inci 
(4) Meiktila division 3 Veta. 
Myingyan. 

The four Commissioners are ex-officto Sessions Judges in their 
several divisions and have civil powers under the Upper Burma Civil 
Justice Regulation, 1886, and powers as Revenue Officers under the 
Upper Burma Land and Revenue Regulation, 1889. They are re- 
sponsible to the Lieutenant-Governor, each in his own division, for the 
working of every department of the public service, except the Military 
department and the branches of the administration directly under the 
control of the Supreme Government. 

The sixteen Deputy Commissioners (or seventeen since Thayet- 
myo has been added to the Minbu division) perform the functions 
of District Magistrates, District Judges, Collectors, and Registrars, 
and the miscellaneous duties which fall to the principal District Offi- 
cer as Representative of Government. Subordinate to the Deputy 
Commissioners are Assistant Commissioners, Extra Assistant Com- 
missioners, and Myodks, who are invested with various magisterial, 
civil, and revenue powers, and hold charge of the townships, as the 
units of regular civil and revenue jurisdiction are called, and the sub- 
divisions of distrcts, into which most of these townships are group- 
ed. Among the salaried staff of officials the Township Officers are 
the ultimate representatives of Government who come into most 
direct contact with the people. Finally there are the village head- 
men, assisted in Upper Burma by elders variously designated, ac- 
cording to old custom, previously described. Similarly in the towns 
there are headmen of wards and elders of blocks, 


(3) Sagaing division 
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In Upper Burma these headmen have always been revenue col- 
lectors. When British rule was first introduced attempts were made 
by officers who had been accustomed to the Lower Burma fatkthugyt 
system to introduce that system into Upper Burma. This, however, 
is now carefully guarded against and the Myothugyzs, or heads of 
groups of villages, are being weeded out as occasion offers. The 
system under which in towns headmen of wards and elders of blocks 
are appointed is of comparatively recent origin and is modelled on 
the village system. 


The revenue administration of the entire province is superintended 
by a Financial Commissioner, assisted by two Secretaries and a 
Director of Land Records and Agriculture, with a Land Records 
Departmental staff. 

The purely judicial officers are the Judicial Commissioner for Up- 
per Burma and the Civil Judge, Mandalay Town. In criminal and 
civil matters the Judicial Commissioner exercises the powers of a 
High Court for appeal, reference, and revision of all cases, except 
those for which the Recorder of Rangoon isthe High Court. The 
Recorder is a High Court for all Burma in respect of criminal 
cases in which European British subjects are accused. For the 
disposal of certain references and for the trial of such original cases 
and appeals from decrees in civil cases as may be transferred to it 
by the Local Government, the Judicial Commissioner and the Re- 
corder and, if the Local Government so direct, the Judge of Moul- 
mein, sit together as the Special Court. 


The Civil Court of Mandalay, which at present consists of one 
Judge, has jurisdiction in all civil suits arising in Mandalay Town, 
or which may be transferred to it. The Judge has also the powers of 
a Small Cause Court for the trial of suits cognizable by such Courts 
up to Rs. 500 in value.. 


At the principal towns Benches of Honorary Magistrates, exer- 
cising powers of various degrees, have beenconstituted. The great- 
er number are in Mandalay, Pakékku, and Myingyan, but there 
are three at Katha, and one in Myitkyina. There are Cantonment 
Magistrates at Mandalay, Meiktila, Myingyan, Shwebo, Bhamo, 
and Maymyo. 

There are fifteen Municipal towns in Upper Burma, including 
Thayetmyo, None of the members are appointed by election, as 
they are in many of the Lower Burma Municipalities. 


The Civil Divisions have already been indicated. It remains to 
briefly describe their characteristics. Upper 
Burma, exclusive of the Shan States, was divid- 
ed by Notification No. A (1), dated the 29th November 1886, into 


Civil Divisions. 
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four Divisions. The names then given were found inappropriate to 
the altered circumstances of the Province, and at the close of 1896 
they were changed from Northern, Central, Eastern, and Southern, 
to Mandalay, Sagaing, Meiktila, and Minbu. The Mandalay Divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Mandalay, contains five districts, with 
25,765 square miles and a population of 640,708, of which one- 
fourth reside in Mandalay town. The districts of the Mandalay Divi- 
sion are as follows: Mandalay, with five subdivisions and seven town- 
ships ; Bhamo, containing two subdivisions (including part of the Ka- 
chin Hills) and two townships ; Myitkyina, containing two sub-divi- 
sions (including the remainder of such Kachin Hill Tracts as are 
administered) and two townships; Katha, containing three subdivi- 
sions and eight townships; this district includes what was formerly 
the Shan State of Wuntho; Ruby Mines, containing three sub- 
divisions (one of which, Méng Mit, is only temporarily administer- 
ed), and six townships, three of which are in Méng Mit. 


The Sagaing Division, with headquarters at Sagaing, contains 
four districts, with an area of 29,979 square miles and a population 
of 822,447. These districts are,—Shwebo, with three subdivisions 
and ten townships; Sagaing, with three subdivisions and seven 
townships; Lower Chindwin, with two subdivisions and five town- 
ships ; Upper Chindwin, with four subdivisions and nine townships, 
including what was formerly the Shan State of Kale. 

The Minbu Division, with headquarters at Minbu, contains three 
districts of Upper Burma proper (Thayetmyo has one subdivision, 
Minhla, which lies beyond the old frontier), and has an area of 12,900 
square miles, with a population of 746,792. The districts are,— 
Pakékku, with four subdivisions and nine townships ; the Yawdwin 
subdivision borders on a portion of the Chin Hills and the Subdi- 
visional Officer has the powers of a Political Officer in the Chin Hills 
marching with his subdivision ; Minbu, with two subdivisions and 
six townships ; Magwe, with two subdivisions and six townships. 


The Meiktila Division, with headquarters at Meiktila, includes 
four districts and has an area of 10,854 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 902,320. The districts are,—Kyauksé, with two sub- 
divisions and four townships; Meiktila, with two subdivisions and 
five townships’; Yaméthin, with two subdivisions and six townships ; 
Myingyan, also with two subdivisions and six townships. 

The Shan States are estimated to contain about forty-thousand 
square miles and about half a million of inhabitants. There are 
five States under the supervision of the Superintendent, Northern 
Shan States, thirty-nine under the Superintendent and Political 
Officer, Southern Shan States, two under the Commissioner, Man- 
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dalay Division, (Hkamti Long, north of Myitkyina district, and Méng 
Mit, which is being temporarily administered as a subdivision of the 
Ruby Mines district), and two, Hsing Kaling Hkamti and Hsawng 
Hsup near Manipur, under the supervision of the Commissioner, 
Central Division. 

. Towards the end of 1886, the Government of India were moved 
to sanction the extension to Mandalay of the Mu- 
nicipal Act in force in Lower Burma. After 
some discussion it was decided that the Burma Municipal Act was 
too elaborate a measure for the needs of a newly acquired province. 
A regulation providing for the establishment of Municipalities in the 
more important towns, and defining briefly but comprehensibly the 
powers, duties, and responsibilities of Municipal Committees, was 
assented to by the Governor-General in Council in July 1887 and 
the Mandalay Municipality was constituted on the 22nd of that 
month. Within the year fifteen other Municipalities were estab- 
lished in Upper Burma. 


The Regulation provides for the appointment, and not for the 
election, of members of Municipal Committees. The Committees 
consist of the Chief Civil Officer of the town, the Civil Surgeon, 
the Executive or Assistant Engineer, and a number of the leadin 
native officials and non-officials. In military stations the Officer 
Commanding, if he is willing to become a member, occupies a seat 
on the Committee. Receipts are credited to Municipalities from 
the following heads of revenue collected within their limits :— 


Rent of fisheries within Municipal limits. 
Bazaar rents. 

Slaughter-house fees. 

Fines under the Gambling and Excise Laws, 


In addition to these assigned funds, Municipalities receive taxes 
levied under the Regulation and fines imposed for the breach of 
Municipal rules. Most of the Municipalities imposed taxes which 
took the form of a house-tax, levied on the same principle as the 
thathameda. 


The duties of the Municipal Committee include the provision of 
funds for the police establishment of the town, the care of roads 
and drains, the maintenance of works of public utility, the encou- 
ragement of education, and generally the promotion of the health 
and comfort of the inhabitants of the Municipality. Power to 
make rules for the conduct of business is vested in Committees, 
and, subject to the control of the Lieutenant-Governor, power is 
also given them to make rules for carrying out the purposes of 
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the Act. Municipal institutions were not foreign to the Burmese. 
In fact they are merely an extension of the duties carried out by 
the village organization in the rural parts of the country, The 
most productive item in most Municipalities at first was bazaar 
receipts, and several Municipal Committees incurred considerable 
expenditure in building substantial bazaars. The commonest form 
of other taxes were those on houses, carts, and dramatic enter- 
tainments. 


The income of the Mandalay Municipality in 1888-89 amounted 
to Rs. 3,77,670, nearly one-half of which was raised by a house-tax 
geaduated according to size and value. A hospital and a dispen- 
sary were maintained, fire stations were established and four manual 
engines bought, and a survey of the town was made. Many of 
the other Municipalities, however, were so poor that they had to be 
relieved of the cost of police establishments. 


In 1890 there were seventeen Municipalities. Their tctal in- 
come, excluding Mandalay, was Rs. 2,00,180. Public safety, health, 
and convenience absorbed the bulk of the funds, none of which 
closed with a dangerously small balance, whilst in all the financial 
condition hadsimproved. In 1891 the a ae Municipality was 
abolished, and shortly afterwards that at Yesagyo followed. 


Orgmino BALance. Incoms, | EXxPgNDITURE, Crosino Batance. 
Town SS oe 
1891-92. | 1890-91. 1891-92 ' 1890-91. | 1891-92. | 1890-91. | 1891-92. 
{ 
} 
Ra, Rs, Rs, Rs, Rs, Rs, Re, Rs, 
Mandalay Ss se | 1543376] 76,059 | 3,69,535 | 335,990 . 4,36,852 | 3,609,768 76,059 | 42,281 
Bhamo cs ooo 32,718 16,722 9,254 35,517 5,348 18,337 16,722 14,103 
Shwebo we one 1,074 3,332 13,470 12,777 11,312 15,770 3,232 339 
Sagaing ‘igs 3,081 5,752 13,229 33,051} 10,558 31,575 5,753 7,228 
Ye-u 4753. 7,285 | 37,818: 3,45 18,973 45753 3.598 
Méonywa 7,387 D41t 14,832 ' 6,954 15,333 7,387 6,786 
Mytngyan 5,131 17,649 14,494 14,355 14,602 5,131 5,043 
Yesagyo 7,976 9,116 3,384 2,043 9,722 7,976 3,638 
Pagan 2,134 45774 3,413 4,333 | $,146 2,134 401 
Pakokku 5,168 20,693 37,015 20,824 | 35,183 5,168 6,996 
Minmu 1,353 9,502 11,452 33,288 9,380 1,853 3,335 
Salin 00 9,332 18,507 15,059 30,034 10,386 9.332 14,005 
Taungdwingyi ... 5,857 8,414 20,056! 5,399! 18,248 3,857 7,665 
Kyaukst 7,643 11,832 10,681 | 6,338 17,531 7,643 733 
Yameéthin 1,513 30,533 13,891 12,846 10,271 1,515 5,833 
inmana 16,123 68,759 36,079 3 40,885 16,122 11,316 
yinmu wis 2,536 ues 3,963 . is “es 
Total 2,01,103 | 1,75,932 | 6,971,515 | 5,95,435 | 6,26,686 | 6,40,900 | 1,75,932 | 1,30,467 


The decrease in income from Rs. 6,01,515 to Rs. 5,95,435 was 
caused mainly by the fall in the receipts of the Municipalities of 
Mandalay and Pyinmana. 
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In the following statement are shown the total receipts of Muni- 
cipalities and their distribution under the principal heads :— 


Head of receipt. 1890-91. 1891-92. 


Rs. Rs. 

Taxes on houses and lands ... _ Sei {| 2,324,218 | 1,91,903 
Taxes on animals and vehicles abs és as 1,007 1,837 
Tolls on roads and ferries... See bee hiss 2,203 1,815 
Conservancy-tax es ose ad -_ 
Lighting-rate eee ose 
Water-rate “ tes wee 

Total income from taxation | 227,428 | 1,905,555 
Fines <a aa eed ar oes 22,939 22,220 
Miscellaneous... oes én ~ | 3,05.488 | 3,33,621 
Grants from Provincial and Local Funds abe seh S23 ! 2,682 
Debt accounts wes eee 45,660 41,357 


Total ... | 6,021,515 | 5,95.435 


In 1897 there were fourteen Municipalities in Upper Burma, that 
of Ye-u having ceased to exist in 1896. The incidence of taxation 
for the year was As. 15-6, as compared with As. 13-5 for the pre- 
vious year, per head of the population. ‘The incidence of income 
fell from Rs. 2-15-3 to Rs. 2-11-5. The former rate was highest 
in Mandalay (Rs. 1-3-6) and Pakékku (Rs. 1-1-2), and lowest in 
Taungdwingyi :As. 4-4) and Bhamo (As. 6-5), and in four cases 
it was under eight annas. The total expenditure for the year in 
Upper Burma was Rs. 7,65, 400 as against Rs. 7,86, 819 in the 
previous year. Besides the building of markets, and provisions for 
the public safety, much has been done in the way of building hos- 
pitals and dispensaries, improving the water-supply, lighting the 
streets, and in conservancy and sanitation. The Upper Burma Mu- 
nicipalities are debited with the cost of police establishments and 
in consequence, except in Mandalay and Sagaing, little is expended 
on public education. 


Some account of the Police, Military and Civil, has been given in 
the historical chapter, The numerous and con- 
stant calls on the services of the Police in Up- 
per Burma has led to much reform and improvement in the force 
of the province generally. A regular training school has been estab- 
lished at the headquarters of every district. Every recruit is first 
sent to this school, and is kept there for six months, or until he has 
passed an examination showing that he has acquired a fair know- 
ledge of his duties. The whole district force, moreover, is brought 
in to the headquarters school in batches for a month’s training in 
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each year. A most important measure in the improvement of the 
efficiency of the Police was the introduction in 1891 of beat patrols. 
The system provides for the division of the whole country into beats 
or suitable village groups. A constable is told off to each of these 
beats and is required to visit it at stated intervals for the purpose 
of collecting information about criminals, of watching suspicious 
characters, and of generally acqainting himself with all matters of 
Police interest in his beat. The Village Police in Upper Burma con- 
sist of the gaungs and other assistants of the village headmen. The 
headmen in Upper Burma have, as a rule, a better position and 
more influence than the corresponding officers in Lower Burma, and 
the relations between them and the regular Police appear to be 
generally satisfactory. Since 1892-93 large reductions have been 
made in the number of the Upper Burma Civil Police, and the de- 
crease in crimes of violence has been constant. They have now 
been for some years very much fewer than in Lower Burma. The 


1894. 1895. 1896. 
Lowgr Burma. ah 

Murder by dacoits we ies Be, 18 18 4 
Murder by robbers as es as 16 4 15 
Murder by poison Sa eee ae 2 3 Beene 
Other murders ... aes ne see 206 177 181 
Attempts at murder ae ate sai 24 23 23 
Culpable homicide ae -_ a 60 54 4 
Dacoity wee ae nee oe 223 134 2 
Preparation and assembly for dacoity ... si 7 2 3 
Robbery with hurt oo ids sis 110 105 Jor. 
Other robberies ... ws wee sei 234 189 157 
Housebreaking ... ase és sas 34 15 25 

Total obs 934 724 648 

Uprer Burma. ar ae 

Murder by dacoits 7 
Murder by robbers 7 3 , . 
Murder by pee 3 I 3 
Other murders ... 55 57 54 
Attempts at murder 3 4 5 
Culpable homicide 6 13 9 
Dacoity ee a aes 57 28 37 
Preparation and assembly for dacoity ... ys 3 I re 
Robbery with hurt ive see aes gl 44 48 
Other robberies one oes ees 113 65 89 
Housebreaking ... ose aes eee 11 1 4 

Total ase 296 227 254 


Total for province ae 1,230 9s go2 
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There are two second-class central jails, one third class district 
jail, and eleven fourth class district jails in Upper 
Burma. The jail population continues to in- 
crease, but a large proportion of the increase in 1896 was due to 
vigorous action under the preventive sections of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, which accounted for 3,913 imprisonments, against 
2,898 in 1895. 

The figures for the whole province are given as follows in the 
Administration Report for 1896-97 :— 

The number of direct commitments to prison during 1896 was 
19,708 against 18,165 in 1895. Transfers to undergo sentence rose 
only from 2,646 to 2,868 and were less numerous than was expe- 
dient, under the circumstances of overcrowding. The number of 
Europeans and Eurasians who were imprisoned showed a further 
decline and stood at 179 for the year, but the improvement was all 
due to the Europeans, and, among them, it was mostly due to the 
British regiments. Among other religions or race-classes only the 
Hindus and Sikhs showed a decrease. All age-classes in both sexes, 
except women over 60, participated in the general increase. Among 
women only widows, and among men only public servants and per- 
sons employed in mechanical arts, manufacturing and engineering 
operations, withstood the general infection, In the classification 
according to length cf sentence the figures referring to sentences 
ranging from above six up to twelve months showed the largest 
increase, namely, from 2,594 to 3,344, but the increase in the total 
number of prisoners was shared by all classes and terms of sentence 
except simple imprisonment, transportation for a term and trans- 
portation for life. Cases of offences against the public tranquillity, 
false evidence, murder, rape, theft, extortion, robbery, criminal 
breach of trust, receiving stolen property, criminal trespass and 
housebreaking exhibited noticeable increases, while cases of aggra- 
vated assault, dacoity, misappropriation, mischief, and offences 
against special and local Acts showed a noticeable decrease. The 
inferences which might be drawn from these figures were, however, 
weakened by an increase from 700 to 1,244 of offences against the 
Indian Penal Code not specially classified, and these included cases 
of dacoity with murder, for which 15 men were during 1896 sen- 
tenced to death, while the existence in this class of 70 sentences of 
transportation or imprisonment for terms exceeding five years 
against 56 in the preceding year indicated that the decrease of 
sentences for simple dacoity from 276 to 173 was partially counter- 
balanced by an increase in sentences for the more serious form of 
that crime. The largest class of prisoners was those convicted of 
theft, who numbered 4,986 against 4,795 in the previous year. Next 
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in number came the persons imprisoned for failure to give security, 
who totalled 3,910 men and three women and were more numerous 
by 1,015 than in 1895. Out of 19,708 convicts admitted during 
the year of report, 2,951 had been convicted once, 848 twice, and 
576 more than twice, before; the ratio of reconvicted prisoners 
showed a slight decline, upon which no inference could safely be 
founded. The courts classified 2,788 persons as “ habituals’”’ be- 
cause they were convicted of offences punishable under Chapter 
XII or XVII of the Indian Penal Code with three years’ imprison- 
ment and had been previously convicted for an offence similarly 
punishable, and they classified 163 persons as “ habituals” because 
they believed them to depend on crime as a means of livelihood or 
to have attained a peculiar eminence in crime. The number of 
prisoners who should have been classified as habituals on account 
of previous convictions, but whose previous convictions were not 
ascertained till their arrival in jail, was 37, being 31 less than in the 
preceding year. 

The problem of finding employment for prisoners was continually 
under the consideration of the Local Government and the Inspector- 
General. The enormous proportion of convicts to the total popu- 
lation, which rose in 1896-97 to about 1 in 554, increased the 
difficulty of arriving at a solution. Orders have been issued that 
jails must be employed to the fullest possible extent to meet the 
wants of Government departments in furniture, clothing, food, and 
other articles. The net cost per head of the prisoners was Rs. 
34-14-0 as compared with Rs. 28-8-0 in 1895-96, chiefly owing to 
the high price of paddy, but a large amount of prisoners’ labour 
was employed upon jail extensions. 

The only communications which existed in Upper Burma at the 

Communications time of the annexation were the waterways. There 
and public works. — were inmade cart-tracks which led from village to 
village in every direction all over the country. These were open 
all the year round in the sandy tracts, but in the alluvial districts, 
where they were most wanted for trading purposes, they were closed 
almost universally from June to November. During these months 
only the foot-paths and pack tracks were available, and these were 
often almost useless for loaded animals, owing to the swamps and 
stretches of paddy-land they passed over. None of the cart-roads 
were metalled, and no wheeled conveyances except the country carts 
could pass over them at any time of the year. The solid wooden 
wheels cut deep ruts, so that in many places one wheel would go 
along as much as a foot or eighteen inches lower than the other. For 
purposes of trade therefore it might be said that no roads whatever 
existed. Evenin Mandalay itself the roads were mere cleared and 
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levelled surfaces. The first work of the occupation was to reform, 
re-bridge, and metal about fifteen miles of road in the capital ; 
at the same time various district roads for the purpose of con- 
necting outlying places with the water-ways were taken in hand. 
At the close of the first rains much attention was paid to the clear- 
ing of tracks, one hundred feet wide, from post to post, and in other 
places where they were necessary for the passage of troops. These 
jungle clearings, though they were not strictly speaking public works, 
did much to facilitate free movement, and were of great importance 
in the pacification of the country. Otherwise, in the first year of the 
occupation, the chief public works were the construction of barracks 
and hospitals for European and native troops at the various head- 
quarters, besides officers’ quarters and Commissariat buildings, as 
well as block-houses, and defensible police posts, and the commence- 
ment of alarge jail in Mandalay. Similar works were continued in 
the years immediately following, when buildings were required for 
the large military police force and jail buildings and court-houses 
were necessary all over the country, while roads were taken in hand 
to Maymyo and the Northern Shan States from Mandalay ; to the 
Ruby Mines from Thabeikkyin ; from Myingyan, through Mahlaing, 
Meiktila, and Hlaingdet, to Fort Stedman and the Southern Shan 
States ; besides others from Tigyaing to Kawlin; from Kyauk- 
myaung to Shwebo and Ye-u ; between Ménywa and Myin-mu ; and 
from Minbu to Ngapé. 


But the most important of the works was the Railway from 
Toungoo to Mandalay, which was commenced with- 
in a year of the annexation of the country, as the 
result of a very able memorandum by Sir Charles Bernard, then 
Chief Commissioner of the Province. This conclusively proved, 
not only for Burma, but for every landlocked country, the greatly 
superior advantages of a Railway over a trunk road in ‘eganlto the 
extent and value of the benefits conferred upon the country and 
upon the Government, the promptitude with which these benefits 
are realized from a strategical, financial, and commercial point of 
view, and the acceleration of the eventual gain to the public trea- 
sury. Sir Charles Bernard says :—‘It has been pointed out that 
“a Railway is a very costly affair, that neither India nor Burma can 
‘‘ afford a rupee of avoidable expenditure ; that in most countries 
“roads precede railways, and that there are no roads in Upper 
“ Burma ; and it is suggested that it would be better to spend such 
“‘ moderate funds as may be available on cross-roads to the chief 
“centres of trade, and on a trunk road that might hereafter be con- 
“ verted intoarailway. Therecan be no doubt but that the Govern- 
‘‘ ment are, under present financial circumstances, bound not to em- 
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“ bark on costly work that can be avoided or postponed. But I 
“believe that no system of roads that can be constructed within the 
* next thirty years, and that no trunk road under any circumstances, 
“can confer on the province the commercial, political, military, and 
‘administrative advantages that will be produced by the proposed 
“railway. And I venture to hope that within ten years the proposed 
‘railway will, instead of being a burden, be a direct source of revenue 
‘to the province, such as no system of roads, or trunk road, can ever 
“be. It is quite true that roads are greatly needed in Upper Burma. 
“ Outside a few towns and villages there is not a mile of made road or 
‘Ca single bridge. Carts ply by devious tracts across rice-fields, 
“through jungles, over stony up-land, and through muddy streams. 
‘But the tracks are so rough and difficult that cart-hire in these re- 
‘¢ gions comes to six and seven annas per ton per mile during the five 
‘months for which the tracks are passable. During seven months 
“the tracks are nearly impassable ; carts, if they ply at all, carry light 
‘loads ; and the cost of carriage comes to something over one rupee 
‘per ton per mile. No doubt the rates would be reduced if good 
‘‘metalled and bridged roads were made ; but such roads would cost 
“ about Rs. 12,000 a mile and even then cart-hire would come to 
“about four annas per ton per mile. Water-carriage over any of the 
‘‘routes from Pyinmana to Kyauksé is quite impossible, save‘ after 
‘ great outlay on the canals, locks, and reservoirs. Along the line of 
‘the proposed railway there are vast expanses of culturable waste, 
“besides considerable areas which yield a surplus of rice, oil-seeds, 
‘cotton and pulse, beyond the wants of the local population. It is 
“manifest that great additional value would be given to the cultivat- 
“ed lands, and much impetus would be given to the clearing of waste 
“land, if the cost of carrying surplus produce to market were reduced 
“from an average of eight annas to the average of one anna per ton 
“per mile. 


“The roads that are wanted are cross-roads to the Irrawaddy 
“river, or to some other main line of communication, whereby pro- 
“duce can be carried to the sea-board, and English goods can be 
‘transported into the interior. For the Central and Western dis- 
“‘tricts the Irrawaddy river constitutes an excellent commercial 
‘artery. But along the base of the Shan hills there is a great 
 Jand-locked tract, distant from sixty to one hundred miles from the 
‘‘Irrawaddy and separated from that river by the broken upland 
“country which forms the continuation of the Pegu Yoma hills 
“and culminates in the Poppa peak, over four thousand feet above 
“the sea. At present very little surplus produce gets across to 
“the river from this tract, and vast areas of fertile land that 
‘might be cultivated are left untilled because there is no outlet for 
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“the produce. Goods for, anda small amount of costly produce 
“from, the Shan States find their way to Mandalay on the north, or 
“‘to Toungoo from the south, whence there is good water or land 
“communication to the sea-board, Hardly any Shan trade in piece- 
“ goods, salt, or hardware, finds its way through the passes that 
‘‘debouch opposite Yaméthin, Hlaingdet, and Wundwin, because 
‘‘ there is no means of reaching the Irrawaddy from these passes. 

“A trunk road from Toungoo along the foot of the Shan hills to 
‘“ Mandalay would be a great boon to the country; and it would 
‘‘make the work of administration easier. But such a road, about 
‘240 miles long, would cost about thirty-lakhs of rupees, and it would 
“not be finished, by annual grant from revenue, under six or eight 
“years. Even then such a road would leave about seven large 
“streams unbridged. Experience in India shows us that bridges 
“over broad streams are never made for mere roads, thcugh, of 
“course, they have to be made for railways. The presence of un- 
“bridged streams on every section of the road would tend to make 
‘the road practically impassable for wheeled traffic sometimes for 
‘‘days together. Some of these streams, notably the Sinthe, the 
‘“‘Swa, and the Samén, are such that ferries can hardly take the 
“place of bridges. The occurrence of broad, sandy riverbeds, even 
‘fin the dry season, at intervals along a trunk road, regulates the 
“ weight carried by each cart, and operates greatly to enhance the 
“cost of carriage, by reducing the weight that can be put behind 
“each bullock. Practically a trunk road of this kind would get no 
“ through traffic at all, though it would be of great use to trade on the 
‘sections near Toungoo and Mandalay, and would save a good deal 
‘of intermediate traffic from place to place. The cost of carrying 
‘produce along such a road would be about four or five annas per 
“ton per mile, which would effectually prevent bulky produce froin 
“moving more than fifty or sixty miles by such a route. For pur- 
“poses of military defence such a trunk road could not compare with 
“a railway ; for troops and supplies would take ten times as long to 
“travel and would cost five times as much as by railway. With a 
‘road it would take ten days at least to send succour from Manda- 
‘‘lay or Toungoo to Yaméthin anda great number of carts would be 
‘required, whereas by rail troops and supplies could be sent in six 
“oreight hours. Similarly, Kyauksé could be re-inforced from Man- 
“ dalay by rail in a couple of hours; whereas by road troops could 
“cover the distance in about three days, if they had plenty of car- 
“riage, and provided ample store of boats were collected at the 
“ Myitngé ferry. 

“It has sometimes been said that a trunk road is a first step to- 
‘‘wards a railway, which can be laid at leisure on the road., But 
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“ experience in India has, I am told, proved it to be a mistake to at- 
‘tempt to utilize a road for a railway. Onthe Lahore and Pesha- 
“wur road a railway was laid for many miles some years ago, but 
“the rails were taken up and laid elsewhere before the line could be 
“ opened. Road bridges can never be suited to carry a railway, 
“and, if road curves and gradients are made to suit a railway, 

_ “the road immediately becomes very costly. At the very best a 
“road costing Rs. 10,000 a mile could hardly, on the route under 
“ discussion, make a difference of Rs. 3,000 a mile in the cost of a 
“ future railway, even if the road were wholly taken up for the railway. 
‘Tf we made a trunk road from Toungoo to Mandalay in eight years 
“at a cost of thirty lakhs, the fact of such a great outlay having 
“been incurred would of itself deter Government from spending 
‘money on a railway in the same territory. And I believe that such 
“a trunk road, instead of paving the way for a railway, would in 
“reality put off indefinitely the beginning of a railway between Lower 
“and Upper Burma. 

“ The financial merits of the two projects stand somewhat thus. 
“A trunk road from Toungoo to Mandalay, with the larger rivers 
“unbridged, might be finished in eight years at a cost of forty 
“lakhs, including interest and upkeep. Thereafter the road would 
“cost yearly one and two-fifths lakhs for upkeep and one and one- 
“fifth lakhs for interest on the capital. The road would yield no 
“revenue; and the indirect benefit to the country, to the people, and 
‘to the Government would be confessedly less than one-quarter of 
“ the indirect benefits conferred by the railway. 

At the end of eight years the railway would have cost, with in- 
“terest, less by net earnings, estimated at four per cent. the first 
“ year after opening, three, two, one and a quarter, and three-fourths 
‘per cent. in the following years, or eleven per cent. in all, a total 
“of 2143 lakhs. At the end of the eighth year the railway, which 
‘would have been open throughout for five years, would be paying 
‘its way, and would not be costing the country a penny. It would 
“have been conferring the fullest indirect benefits on the country 
“for five years ; and after the eighth year it would be earning a gra- 
“dually increasing surplus revenue. Further, by bringing on the 
‘Lower Burma line an immensely increased traffic, the Mandalay 
“ Railway would contribute to swell the surplus yield of the old 
“Tine.” 

Such demonstration could not help but prevail, and construc- 
tion was commenced on sixty miles at the southern end of 
the line, and forty miles at the northern end towards the close 
of 1886-87, and by the close of the following yearthe earthwork 
throughout had been practically completed over the whole two 
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hundred and twenty miles, the bulk of the ballast had been collected, 
and good progress had been made with the bridge work. The line 
from Toungoo to Pyinmana, a distance of fifty-nine miles, was opened 
for public traffic in September 1888, and the railway was com- 
pleted and opened for traffic of all descriptions on the 1st March 
1889. The total outlay was £2,084,955. The passenger traffic 
was very heavy from the first, and for the Burma system of rail- 
ways there was an increase of 14,852 tons in goods traffic, while 
the total receipts increased from £337,622 in 1888 to £469,026 
in 1889. In the following year the increase in gross earnings was 
eight lakhs, and there has been a steady advance ever since. 

Meanwhile a commencement was made on the Mu valley line. 
The surveys were carried out in the open season of 1888-89, and in 
December 1889 the actual work of construction was commenced 
from Sagaing. It was at first intended that the line should run 
from Sagaing to Mogaung, with a branch line to Bhamo, but the 
idea of the Bhamo branch line was soon given up, as the line was 
likely to prove unremunerative. Mandalay is connected with Sa- 
gaing by a short line v#a2 Myohaung and a steam ferry across the 
Irrawaddy. The section from Sagaing to Shwebo was opened to 
traffic on the rst July 1891, but earlier in the year all work on the 
more northerly sections was stopped by the Wuntho rebellion. 
The net earnings on the section opened were for the first year Rs. 
80,635. In 1892-93 the Myohaung to Amarapura Shore section 
was completed, and the Mu valley line was opened as far as Wuntho, 
a distance of one hundred miles. In 1893 also the Mandalay to 
Mandalay Shore suburban line was finished as well as a branch 
line from Meiktila Road to Meiktila, which had been undertaken 
as a famine relief work. On the 21st October 1895 the section of 
the Mu Valley railway as far as Mohnyin was opened, as well as a 
branch line to Katha, and onwards from Mohnyin to Mogaung 
goods trafic began on the 1st March 1896, and passenger traffic 
ollowed in the beginning of 1897. 

The total length of line in the province thus open to traffic is 
&86} miles, and the section from Mogaung to Myitkyina, a length 
of thirty-seven miles, is under construction. It was opened to goods 
traffic early in 1898, but delays in the construction of the permanent 
bridge over the Mogaung river and the twice repeated destruction 
of the temporary bridge prevented it from being opened to passenger 
traffic within that year. Of the 886} miles actually open, 550 are 
in Upper Burma, and this mileage will be greatly added to when the 
Mandalay-Kunléng ferry line, now under construction, is completed. 
Alterations in the alignment, the amount of blasting to be done, 
which has all to be carried out by imported labour and in unhealthy 
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submontane tracts, and the fact that most of these difficulties are 
encountered at the very beginning of the line, have retarded its pro- 
gress, but it seems probable that the plateau will be reached for 
goods traffic in 1898, that is to say, only a little over ten years from 
the time when there was not a single rail in Upper Burma territory. 
Branch lines contemplated in the Shan States will open up a 
country which, with such advantages, will prove not less productive 
than most parts of Upper Burma. 


While railways have thus been pushed on in all directions over 
the Upper Province, roads have not been neglect- 
ed. ‘The chief of these are the Ruby Mines road, 
the Northern Shan States road, and the Southern Shan States 
road. 


The Ruby Mines road starts from Thabeikkyin on the Irrawaddy, 
whence it is 612 miles to Bernardmyo, and a branch road, twenty- 
one miles long, runs from Kabaing to Mogdk, the headquarters of 
the district. The road was opened to cart traffic in January 1890, 
and the cost of the main and branch roads combined had then been 
about seven lakhs. The necessary widening and metalling of the 
oe which is being carried on, will probably amount to another five 
akhs. 


The Maymyo-Lashio road opens up communications with the 
headquarters of the Superintendent of the Northern Shan States, 
and also follows one of the main trade routes from China to Man- 
dalay. Two iron-girder bridges on this road prevented through cart 
communication being established till 1893. These are the bridges 
over the Chaungzén stream, consisting of one span of eighty feet, 
carried on masonry piers with land spans of timber, and the bridge 
over the Nam Hsim, a stream near Hsi Paw, consisting of one span 
of eighty feet, carried on masonry piers, with one hundred and thirty 
eight running feet of land spans. The distance from Mandalay to 
Lashio is 177 miles. Except for portions of the section between 
Mandalay and Maymyp, it is unmetalled, and during the rains some 
stretches in lowlying country, especially near Onmathi, are still 
impassable. The importance of this road will, however, be much 
discounted by the construction of the Mandalay-Kunléng railway.» 


The Southern Shan States road is really a road from Myingyan 
to Taunggyi and Fort Stedman, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, but as far as main lines of communication are con- 
cerned it is really two roads, starting from Thazi or Meiktila Road 
Station on the Mandalay line. Fifty-two miles of the road cover the 
ascent to the Shan plateau, and the whole stretch from Myingyan 
to Fort Stedman is 182 miles. It was opened for cart traffic in 
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1890, and is being gradually metalled throughout its length. Much, 
however, yet remains to be done, for the traffic over this road is very 
considerable and increases steadily. The road is being extended 
to Méng Pawn in the Eastern States, and will eventually be carried 
to the Kaw ferry, whence a mule track runs to Kéngtiing. The 
distauce from Fort Stedman to Kéngting by this bridle-path, long 
used by Chirese traders, and improved by the Public Works De- 
partment in 1895-96, is 269 miles. 


These are the chief roads, but there are many others, metalled 
and unmetalled, leading to the river or to the railway, besides mule 
tracks in many directions in the Kachin and Chin Hills. The 
total length of road communication maintained in Upper Burma du- 
ring the year 1894-95 was— 


Miles. 
Metalled roads ae eae oti ses 1988 
Unmetalled, but raised and bridged roads Ses - 1,392°6 


Other roads (fair-weather and temporary roads and bridle- 1,311 
paths). 


Total see :2,902°4 
and in the succeeding year 342°38 miles were opened to traffic. 


Thus in a country which in 1885 was characterized as “ one vast 
military obstacle,” communication is everywhere possible, and in 
many places can be carried on with some degree of speed and com. 
fort. 


It was early seen that, if any practical use was to be made of the 
large existing, but ney damaged, or useless, 

irrigation works in Upper Burma, it was necessar 
to place them under the charge of a special officer ; as, with the multi- 
tude of public buildings which they had to construct, the Executive 
Engineers in whose divisions the several works lay could not give 
them the necessary attention. Accordingly, in 1892, an Irrigation 
Circle was formed and three Irrigation Divisions were opened out, 
while a fourth was added later. These were practically co-termi- 
nous with the civil divisions. The chief existing irrigation works 

in Upper Burma were— 
(i) the Kyauksé irrigation system ; 
(ti) the Minbu irrigation system ; 
(iii) the Nyaungyan and Minhla tanks in the Yameéthin 
district ; 
(iv the Mu canal and connected works in the Shwebo dis- 
trict ; and 
(v) the Madaya canal in the Mandalay district. 

Immediate improvements had been carried out in many of these 
places in i890 and earlier, and in 1891 the famine relief works 
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allowed much to be done in this way. Besides affording wages and 
food to the inhabitants of the distressed districts, these works help- 
ed to safeguard the country in years of drought by storing up the 
rainfall and arranging for its economical distribution to the crops. 
Such works were largely undertaken in the Kyauksé and Meiktila 
districts, and consisted chiefly in repairing the embankments of old 
tanks and providing escape channels and sluices; weirs of stone 
crib-work were also built, the water held up by them being taken 
on to the cultivation by canals dug for the purpose. The Irrigation 
Circle, when it was formed, devoted its chief attention to survey 
work, to the maintenance of existing irrigation works, and to the 
restoration of old tanks in many places throughout the country, 
which the Burmese Government had allowed to become practically 
useless. The surveys carried out have been the following :— 


(a) Surveys in connection with the Mandalay and Shweta- 
chaung canals. Work on the Mandalay canal, estimat- 
ed to cost Rs. 32,32,804 has begun. This canal will 
irrigate 72,000 acres, and improvements on the existing 
Shwetachaung canals will add over 13,000 acres. 

(5) Surveys in connection with the Shwebo canal. The pro- 
bable cost will be Rs. 50,00,000 and the area irrigated 

__ 130,000 acres. 
. (c) Surveys for canals from the river Mén in the Minbu dis- 
trict. These canals will irrigate 63,600 acres, 

(d) Surveys for re-modelling the Man river canals‘in the Minbu 
district. 

(e) Surveys for the Ye-u canal. This canal will take off from 
the same weir on the Mu river as the Shwebo canal, 
but on the right bank. 


When these works are completed, the area of country which 
will be comparatively independent of rain in years of drought will 
be enormously increased. 


Besides these a very great number of barracks, court-houses, 
jails, hospitals, administrative buildings, treasuries, post and tele- 
graph offices, and bazaars have been built all over the country. 
Groynes have been constructed in various places in the irawaddy 
to prevent or minimize the formation of sand-banks, and much has 
been done to improve the navigation of the Chindwin and Mogaung 
rivers by the blasting of rocks and the removal of snags: 


Telegraph lines existed in the time of the Burmese Government, 
but they were badly constructed and badly work- 
ed, and the line from Mandalay by the Natteik 
Pass to Méng Nai (Moné) in the Shan States was probably de- 
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stroyed during the reign of King Thibaw. For all practical purposes 
it had ceased to exist when we occupied the Shan States. The 
establishment, improvement, and extension of telegraphic communi- 
cation were therefore among the earliest matters to which attention 
was directed after the fall of Mandalay. The first object was to 
restore and maintain telegraphic communication between Mandalay 
and Rangoon. The old line from Mandalay to the Lower Burma 
frontier had to be re-constructed and steps taken for its regular 
maintenance. This was done notwithstanding frequent interrup- 
tions, occasioned by dacoits and, at times, by natural causes. A 
second wire was laid to Myingyan, and before the end of 1886 it 
was found necessary to prolong this to the old frontier line. Another 
old line from Minhla to Taungdwingyi was put in order and main- 
tained, while a new line was run through from Myingyan to 
Toungoo. This was, however, persistently interrupted between 
Yameéthin and Pyinmana and was of little service until 1887; other 
lines begun or completed in the first year of the occupation were 
those from Mandalay to Shwebo and Ye-u and from Mandalay to 
Bhamo. With succeeding years the extension of lines went on 
continuously. Lines were carried up to the Southern Shan States, 
the Chin Hills, and the Northern Shan States, and in 1890 there 
were 3,523 niles of telegraph wire with forty-eight telegraph offices. 
The line mileage at the end of 1897 was 2,145'8 and the wire mile- 
age 4,454°44, besides 10°13 miles of cable, but this does not include 
the Southern Shan States subdivision, which has been transferred 
to Lower Burma, as have also the lines in Yaméthin, Magwe 
Meiktila, and Myingyan. 

A post office was established in Mandalay in the time of Mindén 
Min, and was retained even after the withdrawal 
of the British Resident, for the despatch of 
letters by the Irrawaddy Flotilla steamers, but there was no perma- 
nent arrangement whatever for the despatch of letters from the 
capital to the districts. Royal letters were sent by special mes- 
sengers, or were forwarded from village to village, the headmen 
being responsible for their safe despatch. Private letters, if they 
were sent at all, had to go as best they could. 

On the occupation of Mandalay two post offices were opened at 
once, one in the Palace, the other on the river bank, and shortly 
afterwards-a head post office was opened in the merchants’ quarter, 
but was burnt in one of the numerous fires. Very early, post offices 
were also opened at Bhamo, Myingyan, Minhla, and Pyinmana, and 
sub-post offices in other places, while special arrangements were 
made for the despatch of letters to each detachment of troops. An 
enumeration of postal articles delivered in Upper Burma was made 
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during the second week in February, which showed that the number 
of letters delivered during that period was 21,850, a vivid sugges- 
tion of the strain suddenly thrown on the department. A satisfac- 
tory feature of the post office administration was the readiness 
which the Burmese showed to avail themselves of postal facilities. 
Before the annexation hardly any Burmese correspondence passed 
though the post office. At the end of 1886 it was believed to have 
ranked next in amount to English correspondence, notwithstanding 
the large number of sepoys in the country. 

For a time the more distant postal lines such as those from 
Thabeikkyin to the Ruby Mines, Mandalay to Lashio, and Hlaing- 
det to Kénni and Fort Stedman, were left under the control and 
management of the local civil officers, but in time they were one by 
one taken over by the department. 

The following is a comparative abstract of the different kinds of 
imperial postal lines :—- 


Railway | Bullock and| Runners and} Steamer 
Year. lines. | horse line. | boat line. ine. Total. 
Miles, | Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
1886-87 ee 327 64 344 2,650 3,385 
1887-88 wee 419 4094 785 3,407 5,020} 
Increase. 92 3454 441 757 1,6354 


The following abstract shows the business of the post office in 
the same two years :-— 


Letters, Book, and 
Year. including | Newspapers.! Parcels. pattern Total. 

p ost-cards. packets. 
1886-87 we} 6,992,220 1,063,140 | 81,484 174,044 8,220,888 
1887-88 «| 8,874,892 1,458,340 | 100,360 243,724 | 10,677,316 
Increase...) 1,972,672 | 395,200 18,876 69,680 2,456,428 
Percentage of 28°5 371 23°1 40°0 29°8 

increase. | 


There was an increase in the same period of £395,545 in issues 
and £80,926 in payments of money-orders. 

Throughout there were very few cases of interference with, 
or robbery of, the mails, though on mest lines the runners went 
unguarded. 
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The increase has been steadily maintained, notwithstanding the 
withdrawal of troops, as the following figures will show :— 


Letters and 


Year. post-cards. Newspapers, Packets. Parcels. Total. 
1891-92 vie 9,980,730 | 1,946,466 626,652 1745339 12,728,187 
1892-93 we | 11,106,767 | 2,018,658 787,670 176,529 14,089,624 
1893-94 os | 12,245,854 | 2,186,975 988,654 186,697 15,608,180 
1894-95 ves | 11,872,955 | 2,136,684 1,112,650 202,523 15,324,812 
1895-96 ee | 11,886,016 | 1,962,501 1,289,571 188,914 15,327,002 


The extension of postal lines is shown in the following table —_ 


Mail carts {Runners and 


Year. Railway. andi heraca: beaka: Steamers. 
Miles. Miles, Miles. Miles. 
1891-92 ... ies eee Jv2 561 B12 4,802 
1892-93 ... sts Soe 7164 6283 3,53 4:87 
1893-94 ».. we see 732 612 31540 4,858 
1894-95 ... sas ive 799 6073 35 4.7664 
1895-96 ... “ we 833% 363% 4,201 4:893t 


In 1886 there were 97 post offices, in 1896 there were 279. 
Transactions in money-orders and in the number of post office 
savings banks have correspondingly increased. The value of 
money-orders issued in 1895-96 was Rs. 1,89,36,374 and of money- 
orders paid Rs. 7,03,419, while the number of savings banks was 
165, with 41,661 accounts open, representing balances of Rs, 


59,45,876. 

The control of the Civil Medical Department of Upper Burma was 
until 1888 under the Deputy Surgeon-General 
of the Burma Field Force at Mandalay. A large 
number of Military Medical Officers were then at hand whose ser- 
vices were available for civil work, as a collateral charge, in addition 
to their military duties. In the latter part of 1888, however, the 
department was amalgamated with that of Lower Burma. After 
some difficulties it was decided to classify the Upper Burma Civil 
Surgeoncies as far as possible after the system adopted in Lower 
Burma. Mandalay and Mingyan, as the two most important 
stations and the sites of two large jails, were therefore reserved for 
Covenanted Military Officers. Of the remaining twenty stations it 
was decided that any four should be held by Covenanted Civil Sur- 
gZeons, five by Military Surgeons, and the remaining eleven by 
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Warrant Officers, the particular stations allotted to officers of each 
class being left unfixed, to be determined from time to time accord- 
ing to the exigencies of service. Twenty-two Assistant Surgeons 
were sanctioned, but the full number was never available, and Assist- 
ant Apothecaries were employed in their stead. As the Assistant 
Surgeons were discontented and anxious to return to India, they 
were gradually withdrawn, and at the end of 188g only three of this 
class remained in Upper Burma. Similarly very great difficulty was 
experienced in recruiting Hospital Assistants for Burma, and for 
- some time the strength was never up to scale. 

Nevertheless civil hospitals were maintained at all headquarter 
stations, and small dispensaries for out-patients were opened at 
subdivisional stations and elsewhere, whenever the services of 
Hospital Assistants doing duty with the Military Police could be 
made available. The number of headquarters and other dispen- 
saries open at the end of 1889 was thirty-six. There were nine 
vaccinators, four of whom were paid by the Mandalay Municipality. 
Occasionally, owing to the influence of inoculators, opposition was 
experienced, but in most districts the people readily accepted vac- 
cination, and the Burmans soon began to resort in considerable 
numbers to the dispensaries. In 1891 the total number of Burman 
patients was 84,215 against 59,811 in 1890. Similarly the number 
of vaccinations, which in 1889-90 was only 29,707, rose in 1892-93 
to 77,991. The number of dispensaries did not increase rapidly, as 
it was decided that district funds in Upper Burma should be reserved 
for roads and other like objects, and should not be charged with the 
maintenance of dispensaries; nevertheless the number of dispensaries 
increased to 50 in 1895 and to 53 at the end of 1896, including new 
establishments at Kéngting and Sima. 

Peculiar to Upper Burma is the high proportion of admissions to 
hospital on account of eye diseases. These amounted in 1896 to 
about 15 per cent. of the total admissions. 

Gditre is remarkably prevalent in the Shan and Chin Hills, in the 
sub-montane tracts, and the Bhamo and Myitkyina districts, while 
the rest of Upper Burma, like Lower Burma, is almost free from it. 
Malarial fever is much more prevalent in Upper than in Lower 
Burma. To combat this the sale of pice aero of quinine was 
brought into operation towards the close of 1895. Malarial fever 
was by far the most prevalent disease among the patients who re- 
sorted to the civil hospitals. In the year 1895 between one-fifth 
and one-sixth of the aggregate number of admissions for the whcle 
province was due to this cause. The proportion in each portion 
of the province has, however, declined latterly, and Arakan maintains 
its character as the most malarious part of the province. In 1895 
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the mortality from fever alone was nearly one-half of the aggregate 
mortality of the province from all causes, and bowel-complaints came 
next. Under the two heads together there were, in 1895, 56,843 
deaths, the aggregate number of deaths from all causes being 
101,160. It is noticeable, however, that, whereas the mortality from 
fevers is shown as only 7°57 per mille in towns as compared with 
11'08 in rural circles, the ratio of deaths “ from all other causes” 
is nearly twice as high in towns as in rural circles. From this it may 
perhaps be inferred that much of the mortality in rural circles ‘is 
ascribed to fever owing to imperfect diagnosis. 

Six of the dispensaries in Upper Burma provide relief for out- 
patients only. Several of the civil dispensaries are merely annexes to 
police hospitals, the medical officers of which find time to treat the 
sick of the couritry in the neighbourhood of the police post. The 
aggregate number of civil patients, in-door and out-door, treated in 
Upper Burma hospitals, rose in 1895 from 184,320 to 236,529. It 
is a source of satisfaction that the general increase was simultaneous: 
with some rise in the proportion of women and children treated. 
It is noteworthy that in Upper Burma the attendance of in-door 
patients, which had risen steadily from year to year up to 1892, 
‘ from that year onwards fell off slightly, and in 1895 was only 9,932 
as compared with 10,840 in 1892. This falling off is not due to 
’ want of increased accommodation, for the number of beds has been 
raised considerably, and in most of the Upper Burma hospitals is 
now in excess of the daily average number of in-patients. In 1893 
the proportion of in-door patients to the aggregate number treated 
was one to fifteen in Upper Burma, while in 1895 the proportion was 
one to twenty-four. This seems to be due to the fact that in 1892 
and previous years the wards of the civil hospitals were in many 
cases filled with ‘‘ police cases” and sick men of the civil police. 

The number of military police hospitals open at the end of 1896 
was 85, seven less than in the previous year. The year was rather 
more sickly than 1895, admissions to hospital numbering 19,302, 
and deaths 196. On the other hand, the daily average number sick 
(625) was lower than in 1895. The Upper Chindwin was, on the 
whole, the most unhealthy district, and the frontier battalions gene- 
rally were the least healthy. The prevalent diseases were fevers 
(8,800) and dysentery and diarrhoea (1,929). The force enjoyed a 
complete immunity from small-pox. 

At the close of 1895 there were ten_railway dispensaries in Upper 
Burma, and 35,905 patients were treated, none of whom were in-door 
patients. 

The aggregate expenditure on civil hospitals in Upper Burma 
rose from Rs. 1,02,608 in 1892 to Rs. 1,25,307 in 1895. The Im- 
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perial share was Rs. 59,481 in 1892 and Rs. §5,2511n 1895. There 
has been a progressive decline in the share of the expenditure in 
Upper Burma dispensaries thrown upon Government. During the 
three years there was an increase of charitable subscriptions from 
Rs. 7,456 to Rs. 9,807. Subscriptions are devoted exclusively to 
the charitable purpose of providing additional comforts for the sick, 
and care is taken that they are not diverted to meet the ordinary 
expenses of maintenance. In almost all cases the subscription funds 
are administered by medical officers, subject to the control of the 
Dispensary Committees, on which Europeans and natives are asso- 
ciated. 

The following is taken from Mr. H. L. Eales’ 
Report on the census of 1891 :— 

“Compared with other Indian provinces, and even with some of the 
countries of Europe, Burma takes a very high place in the returns of those 
able both to read and write. Taking the sexes apart, it will be seen that, 
although owing to causes which will be referred to hereafter, women fall 
far behind men in Burma in the matter of education, still women are better 
educated in Burma than in the rest of India, though compared with the 
returns of the European countries they fall far behind. ; 

“The following comparative statement shows the average number of 
literates and illiterates in 1,000 of each sex in Burma, in the other pro- 
vinces of India, and in various European countries and English colonies. 
For the purpose of this return those under instruction are classed with 
literates, as the distinction between learners and literates is not preserved 
in most countries outside of India :— 
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LEARNING AND 
LITERATE. 


Education. 


ILLITBRATE, 
Province or country. - 
§ Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. 


Burma one ove tee oes 450 29 550 971 
Upper Burma ... ooo Jes sae 462 15 538 985 
Lower Burma, 1891 oes oes eos 443 38 557 962 
Lower Burma, 1881 eee toe eee 46 36 539 964 
Assam oes ove eee one 7 I 953 999 
Bengal se oes ove Hy 7 3 913 997 
Bomba oe eee soe oes 112 7 888 993 
Central Provinces one ee oes 47 2 953 908 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh ... os 58 2 942 998 
Madras oes ase eee 138 9 862 gor 
Punjab . . 63 2 937 

India . . gI 4 909 996 
Ireland oe 554 501 446 499 
Italy . . . 377 236 623 764 
Austria . eee 52t 407 479 533 
Ceylon ‘ oo eos eee 269 29 731 97 
Victoria oe wee ase eve 755 755 245 245 


New South Wal ove ose «| 688 667 312 333 


PLATE XXXVI. 


Fhoto -Biock, Survey of India Offices, Calcutta, 10a, 
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“The returns of literates and illiterates are not included in the English 
and Scotch census schedules. 

“Tt will be seen that Burma holds a high place in this table and that 
apparently there has been a retrogression in the education of the inhabi- 
tants of Lower Burma since 1881, and that, so far as males are concerned, 
Upper Burma is more literate than Lower Burma. If, however, we show 
literate and learning apart, we find that the high position held in 1881 by 
Lower Burma is in great measure due to the astonishing returns of those 
“under instruction.’ The following statement shows the number of males 
and females in 1,000 of each sex in Upper and Lower Burma divided into 
classes of learning, literate, and illiterate in 1891 contrasted with the 
returns of 1881 in Lower Burma :— 


LkaRNING. LITERATE. TLLITBRATR, 
Province. : 
Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. 
Burma, 1891 _ aes 59 5 391 24 550 971 
Upper Burma, 1891 aad 70 2 392 13 538 985 
Lower Burma, 1891 ose 52 7 391 31 557 962 
Lower Burma, 1881 eee 108 18 353 18 539 964 


“We have only to return to the report of 1881 to find out that the return 
of those under instruction was admittedly incorrect, and this is confirmed 
as much by the disproportion in the return between learning and literate 
in 1881 as by the return of 1891. For instance we find that female scholars 
in 1881 were most numerous in the Kyaukpyu district, yet the ratio of 396 
females under instruction out of every 10,000 enumerated is, as Mr. 
Copleston remarks, curious, since there were only 69 out of the same 
number who could read and write. The explanation given was that the 
words “under instruction” were understood to mean that the parents 
of the child “ intended at some time or other to send the infant to a school 
or monastery.” In comparing the state of education prevailing in Lower 
Burma at the beginning and end of the last intercensal period we must, 
therefore, exclude from our calculations those returned as learning and 
restrict ourselves to the return of literates. 

“ Before discussing in detail the returns in Burma of education distributed 
by age, periods, and religions, it may be considered necessary to explain 
why Burma should hold the position it does in regard to the literacy of its 
inhabitants. Although Upper Burma has been so recently annexed, and 
although it has been brought under the control of the Director of Public 
Instruction within the last two years, a perusal of the Imperial Table IX 
shows that, though in female education it is slightly behind, yet, as regards 
the number of males under instruction and able to read and write, it ranks 
higher than Lower Burma. 

“On this point Mr. Copleston’s report contains a very interesting com- 
ment :-— 

“Tt is worth noting perhaps that it is the districts which (the Birth- 
place tables show) receive large numbers of immigrants from Upper Burma 
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that the proportion of males able to read and write is the greatest. 
‘Théngwa and Thayetmyo stand second and third if the districts are arranged 
either by the proportion of educated men to the total males or eby that 
of persons born in Upper Burma to the total population. It is possible 
that the natives of the Kingdom of Ava, where the péngyts maintain their 
hold with a firmer grasp than they do here, are already on the average 
better educated than the Burmese of the English province.’ 

“Our present census shows how shrewd this remark was. But Mr. 
Copleston omitted to take into consideration the fact that the greater pro- 
portion of immigrants from India which is to be found in the lower province 
is undoubtedly one of the causes of the general state of education in Lower 
Burma not being much higher than that of the upper province. Most of 
our Hindu coolies are illiterate, and the birth-place returns of 1891 show 
that, while in Lower Burma there were 237,589 persons born in India, there 
were only 40,423 persons in Upper Burma who made a similar return. 
Still the fact that Upper Burma can boast of so many males who are 
literate, or are under instruction, proves that there must be a large number 
of indigénous schools there. If we leave out of our calculation the number 
of children under five years of age who are perforce too young to be 
literate, we find that in Lower Burma 510 are either literate or learning, 
and 490 are illiterate, out of every 10,000 males, while in Upper Burma 
532 are either literate or learning, and 468 are illiterate. Here the diver- 
gence is still wider and more in favour of Upper Burma. The explanation 
of these figures must be sought in the returns of the uneducated, distributed 
by the religions they profess. 

“The annexed comparative statement shows the degree of education pre- 
vailing amongst every 1,000 persons of each sex who profess one of the 
five chief religions of the province. A deduction is allowable of all those 
who are under five years of age from the total, as children of this age may 
be presumed, in Burma af least, to be mostly, if not entirely, below school 
age. They are of course included in the return of illiterate ; accordingly, in 
making the comparative statement shown below, in the case of the illi- 
terate the number under five years of age is subtracted from the divisor as 
well as the dividend, and in the case of learning and literate from the di- 
visor only :— 

———e==—eee==EeEeceeeeEeEeEeEeEeS—_e_ee_ee___eee ns ee eee—_ee_eeeee 


ILLITBRATE. LEARNING. *LITERATE 
Religion, Se | 
Male. |Female.| Male. | Female.!| Male. | Female 
Buddhist ar ave 443 970 74 8 2 
Nat-worshippers ... we | 922 997 6 os 
Hindus eee one 757 960 13 8 230 32 
Mussulmans sas | 746 961 25 9 22) 30 
Christians vee on 471 723 79 51 450 226 


‘Amongst males Buddhists are on the whole better educated thar any of 
those who profess the other religions shown in this table. The nat-wor- 
shippers, as might be expected, are the most illiterate, Christians, who in- 
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clude many Karens who have but recently been converted from nat-wor- 
ship, rank lower than Buddhists in males, but show a decided improvement 
in the number of females under instruction and literate. Hindus and 
Mussulmans are next to 2a¢-worshippers the worst educated, but they show 
proportionately a i degree of education than is found in any of the 
pe ofIndia. Thisis due, in the case of Mussulmans especially, tothe 
arge numbers of native Arakanese that have been returned as belonging 
to this faith. But the chief reason is no ‘doubt the fact that a large pro- 
portion both of Hindu and Mussulman immigrants is drawn from the trading 
classes, It stands to reason that voluntary immigrants in most cases are 
not the least enterprising and least intelligent part of the community from 
which they come. Referring to the census report of Lower Burma in 1881, 
we find that the same improvement is noticeable, so that there is every 
reason to believe that this difference in the literacy of our Indian immi- 
grants is not due to the vagaries of enumerators or to the mis-statements 
of the enumerated. 

“The fact that in Upper Burma the proportion of literates is nearly as 
high as, and the proportion of those under instruction even higher than, 
that of the corresponding classes in Lower Burma, is a clear proof that in 
primary education at least, the credit for the superiority of the Burman over 
the native of India is due to indigenous schools. The Director of Public 
Instruction in his report for the year 1890-91 speaks in terms of the highest 
praise of the Upper Burman pdngyt. How liberal-minded and enlightened 
some of these worthy monks are may be judged from the fact that U 
Ayeindama, a poéngyt of Sagaing, ‘made his xpasin (or probationer) become 
a layman in order to undergo training in the Moulmein Vernacular Normal 
School and afterwards, when he had obtained a teacher’s certificate, to re- 
assume the yellow robe and re-enter the monastery as a trained teacher.’ 
Nor is U Ayeindama the only example of this liberal-mindedness and zeal : 
‘U Naka, Gaingdauk, or Abbot, of Ava, was found teaching himself English 
and teaching, in addition, to his pupils that lanyuage, as fast as he proceeded 
with it. U Gunama, of Nabet, and U Adeissa, of Alagappa, of their own 
accord, procured copies of Stilson’s Arithmetic and pressed the Deputy In- 
spector to remain in their kyaung a few days in order to give them lessons 
in fractions,’ ; 

“It must not be supposed that no difficulty was felt by these tolerant 
pongyits in overcoming, not only the prejudices of their fellows, but their own 
natural distrust of innovations. A few influential pdéngyts, resident at 
Mandalay, have shown hostility to this movement ‘There are of course two 
schools, one composed of men who distrust the introduction of new studies 
that may wean the minds of their pupils to follow the new-fashioned ideas, 
The feeling of the péngy? towards the certificated teacher, who teaches a 
system of geography hitherto unknown to Buddhist minds, is not without a 
parallel in England even in the 1gth century. On the other hand, the 
average pongyt is not merely an honest ascetic ; he is, considering his edu- 
cation and environment generally, a shrewd observer. There is therefore 
another school to which men like U aAyeindama belong. To quote Mr. 
Pope’s words ‘ the pongys's see clearly that in their own interests and in the 
interests of their religion their only hope of retaining their power of mould- 
ing the minds of the young and of preventing the people of the future 
growing up more less without a faith, lies in taking advantage of the system 
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of education held out to them, in common with laymen, by the Government — 
in the Educational Department.’ 

“ Though this party is as yet not so influential as the other, there are good 
reasons for expecting that it will ultimately get the upper hand. Patience 
and tact will gradually overcome the not unnatural prejudices of the old- 
fashioned school. Time itself ison the side of the advanced school, and, if 
no attempt be made to force the system of education on those unwilling to 
receive it, the sooner will they turn round and ask for what they now re- 
ject. There is perhaps no more hopeful sign of the future of the country 
than this admirable foresight, which the pongyés in Lower Burma have 
shown before, and which is shown atthe present day by the pongyis of 
Upper Burma. The worst service the conquerors of Burma could render 
the conquered is to take away their religion and give them instead nothing 
but a smattering of English, and Calcutta degrees. Jt is true that in Burma 
we have but few Burman Bachelors of Arts, but thanks to the pongyts 
and to the tact of our previous and present Directors of Public Instruction, 
there is little fear that the péngyts, who have in time past done so much 
to raise the tone of their fellow-countrymen, will be supplanted in their 
self-imposed task. 

‘In Statement Athe distribution per mille of the total population of every 
district and division is shown under the three heads mentioned above. 
As this return does not show the ages of the population, Statement B is 
added as a contrast, as in this latter statement children under the age of 
five are deducted. The district in which amongst the males enumerated 
the largest proportion of literates is found is, strange to say, the Upper 
Chindwin district. This is due to the fact that the Shan States of Kala, 
Taungthut, and Kanti were excluded from the regular census; otherwise, 
had the illiterate inhabitants of these States been included, the return of 
literates would have been proportionately much lower. The districts in 
which education is at its lowest ebb are, as in 1881, the Northern Arakan 
Hill Tracts and Salween. This is only what was to be expected, as the pro- 
portion of Burmans is lowest in these districts. The tables show two 
things, first that education, so far as the males are concerned, is ve 
generally spread over the country, aud, next, that few females outside of 
Rangoon are found among the literates. The cause of this want of educa- 
tion amongst women in a country where they are well-known to take an 
active share in the work of their husbands, not merely as farm labourers, 
but as traders and even as brokers, is only to be explained by the fact that 
since the mass of those who learn to read and write have acquired their 
education in the monasteries, girls, who are not allowed to attend these 
schools, are consequently debarred from enjoying the same facilities for 
education as are possessed by their brothers. 


Female education in Burma is still almost entirely confined to schools, 
managed either by Government teachers or Christian Missionaries. It is, 
however, satisfactory to see that, whereas in 1881 there were only 18 
women returned as literate out of every 1,000, the proportion in Lower 
Burma has risen to 31. The Burmans are becoming aware that education 
is good for women as well as for men, and there is every reason to believe 
that the number of literates amongst women will be much increased at the 
forthcoming census of 1go1. 
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STATEMENT A.—Comparattive table showing the number returned as 
learning, literate, and illiterate out of every 1,000 persons of each 
sex in every district and dtutsion in Burma. 


dro ea) 
a 3 a 
LEARNING. | LirgraTE. | InLirgrate.| | BE 3 5 
2 bo 2 we 
& ew cS 
BEC a 
District. UGE Uae 
sseg/cses 
: 25s 2 
3 | 8 25 BE Seek 
“a E Svat | fo ast 
= roa o o 
Arakan— 
Akyab eee 25 29 17 
Northern Arakan... |... 35 36 
Kyaukpyu aes 38 2 18 
Sandoway ees 35 2 at 
Total ase 28 VII vV 
Pegu— 
Rangoon oes 48 32 a1 1 
Hanthawaddy ...| 52 7 5 
Pegu oe] 63 12 2 2 
Tharrawaddy ...} 84 6 9 
Prome jas 93 13 4 12 
Total ..| 70 I I I 
Irrawaddy— a 
Théngwa vel 45 3 4 
Bassein wet 39 1 8 
Henzada ose 67 8 if 
Thayetmyo wel 74 : 4 5 
Total ..| 53} 51 430. il I 
Tenasserim— i, <s ; 
Amherst sie 261 
Tavoy see | 329 
Mergui oes 266 
Toungoo ie 342 
Shwegyin was 348 
Sulween wee 
Total 


Northern division— 
Mandalay 
Bhamo 
Katha 
Ruby Mines 
Shwebo 


Total ot 
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STATEMENT A.—Comparative table showing the number returned as 
learning, literate, and illiterate out of every 1,000 persons of each 
Sex tn every district and division in Burma—concluded. 


o> rm | ug >o 
| Go's coQS 
* en 
Learmine. | Lirgrats. | Iucirgrats.| 3% 26 
{ She Sao 
a | ess | 35s 
District. 3 a5 {3 ig ; 
Sses|sszs 
BVZES|czes 
Sgat] So ac 
oO oO : 
Central division— 
Yeu ast 33 
Sagain Ag 20 
Lower Chindwin ... 3t 
Upper Chindwin ... 24 
Total. VII 
Southern division— 
Myingyan ae 24 
Pakékku fee 31 
Minbu oo 21 
Magwe oe a1 
Total. VI 
Eastern division— 
Kyauksé wae 27 
eiktila oe 27 
Yamiéthin aes 27 
Pyinmana 14 
Total VII 
=e 
Lower Burma me g62 | 
Upper Burma 985 
Burma 971 
Lower Burma in 1881 964 
{ 


In Statement A the districts are graded in the order, firstly, those in 
which there are proportionately most male, and next those: in which there 
are most female literates. Upper Chindwin holds the first place in the 
former grade because the non-Burman element in the district was not in- 
cluded in the regular census. Pegu, Théngwa, Prome, and Thayetmyo 
rank next; then come Tharrawaddy, Hanthawaddy, Henzada, Minbu, and 
Ye-u. There are fifteen districts, eight of which are in Upper Burma, 
which contain more than 4oo literates out of every 1,000 males. There are 
33 out of the 36 districts of Burma which contain more than 20 per cent. 
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of literates out of the total male population. The remaining three districts 
are Bhamo and the Hill Tracts of Northern Arakan and Salween, where 
the proportion of Buddhists to the total population is very low. It may be 
said that Buddhism and male education go hand-in-hand, and the number 
of male literates found in a district depends on the number of Buddhists, as 
compared with other religions. 

In female education we find that Rangoon, which, owing to the number 
of illiterate Hindu cooly immigrants in it, only ranks twenty-first on the list 
of male literates, is easily first in the list of female literates. This is due 
to the following reason:—There are comparatively speaking few women 
in Rangoon, and a very large proportion of these are Christians, amongst 
whom female education is more common than in any other religion. 
Moulmein, which was first in 1881, is no longer ranked as a district, 
its identity being lost in Amherst. Pegu holds the proud position of 
being second, alike in the extent of female as of male education. This 
is due to the efforts of the Missionaries, who have laboured here very suc- 
cessfully. Mandalay ranks next, owing its place no doubt to the large 
European community. In Théngwa, Hanthawaddy, Toungoo, Shwegyin, 
Bassein, and Tharrawaddy the presence of Christian Missions explains 
the position held by these districts. 

The accompanying Statement B is a variation of Statement A, in that it 
shows the proportion of literates, learning, and illiterates distributed by 
1,000 of the population of each sex, after deducting all children under five 
years of age, who may be supposed, in Burma at least, to be under the age 
at which they are sent to school. No such return was prepared in 1881; 
hence no comparison can be instituted. 


STATEMENT B—Comparative Table showing the number returned as 
learning, literate, and illiterate out of every 1,000 persons of each sex 
in every district and division in Burma, deducting those who are under 


- five years. 


LgarnineG. LITERATE. ILLITEBRATSB. 


District. ry ; é 
- & 
c E a 5 
= a = im 
i — —— 
Arakan— 
Akyab ate eee 302 20 670 978 
Northern Arakan ... 54 1 946 999 
Kyaukpyu ae to 397 17 559 979 
Sandoway -_ ove 349 13 610 983 
Total aes 323 18 645 979 
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STATEMENT B.—Comparative Table showing the number returned as 
learning, literate, and slliterate out of every 1,000 persons of eacn sex 
in every district and division in Burma, deducting those who are under 


five years—continued. 


District. 


Pegu— 
Rangoon town 
Herthawaddy 
egu 
Tharrawaddy 
Prome 


Total 


Irrawaddy— 
Théngwa 
Bassein eee 
Henzada es 
Thayetmyo ove 
Total 


Tenasserim— 
Amherst 
Tavoy ass 
Mergui oe 
Toungoo oo 
Shwegyin tee 
Salween ace 


Total 


Northern division— 
Mandalays 
Bhamo ées 
Katha oe 
Ruby Mines 
Shwebo eee 


Total 


Central division— 
has sae 
gain ies 
Lower Shindwin wee 
Upper Chindwin ,,. 


Total 


LEARNING. 


Lirerats. ILLITERATE. 
| ¢ ; | 4 
Sigidy|é 
= he = X, 
390 171 559 793 
§27 43 414 949 
563 59 365 926 
545 33 357 1 
540 | 28 352 957 
518 SI 402 936 
552 47 396 945 
440 36 514 956 
534 |! 32 388 963 
537 | 22 377 974 
511 36 427 957 
304 34 | 661 960 
385 25 568 969 
306 22 662 974 
397 42 515 947 
407 37 543 957 
53 5 942 995 
339° 33 614 960 
486 64 456 947 
187 6 765 992 
361 17 589 979 
238 10 731 989 
480 9 434 989 
432 31 508 964 
523 5 347 994 
475 14 459 984 
433 482 ggt 
612 tl 293 987 
486 10 428 933 
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STATEMENT B.—Comparative Table showing the number returned as 
learning, literate, and tlliterate out of every 1,000 persons of each sex 
in every district and divisionin Burma, deductiny those who are under 
five years—concluded. 


LEARNING. LITERATE. ILLITERATE. 
. | | 
District. | é 6 3 
3 a 0) 3 3 Ss 
iG] E GI E cs E 
= rom = a = i 


Southern division— 


Myingyan ie we} 83 1 
Pakékku oe | 80 1 
Minbu aes we. | 103 3 
Magwe Se es | 107 3 
Total vee] OT 2 
Eastern division— 

Kyauksé és ww | 63 2 
eiktila nee «| 96 1 
Yaméthin ase «| 86 3 
Pyinmana see ve | 70 3 
Total «| 82 2 

Total, Lower Burma we | 60 8 
Total, Upper Burma oe | 81 3 


Total, Burma we | 68 | 6 


The accompanying Statement is a development of the idea which un- 
derlies Statement B. As we have already discussed and laid out in detail 
the extent of education in the various districts of Burma, there is no 
necessity to go into such local detail in this statement. Accordingly the 
population is taken by divisions and not by districts. 


‘ 


STATEMENT C.—Comparative Table showing the number of those returned as learning, literate, and tlitterate out 
of every 1,000 persons of each sex at each age period. 
SS ————— aE 
O—I4. 15—24. 25 AND OVER, 


Learning. | Literate. | Illiterate, Learning | Literate. | Illiterate. | Learning.| Literate. | Illiterate. 


By divisions. 


| 


8 

3 

= 

| | 

Arakan... | 641 5 895 
Pegu 177 | 25 | 742 
Irrawaddy... we | INQ | 12 803 
Tenasserim wise 83 | 11 866 
Northern ... veel 143 | 12 61} 9} 796 
Central... | 165] 3' 59] 3] 776 
Southern ... | 1557 31 431 4] 802 
Eastern... wel 1591 4 37 | 3| 804 


Total, Lower Burma... 


—nnene| ramen | cee | —nttntnineenns | emer | erates | weeeemneneens | mpage 


121 
Total, Upper Burma...) 156{ 5 | 48| 5| 796 
Total, Burma... | 134 
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Amongst males we find that learners and illiterates, as might be expected, 
are most numerous in the stage period. In the 2nd age period everywhere, 
except in Arakan and Tenasserim in Lower Burma and the Northern and 
Eastern divisions of Upper Burma, literates are in the ascendant and learners 
had already begun to dwindle. In the 3rd age period, while illiterates are 
nearly as numerous as in the 2nd age period, literates, reinforced by those 
who were learners in the previous age period, are now still more numerous. 
The fact that there are still a few learners over 35 years of age is one that 
will call for explanation. This anomaly was noticed during the abstraction 
of the figures from the census schedules and the entries were accordingly 
verified as far as possible. The return of learners over 25 years of age was 
due to the fact that those entered as such were either grown men or women 
in mission schools, or #pasins in monasteries, who, with somewhat unneces- 
sary modesty, had returned themselves as under instruction. 


Amongst women the course of education follows the same lines as regards 
the age periods as that followed by male education. The table is interesting 
as it shows that, if we deduct the inmates of missions and the probationers in 
monasteries, education in Burma usually ceases soon after the end of_the 
first age period, o—14. 

‘‘ Mr. Copleston, in his report of 1881, closes his chapter on education 
with the following suggestive remarks :— 


“Tt is impossible to decide whether the education of the people as a 
whole is declining or advancing. In some parts of the country the former 
would appear to be the case. The influence of the péngyts is undoubtedly 
decaying, and probably with this weakening of their hold on the people 
will come a falling off in the attendance of the boys at the syaung for 
instruction. If the Burmese are to continue as well educated as they are 
at present, the Government schools and lay schools will have to grow in 
numbers to make up for the loss of monastic teaching.’ 

* * * * # 


“The following comparative statement, which exhibits the number of 
Buddhists returned as learning, literate, and illiterate out of every 1,000 of 
each sex of the population in Lower Burma is the best answer to this 
question :— 


LEARNING, LitTgrRaTs. 


ILLITERATE. 


Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. 
1881 ‘ 382 16 499 967 
1891 429 29 513 965 


“If we make allowance for the mistake in the return of those under in- 
struction in 1881, or, better still, confine our attention to the return of 
literates, it will be seen that education is not retrogading amongst the 
Buddhists of Burma. It is clear that, even if the pongyss are losing their 
influence, their place is being taken by lay schools. We may then rest 
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assured that, when the retutns of the census of rgot are compiled, we 
shall find that Burma, instead of having lost ground, will have advanced 
still further, and that a still larger proportion, both of males and females, 
will be found amongst the returns of the literate.” 

It was not until 1890 that the Education Department took action 
in Upper Burma. In the previous year the Director of Public In- 
struction had made a tour through Upper Burma, and an Inspector 
of Schools had registered and examined such schools as were suita- 
ble for aid under the Grant-in-aid Rules. In this way it was ascer- 
tained that there were in 1890 in Upper Burma 684 public schools 
with 14,133 pupils and 1,664 private schools with 8,685 pupils. It 
is worthy of remark that of these schools 29 were Mahomedan, and 
that there were 176 schools for girls, in which upwards of 2,000 
pupils were taught. The first Inspector in Upper Burma had charge 
of all the seventeen districts, In 1893 there was-a re-arrangement : 
Pyinmana and Yaméthin were assigned to the Eastern Education 
circle; Magwe and Minbu to the Central circle ; and the Upper Bur- 
ma circle included the Mandalay and Sagaing divisions with 

‘ Myingyan, Pakékku, Kyauksé, and Meiktila districts. 


For the special supervision and encouragement of indigenous 
rimary education in monastic and in Jay schools, each circle of 
inspection is divided into sub-circles corresponding with one or 
more of the civil districts and each sub-circle is placed under a 
Deputy Inspector or a Sub-Inspector of Schools. Every school is 
classed as “‘ public” (1) in which the course of study conforms to 
the standards prescribed by the Local Government or the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, (2) which either is inspected by the Education 
Department, or presents pupils at the public examinations held by 
the department, by the Calcutta University, or by the Education 
Syndicate of Lower Burma. An indigenous school is a school 
established and managed by natives of Burma or India and con- 
ducted on native methods. It may be a monastic or a lay school. 
The monastic schools conducted in monasteries by Buddhist monks 
are a special feature of Burma; they are attended by boys only. 
The lay schools are frequently open to both boys and girls, and 
there are also schools for girls only. There are nine standards of 
instruction and the classes in schools correspond with these stan- 
dards. The first two are lower primary; the next two upper pri- 
mary; the fifth, sixth, and seventh are lower secondary or middle, 
and the last two are upper secondary or high. The classification 
of schools into high, middle, upper primary, and lower primary 
depends upon the highest class which the school contains. The 
ninth standard is the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. 
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The Vernacular schools are those in which English is not regu- 
larly taught. They are almost all indigenous schools and they do 
not teach beyond the seventh standard. 


An institution is considered to be under public management 
when it is under the direct management of Government, or of offi- 
cers or committees acting on behalf of Government, or of local 
committees constituted by law. Schools under public management 
receive no grants-in-aid ; schools under private management may be 
aided or not ; if they are “ public schools,” they are generally aided, 
but in any given year they may fail to earn grants. In Upper Bur- 
ma all educational grants are paid from Imperial funds ; there is no 
cess as in Lower Burma, and, with the exception of Sagaing and 
Mandalay, Municipal Committees pay nothing to schools. 

There are two systems of aid, one for indigenous and one for 
non-indigenous schools. The non-indigenous are for the most part 
established by Missionary societies. 

The Grant-in-aid Rules which apply to non-indigenous schools 
were last revised in 1890. The manager of a school who applies 
for aid under these rules has first to show that he complies or will 
comply with certain rules about the qualifications of teachers, the 
rates of fees, the admission of pupils, accommodation, and discipline. 
The school is then put on the register and is eligible for grants 
of five kinds, namely—. 


(i) results grants for each pupil who passes an examination ; 

(11) boarding grants for each pupil supplied with board and 
lodging on the school premises ; 

(iii) special grants to supplement private expenditure on 
building and furniture ; 

(iv) supplementary grants bearing some proportion to the total 
expenditure on the school; 

(v) fixed grants, 


The first three classes of grants need no explanation. The 
fourth class is given to newly established schools, in backward dis- 
tricts, or schools attended by uncivilized tribes. Fixed grants were 
introduced in 1890. ‘They are given only to schools whose per- 
manent character has been established, are tenable for two years at 
a time, and are calculated on the average earning by results for 
three years. All grants are subject to the condition that the total 
given to one school must not exceed the amount contributed during 
the previous year from private sources. Attendance grants and 
grants for partial passes are no longer given. 

There is a special set of standards for indigenous schools, similar 
to those for Anglo-Vernacular schools, but not going above the 
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Seventh Standard. Indigenous schools are maintained by Burmans, 
Karens, Mahomedans (Bengalis, Hindustanis, and Madrassis), 
and Tamil Hindus. In order that an indigenous school may be 
inspected and may earn grants it must have,— 


(i) a working session of at least four months ; 

(ii) an average attendance of twelve pupils; 

(iti) at least four pupils who are able to read and write their 
vernacular as judged by Standard I]. 

Aid is given in the form of— 
(i) results-grants ; 
(ii) salary-grants for certificated assistant teachers ; 

(iii) special grants to certificated managers who may esta- 
blish independent schools, towards the initial cost of 
equipment ; 

(v) salary-grants for certificated teaching managers ; 

(vi) special salary-grants for Karens ; 

(vii) special results-grants for girls. 


Salary-grants are given to enable indigenous schools to secure 
qualified teachers. They are not intended to be permanent, but 
are given to start the schools. Ordinarily they last for three years, 
are then reduced by half, last for two years more, and are then 
withdrawn. The certificated teacher is sometimes paid by the 
Municipal Committee or District Cess Fund (in Upper Burma by 
the Department), and sometimes he is paid half by the manager. 
Certificated teachers who establish schools and reduce assurances 
of local support may be paid under clause (v) a salary of Rs. 30 
the first year, Rs. 20 the second year, and Rs. 10 the third 
year, besides getting grants in other forms. After the third, or in 
exceptional cases the fifth year, this form of aid ceases. The 
Karen teachers’ salary-grant rules have recently been revised. 
They now provide for two grades of teachers, who have respective- 
ly to pass the Primary and Secondary Vernacular Teachers’ tests ; 
an average attendance of only fifteen pupils is required. The 
results-grants for girls are 50 per cent. higher than for boys. 

There are two Normal Schools, one at Akyab and one at Moul- 
mein, both managed and maintained by Government. The Moul- 
mein School has both Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular depart- 
ments. The Akyab schocl has a Vernacular department only. 
Normal schools are maintained in two aided girls’ schools for 
training school-mistresses. From the 1st January 1893 the pos- 
session of a teacher’s test certificate has become indispensable 
for an appointment as a teacher in a Government or Municipal 
School, and from the 1st January 1896 aided schools were required 
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to employ certificated teachers. The course for the teacher’s 
test extends over three years, and a period of practical teaching is 
exacted before the final certificate is given. 


Reference has already been made to the existence of special 

; rules for the education of Karens. Till 1890 

Soul oa of grants to Karen schools were payable at 50 per 

cent. above the ordinary rate. Karens, how- 

ever, have so rapidly come to the front in education, that in three 

districts only, namely, Tavoy, Mergui, and Toungoo, are they any 

longer considered backward and needing extra payment. Chin 

and Kachin schools are paid at the higher rate. Owing to the 

heavier cost of keeping up schools for Europeans, grants are paid 

at double the ordinary rates. In addition to this the Government 
provides the following forms of aid :— 


(1) A fixed number of monthly stipends tenable for three 
years, awarded annually in each division of Lower 
Burma for the maintenance and education of orphans 
at approved institutions. 

(2) A fixed number of boarder stipends tenable for three 
years, to enable poor parents to send their children 
to boarding schools, 

(3) A fixed number of apprentice stipends tenable by ap- 
prentices at approved workshops. 

The above ee are awarded by the Boards at Rangoon, 
Moulmein, and Akyab, respectively, under fixed rules. No stipends 
are paid except on account of children who are actually under in- 
struction. The stipends are tenable subject to good behaviour and 
progress. 

The examinations held in the provinces are of two kinds— 

(1) University. | (2) Provincial. 

The University examinations consist of the Entrance, F. A., and 
B. A., and are conducted by the Calcutta University. 

The Provincial examinations are conducted by the Education 
Department and by the Educational Syndicate of Lower Burma 
respectively. The former conducts the examinations of Standards 
I—VI and Standard VIII in Lower Burma and all the Standards 
from I to VIII in Upper Burma. 

The Educational Syndicate conducts the following examina- 
tions :— 

(1) Myodkships in Upper and Lower Burma. 

(2) Of Advocates in Upper and Lower Burma. 

(3) Thugyiships in Upper and Lower Burma. 
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(4) Seventh Standard in Lower Burma. 

(5) Teacher’s Test in Upper and Lower Burma. 

(6) Clerkship Test in Upper and Lower Burma. 

(7) Entrance Test for clerkships in Upper and Lower Burma. 

(8) Burmese by elementary, lower, and higher standards 
for non-Government servants in Upper and Lower 


Burma. 


_ Under recent orders the examinations in all subjects but English 
in Standards I—VI1 inclusive are to be conducted in a recognized 
vernacular, the questions being set and answered in that vernacu- 


lar. 


Government 
scholarships. 


The scholarships now consist of — 


(i) Higher University 


(ii) Middle University 
(iii) Lower University 


for Upper and Lower Burma. 


(iv) Middle English 
(v) Upper Primary scholarships for Upper Burma only. 


The following table gives the details :— 


SSS ne = 


Bs 
os 
= 
Designation. e 2 
von 
2 
Es 
5 
Zz 
Higher Uni- 4 
versity. 
Middle Uni- 
versity. 


14 


Place of tenure. To whom open. 


eriod of tenure 


years. 


| Entrance 


| P 


2 {Any College in the| Students educated in Bur- 
Province affiliated| ma who have passed the 
tothe Calcutta Uni-| F.A. examination and 
versity to the B. A.| who are under 22 years 
Standard. of age. 


2| Any College in the | Students educated in Bur- 

Province affiiiated| ma, who have passed the 

to the Calcutta Uni-| F.A. examination and 

versity to the B.A.| who do not hold Univer- 

Standard or F.A.| sity scholarships, and that 

Standard. student educated in Bur- 

ma who has passed the 

Examination 

first in order of merit of 

the students presented 

| from the Province and 

who is under 20 years of 
age. 
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a wg aa | 
Oa Fan te | 
Designation. =| 5 > re | Place of tenure. | To whom open. 
u > 4 
Ss = is 
Es & |=e 
p= 2 oo” 
4 = a 
Rs. 
Lower Uni- I 32 | 2 | Any College in Bur- | Students educated in Bur- 
versity. ma affiliated tothe} ma who have passed the 
Calcutta University | Calcutta Entrance Ex- 
to the F.A. Stan-| amination and are under 
dard. 20 years of age. 
Middle Eng- 28 8| 2, Any High School in | Students who have passed 
lish. the district or divi-| the Seventh Standard 
sion, to which the] ( English ) Examination, 
scholarship is allot-} gaining scholarship 
ted. marks, and are under 14 
and 16 years of age re- 
spectively. 


. ! na moaees whe have passed 
Upper Pri- (| 40 Anglo- 3/ 3 : the Fourth Standard Ex- 
mary (Up- | | Vernacu- | In any Angio- amination, obtaining 


per Burma | lar and 40 Vernacular scholarship marks, and 


Seventh Stan- 


only). Vernacu- are under 14 and 16 
ba 3| 5 [J dard School. | years of age respect- 
ively. 


In addition to the above, a limited number of special scholarships 
are annually awarded to students of medicine. Those for engi- 
neering have been discontinued. The medical scholarships are 
awarded to men and women, and are tenable in the Calcutta Medi- 
cal College. Those for men are open to candidates of Burmese 
and Indo-Burmese origin only, who have passed the F.A. Examina- 
tion and are not over 22 years of age. The value of each scholar- 
ship is Rs. 60a month. Selected candidates have to sign a bond 
that they will duly attend and complete the full course, and, if re- 
quired, enter Government service as an Assistant Surgeon after 
passing the examination for the L.M.S. degree. Those for women 
are open to female candidates of any nationality domiciled in Bur- 
ma, who have passed the Entrance examination, possess a know- 
ledge of Burmese equivalent to the Seventh Standard, and are under 
21 years of age. One scholarship a year is awarded, and is tenable 
for three years in the Calcutta Medical College. The scholarship 
is of the value of Rs. 40a month, with a free passage between Ran- 
goon and Calcutta once a year during the vacation. A lower grade 
of Medical scholarships is tenable at the Madras Medical College 
for Hospital Assistants. Candidates must not be below 15 or above 
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19 years of age, and must have passed the Seventh Standard Anglo- 
Vernacular examination. The scholarships are tenable for four 
years. The first year, during which the precollegiate course is 
taken, is spent in the province, and a scholarship of Rs. 20 is paid. 
The three subsequent years are spent in Madras,. and a scholarship 
of Rs. 40 is paid. Each scholar has his passage to and from Mad- 
ras paid once a year during the vacation. 


The ‘Educational Syndicate awards from funds in its keeping 
St. Barbe, Bigan- three scholarships a year of Rs. 10 each to women, 
det, and Gilbert tenable for one year at the Dufferin Hospital, 
scholarships. Rangoon. These are known as St. Barbe scholar- 
ships. They also award two scholarships of the value of Rs. 300 
a year, tenable for five years, in the Calcutta Medical College, to 
candidates, male or female, who are domiciled in Burma, have a 
fluent colloquial knowledge of Burmese, and have passed the First 
Arts Examination if male, and the Entrance Examination if female, 
candidates. These are known as the Bigandet scholarships. The 
Gilbert scholarship is tenable on the technical side of the Rangoon 
College by a selected student,who has passed the Seventh Standard 
Anglo-Vernacular Examination. Till the technical side is opened 
it is tenable in any approved workshop. 


The survey schools of Upper and Lower Burma are now under 
the control of the Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture, and are worked under the Upper and 
Lower Burma survey school schemes, which provide a certain num- 
ber of scholarships tenable in the survey schools of the province. 


Forty apprentices’ stipends are tenable at the Insein Railway 

; Workshops, 20 for Europeans and Eurasians, 

Burma State Railway and 20 for Karens and Burmese. These ap- 
Workshop apprentices. ° : 

prenticeships are tenable for five years and are 


Survey schools. 


worth monthly— 


Rs. 
First year “a eee a we | :12 
Second year is tes ons oe 15 
Third year ee oes sea we = 20 
Fourth year see nae oes we 28 
Fifth year 40 


New pupils are on probation for six months, during which Karen 
and Burmese students are paid Rs. 12 a month by the Education 
Department. 


The Text-book Committee, under the presidency of the Director 
of Public Instruction, chooses and prepares text-books, English and 
Vernacular, for the use of schools in the province. The Committee 
consists of the Commissioner of the Pegu Division, an Inspector of 
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Schools, and the Principal of the Rangoon College, as ex-officio 
members. The other members are appointed by the Chief Com- 
missioner, The Committee is assisted by an Editor of Wernacular 
Text-books and by a certain number of translators. 

There was some opposition at first on the part of some leading 
Buddhist ecclesiastics in Mandalay to secular education, which 
caused for a time a decrease in the number of Primary Schools 
classed as public institutions. In 1892 there was a large de- 
crease in the number of pupils in Mandalay, Shwebo, Sagaing, 
Lower Chindwin, Myingyan, Kyauksé, and Magwe districts ; 
in Katha, Bhamo, Ruby Mines, and Upper Chindwin the decrease 
was very small. In the remaining districts there was an increase. 
Gradually, however, the prejudice and hostility died out, and the 
younger pongyis are now ready enough to co-operate with the 
officers of the Education department and to order the studies in 
their monastic schools according to the Government Code. In 
1895-96 the number of indigenous schools in Upper Burma rose 
from 2,123 to 2,394, and the number that received aid from Gov- 
ernment rose from 533 to 892, and it was noted that the advance 
was most conspicuous in Mandalay and Sagaing districts. 

In the Administration Report for 1896-97 it is noted that 
“the feature of the five years’ progress has been the development 
“of Middle Vernacular education, and the Lieutenant-Governor is 
“neither surprised nor disappointed at the small improvement in 
‘the number of high schools. There were twelve of these institu- 
“tions in 1892-93 with 3,894 pupils. The fact that in five years 
‘only one school and 218 pupils have been added renders it easy 
‘to understand the difficulty of obtaining a supply of students for 
“university examinations * *® * The tendency of pupils and 
“parents to look upon Standard VII as their final goal will be 
“ partially combated by the requirement of higher standards for the 
“higher grades of Government employment, but imperfectly edu- 
‘‘cated men can still earn fairly high salaries as clerks and the im- 
“provement will be slow. * * * It is not to be expected that 
‘the lay village school-master’s method of teaching should ordi- 
“narily be in conformity with the departmental standard, and very 
‘‘few of the managers of indigenous schools are certified. Pro- 
‘ gress in this direction has been, and probably will for some time 
“ continue to be, slow. The want of reliable text-hooks in Burmese 
“has been severely felt, but is being supplied.” 

In Primary education, in spite of a falling off in the number of 
schools and pupils, the number of passes by the primary standards 
has increased in every district in Upper Burma, except Bhamo, 
Myitkyina, and Shwebo. 
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oe first Patamabyan Examination in Pali was held in June 
1896. 

The scheme at the start met with some opposition on the part 
of the leading monks in Mandalay, but the results have been very 
encouraging. 

Education amongst the Chins in 1897 was confined to two 
schools of the American Baptist Mission, one of which was estab- 
lished in that year. Education amongst the Kachins made little 
headway. They object to coming down to the plains, and there are 
no qualified teachers to visit their villages except the American 
Baptist Missionaries, who have also established schools for Shans 
in Rangoon, Hsi Paw, and Mong Nai. 
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GLOSSARY. 


{ S=Shan. C=Chin. 


pieshie ; } dictionary. 

Achethk, florid design ; used of a waist- 
cloth or paso. 

Ahmaya,a delegate or envoy sent 
on a special mission; like the 
Chinese wer-yiian. 

Ahma-ye, writer of royal decrees. 

A-hmudan, soldier, soldiery. 

A-hmu-ye, military officer. 

A-hwun, official. 

Akyauk, for akauk, commission. 

Akuny-daw-ye Htana, Revenue De- 
partment. 

Akun-daw, revenue. 

A kyat, section-commander, non-com- 
missioned officer. 

A kyi, chief man. 

Aky:-daw, Steward of the Household. 

Akyt-sa-ye, clerk to the Steward of 
the Household. 

Alé-nandaw, Central Palace. 

Amat, Minister. 

Amat-ch6k, Chief Minister. 

A mein-daw, Royal order. 

Ametn-daw-hkan, receiver of a Royal 
Patent. ; 

Amein-dawya, official appointed by 
letters patent ; advocate. 

Ameindaw-ye, clerk of the king. 

Amwe-pyet, failure of inheritance. 

Amyauk wun, Director of Ordnance. 

Anauk-taga-hmu, turnkey of the 
Women’s Gate. 

Anauk wun, Warder of the West 
Gate of the Palace. Frequently a 
mere title, the holder of which 
rendered other service. 

Anauk-wun sa-ye, clerk to the Gov- 
ernor of the Western Gate. 

Anauk-y6n sa-ye, clerk of the West- 
ern or Women’s Court. 

Anaung sa-ye, a clerk of the Revenue 
Court in Mandalay. 


Ch=Chinese. 


K=Kachin.]} 


Anu-nyata hk6n, lit., a permitted 
arbitrator, an arbitrator appoint- 
ed by mutual consent. 

A pyodaw, Maids-of-Honour. 

Asx, Itt., share. 

Asu-cha, share. 

Asu-ponthe, lit., share-fixed. 

Asut, local cesses, or taxes. 

Atht, Government servant of the 
Reserve. 

A tht, village common lands. 

Athi sa-ye-pyt, clerk to the Minis- 
ter of Supply. 

AthOn-sa-ye, Clerk of Supply: Su- 
perintendent of Works. 

Ath6n-wun, Director 
Works. 

Atwin-sa-ye, clerk to a Minister. 

Atwinwun, Secretary or Privy 
Councillor. 

Aung-lauk, a species of bean, poi- 
sonous unless soaked in water 
before cooking. 

A-we-wun, Provincial Governor. 

A-we-yauk, Marshals of the Court, 
Royal messenger. 

A yadawm, royal land. 

Ayat-gaung, chief man of a quarter. 

Baho-st,The Great Drum of the Palace 

Bahosin, the campanile on which the 
great drum was mounted. 

Bahoyin, v. Bahosin. 

Bala, check design in silk weaving. 

Ban, flat shallow basket. 

Baw-di, a species of banyan (ficus 
religtosa). 

Bayingan, Viceroy : the Regent in 
Burmese times, 

Bedin, the Vedas, the sacred books; 
the pronouncements of the 
Vedas : religious superstition. 

Betthet, betk-thetk, a blessing with 
consecrated water; the ‘anoint- 
ing” ceremony of the coronation. 

Bilu, ogre. 


of Public 


ii 


Bisana, an astrological division of 
time. ; 

Bo, military, an officer ; the leader of 
a band, separate, or with others. 
Bobabaing, ancestral or private land. 

Bo-gyt, bo-gy6k, Commandant. 
o-hmu Min, a military title, Gen- 
eral Officer, usually applied to the 
Chief Officer in the Shan States. 

Bo-shu-hkan, the afternoon levee 
when military officers were re- 
ceived, /i#. ‘(to suffer the gaze of 
Military Officers.” 

Bw sadan, the Roll of Titles. 

Bwet, glaze. 

Byanma Min, the King of Burma. 

Bye-tatk, the Privy Council: it ad- 
ministered especially the finances 
of the country and controlled the 


army. 

Byén, ruby-earth. 

Changtung (K.), intermediary. 

Chattak (Att), umbrella. 

Chauk-myo wun, Governor of the Six 
Districts. 

Chaung, stream. 

Chaw, glaze. 

Dagaba, a pagoda. 

Daing, an area under one jurisdic- 
tion; the banker of a gambling table. 

Daing, a measure of length, from 
two to three miles. 

Dating, official. 

Datng-baw, v. sub Daingpaw. 

ire lands abandoned through 
flood. 

Daing-thugyt, headman of a juris- 
diction. 

Daing-wun, Commander 
datng regiment. 

Dani (tin-le), cane-sugar. 

Dat, relics of the Buddha: the ele- 
ments. ‘ 

Dattaw, the Sacred Relics of Buddha. 

Dayaka, almsgiver. 

Deittén, the Book of Omens. 

Dewa, Spirits of a higher order. 

Dha, sword. 

Dhakauk, hoe. 

Dhama-u-gya, \and acquired by right 
of first clearing. 


i 
n 


of the 
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Dhammathat, \egal maxims ; Insti- 
tutes. The body of Buddhist law. 

Dhot#, the Indian loin-cloth. 

Obkkhtta, pauper ; person exempted 
from taxes for various reasons, 
chiefly infirmity. - 

Dugék, the outer garment of a 
monk, worn over the shoulder. 

Duttya, second. 

Duwa, a Kachin chief. 

Ein(g)-saung-nat, Spirit-guardian of 
the house: Zar. 

Ein-she-min, Heir- Apparent. 

Ekathi, a Buddhist monk's outer 

_tobe—larger than the thin-gan. 

Erawng Mét K'rak (Wa), forked 
sticks, showing buffaloes’ sacrificed. 

Gaing-dauk, abbot, in charge of 
several monasteries. 

Gaing-gy6k, the senior abbot of the 
neighbourhood. 

Gaing-6k, abbot. 

Galén, a griffin. 

Garuda (Pali), a galdn (q. v.) 

Gdtha, incantation. © 

Gaung, headmau. 

Gaungbaung, the 
head-dress. 

Gyat, a round flat piece of wood 
used in weaving. ’ 

Gyat-thwa, a weaver’s shuttle. 

Gy, large. 

Haz (S.), upland or dry cultivation. 

Haw (S.), palace of a Sawbwa.. 

Haw (Zayein Karen), hostel. 

Héng, (Shan), headman. 

Hentha, the ruddy sheldrake, the 
national bird of Pegu. 

Hkam, (S.), lit. gold; commonly used _ 
as a Name. 

Hkamauk, bamboo spathe sun-hat. 

Hk6én, Arbitrator. 

Hkunbo-tein(g), Bailiff of the Civil 
Court; Akunbo dues he collected. 

Fle, boat. 

Hlethin Atwinwun, Minister of the 
Navy. 

Hlethin Bo, Commodore of the Fleet. 

Hlut, Great Council of State. 

Hlutdaw, v. Hut. 

Hmannan-daw, Crystal Palace. 


Burmese man’s 


GLOSSARY. 


Hmaw-saya, magician. 

Hmyaung-gaung, 
inspector of irrigation channels. 

Hmyawdwin, open cuttings, in ruby- 
mining. 

Hnttmyo-wun, Governor of the Two 
Districts. 

Hnyt-hkin, lit. accompanying 
arbitrator, amicus curiz. 

Hpaung-(daw), (Royal) barge. 

Hpaung-wun, Admiral of the Fleet. 

Hpet-htén hman-taung, divination 
by leaf. 

Alpée-wan, the Shan cycle. 

Hpyin, cotton cloth. 

sang, a Shan district official, often 
called a Sein. 

Htaméng, a Shan official, control- 
ling a méng, or district smaller 
than a Héng’s. 

Htao-méng, (S.), elder, the earliest 
form of Ataméng. 

Htauk-taga, drop-windows, kept up 
by a prop. 

Htaungwun A-she-pyin: Taun g- 
pyin: Myauk-pyin. Anaukpyin: 
Assistant Magistrates of the east, 
south, north, west exterior. 

Htaung-hmu, Htaungsacht, gaoler. 

Ati, umbrella, esp.the umbrella that 
crowns a pagoda. 

/nba-se, the madder plant. 

Indaing, tract of ¢n jungle. 

Indén, a wooden vessel in which 
areca nuts are trodden to give 
them a good colour. 

Fitakds, Episodes in the life of the 
Buddha. 

Fhum, the Indian word for the hill or 
dry cultivation called taungya by 
the Burmese and 4a# by the Shans. 

Kadaw, homage, to do homage. 

Kadaw-pwe, levée. 

Kadaw-sa-ye, clerk of the Warrant of 
Precedence, 

Kado-hka, ferry-due. 

Kaung,a tractof country divided into 
si, trom which the Burmese cavalry 
regiments were recruited. 

Kaing, elephant grass. 

Kaing, garden lands. 


bee 


123 


Kaing-twet, perquisite, /t¢., boldi ng. 


Hmyaung-pyt, | Kala, foreigner. 


Kalaga, curtain. 

Kalawun, Agent for foreign resi- 
dents; consul. 

Kaletk, the white seed of a shrub, used 
by the hill tribes for embroidering 
bags, waist belts and bodices, 

Kalett v. Kaletk. 

Kalén v. Gal6n. 


| Kalpa, the present World-Cycle of 


Buddhism. 

Kan-daing, controller of the reser- 
voirs. 

Kang (S.), village headman. 

Kan-éks, controller of the irrigation 
tanks. 

Karawatk, the carrying bird of Vish- 
nu: the Garuda. 

Kathin-myaung tatkso, officer in 
charge of the Hiutdaw expense 
chest. 

Kattu, junk. 

Kauk-chet-kyt, a fee levied in civil 
suits. 

Kauk-gyt, late-rain paddy. 

Kaukiat, mid-season paddy, 

Kaukti, hot-weather paddy. 

Kaukyin, early-rain paddy. 

Kaung, rice-liquor. 

Kaung, the lump of metal obtained by 
smelting iron ore in Pang Ling. 

Kaung-ye, rice-spirit. 

Kava, an astrological division of 
time. 

Kayaing, Division. 

Kayaing-wun, District Governor. 

Kemméng (S.), Heir-Apparent. 

Ken, the reed-organ of the La'hu. 

Kinwun Mingyt, Lord Commissioner 
and Castellan of the Guard-stations. 

Ke (S.), village headman. 

Keun-daw-mye, aterm applied by Dr. 
Richardson to Burmese loafers in 
the Shan States. 

Kha (K.), river. 

Kiang (Ch.), river. 

Kinméng (S.), village headman: a 
literal translation of the Burmese 
Myoza, ‘ town-eater.’ 

Ko, nine. 


iv 


Kén-hpet, lit., trade-partner. 

Koysn, novitiant in a monastery. 

Kosin (C.), the Supreme Being. 

Kumlao (K.), democratic. 

Kumsa (K.), villages with hereditary 
chiefs. 

Kunbo, fee; quittance. 

Kunya-gaung, Page of the Royal 
Betel. 

Kusumba, an opium emulsion drunk 
by the Rajputs. 

Kwetche, excluded, applied to dha- 
ma-u-pya lands. 

Kwin, block of cultivation. 

Kyamatng, Heir Apparent. 

Ry Dae-iane, (Kachin), butcher. 

Moan calcias treatise. 

Kyaung, a monastery. 

Kyaung-mtku, an unidentified tree. 

Kyaung-taga, builder of a monastery. 

Kyedauk, a bamboo stoup. 

Kyem-ming, the Shan Kem-ming 
or Heir Apparent, written as pro- 
nounced. 

Kyiwun, Overseer of the Granaries. 

Kyolan, a patent issued to soldiery. 

Kamae +, Gentlemen-At-Arms. 

Kyun, island. 

La-byt-gyaw, 
month. 

Lamaing, Crown prediaf slaves, land 
worked by Crown slaves. 

Lamaing-sa-ye, Registrar 
Royal Slaves. 

Langots, (Hind.), loin cloth. 

Lajetye-saing, Tea Chamber. 

La-san, the waxing of the month. 

La-sék, the waning of the mouth, 

Lédaw, royal land (irrigated). 

Leipbya, butterfly. 

Le-myo Wun, Governor of the Four 
Districts. 

Le-sa-ye, itrigation-clerk. 

Lesé-ngasé, The Forty, Fifty. 

Letpet (lapet), pickled tea. 

Letsaung-y6n, the Gift Chamber. 

Letsaungyu-tatkso, Controller of the 
Gift Chamber. 

Letswda, Gentleman-At-Arms. 

Letthama, carpenter. 

Let-thondaw, Page-in- Waiting. 


. 


the waning of the 


of the 
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Lettin, lit. placed in the hand ; a fee 
levied in civil suits. 

Le-y6n, irrigation office. 

Linkin dha, the long Kachin sword. 

Léng (S.), great. 

Lu-dwtn, caves in ruby-bearing lime- 
stone. 

Lungyt, the men’s waistcloth. 

at ical a re-entrant into secular 
1 ’ 

Lutwet, a deserter from the Sacred 
Order. . 

Maha, great. 

Mahkadan Wun, Buddhist Ecclesias- 
tical Censor. 

Maha-yasawin, the Great Chronicle, 
Burmese Royal Annals. 

Ma-lwé (lit., not easy), a wicket-gate 
or postern. : 

Maung kyaw, to flog with beat of 
gong. 

Mayin, dry-weather paddy. 

Meé-ga-le, a plant from which a blue 
dye is obtained. 

Meé-gyi, the Ruellia-indigofera or 
indigo plant. 

Methila, a female mendicant. 

Mibaya, Queen. é 

Min, King. 

Mingala, propitious. , 

Mingala Linga, the Ode of Happiness. 

Min-gyi, Commissioner. 

Min-mye, Royal land. 

Mintaya-gyt, a Royal title, especial- 
ly applied to King Mindén. 

Mintha, Prince. 

Min-thamt, Princess. 

Mi-twe (K.), medium, 

Mo-gyo, an alloy of gold and brass. 

Mong (S.),a town or circle of villages. 

Myamma, Burmese. 

Myaxk, north. 

Myaung, trench. 

Myedaing Wundauk, Assistant Sur- 
veyors. 

Myedaing, Survey Officer. 

Mwe-daw, the Sacred Hair of Buddha. 

Mye-hkun, land-receipts. 

Mye-nan, Itt. the Earth Palace, the 
central Palace of the Kings of 
Burma. 
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Myin-gaung, Captain of Horse. 

Myin-sa-ye, Adjutant of Horse. 

Myin-sa-ye-gyt, Clerk to the Master 
of the Horse. 

Myin-si, a cavalry officer. 

Myinsu-gyt Wun, Commandant of 
the Cavalry Brigade. 

Myintat-bo, Captain of Cavalry. 

Myin Wun, v. Myinau-gyt Wun. 

Myosa, v. myosa. 

My osa-ye, town clerk, bailiff. 

My otaga-bo, Captain of the City Gate. 

Divciita-kmn, turnkey of the City 
Gate. ; 

Myothugyi, headman of a town or cir- 
cle of villages. 

Myowun, Governor of a City or Dis- 
trict. 

Myoza, ruler of a sub-State or one 
of the Smaller states; also gener- 
ally, applied to all officials who 
drew their salary from the reve- 
nues of a town or district. 

Mythun, a hybrid between the buf- 
falo and the cow. 

Na (S.), lowland. 

Nadaw, bell. 

Naga, a dragon ; as adj. Faery. 

Nagata, gold-inwrought ; cloth. 

Na-hkan, lit., receiver of the Royal 
Commands; a subordinate Bur- 
mese official in the Shan States. 

Na-hkandaw, King’s Messengers, 
Pursuivants. 

Nakat, constellation. 

Nak-hkat, v. Nakat. 

Nam (S.), river. 

Name, name. 

Nan, the totem-sign of the day of 
the week on which one is born. 

Nat, Nat-dewa, a Spirit. 

Natgyt, chief Spirit. 

Nat-kadaw, Spirit-medium. 

Nat kun, Spirit-shrine. 

Nat-min, chief Spirit. 

Nat-ék, ruler of the Spirits, a me- 
dium. 

Nat-saw, a Spirit-medium. 

Natsaya, Spirit adept. 

Nat-shin Yan-naing, lit., Lord of 
Spirits ; victorious. 


Natsein, green-faced Spirits of the 
Air ; malevolent. 

Natsin, Spirit-shrine. 

Natsingén, Spirit-shrine. 

Nat-tha, Spirit. 

Nat-thami, Spirit Princess. 

Nat-than, ode to the Spirit. 

Nat thitbin, Spirit tree. 

Natwun, Lord of Spirits. ‘ 

Nauk-lwe, a basket carried at the 
back of the neck. 

Nayt, a division of time: one-sixtieth 
of a natural day. 

Netkhban, Nirvana. 

Ne-6k, township officer. 

Neyachathwe-thaukgyt, Usher of*the 
Court ; Apparitor. 

Nga-b6n-tazk, Gentleman-At-Arms, 

Nga-myo Wun, Governor of the Five 
Districts. ee 

Nga-pein,a kind of fish, usually called 
a sardine. 

Nga-pi, salted and pressed fish; fish- 
paste. 

Woes ist., the Five Places. 
gayet, v. Ngayat. 

Ngé, small. 

Ngwe-kun-hmu, a Shan official; the 
administrator of one of the small 
States in the Myelat, 

Ntba, madder. 

Not (S.), little. 

Nyaw, the Morinda exserta. 

Nyaung-bin, banyan. 

Nyi-la-hkan, to give audience. 

Oz2, Controller. 

Pad, a division of time. 

Pakéndan, a pedlar; /st., one who 
carries on the shoulder. 

Paletksa, the “ eater’’ of Paleik village 

Palin, throne. 


: Pa-6k-ch6k, Governor. 


Parabatk, note-book. 

Paso, the Burmese man’s waistcloth. 

Patama, first. 

Patama-byan, ist,, to rehearse at the 
Patama Examination in the Bud- 
dhist scriptures; one who has 
passed this examination. 

Pauk, entrance. 

Paung-(daw), (Royal) barge, 
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Pawa,the Burmese woman’s silk ker- 
chief. 

Powa, v. Pawa. 

Pawmaing (Burmese form of Shan 
pawmiéng), headman. 

Pawmiéng (S.), elder; village head- 


man. 

Paya, pagoda, Buddha. 

Paya-kyun, pagoda-slave. 

Paya-taga, builder of a pagoda. 

Payeth, prayer. 

Paytt-pén, heaps of manure spread 
on the hill fields. 

Pe,a superficial measure, 1°77 18acres. 

Pinin, steersman. 

Pénin thugyt, coxswain, v. penin. 

Pe-gyt, a species of bean. 

Péyin, early peas. 

Pitaka (Bitaghat), the Canonical 
writings. 

Pitaka-tatk, Monastery library. 

Po, insect. 

Péngyi, a Buddhist monk. 

Pénna, a Brahmin. 

Péngzo, old clearings overgrown with 
jungle. 

Pran, an astrological division of time. 

' Pweé, a festival, a dramatic perfor- 
mance. 

Pyathat, the spire of 
sacred building. 

Pyaw-tha turintha, door-keeper. 

Pyettta, gnome. 

Pyi, measure. 

Pyt, country. 

Pyinsama, fifth. 

Pyt-so, Governor, 

Rahan, monk. 

Rahanda, an artya, an ascetic who 
has attained the fourth of the 
paths that lead to Nirvana. 

Rathi, a holy man, a hermit. 

Rishi, v. Rathi. 

Sa, dit., to eat. 

Saba-gyi, paddy-bin. 

Saba letkpya, lit., paddy butterfly, 
the Spirit of the Rice-fields, 

Sadaw, Member of the Great Coun- 
cil of the Buddhist Order. 

Sadétta, fourth. 


Saga-bin, the champak. 
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Satng-gyék-kyt, a fec levied in civil 
suits, 

Satngya-hkan, a village headman 
appointed in the absence of one 
of the, hereditary family. 

Salang (K. ), headnian. 

Salwé, baldric, the Burmese equiva- 
lent for the Brahmanic cord. 

Samghas, communities. 

Samshu, rice spirit. 

Sanad, patent. 

Sangkyan (S.), the New Year. 

Sanwin, turmeric. 7 

Sao maha (S.), /¢t., Great Ruler. 

Saung, building. 

Savai, goblet, 

Sawbwa, the Ruler of a Shan State. 

Sawn (K.), spirit. 

Saya, teacher. 

Sayadaw, a Buddhist elder. 

Sa-ye, clerk. 

Sa-ye-dawgaung, head clerk. 

Sa-ye-dawgyt, Clerk of the Council ; 
Assistant Secretary. 

Sa-ye-gyt, Chief clerk. 

Sé-ein-gaung, ten-house headman. 

Se-gyi, controllor of the weirs. 

Sérk, a quarter pe. 

Sekku, paper. 

Sekhusa, a writing. 

Sakya v. Setkya, a celestial weapon. 

Sele, lit, weir-paddy. 

Setkya, magic. 

Shrkho, to make obeisance. 

Shins, probationers of the Buddhist 
Order. 

Shin-pyu, to admit a novice into the 


monastery. 

Shwe, gold. 

Shwed(h)a-b0, Colonel of an Infantry 
Regiment. 

Shwe-hmu, beadman; the special 


term was applied in gold-produc- 
ing tracts. 
Shwe-pyt-so, lit., “ Officer of the Gold- 
en Country ;” Alderman of the city. 
Shue-pyt-go, v. Shwepyt-so. 
Shwe-tatk, treasury. 
Shwe-tatk Mingyt, Master of the Mint 
Shwetath sayin, lit., Treasury roll. 
Sé, a riding. 


Se grt drum, 
Stkké, a provincial official. 
Sikvra, spire. 
Simt-d6n hmu, \amp-lighters. 
Stn-hna-maung, a plant, not identi- 
fied. 
Sin-hpyu, white elephant. 
Sin-ath6n-wun, Officer in charge of 
the Royal Elephants. 
St-sa, lands held by troopers on a 
service tenure. 
Si-sa-ye, Adjutant of a Cavalry Regi- 
ment. 
Sittan, Official List. 
Sweedaw, Sacred Tooth of Buddha. 
Ta, a measure of length, equiva- 
lent to 1,000 cubits. 

- Tabindaing, lit., unmarried ; esp. the 
unmarried daughter of the Kings 
of Burma. 

Taga-det, lit, the entrance; a fee 
levied in civil suits. 

Taga-ni, the Red Gate; the gate op- 
posite the palace spire. 

Tagéndaing, the long pole with 
streamers set up in Buddhist 
monastery precincts. 

Taz, (S.) Shan. 

Taik, a group of monasteries. 

Tathkthugy!, circle headman. 

Tatng, a measure of length v. dating. 

Tan, toddy-palm. 

Tarama-hkan, v. Tayama-hkan. 

Tasaung, V. tasaung. 

” Tatbo-hmu, v. Tat-hmu. 

Tat-hmu, captain. 

Tatmyo, fortified town. 

Tat-thuyeé, regiment. 

Taung, hill. 

Taunghmu, v. Htaung-hmu. 

Taungsa, a Karen official, a Myosa 

(g. v.) 

T as ngsa-chi v. Htaungsa-chi, 

Taungwin-hmu, Warden of the south 

wall (v. Win-hmu). 

Taungzingén-mye, see Vol. II, p. 444. 

Taw, jungle. 

Taw-gée, forester. 

Taw-dk, Forest Ranger. 

Tayama-hkan, Puisne Judge. 
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Taya-thugyt, Civil Judge; Chief 
Justice. 

Tay6k(B.), Chinese. 

Tasaung, a seven-tiered pavilion. 

Tasaung pyathat, a shrine; alsoa 
kind of plant. 

Tazé, disembodied spirits. 

Tazé, a field on the margin of a river. 

Thabye, the Eugenta tree. 

Thagya, a superior order of Spirits 
inhabiting the second of the 
Lower Celestial Worlds. 

Tha-le-san, specially prepared rice, 

Thamadt, assessor. 

Thami-ka-nya, virgin, 

Thamada-min, President. 

Thanakha, the Murraya panicelata ; 
the fragrant paste made from the 
bark of this tree. 

Thanat-wungyit, Director 
ance. 

saad Sa Thandaw hkan, aher- 
ald. 

Thandaw-sin, Equerry. 

Thandaw-zin, v. Thandwesin. 

Than-leat (than-lyet), a two-edgéd 
sword, 

Thansin, clerk. 

Thantatkso, an official of the Byé-trk, 
the Interior. 

Thathameda, the household tax. 

Thathana-baing, Grand Superior of 
the Buddhist Order. 

Thein, a sacred pavilion. 

Thein-su, lands acquired by con- 
quest. ‘ 

Thenat-6k, lit, rulers of the guns; 
a circle official. 

Thenat-sa-ye, (military) Adjutant, 

Thet-daw-she, lit. long life. 

Thidin-hmon, the red mealy pow- 
der that covers the capsules of 
the Rottlera tinctoréa. 

Thindaing, a smock. 

Thin-gan, the Buddhist monk’ 
low robe. 

Thinganet, the Hopea odorata. 

Thingyan, the Burmese New Year. 

Thinkaya-natin, Convenor of a 
Synod. 


of Ord- 


S yel- 


Taya-sa-ye, Clerk of the Civil Court, | 74#n-thenat-bo, provincial official, 


coe 
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Thinthenat-6k, (military) company- 
commander. 

Thin-thenat-sa-ye, (military) acom- 
pany clerk. 

Thitgaung, forester. 

Thit-kauk-saung, lit., bark-blankets. 

- Thitst, wood oil. 

Thittaw-wun, Conservator of Forests. 

Thitya, the Gordonia Floribunda. 

Thén-myo Wun, Governor of the 
Three Districts. 

Thudama, the Grand Council of 
the Buddhist Order. 

Thu-gaung, lit., worthy. 

Thugyi-cha mye, land within the al- 
lotment of the thugy?. 

Thugyt-paung-mye, mortgage, of 
land at the disposal of the headman. 

Thugyt-sa, lit., thugyi-eaten. 

Thugyi-yaung-mye, sale of land at 
the disposal of the headman. 

Thu-ngu, an official. 

Thunsaing, an official. 

Thuye, a regiment ; /st., brave. 

Thwe-thauk-gys, (military) company- 
commander; /17., great blood- 
drinker. 

Tslanka, a fabulous bird. 

Tindan yan-hmu, door-keeper. 

Trisul, See Vol. il, page 400. 

Tset-kay (v. Stkke). 

Tulut sankyaw, a palace. 

Tumsa (K.), seer, 

T’u-ssu (C.), the name given by the 
Chinese to Shan chieftains. 

Twinlén, borings in alluvium. 

Twinsa-yo, hereditary oil-well digger. 

Twinza, well-digger. 

aoa. friar of the Buddhist Order. 
lyin-hmu, uyin-6k, Manager of the 
gardens. 

Wa, the Buddhist Lent. 

Was-n t-nwe-pyu, bamboos of dif- 

ferent species. 

Wa-gyut, the close of Lent. 

Wat, monastery. 

Wa-win, the beginning of Lent. 

Waw-léng, the New Year’s feast 
among the La’bu. 


Win, the city wall. 

Win-daw-hmu, Captain of the 
guard of the City Wall. 

Win-hmu, Warden of the Entrance. 

Wing (Wying) (S.), town. 

Win-y6n, lit., entrance court. 

Wun, Wun-gyt, Governor. 

Wundauk, Under Secretaries of State. 

Wundauk-Mingyt, v. Wundauk. 

Wunsa, land, the appanage of the 
District Governor. 

Wunsa-ye, Clerk to the Governor. 

Wut-mye-wun, Director of Pagoda 
lands, 

Wuttakan, lands appropriated to 
the upkeep of pagodas. 

Yagu, boiled rice, see Vol. II, p. 104. 

Ya-the, devotee, ascetic (v. Rishz). 

Yasa Bolen (yasa-palin), throne. 

Yasawin, Chronicles. 

Yasawindaw, the Royal Chronicles. 

Yasawtn-gyt, Great Chronicle. 

Yasawut, criminal. 

Yazawut-6k, head constable. 

Y2, mounted man; horse-soldier. 

Ye-hle, war-boat. 

Yé-myein, itt. enjoyers of strife, 
soldiers. 

Ye-nandaw, water palace. 

Ye-tagén, war flag. 

Ye-thabin, water festival. 

Yeum-daw (Y6n-daw), court-bouse, 

Yoma, a main range of hills. 

Y6n, court. 

Yoya, hereditary. : 

Yuzana, a Burmese measure of 
length, 13 English miles. 

Ywa-gaung, subordinate _ village 
headman. 

Ywa-6k, rural guardian. 

Zat,a me a an episode in the life 
of the Buddha. 

Zat-pwe, dramatic performance. 

Zayat, rest-house. 

Zayat-ytt, the headman ofa village 
of pagoda slaves. 

Zedt, the stupa; the true pagoda. 

Zo (C.), clan, 

Zén-byet, to come to an end, 
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Hsen Wi (Thein-ni). It is situated close to the village of Mang Maw, which 
is noted for its manufacture of rice-husking stones, and contained in 1892 
four houses with a population of thirteen, all of them Chinese. The houses 
were built in the midst of their poppy-fields, of which they have over an 
hundred acres. They also grow about thirty acres of hill-rice. 


A KWAI TSAI.—Called by the Shans Sén Kwai, a Chinese village on the 
eastern side of the Salweea, in the Kokang circle of the Northern Shan 
State of Hsen Wi(Thein-ni). It is situated about three miles south-east of 
the Singhsang ferry and about 2,400 feet above it. The villagers work the 
raft at the ferry and go down to take parties over, which is a sufficient 
proof of the little use that is made of this ferry. In 1892 there were fifteen 
houses in A Kwai Tsai, with a total population of seventy-seven. They 
cultivate hijl-rice, maize, and Indian-corn, as well as a good deal of poppy. 
Opium here is, however, somewhat dearer than in Kokang village, the rea- 
son for which is not apparent, unless the difficulty of communications in the 
circle and a short local crop could account for it. The price in 1892 was 
Rs. 11 the viss. 


A-KYE.—A village on the Irrawaddy in the Myitkyina district, with 
fourteen houses of Lakhum Kachins. Steamers cannot touch here owing 
to the rocky shore. The population was estimated in 1890 at 84. . 


A-KYE-BAN.—A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of 
Pakékku district, with a population of 336, according to the census of 1891, 
and a revenue of Rs. 600. 


A-KYE-KADIN.—A village in the Saw circle, Laungshe township, Yaw- 
dwin subdivision of Pakékku district, with a population of 120, and a revenue 
of Rs. 240 in 1897. 


A-KYI.—A village in the A-kyi circle, Laungshe township, Yawdwin sub- 
division of Pakdkku district, with a population of 204, and a revenue of 
Rs. 420 in 1897. 


A-LAUNG.—A revenue circle and island village in the Pa-thein-gyi 
township, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district. It had a population 
of 276 at the census of 1891. The circle has six villages, inclusive of 
A-laung, which is situated nine miles north-west of headquarters. It paid 
a land revenue Of Rs. 394 and a thathameda-tax of Rs. 1,160 in 1896-97. 

A-LAUNG.—A village of 109 houses, situated on an island five miles from 
Sagaing, in the Sagaing subdivision and district. . : 

A-LAUNG-GWE.—An island village in the A-laung revenue circle of the 
Pa-thein-gyi township, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district. It lies 
nine miles north-north-west of headquarters. 

A-LE-BAN.—A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of Pakékku 


district, with a population of 138, according to the census of 1891, and a 
revenue of Rs. 350. 


A-LE-BO.—A circle in the Myingun township of Magwe district, includes 
the villages of Kyaung-6n, Ma-gyi-daw, and Ma-gyi-gén. 

A-LE-BON.—A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of Man- 
dalay district, south of Kyat-gén. It has 160 houses, and its population 


amounted in 1892 to §25 approximately. The villagers are cultivators and 
coolies. 
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beauty, he made her his Queen. He continued his march by land to the 
village of Kye-ba-dén, and there one evening whilst in camp he saw a dog 
chasing a hare, but the hare instead of running away turned on the dog, 
and the dog took to flight. This strange sight led him to build his palace 
and court-house at the village and to name it Kyi-ba-yén. (It is now called 
Kyi-ba-dén.) 


“ Every three years Ba-tha-gywai paid tribute to the King of Paukkan, and 
after his death to his son and successor until Sawmunit came to the throne, 
when he refused to pay tribute. This angered Sawmunit so much that he 
collected a large force and marched against Ba-tha-gywai, and surrounded 
him and his followers in their palace at Kyi-ba-yén. Ba-tha-gywai, nothing 
daunted, mounted his elephant Nga-yan-aung and advanced against Sawmu- 
nit with beat of drum, and routed him and his army. Sawmunit then re- 
solved to get possession of the elephant and the drum. To this end he 
employed certain wise Brahmans to go to King Ba-tha-gywai and ingratiate 
themselves with him. This they did, and in time persuaded the King to 
cover the drum with another kind of skin, and to cut off the elephant’s tusks. 
On hearing this Sawmunit again attacked and this time defeated Ba-tha- 
gywai, who fled to Salun, but finding himself closely followed he and his fol- 
lowers threw themselves into the Chindwin river and were drowned, and 
after death became nats.” 


A-LON-GYI.—A village in the Let-ya-ma circle, Myaing township, Pakék- 
ku subdivision of Pakékku district, with a population of 123, according to 
the census of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 430 for 1897-98. 


A-MA.—See Katha. 


AMARAPURA.—A subdivision of the Mandalay district, with an approxi- 
mate area of 304 square miles. It encircles the town and suburbs of Manda- 
lay and is bounded on the north by the Madaya subdivision, on the east and 
south-east by the hills of the Maymyo subdivision, on the south by the 
Myitngé river, which separates it from the Kyauksé district and from the Ava 
township of the Sagaing district, and on the west by the Irrawaddy 
river. 


The subdivision includes the Amarapura township with an approximate 
area of 106 square miles, and the Pa-thein-gyi township with an approxi- 
mate area of 198 square miles. 


Most of the subdivision presents traces of having been at one time sub- 
merged ; the remains of shell-fish abound everywhere, 


Geology. particularly in the Pathcingyi township. 


(1) The chief river is the Myit-ngé, the natural boundary of the subdi- 
vision: it flows in a very tortuous channel and has a 
generally westerly direction, till it debouches on the 
Irrawaddy at Ava on the left bank, and Tha-bye-dan on the right. It is 
navigable by pern-gaw (long, narrow, flat-bottomed boats of about a foot 
draft) in the cold and hot seasons; and in the rains, when the river is 
swollen, by large boats such as ply on the Irrawaddy; even the largest 
steam-launches and small river steamers can then navigate the river. 


(2) The Me-o creek, an inlet of the Irrawaddy in the south-west of the 
Amarapura township, bifurcates about a mile inland into two branches, one 


Rivers. 
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(28) Nyaung-byu-gan, in the U-yin-daw circle. 

(29) Nga-taik-in, in the Ngé-do circle. 

(30) Okpo-gyin, in the Ywe-gyu-bauk circle. 

(31) Osa-gyi-in, in the west of the Letpanzin circle. 

(32) Pindwin-in, in the We-gyi Sin-ywa circle. 

(33) Pén-ye-gan, in the Ywe-gyu-bauk circle. 

(34) Po-min-gyaw-gan, in the Ywe-gyu-bauk circle. 

(35) Pabbé-in, in the A-thi-bén-o circle. 

(36) Péndaw-naing-ngan Myit-sut, an inland stream filled Ly the floods of 
the Myit-ngé and Irrawaddy. 

(37) Pé-hlaw chaung, in the west of the Tha-ya-gin circle. 

(38) Shawbyu-in, in the Ywe-gyu-bauk circle. 

(39) Sauk-chén, in the Péndaw-naing-ngan circle. 

(40) Shwe-baw-gyun-in, in the Tat-kyi circle. 

(41) Shan-in, in the A-thi-bén-o circle. 

(42) Shan-ga-le-tén basin, in the Shan-ga-le-gyun circle. 

(43) Se-dé chaung, in the Shan-ga-le-gyun circle. 

(44) Tha-bye-yan-in, in the Mi-gyaung-det circle. 

(45) Ta-bya-ya-in, in the Mi-gyaung-det circle. 

(46) Taung-in, in the Naya-gan circle. 

(47) Taung-shwe-in, in the Myo-thit-sado circle. 

(48) Ta-laing-gan, in the Ywe-gyu-bauk circle. 

(49) Tein-bin-in, in the A-thi-bén-o circle. 

(50) Ti-laing-in, in the west of the A-thi-bén-o circle. 

(51) Tasé-gan-in, in the A-thi-bdn-o circle. 

(52) Ta-lin-in, in the A-myauk-bén-o circle. 

(53) -Taung-tha-man lake, a large sheet of water lying to the north of the 
circle of that name. 

(§4) Tat-kyi-in, in the Tat-kyi circle. 

(55) The-gan-in, in the Pdn-daw-naing-ngan circle. 

(56) Ta-lin-gyi-in, in the Ta-lin-gyi circle. 

(57) Tat-chaung, in the Kyi-myin-daing circle. 

(58) Tamdék-so-gan, in the Tamék-so circle. 

(59) Ta-dwe-gyin-in, in the Tamdk-so circle. 

(60) Wetlu-in, in the A-thi-bén-o circle. 

(61) Wun-bé-in, in the north of the Kyi-myin-daing circle. 

(62) Yanbo-in, in the Naya-gan circle. 

(63) Ywe-gyu-bauk chaung, in the Ywe-gyu-bauk circle. 

(64) Ywa-thit-kan, in the U-yin-daw circle. 

(65) Zi-byu-gan, in the Letpanzin circle. 


The tamarind tree marks the site of a village, inhabited or deserted, as 
surely as the cocoanut does in Bengal and along the east 
coast of India, but it also grows along the highways near 
the old capital, while the palmyra palm particularly marks the monastery. 
Tari palms are found almost everywhere, but they thrive best on the higher 
lands. Bark and fibre yielding trees abound, and are much valued. Bam- 
boo of,all kinds, from the huge reed whose knots may be used for growing 
young plants to the dwarf grass-like species, are abundant wherever there 
are tracts of jungle. Thatch grass is found in the south of the Amarapura 
township along the streams and water-courses and wherever the land is 


Trees. 
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Among the new roads which have been built since the annexation are the 
roads which lead from Mandalay south-east to Kywe- 
napa, and from Tamédk-so to ‘Ténbo on the Mandalay and 
Kywe-napa roads. The usual means of communication in the subdivision 
are the village cart-tracks, but during the rains access to certain parts, 
especially to the villages of the Shan foot hills, is difficult. Boat communi- 
cation along the river-banks and the inlets which come under flood during 
the monsoon is easy. . 


There are seven public bridges of considerable interest in the Amara- 

Bridges pura township ; two of them are of brick; none were built 

Bes. by Royalty. oe were constructed by wealthy traders 

or officials, or with public money. They are now all more or less in need of 
repair, but were originally substantial and costly structures. They are— 

(1) The brick viaduct or causeway spanning with arches the A-than creek, 

and connecting Ta-gun-daing and Taung-myin; it was built by.the Pakan 

Mingyt, the Pakan-gyi Myoza, who was the 7Aénat-wun or Minister of Ord- 

nance in King Mind6n’s reign. The length of the viaduct is about 800 

yards. 


(2) The brick causeway built by the merchant U Shwe-daung across 
Taung-tha-man lake to the east of Amarapura; it formerly connected old 
Amarapura with the large village of Taung-tha-man, south of the lake. Its 
length is about 1,000 feet. 


(3) The Myo-saye (town clerk) Maung Bein’s high wooden bridge, usu- 
ally known as the U Bein Tada ; it is about 1,000 yards in length, and runs 
along the highway between new Amarapura town and the villages to the 
south of the Taung-tha-man lake, which the bridge spans. It is said to have 
cost abouta lakh of rupees. The bridge is an instance of ill-acquired wealth 

ut to a good purpose, for the town clerk, a Mahomedan, was an agent and 
ollower of Maung Bai Sat or Bhai Shahib, the infamous Mahomedan favou- 
rite of Pagan Mn, aman who was guilty of many atrocities and responsible 
for many of the King’s most extravagant and vicious excesses. The bridge 
is very useful ; in the rains, when the country is inundated and impassable, 
it is the only direct means of communication between Mandalay and Amara- 
pura and the south of the subdivision. 


The material at hand is almost sufficient to construct a new bridge and 
ample to repair the old one thoroughly. 


(4) The A-thi-bén-o, a high wooden bridge, spanning the Sa-gyin-wa inlet of 
the Taung-tha-man lake ; it was built at considerable cost with public money. 
In the rains this bridge is the only means of communication for foot passen- 
gers with the villages to the immediate south of Amarapura. It iseabout 
600 feet long and is still in serviceable condition, but needs considerable 
ee There is sufficient material to construct a new bridge on economic 
ines. 


(5) The Letpanzin, a high wooden bridge built by public subscription, over 
the Ywe-gyu-bauk creek ; it was designed to keep open the communication 
in the dry weather between A-thi-bén-o and Letpanzin, and the other villages 
in the south of the township. 


(6) The Sa-gyin-wa, a high wooden bridge over the Sa-gyin-wa creek ; it 
was formerly the highway between Amarapura and the villages to the 


Communications. 
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of the teeth. Stout cotton threads are used to form the teeth of the closed 
comb. These combs are hung at their respective ends by sliding looped 
cords resting on a round bar, usually a piece of bamboo laced across the 
top longitudinal bars of the main frame. Beneath the Anaé is a latitudinal 
cross bar on which are placed two pedals (che-nrn) for the feet of the ope- 
rator: the toe-ends of those are connected by cords with the combs, to 
enable the weaver to alternate the two series of threads of the warp by 
alternately pressing the pedals with his feet. 

Placed in front of the combs and nearer to the weaver is a third frame 
(the lek-hhat or yin-thwa, pronounced ya-thwa) like the combs, with twice 
as many spaces as each Anat has, to permit of all the threads of the warp 
being passed through the interstices of the teeth. These are made of very 
fine slit bamboo. This third frame, which is employed for pressing the 
threads of the weft close together, is suspended at its ends by cords made 
fast to an independent cross bar placed over the two top longitudinal bars 
of the main frame. 

Finally there is the shuttle (/dn), the body of which is made of a hard 
black wood (yz-datk) or, if large and for white and cotton fabrics of simple 
patterns, of the almost equally hard red wood (fa-dauk). The spindle is 
manufactured out of hard bamboo. A hundred of the former cost three 
rupees, and one of the latter costs four annas. An entire weaving frame 
with all appurtenances costs about ten rupees. ‘Ihe preparation for work 
is as follows :— 

The threads for the warp where the weaver sits are looped on to the 
roller (/erk) and, after passing through the interstices of the prcente comb 
(the /ek-khat or yinthwa), pass alternately through the lifting and depres- 
sing combs (Ama?s), then from under the farther roller (/ezR) round it, and 
over the top of the cross bar and roller at the farther top part of the frame, 
till they reach the top bar above the weaver's head, where they are gathered 
into a bunch and secured to a piece of wood made fast to the top bar over- 
head to allow of the worker paying out the warp thread as the fabric grows 
and is rolled up on the roller in front of him. 

The seat is a rough bench, usually made of a moveable loose plank 
with two holes, let into projecting parts of two upright posts fixed into the 
ground, 

There are four main classes or designs :— 

(1) The da/a of thirty-seven patterns ; 

(2) The a-cherk of thirty ; 

(3) and (4) The gazk and the saé, of one pattern each, but varied ac- 
cording to the number of colours employed. 


(A) The Ja/a comprises— 


(1) The Saung-daw-batk. ; (9) Nadt-an-gwe. 
(2) The Le-bwin-saing. ' (.0) Pa-detn-stn. 
(3) Paung-du-sin (11) Anit-ka-dwe. 
(4) Paung-bo-paung-ma. | (12) Saung-daw-ku. 


(5) Ye-sin. (13) Shwe-do-yo. 

(6) Ta-gyaung-hto. | (14) SAwe-bo-nan-thein. 
(7) Lawka-dat. (15) Shwe-bo-hteik-tin. 
(8) Na-d?. (16) Zein-hko-sin, 
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of Ta-gun-daing, in the south and south-east of Amarapura town. Some of 
the pottery is very good and of artistic shape, and a large trade in pots and 
tiles is carried on with Mandalay and Sagaing. None of the pots are 
glazed, as the art of glazing is unknown in the locality. The tiles manu- 
factured are flat and light, about six inches by four, and hooked at the ends 
in opposite directions so that they may fit on to one another. 


The ¢hathameda was in Burmese times the chief tax, and was assessed 

; and collected as elsewhere. State lands (2ya-daw) were 

_Revenuein Burmese assessed at one-fourth of the value of the crops raised, 

Ge and this varied from four rupees for poor to as much 

as thirty rupees for alluvial soil. State lands are now assessed at acreage 

rates, according to the class of soil and kind of crops. The acreage rates 
were introduced in 1896-97 for the first time. 

Private lands (405a-batng) paid only an irrigation water-tax of two rupees 
a pé (about 1°75 acres). 

The fisheries, gardens, ferries, bazaars, and wharves were leased, and an 
octroi was levied on all cocoanuts, plantains, and sugar-cane, at two rupees 
for every boat-load imported into Mandalay from Kyauksé, Sagaing, Amara- 
pura, and Madaya. 


The following is given as the crop and other taxes on State lands during 
the last ten years of the rule of the Alaung-paya dynasty :— 


AMARAPURA. Lamaine. TaMOxso, 


Crop and other taxes. 
Baskets. | Value. | Baskets. | Value. | Baskets. | Value, 


| Rs. Rs. Rs. 
t 
Kauk-kyi wei 22,200 | 15,540 60,000 | 42,000 | 200,000 | 1,40,000 
Mayin and kauk-# =... 30,000 |_ 15,000 6,000 | 3,000 1,000 500 
Kaing-ya sone eae 2,300 tee 15,000 ats 1,000 
Water-tax vos toe 316 soe 2,500 oo 260 
Bazaars _ ee 500 68 Nil see Nil, 
Ferries at Ywa-thit-gyi, aus 10,000 see Nil ove Nil, 
Thawta-pan, U-ték-tan, 
Pa-leik, Mi-gyaung-det. 
Gardens ry: 1,710 ae all royal ves 60 


There was also a cart-tax of four annas per cart a day, the right of collect- 
ing which was sold by an a¢win-wun in Mandalay by public auction. This 
tax realized Rs. 1,800 as follows :— 


Rs. 
Amarapura wee soe sae eee 700 
La-maing one ene eee ses 7,000 
Tamdk-so wae ice et oss 100 


La-maing paid a larger proportion of the tax owing to its large trade with 
the Shan States. 
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made on Bodaw-paya by Maung Pén, the brother of the murdered prince 
whose throne Bodaw-paya usurped, and by Min Yin-hla, seem to be chiefly 
acconntable for the transference of the capital from Ava to Amarapura. 

The city was founded and built in accordance with the time-honoured 
rules. Its name imports the City of the Immortals, but fields are now culti- 
vated within its crumbling walls, where the ground is not choked with jungle 
growth. 

Authenticated historical! records date from 1145 B.E. (1783 A.D.), in which 
year Amarapura displaced Sagaing as the capital of Maung Waing, the 
Padén prince, who assumed the titles of Sin-byu-mya-shin, the Lord of White 
Elephants: Mintaya-gyt, the great strategist: and Bodaw-paya, ‘‘the fore- 
“most of the wise,” the title by which he is historically known. Bodaw- 
paya is said to have transferred his capital from Sagaing t> Amarapura, 
partly in accordance with the custom of Burmese royalty and partly from 
superstition awakened bythe Court Astrologer, who knew that the former 
capital, Sagaing, was disliked by the new sovereign, as it had been the scene 
of much intrigue and bloodshed. 

Amarapura, though little more than a century old, is stamped with the 
desolation of ages, so completely have time and the effects of climate and 
vandalism changed its aspect. Old Amarapura formed a square with a side 
of about one mile English, or half a Burmese ¢aing. The king’s palace was 
not imposing, though built of solid masonry. It occupied a spot in the 
north-east quarter, and close by stand the remains of the court-house, which 
was the royal audience hall, and much more handsoinely constructed than 
the palace. Now, too, it is ina better state of preservation. Around these 
are buildings of substantial materials connected with the palace, and the 
remains of what appears to have been a royal indigo factory, the whole 
inclosed within a thick wall, whose crumbling remains mark the dimensions 
of thecity. The spaces within the buildings and outside the royal enclosure 
are strewn with broken bricks, and the ground is now cultivated rudely for 
crops of millet and sessamum, which do not demand the removal of the 
débris. ; 

The whole area was surrounded by a wall of six feet thickness anda moat 
twenty four feet wide, which can still be traced. Within this enclosure were 
raised the sacred Buddhist shrines of Shin-kun-gya-6k and Shwe-zaga to the 
southeast, while on the west stood Sin-gyo, Shwe-gu, and Shwe-linbin, all 
raised by Bodaw-paya. Outside, tothe north-west, stands the Baggiya-daik 
with its central pile, the Nan-u, raised by his great-grandson the Pagan Min. 


It was within this city that Bodaw-paya in 1784 assembled an army of 
20,000 infantry, 2,500 horsemen, and 200 elephants for the conquest of 
Arakan, whence his victorious son, the Ein-she-min, or heir-apparent, brought 
the huge brass image of Gaudama known as Maha-muni (great sage, a sobri- 
quet of the founder of Buddhism) to the Arakan pagoda, south of Mandalay 
and north-west of Bodaw-paya’s capital. Here too Bodaw-paya, mortified 
by the defeat of the troops he despatched to capture-Junk Seylon, raised 
a force of one hundred thousand men for the conquest of Siam, and wrested 
Tenasserim, Mergui, and Tavoy from that kingdom. 


The first British embassy to Burma came to Amarapura in 1795. It was 
sent by Sir John Shore, the Governor-General of India, and Captain Symes 
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(3) Sin-gyo, and 

(4) Shwe-linbin, in the south-west of old Amarapura town, built by 
order of King Bodaw-pava in 1798 A.D. 

(5) Sinbin-ku-gvi, erected by the order of the Ern-ske-min, King Bo- 
daw-paya’s only son. in 1798 A.D., near the Pato-daw-gyi 
pagoda, the largest of all the stupas. 

(6) Taung-min-gyi. built in 1893 bv the Governor of Taung-dwin-myo 
near Min-hla, now in the Thayetmyo district. 

(7) Pato-daw-gyi, put up by King Ba-gyi-daw in 1818. 

(8) Mogaung, built by the townspeople in 1844. 

(9) Nan-u, the central shrine of the Baggiva (tiger)-taik group, 
built by Pagan Min in 1846 to commemorate his accession to 
the throne. 

(10) Shinbin-sat-thwa, built by Pagan Afen in 1848. 

(11) Kyauk-taw-gyi,built by Pagaa AMfinin 1850. The stones for this 
shrine were transferred from a pagoda of the same name in 
Ava, the former capital. 


I].—Oxutside Amarapura. 

(12) Ayo-o, built by Mindén Afin in Taung-tha-man in 1857. 

(13) Bawdi-thandaing, built by the townspeople in Taung-gyi to the 
south of Amarapura. 

(14) Zaung-galaw, the central shrine in the Kutho-daw-taik near Ngwe- 
daw-wé, built by King Ba-gyi-daw in 1813. 

(15) Shinbin-gayu, east of Amarapura, between the villages of Kyi-gén 
and Thinbangédn, built by a courtier. 

(16) Shwe-zayan, near the village of that name, on the right bank of 
the Myit-ngé, and about twenty miles from Amarapura, built 
at the cost of Shin-mun-bla, a Shan princess, the consort of the 
great King Nawra-hta; it is the oldest of the pagodas in the 
subdivision. 

These pagodas are of comparatively recent date, except the last, but as 
corapared: with the pagodas of Lower Burma they are handsome in shape, 
more elegantly embellished, and more lavishly surrounded with figures, gro- 
tesque and chaste, human and mythical. 

The Shwe-zayan pagoda, the oldest, is perhaps the simplest of them all, 
and, though much needing renovation, appears to have been kept in repair 
by voluntary subscriptions, collected during the festival of the shrine in the 
month of Zadaung. 

The Pato-daw-gyi pagoda, the largest, is embellished with hundreds of 
marble tablets in three tiers, of three rows each, running round the 
structure, illustrating the chief incidents in the principal sa¢s. 

The only feasts worthy of note are— 

(1) The Shwe-zayan pagoda festival in February, which is made the 
occasion for a great fair. 

(2) The Nyi-naung at or the Yatana-ku shrine pwe, held on the 
banks of the Sa-gyin-wa creek near Amarapura, in memory 
of Shwe-byin-gyi and Shwe-byin-ngé (see under Madaya). At 
this festival contests are held in boating, boxing, and wrest- 
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A-NAUK-DONMA.—A village in the Pya-thi circle, Myaing township, 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 82, according to the 
census of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 360 for 1897-98. 

A-NAUK-GON.—A village in the Kyat circle, Pakékku township, sub- 
division, and district, with a population of 320, according to the census of 
1891, and a revenue of Rs. €00, included in that of Kyat. 

A-NAUK-KA-BYU.—A village in the A-nauk-ka-byu circle, Seikpyu 
township, Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 194, ac- 
cording to the census of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. gto for 
1897-98. 

A-NAUK-KAING.—A revenue circle in the Taung-dwin-gyaung town- 
ship, Mingin subdivision of Upper Chindwin district. It includes a single 
village, and paid Rs. 100 revenue in 1897. 

A-NAUK-KYAT-O.—A village in the Kyat circle, Pakékku township, 
subdivision and district, with a population of 271, according to the census 
of 18y!, and a revenue of Rs. 450, included in that of Kyat. 

A-NAUK-LET-THA-MA.—A village of the Hintha circle, in the Amara- . 
pura township and subdivision of Mandalay district, is situated two miles 
south-south-west of headquarters. It had a population of go at the census 
of 1891, and paid Rs. 160 thathameda tax. 

A-NAUK-PET.—A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of 
Pakékku district, with a population of 36 and a revenue of Rs. go. 

A-NAUK-SU.—A village in the Gwe-daung circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 322, according to the 
census of 1891, and arevenue of Rs. 690. 

_ A-NAUK-SU.—A village in the Kunlat circle, Myaing township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of 289, according to the census 
of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 540, included in that of Kunlat, 

A-NAUK-TAW.—A village in the Kyat circle, Pakékku township, sub- 
division, and district, with a population uf 144, according to the census of 
1891, and a revenue of Rs. 360, included in that of Kyat. 

A-NAUK-TAW.—A village in the Chaung-z6n-gyi circle, Myaing town- 
ship, Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 88, accord- 
ing to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 130, included in that of 
Chaung-zén-gyi. 

A-NAUK-YAT.—A village in the Pakékku circle, township, and subdivi- 
sion, of Pakékku district, with a population of 514, according to the census 
of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,392 for 1897-98, 

A-NAUK-YAT.—A village in the A-she-yat circle, Pakékku township, 
subdivisiou and district, with a population of 203, according lo the census 
of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 380, included in that of Ye-gyi. 

A-NEIN —A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision, and 
district. In 1895-96 the population was 1,470, the ¢hathameua Rs. 1,926, 
the State land revenue Rs. 2,635-15-9, and the gross revenueRs. 4,561-15-9. 

A-NEIN.—A circle in the Chaung-u township of Sagaing district, compris- 
ing four villages on both banks of the Chindwin river, some five or six miles 
below A-myin and fifteen miles south-west of Chaung-u. South of A-nein 


4 
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A NYA-DAW.—A village in the Pyugan circle, Myaing township, Pakék- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of 115, according to the census 
of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 240, included in that of Pugan. 


A-NYA-GAING.—A village in the Taung-byén Nge-a-she circle, Madaya 
township and subdivision of Mandalay district, south of Zi-byu-gén. It has 
twenty-five houses and its population amounted in 1897 to 100 approxima- 
tely. The villagers are cultivators and coolies. 


A-PAW.—A village in the Apaw circle, Laungshé township, Yawdwin 
_subdivision of Pakékku district, with a population of 62 and a revenue of 
Rs. 140 in 1897. 


- A-PWA,.—See under Katha. 


A-RE.—A village in the Maing-na circle of the Myitkyina district. It 
contained in 18go seven houses of Kachins of the awkhum-Lahtawng tribe. 
The estimated population was 42. 


A-SE-GAN.—One of the quarters of Sagaing town. In Burmese times 
the villagers of this quarter had to serve the king as boatmen and steers-_ 
men, 


A SHANG.—A Kachin village in tract No. 12, Bhamo district, situated 
in 24° 31’ north latitude and 97° 32’ east longitude. In 1892 it contained 
fifteen houses, witha population of forty-eight. The headman of the village 
has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Nkhum tribe, 
and raise five hundred baskets of paddy yearly. 


A-SHE and A-NAUK-SIN-BYU-ZEIK.—A circle in the Ti-gyaing town- 
ship, Katha subdivision and district. A-she-sin-byu-zeik is a single village. 
A-nauk-sin-byu-zeik consists of four villages, Sin-byu-zeik, La-baingtin, 
Kyun-bintha, and Nat-pe. A-nauk-sin-byu-zeik has fifty-five houses and 
A-she-sin-byu-zeik eighty-four. The villagers cultivate mayin, kauk-kyt, 
and ¢faung-ya. They are Burmans and Shans. 

A-SHE-CHAUK-TAUNG.—A village in the A-she-chauk-taung circle, 
My-aing township, Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 
622, according to the census of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 850 
for 1897-98. : 

A-SHE-DON-MA.—A village in the Pya-thi circle, Myaing township, 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 106, according to 


the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 210, included in that of A-nauk- 
dén-ma. 


_ A-SHE-GAING.—A revenue circle in the Taung-dwin-gyaung township, 
Mingin subdivision of Upper Chindwin district. It includes a single village, 
and paid a revenue of Rs. 40 in 1897. 

A-SHE-KA-BYU.—A village in the A-she-ka-byu circle, Pakékku town- 
ship, subdivision, and district, with a population of 491, according to the 
census of 1891. The ¢hatiameda amounted to Rs. 820 for 1897-98. 

_ A-SHE-KYUN.—A village in the Nyaung-daw circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 62, according to the 
census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs, 120. 

A-SHE-LET-THA-MA —A revenue circle and village in the Amarapura 

township and subdivision of Mandalay district, situated two miles south- 
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AUK-O-A-NAUK.—A village in the Pay-rein-tha circle, Yeza-gyo town- 
ship, Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 289 anda 
revenue of Rs. 540. 

AUK-0-A-SHE.—A village in the Pay-rein-tha circle, Yeza-gyo town- 
ship, Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 230, accord- 
ing to the census of 189!. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 1,190 for 
1897-98. 

NUK-SA-THA.—A revenue Circle in the Mingin jtownship and subdivi- 
sion, Upper Chindwin district. It includes a single village, and paid a re- 
venue of Rs. 410 in 1897. 

AUK-SEIK.—The headquarters village of the Seik-pyu township, Pakék- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of 245, according to the census 
of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 640 for 1897-98. 

AUK-TAUNG.—A revenue circle in the Le-ga-yaing township and sub- 
division, Upper Chindwin district, including ten villages. 

AUK-YE-DWIN.—A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district. There are 144 inhabitants and twenty-three acres 
under cultivation, the chief products being paddy and ¢httst, The ¢hatha- 
meda revenue in 1896-97 was Rs. 390. The village, which is forty-three 
miles from Ye-u, is in the Palu-zwa ¢hugyiship. 

AUK-YO.—A village of twenty-four houses in the Myotha township of 
Sagaing district, three miles west of Myotha. 

AUNG.—A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of Pakékku 
district, with a population of 149, according to the census of 1891, anda 

- revenue of Rs. 280. 

AUNG-BAN-CHAUNG.—A village in the Nwe-ni circle, Yeza-gyo 
township, Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 85, ac- 
cording to the census of 1891. The ¢ha‘hameda amounted to Rs. 410 for 
1897-98. 

AUNG-BIN-LE.—A revenue circle in the Pa-thein-gyi township, Amara- 
pura subdivision of Mandalay district. It is the only village in the circle, 
and lies ten miles north-east of headquarters. It had a population of 525 
at the census of 1891, and paid Rs. 1,320 ¢hathameda-tax and Rs. 371 land 
revenue. = 

AUNG-BON.—A revenue circle in the Katha subdivision and district, 
comprising, in 1897, one village with 30 houses, 6 miles north-west of 
Katha. The annual average revenue from this circle is—¢hathameda, Rs. 
270, kauk-kyi tax, Rs. 5, and ¢aung-ya tax, Rs. 579. ‘The villagers make 
thatch after the crops have been reaped. Kadus forin the bulk of the in- 
habitants. 

AUNG-GA-LEIN-KAN.—A sheet of water to the west of the present Ela, 
in the Pyinmana subdivision of Yaméthin district. It lies near the old city 
of Ela, which was also called Aung-ga-lein. The tank is 2,000 tas (about 
four miles) long, 1,800 /as broad, and has a depth of four or five cubits. 

AUNG-KE-ZIN.—A village in the Shwe-gy in township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, covering an area of two square miles and with a popu- 
lation of two hundred and twenty-six. There are one hundred and seven 
acres under cultivation, for the most partrice. The village is fourteen 
miles distant from Ye-u. The thathameda revenue in 1896-97 amounted 
to Rs. 1,660. 
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All along the south-west of the subdivision is a line of broken upland. 
The subdivision is divided into the two townships of Myotha and Ava. 

AVA.—A township in the Ava subdivision of Sagaing district, with its 
headquarters at Tada-u. It is 310 square miles in area, and has a popula- 
tion of 39,477 persons. The revenue is collected by 46 thugyis, all of whom 
draw commission. There are two civil police-stations, at Tada-u and 
Chaung-wa, and an outpost at Myinthi. There are Government rest-houses 
at all these villages as well. The township produces a very fair quantity 
of wheat. There are two large tracts, one near Gwe-gén village and one 
near Kan-gyi and Saga-dé villages, where saponaceous earth is obtainable. 
The villagers of Paung-a are the principal collectors of this earfh, of which 
the local selling price is from two annas to four annas a basket; the same 
earth is sold at Sagaing for eight annas, and at Mandalay for from 12 annas 
to Re. 1 the basket. About 2,500 baskets are exported annually by the 
villagers. At Gwe-gén, too, a few of the villagers are employed in refining 
the earth and in making small balls of sapya. These are sold at Re. per 
hundred balls. . 

AVA.—The old capital of Burma, was founded in 1364 A.D. by Thado- 
min Paya. It lies at the junction of the Myit-ngé (Déktawadi) with the 
Irrawaddy, and the town was built on an artificial island, formed by a 
channel called the Myittha chaung, which was dug from the Myit-ngé to 
the Irrawaddy. The houses, of which there are many, are now scattered 
about in over two dozen little hamlets, some without, some within, the old 
city walls. The city stands in the north-east corner of the triangular island, 
of which the base lies to.the east along the banks of the Myit-ngé and the 
apex to the west, where that river has had its course straightened by an 
artificial channel. The outer or city wall is surrounded by a moat open 
towards the east (Myit-ngé), but closed on the north towards the Irrawaddy. 
The inner or palace wall has a second similar moat round it. Of the old 
palace nothing remains but one old tower, very much out of the perpendicular, 
and not likely to remain long standing. The old walls, both outer and in- 
ner, are still very solid and substantial. Between the inner and onter walls 
the area is now filled with cultivated land, scattered hamlets, kyaungs, and 
enormous masses of bricks, that once were pagodas. Much of this area 
and all that within the inner walls is extremely pretty. The numberless 
fine old tamarind trees of huge size, the level green swards, the profuse 
vegetation half hiding the little hamlets, the massive old walls and ruined 
shrines, the cleared vistas, bathed in the soft atmosphere, make up a 
scene which suggests a park rather than the site of an old capital. ‘The 
view across the river to Sagaing up stream to Mandalay and east wards over 
the Amarapura plains to the Shan hills is unequalled on the Irrawaddy. 


Pagodas. The principal pagodas are— 
Cubits in 
circumference. 
(1) Sawka-man-aung See ane 50) These pagodas were 
(2) Yatana-man-aung we i 25| built by King Sa-ne- 
(3) Zina-man-aung sae wk 30} mintaya-gyi in the 
(4) Tutha-man-aung oe ses 4o| year 306 B.E. (944 
(5) Nga-man-aung na se 30) A.D.). 
(6) Shweesi-gén Paya... as 60 Built by King Mingyi- 


swa-sawkeé, in the 
year 520 B. E. (1167 
A.D.). 
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commit acts of violence in Ava. He terrorized the country, and no one 
dared arrest him. The king heard of this and went in search of him. 
One night he met him, and Nga Tatbya asked who and what he was. 
The king replied that he was a robber like Nga Tatbya himself. So they 
struck up a friendship and after a time the king asked the robber to show 
him the Palace, which he said he had never seen. Nga Tatbya agreed, on 
condition that he promised to take nothing belonging to°the king. They 
then went to the Palace, and near the treasury the king pretended to drink 
a great deal and contrived to make Nga Jatbya so drunk that he fell 
asleep where he was. In the morning Nga Tatbya was brought before 
the king, who gave him his choice of the death he would die. Nga Tatbya 
said that all he desired was the Queen Sa-wum-ma for his wife, and the title 
of king for himself. The king burst into a laugh and said that a man who 
cared so little for life should not die. He therefore appointed Nga Tatbya 


Shwe-datk-so, and he remained an honest servant of the king for the rest of 
his life. 


The following is a list of the kings who ruled in Ava :— 


Age on Length of 
accession. reign. 
Thado-min-paya ... 21 3 years. 
Min-gyi-swa Sawké 37 33 years. 
Tarabya-min 32 5 months. 
Patama Mingaung 29 ai years, 
Thaha-+thu 29 4 years, 
Minthi és 9 3 months. 
Kale-kye-taung-ngo 31 7 months, 
Mén-yaing Min 47 13 years. 
Minyé-kyaw-swa ... 37 3 years. 
Nara-pati-gyi 38 26 years. 
Maha-thiha-thura 42 12 years, 
Dutiya Mingaung 33 21 years, 
Shwenan Kyaw Shin 25 25 years, 
Ményaing Thoham-bwa 25 15 years. 
Onbaung Kénmaing 43 6 years, 
Mo-bya Nara-pati 31 a e' years, 
Sagaing Sithu-kyawdin 57 2 years, 
Thado-minsaw ,,. ai 30 years, 
Letya-sethu ove 3 years. 


Minyé-kyawswa ... 7 years, 
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The Government buildings in the village are a civil police-station, a Public 
Works Department inspection bungalow, and a rest-house. 


During the hot months water is obtained from the Kanbyu tank, four miles 
distant. 


A-YA-DAW.—A revenue circle in the Mingin township and subdivision of 
Upper Chindwin district. It contains one village only, and paid a revenue 
of Rs. 80 in 1897. 


A-YAING-GE.—A village in the A-yaing-gé circle, Laungshe township, 
Yawdwin subdivision of Pakékku district, with a population of 646 and a 
revenue of Ra. 1,500 in 1897. 


A-YAT-SU.—A village in the Ku-she circle, Seik-pyu township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of 38, according to the census of 
1891 and a revenue or Rs. 260, included in that of Kushe. 


A-YAW.—A village in the Ma-a-we circle, Laungshe township, Yawdwin 
subdivision of Pakékku district, with a population of 134 and a revenue of 
Rs. 300 in 1897. 

A-YEIN- DA-MA.—A village in the Talaw-gyi circle of the Myitkyina dis- 
drict, on the east bank of the Irrawaddy. It contains thirty-three Shan- 
Burmese and twelve Kachin houses (Lahtawngs from Panga Taung), in a 

oup a little to the north of the village. The village has no fence. There 
is a small bamboo pén-gyi kyaung, with very little accommodation, and two 
ruined sayats. No fruit trees are grown, although the village is out of reach 
of the highest floods. 


The products of the village are Chinese radishes, tobacco, and /e-pdk 
paddy. There were in 1890 but few buffaloes, and the villagers had to borrow 
animals from the Kachins of Panga Taung, one day’s journey to the east, 
by whoin the village was “ protected.” 


A-yein-da-ma was founded in 1220 B.E. (1858 A.D.) by Shan-Burmese, but 
was subsequently deserted owing to Kachin oppression. The Kachins, how- 
ever, soon found it advisable in their own interests to re-establish it for the 
purpose of trade, and in 1240 BE. they invited Shan-Burmese from 
Ka-yén-y wa, further down the river on the Hokat side, now deserted. The 
Shans were willing to come, as the taxes on the Bhamo side were less than 
those on the Mogaung side, and since then the village has been free from 
attack. The villagers say that they no longer pay the Kachins for their 
“ protection.” Some two hundred travellers annually pass through this vil- 
lage to Hokat, en route to the Jade Mines to work as coolies. They are 
nearly all pedestrians, and consequently, although they bring down opium 
and liquor, the amount cannot be very great. A few of the inhabitants en- 
gage in fishing. 

BA-DA-YE A village in the Tha-yé-zet circle, in the Madaya township and 
subdivision of Mandalay district, east of Tha-yé-zet. It has twenty hcuses 
and its population amounted in 1897 to 100 approximately. The villagers 
are cultivators. 

BA-GA*KAUNG or PA-KA-KAUNG.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 3, 
Bhamo district, situated in 24° 41’ north latitude, and 97° 13’ east longitude. 
In 1892 it contained thirteen houses with a population of 41. The headmaa 
has three other villages subordinate tohim. The inhabitants are of the Lepai 
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There are thirty-one independent circles under headmen known as thugyés 
and shwe-hmus, and twenty-one sub-circles under sub- 
ordinate fthugyts. In five cases these subordinate 
thugyts draw no commission on revenue collections; in the remaining 
cases the commission is divided in the proportion commonly obtaining in the 
district, namely, two-fifths to the myo-thugyt and three-fifths to the subordi- 
nate headman. 


The revenue collected from the township is— 


Administration. 


Rs. 
Thathameda iad ss 33 35,000 
Land-tax oes whe an 8,200 
Miscellaneous, net tax, ferries, &c. se 3,000 


The population of the township, as given in the census returns for 1891, 
is 12,646. The population at present (1897) may 
safely be put down as 15,000. The original inhabit- 
ants were Shans and Kadus, but all traces of distinctive nationality have 
now disappeared. 

The most noteworthy circle is Ma-sein, which has eighteen subordinate 
thugyts and 67 villages, with a total population of 6,500. 


Though the township is covered with a tangle of small hills, none of them 
reaches a greater altitude than 800 feet. 
There are no rivers worthy of notice in the township, though the tract 
is generally well watered by a number of hill streams 
Pe clings features flowing in narrow valleys. 

P : Iron ore is found near the village of Thingan, and coal 
near Palu-zawa and to the west of Matu. Gold dust is washed in the bed of 
the Shwe-gyin river, but the outturn is barely sufficient to secure a livelihood 
to the families engaged. 

The forests are meagre and one reserve only is in course of formation. 


The climate is comparatively dry and moderately healthy. 


Population. 


Administration In Burmese times (v. ¢nfra) the Balet township (exclud- 
and revenue in ing the tract incorporated on the annexation of the Ka-le 
Burmese times. State in 1891) was composed of the following circles :— 


(1) Balet under a myothugyi. 
(2) Massein 

(3) Kaing 

(4) Matut 
(5) In-daing 
These officials were appointed by the King and had extensive powers. 
With the consent of the Ring they could sentence a man to death, the pro- 
cedure in such cases being to submit a petition to the effect that the offen- 
der was incorrigible and a source of danger to the Government. For pur- 
poses of local control these officials were subordinate to the Wun, stationed 
at Mingin. As they were paid no salaries, the support of them and their 
establishments was an additional charge on the population of the township. 
In early times each circle paid a fixed annual sum to the King at Manda- 
lay. The exact amounts for each circle are not easily traceable, but in the 
Balet myo-thugyiship the amount was Rs. 450. In 1223 (1861) the thatha- 


each under a skwe-hmu. 
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tan-gye), the regent of the State, and all the éaungsas, or local officials, 
who are married to Zayein wives. The village had in 1893 a population of 
210 persons and, being officials or their followers, they were exempted from 
the payment of tribute. 


BA-NAW.—A revenue circle and village in the Amarapura township 
and subdivision of Mandalay district. It is situated nine miles west- 
south-west of headquarters. It had a population of 405 and paid Rs. 680 
thathameda tax and Rs. 341 land revenue in 1891. ° 


BAN-BIN.—A village in the Taung-z6n circle, Myaing township, Pa- 
kékku subdivision and district, with a population of 350, according to the 
census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 820, included in that of Taung-z6n. 


BAN-BO.—A village in the Banbo circle, Myaing township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of 101, according to the census 
of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 380 for 1897-98. 


BAN-BWE.—A revenue circle and village with 115 inhabitants in the 
Shit-ywa-gyaung village, in the west of the Min-taing-bin township, Lower 
Chindwin district. Most of the villagers are cultivators, but there are a few 
who live by the manufacture of bamboo mats. 


Thathameda, which is the only source of revenue in the circle, amount- 
ed to Rs. 380 in 1896-97. 


BAN-DIN.—A revenue circle in the Pat-hein-gyi township, Amarapura 
subdivision of Mandalay district. It is the only village in the circle, and 
is situated eleven miles east-north-east of headquarters. It had a population 
of 75 at the census of 1891, and paid Rs. 160 thathameda tax and Rs. 227 
land revenue. : 


BAN-GON—A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, with a population of 40g and with 302 acres of cultivated land. 
It is six miles distant from Ye-u and has no State lands, and grows nothing 
but paddy. The thathameda revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. g8o. 


BAN-KIN.—A village in the Nalin circle, Maymyo subdivision of Manda- 
lay district, cultivating a little paddy. In 1896 it paid Rs. 200 thathameda. 


BAN-MAUK.-—A subdivision and township of the Katha district in the 
Mandalay division. It has an area of 1,100 square miles and had in 1897 
an estimated population of 15,710. It is bounded on 
the north and west by the Upper Chindwin and Myit- 
kyiua districts ; on the east bythe Mawlu and Manlé 
townships, with the Méza river as a boundary line ; and on the south by the 
Wuntho and Pinlé-bu townships of the Katha district. The subdivision had 
formerly two townships, Banmauk and Mansi, with 23 revenue circles and 
128 villages ; but Mansi township is now included in Banmauk. In Bur- 
mese times there were two pawmarngs, four thugyis, two shwe-hmus, and 
two than-hmus. 


The subdivision lies in the north-west of the Katha district and is hilly 
throughout, more particularly the old Mansi township. 
The highest point of the Minwun range, to the east of 
the subdivision, is between 1,500 and 2,000 feet above sea-level. There 
are extensive forests of teak, #m, and ingytn, and bamboos are very 
abundant. 


Boundaries and di- 
visions. 


Natural features 
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in the present day fowls are substituted for them. Figures of ponies still 
figure on the 7a-gun-daing streamers in place of the celestial representations 
of the Burmese. 


BAN-MAUK TOWNSHIP.—See Banmauk subdivision. 


BAN-MAUK.—The headquarters of the township and subdivision of the 
same name, in the Katha district. 


BAN-MAUK.—A Palaung village of 77 houses in the Kun Hai circle of 
Tawng Peng State, Northern Shan States. The population in 1897 was 231 
males, 154 females, and 281 children. ‘The villagers cultivate tea and 
owned 35 cattle and 15 ponies. There is a large plank monastery. 


BAN-YIN.—See Wan Yin. 


BA-SHU.—A revenue circle and village in the Budalin township of Lower 
Chindwin district, with 235 inhabitants. It is situated in the north of the 
township, on the main road from Mén-ywa to Ye-u, The revenue in 1896- 
97 was Ks. 460, from ‘hathameda. 


BA-SHU DAW.—A village in the O-yin circle, Myaing township, Pakdk- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of 217, according to the census 
of 1€91; the thathameda amounted to Rs. 240 for 1897-98. 


BAUK-WE-DAW.—A village three miles west of Nyaung-6k, in the Ma- 
hlaing township, Northern subdivision of Meiktila district, in the centre of 
the Chin-ya circle. ‘The village of Chin-ya itself, lying east of Nyaung-dk, is 
in the Nyaung-6k circle. The Chin-ya circle gave some trouble at the annex- 
ation, as it was dominated by the dacoits Nga Ka Maung, Nga Shwe Hlaing, 
and Nga Shwe Wa. 

BAUNG-GYA.—A revenue circle in the Budalin township of Lower 
Chindwin district, including the villages of Baung-gya East and Baung-gya 
West. It lies on the right bank of the Mu river, and has a population of 
877. The revenue in 1896-97 was Rs. 1,310, from thathameda. The 
majority of the villagers are cultivators, a few only being blacksmiths. 


BAUNG-LE.—A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with an area of two square miles. The population in 1891 
was sixty-nine aud there were forty-five acres of cultivated land. Paddy 
and jaggery are the chief produce. Baungle is fifteen miles from Ye-u, and 
paid Rs. 210 thathameda in 1896-97 ; it is under the Shwegu thugys. 

BAW.-—A village in the Paw-pyin circle, Maymyo township and subdivi- 
sion of Mandalay district, thirteen miles south-east of Maymyo. Some 
paddy is cultivated. 


BAW-DI.—A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, sixteen miles from Ye-u town. There are 151 inhabitants and 107 
acres of cultivated land, chiefly cropped with paddy. The thathameda 
paid in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 270. 

BAW-Di-GON.—A revenue circle in the Nato-gyi township, Myingyan 
subdivision and district. In 1895-96 the population was 385 and the thatha- 
meda Rs. 497; no land revenue was collected from the circle. 

BAW-DI-YWA—A village in the Thayet-taw circle, Madaya township 
and subdivision of M:ndalay district, west of Ma-de-ywa. It has fifty houses, 
and its population amounted iu 1892 to 288 approximately. The villagers 
are cultivators. 
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main road to Papun; along this road south to Dawseku village ; round this 
village east, to include it in the Ky&-bo-gyi State returning to the road; 
along the road to the Pelya nullah, and down this to the Tu chaung. 
The chief town is Baw-la-ké on the Pun chaung, the residence of the 
Myosa. 
List of villages in Bawlaké State. 


s3 
Name of village. Name of headman. < 3 
bi =) 
ry Zz 3 
1 | Pruko dee «| Turd ees aes ‘es 30 
2 | Siso nee eee | Lild se Y tas ese 50 
3 | Kobya e's .. | Saw re ise ies 40 
4 | Dawpiku on ... | Bakan -_ a oon 25 
5 | Dawraku ve3 wo. | Sard Ss wees) & see 100 
6 | Pitha-aw she eo | Prd ae see vas 40 
7 | Daw-kyétaw oe «. | Ko Pu a see Catece 30 
8 | Tanitolé a we | Li wae ies ane 25 
9  Dawtaw-i eee .. | Ko Tu ies wes tos 25 
10 | Lalipus-i bei .- | Kowra ve as ses 3c 
tr | Tilasu o86 .. | Kaw oe aoe Ss 30 
12 | We-bya-ku is vee | Prd ies as ose 4o 
13. | Lawpéku ons «| La S& sia bees $08 35 
14 | Bupéku tgs -. | Sathain ee ass wee 40 
15 | Wawpya = + | Lahan eee fos ove 40 
16 | Réku Seb ve | Pu as, ses see 30 
t Banbaik a «. | Bas ees Se nas 100 
1 Wasawku sas -. | Laku aes ie one a5 
19 | Lisi oe .. | Maung ive ae ase 100 
20 | Tisado ae - | Pitu * oes eos 40 
21 | Sawatu oe + | Siso ase a ie 30 
22 | Kwésawdaw aes «| Lapya see nas eee 25 
23. | Myalé Bee vee | Mase ase Sea tos 20 
24 | Bawlaké Myoma ... ee | Kku Tu... aes tes 59 
25 | Dawtacha wwe ... | Lapya Nyélé er Pas 20 
26 | Yinta-lélén see + | Ripé vee rr tes 30 
27 | Nam-huleng ies «. | Lapré sus wee eae 15 
28 | Sawilya a «- | Kadu Labu... ae see §0 
29 | Pasaung one +» | Gaungleng ... soe te 25 
30 | Taliki oT +. | Thamamo ... toe “ §° 
31 | Kaprédu see . | Laka bs “ie wie 30 
32 | Romoku _ «- | Lahé og. Sai soe 50 
33 | Dawlaw ies «| Lamya oe one ove 30 
34 | Moki a . | Saku ves wee eee 30 


BAW-NIN.—See Maw Nang. 
BAW-ZAING.—See Maw Sin. 


BEIK-PEIN-PAUNG.—The name of an irrigation bund constructed by 
Maung Tha Dok Gyi near Sinan-dén village, in the Pyinmana subdivision of 
Yaméthin district. It extends seventy ¢as from north to south and fifty ¢as 
from east to west, and the embankment itself is five cubits high. 


Maung Bo Haik gives the following account of the origin of the name,— 
At the southern end of the embankment there is a hillock, which is said to 
contain buried treasyre. Qnce upon a time a ¢heth-saya, or professional 
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BE-YWA-MA.—A village in the Nga-kyaw circle, Pakékku township, 
subdivision, and district, with a population of 298, according to the census 
of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 680, included in that of Nga-kyaw. 

BE-YWA-THIT.—A village in the Nga-kyaw circle Pakékku township, 
subdivision, and district, with a population of 336, according to the census 
of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 620, included in that of Nga-kyaw. 

BHA-MO.—A district in the Northern Division, is bounded on the north 
by the Myitkyina district, on the south and west by the 
State of Méng Mit and the Katha district, and on the 
east by the Chinese frontier. It lies wholly in the basin of the Irrawaddy 
and its tributaries, and the river runs through the heart of it. 

The Irrawaddy enters the district from Myitkyina at Shwe-pu, some ten 
miles below Sinbo and the Upper Defile. After a 
course of some thirty-five miles in a generally souther- 
ly direction it widens out beyond Bhamo into extensive reaches dotted with 
numerous islands of considerable size, and retains this character through 
another twenty miles of its length, in which it describes a fairly regular 
westerly curve as far as the Second Defile; there it narrows, to widen out 
into broad island-studded reaches again beyond Shwe-gu. Here its course 
is west, with a slight northward trend, and it enters the Katha district just 
below the mouth of its southern affluent, the Setkala chaung. 

The chief tributaries of the Irrawaddy, proceeding northwards from the 
point where it enters the district fro:n Katha, are, on the east bank :~— 

(1) The Setkala chaung, forming the boundary of the district for some 
miles. 7 

(2) The Paung-net chaung, draining the Kyi-daw-gyi circle of Shwe-gu. 

(3) The Nga-bat, or Nam-hpa chaung, which joins it just below the 
Second Defile and, during the floods, provides the means of floating out the 
teak timber of the Nam-hpa Reserved Forest. 

(4) The Sinkan chaung, draining the whole Sinkan valley, and entering 
the Irrawaddy just above the Second Defile. ‘his stream is, like the Nga- 
bat cha::ng, much used for transporting timber, cane, bamboos, and other 
forest produce. 

(5) The Mo-yu, phe drain the Eastern Kachin Hills and run into 


Boundaries. 


Rivers. 


(6) The Thein-lin, the Irrawaddy below Bhamo. These three streams 
(7) The Namsiri, are of little importance. 


(8) The Taping chaung, its most important affluent in the Bhamo dis- 
trict. It rises in the neighbourhood of Mo-mein in Yinnan, passes through 
the Chinese Shan States of Méngla and Santa and the important Chinese fron- 
tier town of Manwaing (Maw Yun), then winds through the hills and plains, 
and eventually empties itself into the Irrawaddy at Shwe-kyi-na, about 
four miles north of Bhamo. It is navigable for steam-launches as far as 
Myothit during the rains, but in the dry weather difficulty is experienced 
in taking up even the smallest boats, on account of the numerous shallows ; 
beyond Myothit rapids prevent further progress, except with a great ex- 
penditure of labour and time. Tracking over shallows enables small boats 
to go up to Manwaing at all seasons of the year. The river is liable to 
sudden and destructive flushes in the rains, and floods the surrounding 
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the Mosit, and the western forming the eastern watershed of the Namyin 
and running south into Katha. There does not seem to be any general 
name for these ridges. They are known at different places by local names 
applicable only to a limited portion of their length. It is an off-shoot of 
the easternmost of these two ridges that forms the Third Defile of the Irra- 
waddy between Bhamo and Sinbo. 


In Burmese times the unit of administration was the fhugyt, and above 
him were the myo-thugys and the wun, An account of 
their jurisdiction is given under Myitkyina. 


For administrative purposes now the district is divided into the Bhamo 
subdivision and township and the Shwe-gu subdivision and township, with 
headquarters at Bhamo and Shwe-gu. The district headquarters are at 
Bhamo. 

There were two main heads of taxation in Burmese times: the ordinary 

Taxation thathameda, or capitation-tax, and the sada-daw or 
; hywé-mi-leik, the tax on Royal paddy-lands. There 
was a third subsidiary general tax, the asst-kun, levied on fisheries. At 
Bhamo, the centre of a much larger trade under the Burmese Kings than 
it is now, various imposts were levied: besides the sé-Anit-ya or tax on 
twelve kinds of vendible goods, there was an ad valorem tax of five per 
cent. on myoma pwes, or imports ; a tax of twelve annas was levied on each 
beast of burden used in exports from the Myoma, and, outside the capital, 
was collected from all caravans passing the | aping at Sitkaw and the Molé 
chaung at Manthé ; and boats were taxed two rupees, one rupee, or eight 
annas, according to their carrying capacity, collection being made at 
Mo-peng, Naung-paung and Thein-thaw, as well as at Bhamo. 


The population of the district, according to the preliminary census re- 
turns of 1891, is 54,200, but this must be very largely 
below the real number, as there was then no means of 
enumerating the dwellers in the hills. It is mainly composed of Shan- 
Burmese and Kachins. The Shan-Burmese inhabit 
the valleys and alluvial plains on either side of the 
river, and are the result of the intermixture of the conquering Burmans 
with the inhabitants of the ancient Shan Principalities, which formerly 
covered the entire district and extended farther north up the basin of the 
Irrawaddy than they do at present. They were gradually pressed down- 
ward and southward by the movement of the Kachins from the north, and 
at the samme time lost their independence and were brought under Burmese 
tule. They area singularly quiet and tractable race, devoted mainly to 
agriculture, and very illiterate. They have irregular features, dark com- 
plexions, and none of the energy of expression of the Burman. 


The Kachins inhabit the mountain ranges throughout the district, and 
Kachins encircle Bhamo on every side except the south-west, 

: towards Katha. They come from what is known as 

“Khaku land,” the ancestral home of the Kachins, a stretch of territory 
due north, probably on the sub-features of the Himalayas. Thence 
successive waves of emigrants have come, much as the Indo-Aryan race 
sent forth swarms from the Central Asian highlands. The Kachins, 
the latest invaders, have been steadily pressing farther and farther south, 
and had begun to make their presence dreaded even by the Burmese, 


Administration. 


Population. 


Shan-Burmese. 
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Timber extracted below Shwe-gu is floated down to the minor station at 
Seik-tha for selection. 


The timber is brought down from the forests to the small streams in 
the neighbour hood by elephants and buffaloes. ‘I hese smal] streams during 
the rains come in flood and float the logs into the larger streams, and these 
into the Irrawaddy. As a rule a strong rope of canes is stretched above 
and across the mouths of the larger tributaries to prevent the logs from 
escaping and floating down in confusion, After a sufficient number have 
been collected at the stream mouths they are formed into rafts and sent 
down the main river thus to the Shwe-gu or Seik-tha depéts. Teak logs 
require no support when being floated down, but some of the unreserved 
kinds, such as 1” and ¢n-gyn, do not finat, and, when made into rafts, have 
to be supported by bundles of bamboos before they can be safely started 
on their journey. The Forest Department at Shwe-gu gave contracts and 
licenses in 1897 for nearly 26,000 logs. 


The only really marketable wood to, be found in the district is teak. 
O : There are of course many other useful woods, such 
ther kinds. Wess 
In-gyin (Pentacme Stamensts). 
In (Dipterocarpus tuberculatus). 
Ka-nyin (Dipterocarpus lzvts). 
Gangaw (Mesua ferrea). 
Kék-ko (Albissia Lebbek) 
Taung-nyet (Calophyilum Inophyllum). 
Shaw-tn (Sterculta villosa). 
Thit-ya (Shorea obtusa). 
Tinyu (Pinus). 
Thitkado (Cedrela toona). 
Taung-dama (Cedrela mullijuga). 
Yinmana (Gmelina arborea). 


But there is no market for them as timber, nor are they used, except in very 
small quantities. There is a great deal of Aamgin in the district, but the 
oi] is used only locally, and there is no trade in it. The bark of the shaw- 
tn is largely used by the timber lessees for making ropes to drag out the 
teak logs. 


Little is as yet known of the shrub growth. Tea certainly grows on the 
hills, but it does not seem to be gathered anywhere in any quantity. Coffee 
does not appear to grow wild. Most of the shrubs found in Lower Burma 
seem to he found throughout the district. 


Generally speaking, the whole of the level country along the banks of the 
Irrawaddy, and the Mola, Taping, Sinkan, and Kauk- 
kwe streams is at certain seasons of the year in a water- 
logged condition. ‘This isin great measure due to the rise in the main river 
which dams back its tributaries and overflows its own banks. Therise of the 
water-level is considerable, ranging from about thirty feet at Bhamo to over 
sixty at Sinbo, just above the Third Defile and immediately beyond the Myit- 
kyina-Bhamo boundary. It is also partly due to the banking up of water at 
the heads of the two Defiles, as the rise thus caused pushes back the water 
brought down by the many hill streams and preventsa free flow. The climate 


Climate. 
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in consequence, especially at the beginning and end of the rains, is decidedly 
malarious. During the rains there is a marked absence of any breeze which 
might render the close moisture-laden atmosphere less enervating. Yet the 
climate is not altogether bad, and the hot season is not only shorter than that 
of Mandalay, but constant showers tend to keep the air pleasant and the 
nights always cool. The highest temperatures recorded are— 


1888... ase bas eee vas 103° 
1889... ei ae he wee | 102°8° 
1890... ve $06 soe we =106° 


1891 See iss Ar 
On the other hand, there is a very bracing cold weather, lasting from No- 
vember to March. The lowest temperatures recorded are— 


1888... Pe ace eet -. 406° * 
1889... Sec sie ae ote 41°8° 
1890... ay as te ws 39 
1891. ces ave Beat wee 38°8° 
The average temperatures for the year are— 
Maximum. Minimum. 
1888. oe wise 78° eee 632° 
1889... a ase 88-6° we 65° 
1890 a. oe vee 87° vee 62°4° 
1891 one ove is 88°5° woe 59°5° 
The rainfall averages 72 inches, the recorded fall being in— 
Inches. 
1888... a fas one we §=7T'09 
1889... ies aoe eee soe 70°71 
1890... aes oo . ‘ven OQIS 


The Bhamo district has an unenviable reputation for sickness, but this is in 
great part due to the site of headquarters, which is in the most unhealthy 
place in the whole district. The malarious backwaters are nowhere so ex- 
tensive as in the neighbourhood of Bhamo. Means are, however, now being 
adopted to counteract their noxious breezes by transforming them into 
permanent lakes. 

The name Man or Wanmaw (Bhamo) is Shan, and implies that it was 
originally a potter’s village. {t was its situation which 
thrust greater importance upon it. At the extreme 
north end of the town, however, are the ruins of Sampenago, concerning 
which the following legend is told,—Long ago, when history began, Sektu 

Min was King of Sampenago. His wife was long 

The legend of Sam- childless, and this was a source of great grief to him, 
roe until, after many prayers and supplications to the 
spirits, she at length conceived. But when she was within two months 
of her time the Kéktha 4/in, wholived up the Irrawaddy where Ayein-dama 
now is, invaded Sampenago territory, and the Sektu A/in and his wife fled 
to the hills on the east of the defile and to the north of Bhamo, known as 
Wilatha (now called Tein-paung). For some time the prince and his wife 
remained in hiding, but a d/intha discovered their retreat in a cave and 
informed the pursuers. The Kéktha 4/7» then sent out a force to seize the 
fugitives. Sektu 4/im surrendered himself and so succeeded in diverting 
the attention of the troops from his wife, who escaped. He was thrown into 
prison, and in the meantime his wife was delivered of a son, whom she called 


History. 
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Zz & 

— : “a Occupation of 
Name of village. | 6 | §& | Sz inhabitants. Remarks. 
5 3 Ea 
a nee 
EI > 3-5 
Zz a& | Oo 
EE | } —_ — 

2 8 Traders «+ | Two miles south of 
Sampenago 9 7 Bhamo, 

26 6 do wo miles north-west 
cups 3 of Bhamo, 
Manpin zy 66} 199 do ditto. 

Kén-hka o 138 | 552 ro “lo bn + ad 
ae is 171 0 .| One and a half miles 
meee i ; north-west of Bhamo. 
Kaung-sin oes 094 | 282 do Une mile west of Bha- 
otis willea sotthiwad 
in- o do our miles south-we 
eyes . * of Bhamo. 
Han-te 51 | 207 Vegetable garden-| Two miles east of 
ers. cio! 
J én 6 eas do «| Three miles south of 
Myauk-lok-g 69 | 57 ga ng 
Bodema 25 75 do . | Threeanda half miles 
south-east of Bhamo. 
Hko-chin eae 31 93 1,000 | Cultivators « |Five miles east of Bha- 
mo, 
Man-hpa 32 97 2,150 do Six miles east of Bha- 
mo. 
Sihé 29; 87 210 do . | Five miles east of 
| Bhamo. 
Si-in 7° do see's ditto. 
Thein-lin 3,000 do ... | Seven miles east of 
Pk rte 
= 2,000 do «| Bight miles east of 
waarsot Bhamo. 
Nama-pwé joo do ... | Eight and a half miles 
east of Bhamo. 
Mankin sak 240 do Nine miles east of 
Bhamo. 
Sawadi oes 324 do Nine miles south of 
‘ ue 
itsOn Ses lo ; irteen miles south 
— of Bhamo. 
Manma-kauk <p do Fourteen miles south 
of Bhamo. 
Gwe-gyi As do «| Twenty miles south- 
east of Bhamo. 
Manthé - do ati ditto. 
Hantet 2 do +. | Twenty-one miles 
south-east of Bhamo. 
Kun-daing do .. | Twenty-two miles 
|_ south-east of Bhamo. 
Mansi “ do «. | Twenty-four miles 
| South-east of Bhamo, 
Letpandan 23 | Taungya-cutters Eight miles south-west 
and fishermen. | of Bhamo. 
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; Z a, o : 
: ae ‘: = 3 ccupation o 
Name of village. ra oo f : . 
age © Ss = inhabitants. Remarks 
8 3 Ea 
3 22 
& a. bs] c 
3 s 3-5 
Zz Ou | o 
Thapan-chun wee 37 | «11 104 | Taungya-cutters| Eleven miles south- 
: and fishermen. west of Bhamo, 

Pinthet 26 68 67 do Twelve miles south- 
west of Bhamo. 

Chauk-aik 33 99 94 do Thirteen miles south- 
west of Bhamo. 

Nankék 38 | 114 5 do Fourteen miies south- 
west of Bhamo. 

Shwe-kyi-na gl 367 714 do Three miles north of 
Bhamo, 

Nan-hpa 106 | 425 1,445 do Five miles north of 
Bhamo, 

Momauk 68 | 272 ee — | Cultivators A new village settled 
in 1897. Seven. 
miles north-east of 
Bhamo. 

Sinkin 181 | 724 | 2,040 | Traders and culti- | Four miles north of 

vators. Bhamo. 

Kan-ni Ne 28 84 sic Vegetable growers ditto. 

Kyun-gyi Atet =...) 103 | 412 7oo | Traders and culti- | Five miles north of 

vators. Bhamo. : 

Kyun-gyi Auk 71 | 284 120 do ditto. 

Maingka ar 95 | 382 50 do Six miles north-west 
of Bhamo. 

Mosaing Kyun 134 | 537 | 3,200 ) Cultivators Five miles north-west 
of Bhamo. 

Hnga-pyaw-daw 69 | 276} 3,000 do Eight miles north of 
Bhamo. 

Taingthaw 56 | 387] 2,400 do Nine miles north of 
Bhamo. 

Thapan-bin 53 | 233 300 do ditto. 

Tamaik-lén 409} 120 1,500 do Seven miles north-east 
of Bhamo, 

Mo-bein 52] 209] 2,000 do Eight miles north-east 
of Bhamo. 

Hai-lén 123 | 496] 8,000 do ditto. 

Hsaingkin 61 | 244 | 2,835 do ditto. : 

Nam Hkikkepa 37 | 110 60 do Nine miles north-east 
of Bhamo. 

Si-het one 97 | 388] 5,680 do Twenty-two miles 
north-east of Bhamo. 

Myothit we | It4 |] 457] 2,080 do Twenty-one miles 
north-east of Bhamo. 

Myo-haung wei 32 96 ggo do ditto. 

Hintha fue 66 | 265] 3525 do Twenty miles north- 
east of Bhamo, 

Sikaw 33 98 1,840 do ditto. 

Naung-hke 25 71 55 do Nineteen miles north- 
east of Bhamo. 

Man-ye 50 | 151 3,605, do Fourteen miles north- 


east of Bhamo. 
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Fr 4 
Zz z 
: see = 2 Oce:xzatinn af 
Name of Tinge. = 2 +z aris aero Remarks. 
< = 23 
Zz = S 
Chwe-gvo - 33 8 t.440 Cu'tivators .- Taeve miles rorth- 
tax of Hhama 
Martin cet 33.0 GG 2,250 co -. Tkitteen mies north- 
‘ eas of Bhama. 
Chairg-wa See 42 94 fino co ray, ditra. 
Kabani ea 25 jt G9? do ~-. Tweive mies rocth 
. ; i east of Bhama 
Nanngpas «se 37 113 1,720 ds --- ; Fifteen miles north 
! “east cf Bhamo. 
Mannacrg we «= iG 4340 do ... ' Fwenty miles north 
oi : : eastof Bhamo. 
Tha-bye-iin ory * ae 3 265 Tamagye-cutters ... Fourteen mies nocth- 
; : west of Bharmo. 
Thamaing-gyi ee 46 = 137 274 do ae Sixteen miles north- 
: i I | _westof Bhamo, 
Manti See 23/1 75; 144 do ... | Eighteen miles north- 
ae ee | west of Bhamo. 
Laungpu ~~} 381 93 193. do --- Twenty-four miles 
north-west of Bhamo. 


BHAMO.—A township of the Bhamo subdivision and district. 


BHAMO (See also Bhamo district).—The headquarters town of the district 
of that name. It lies ia 24° 16° north latitude. In Burmese times it was 
a small stockaded town standing on a high bank over the Irrawaddy, on 
its eastern side, about three miles below the Taping river, called by the 
Chinese the Ta-ying Ho, or T’éng Yieh river. Here or hereabouts has 
long been the terminus of a great deal of the land commerce from China ; 
and as carly as the middle of the fifteenth century we find at Venice, on 
the famous world-map of Fra Mauro (who no doubt got his information from 
Nicolo Conti, who had wandered to Burma earlier in that century), on the 
upper part of the river of Ava, a rubric which runs: Qui le marchatantie 
se translata da fiume a fiume perandar in Chataio, “‘ Here goods are 
transferred from river to river, and so pass on to Cathay.” And in the 
first half of the seventeenth century there is some evideace of the main- 
tenance here of an English factory for the East India Company. 


According to the last census it contained 5,798 inhabitants, of whom a 
considerable number are Chinamen, natives of India, aod 

Situation. Shan Chinese. It stretches for a distance of nearly four 
miles along the river-bank in a series of small villages 

transformed into quarters of the town, but the town proper is confined 
mainly to the one high ridge of land running end on to the river. where 
the Chinese and Mingén quarters are situated. The surface of the ground 
is very much cut up by nullahs, which fill and dry up according to the rise 
and fall of the river ; and these may be regarded as a chief cause of the sick- 
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There is a fairly large military garrison in Bhamo, distributed between 
two forts to the north and east of Bhamo, termed A and C respectively. 
There are in general stationed here a native regiment, two sections of a 
battery, and the wing of an European regiment; but in the cold weather, 
when columns are usually on the move, additional troops have hitherto 
been sent up. Bhamo itself contains little of historical importance. 

BIN.—A revenue circle in the Mingin township and subdivision of Upper 
Chindwin district. It includes four villages, and paid a revenue of Rs. 
1,203 in 1897. 

BIN-GA.—A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, fourteen miles from Ye-u. The population numbers 186, 
mostly rice cultivators. The thathameda revenue in 1896-97 amounted 
to Rs. 320. a 

BI-ZAT-KON.—A village in the Kaing circle, Ye-sa-gyo township, Pa- 
kékku subdivision and district, with a population of 103, according to the 
census of 1891. The tha‘hameda amounted to Rs. 240 for 1897-y8. 

BOK.—A circle and village in the Pa-theia-gyi township, Amarapura sub- 
division of Mandalay district, twenty-six miles north-north-east of head- 
quarters. It had a population of 460 at the census of 1891 and paid 
Rs. 1,020 thathameda tax. King Mindén’s gardens were near the village. 

BOK-DA-GON.—A village in the Buddagon circle, Pakékku township, 
subdivision, and district, with a population of 113, according to the census 
of 1891. ‘The thathameda amounted to Rs. 310 for 1897-98. 

BOK-DA-HU.—A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, seven miles from Ye-u town. The population numbers 289. There 
are eighty-nine acres under cultivation, the chief crop being paddy : the tha- 
thameda revenue amounted to Rs. g60 in 1896-97. 

BOK-YWA.—A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, fifteen miles from Ye-u. There are 302 inhabitants, princi- 
pally rice cultivators. The ¢hathameda revenue paid in 1896-97 was 
Rs. 460. 

BOK-YWA.—A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, with a population of 218, and 365 acres of paddy-land under culti- 
vation, eight miles distant from Ye-u. The ¢hathameda revenue in 1896- 
97 amounted to Rs. 360. 

There is a pagoda (the Su-taung-pyi) in the village, whose annual feasts 
are largely attended. 

BON-BA.—A village in the Bénb-a circle, Ye-sa-gyo township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a} | alation of 1g2, according to the census 
of 1891. The thathameda-amounted to Rs. 440 for 1897-98. 

BON-DAUNG.—A village in the A-thi-bén-revenue circle, Amarapura 
township and subdivision of Mandalay district, two miles south-south-west 
of headquarters. It had a population of 100 at the census of 1891, and paid 
Rs. 130 ¢thathameda tax. 

BON-DWA.—A village of Lai Chins in the Southern Chin Hills, In 1894 
it had thirty houses: Vandwe and Bweseo were its resident Chiefs. It lies 
ten miles south-east of Thetta, and can be reached by the road leading 
to Rawvana from Pakékku vi¢@ Lamték, Hrongwin, and Tinam. The village 
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It was formed on the rst December 1894, and consists of the whole of 
the old Kudaw township, together with part of the old Aya-daw township, 
namely, the circles of Aya-daw, Kanbyu, Mye-net, Ma-gyi-zauk, Za-yit, 
Aung-tha, Boung-gya, Wetké, Déndit, Naung-gyi-aing, Sha-gén, Ma-gyi- 
gén, Wa-dawma, and Yé-gyin. 

It is bounded on the north by the Mayagan township, of Shwebo district; | 
on the east by the Mu river, separating the Lower Chin- 
dwin and Shwebo districts ; on the south by the Mén-ywa 
township; and on the west by the Chindwin river and the Kani township. 


It lies on an elevated plain and is not well watered. There are no 
mountains in the township, and few hills, Shwebo hill in 
the Okpo circle, rising to 1,449 feet, and Twindaung 
hill in the Nyaung-gan circle, 1,125 feet, standing out 
most conspicuously from the general level. The majority of the people in 
the township are cultivators, the chief products being paddy, jowar, ses- 
samum, and peas. Wheat, grain, and cotton are also cultivated, but to no 
great extent. Trade in the township has not increased much since the 
annexation, though there are signs that better and safer land communi- 
cations will soon lead to an expansion. 


There are forty-eight circles in the township. The 


Boundaries. 


Natural features 
and products. 


Revie: revenue realized from them in 1896-97 was— 
Rs. 

(1) Thathameda ove -_ vee 104,394 

(2) State lands ooo eo -_ 182 

(3) Fisheries ate cae ae 730 

(4) Excise eee ae sea 750 

(5) Ferries ove -_ cass 30 

Total we 1,006,086 


The excise receipts came from toddy licenses in Budalin village, and the 
ferry receipts from three ferries over the Mu river, 


The headquarters of the township are at Budalin. 


BU-DA-LIN.—A revenue circle in the township and subdivision of the 
same name in the Lower Chindwin district, with 6,286 inhabitants. It lies 
twenty miles to the north-east of Mén-ywa. 


The villages included in the circle are Budalin, Hnaw-yin, Tha-bye-daw, 
Shwe-daung-daw, Ywa-shé, Thaman-daw, Nebu-gén, Tha-yo-gén, Kyi-bin- 
gyaung, Okkyin, Kék-ko-zu, Thi-bin-aing, Kyauk-o, Dandaing, Hiwe-da, 
Myauktaw, Myauk-kyi, Shandé, and Myothit-chaung. 

The revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 12,144 thathameda, and Rs. 3 
from State lands. 

BU-DA-LIN.—A village in the circle of the same name in the Lower 
Chindwin district, with a population of 2,611. It is the headquarters of 
the Budalin subdivision and township. The Government buildings are 
the court-houses of the Subdivisional and Township Officers, a rest-house, a 
Public Works Department inspection bungalow, a Military Police outpost, 
a Civil Police station, a Post Office, and a bazaar. 
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CHAING.—A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of Pakékku 
district, with a population of twenty, according to the census of 1891, and a 
revenue of Rs. 240. 

CHAING-ZAUK.—A village in the Myaing township, Pakékku subdivision 
and district, with a population of two hundred and thirty-four, according to the 
census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 420, included in that of Myaing- 
ashe-zu. j 

CHAING-ZAUK.—A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pa- 
kékku district, with a population of cighty-two, according to the census of 
1891, and a revenue of Rs. 240. 

CHAN-THA.---A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, seven miles from Ye-u town. The area under cultivation is 42°74 
acres, and there are besides 3°56 acres of State lands. Paddy is the chief 
crop : the thathameda revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 6go. A yearly 
festival is held at the Chantha pagoda. 


CHAT-TAW.—A village in the Tazé township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with a population, in 1891, of forty-five. The chief crop 
is paddy: the ¢hathameda revenue amounted in 1896-97 to Rs. 198. The 
village is 524 miles from Ye-u. 

CHA-TZU-SHU (commonly called SA-TI-HSU by the Shans, though the 
Shan name is MAK-HKI-NU, which, equally with CHA-TZU-SHU, means 
the Apple Tree), is the chief town of the Trans-Salween district of Ko Kang 
in the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi. It is about 20 miles from 
the Kun-long ferry, and is the residence of the Héng. 

Cha-tzu-shu is situated in the south of the State, at the point where the 
Salween ridge, which to the north is like a string, breaks into a sort of 
tassel of parallel ridges. In the centre of this, on an isolated height 
‘shaped like a dorsal fin, or rather like a garden snail,’ 500 feet high, the 
town is built. ‘Ihere is a fair amount of space on the ridge, but the sixty- 
seven houses are huddled together in two groups, the one surrounded by a 
brick wall, the other by an earthen rampart and bamboo fence. There 
are two paths up, both very steep, and the remainder of the hillside would 
be by no means easy to climb even if unopposed. Cha-tzu-shu is therefore 
safe against any local eneiny, but it is commanded by rifle fire from hills on 
every side, and could be made untenable in half-an-hour. 

Half way between the two sections of the village is a large shed in which 
gun-powder is manufactured. There is a population of over four hundred, 
and nearly the same number of pack-animals. Most of the trade is at pre- 
sent carried on with China, and the exports are almost exclusively opium 
and barley spirit flavoured with stramontum. 

The southern quarter, in which the Héng lives, is entered by a long 
stairway roofed over, rather dark, and testifying strongly to the number of 
cattle and pigs kept inside. The houses are closely crowded together on 
very uneven ground, and are built chiefly of split bamboo daubed over 
with mud, with a very thick thatch roof. The Hcxg’s house, which is on 
the highest point, is built in great part of squared stone and bricks, and 
has a substantial wooden roof and party-walls. In construction it bears a 
general resemblance to the ordinary Chinese Yamén. The stone was and 
: quarried at the foot of the hill, where also very good bricks are manu- 
actured, 
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CHAUK-PET.—A revenue circle in the Pagan township and subdivision 
of Myingyan district. In 1895-96 the population was 515, and the thatha- 
meda Rs. 900. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 

CHAUK-TAUNG.—A Kachin circle of the Modaung township, Ruby 
Mines district, on the right bank of the Shweliriver, It contains 20 Kachin 
and two Palaung villages, and is under the charge of Matinhla, Duwa of 
Ténhén, who draws an allowance of Rs. 30 a month, and a commission of 
10 per cent. on all the tribute he collects. 

CHAUK-TAUNG.—A village in the Singadaw circle, Myaing town- 
ship, Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 121, accord- 
ing to the census of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 340 for 
1897-98. 

CHAUK-THWE-THAUK.—A viilage in the She-gyet-yet revenue circle, 
Amarapura township and subdivision of Mandalay district, four miles south- 
west of headquarters. It hada population of 145 at the census of 1891, and 
paid Rs. 270 thathameda. 

CHAUK-YWA.—A township in the Shwebo subdivision and dis- 
trict, with an approximate area of 317 square miles. The boundaries 
are on the east a line from Yaukthaing village to the south along the west- 
ern slope of the Mwe-yo hills as far as Paukkan village; on the west the 
river Mu; on the north from Kyauk-thaing village astraight line to Be-dauk- 
kén village, thence a straight line to the village of Yaukthaing ; on the south 
from Im-pe-let village, on the east bank of the Mu river, in a straight line to 
the Mu canal bund, opposite Laung-she village, thence to the south along 
the eastern slope of the Mu canal bund to the Be-dauk-kén bridge, thence a 
straight line to the east to Paukkan village. The township consists of three 
revenue circles, Chauk-ywa, Kantha-ya, and N yaungzin, 


The following table shows the yearly revenue and the population of each 
circle in 1891 :— 


¢ : 
3 | 2 é $ n 5 5 
Circle. s | 8 * 45 | 2 | 8 a 
3 2 be ee ee) eh 3 
y F S esa |i/2| & 
NN 7) > i em O};}n a 
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| 
Rs. | Rs. a. P Rs. A. P. Rs 
Chauk-ywa ses | 20,240' 442 4 Gf 367 7 2} ve GO | ses dare 11,266 
Kantha-ya «| 21,099 — 693 13 9! .. cm (pean ee 9,561 
Nyaungzin 1+ | 31,470 are 490° 3 BOL \<a0 1) ase ||) gee | aes 6,844 
Total ...| 52,809 | 442 4 9f 1,557 8 9] ... 99: | ens. | i400 27,671 
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CHAUNG-BAIK.—A revenue circle in the Sa-le township, Pagan sub- 
division of Myingyan district. In 1895-96 the population was 196 and the 
thathameda Rs. 216. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 

CHAUNG-BAUK.—A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myin- 
gyan subdivision and district. In 1895-96 the population was 495 and the 
thathameda Rs. 581. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 
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CHIN-DWIN.—This river is the largest tributary of the Irrawaddy, and, 
like it, flows entirely through British territory. It is the Ning-thi of the 
Manipuris. 


It was for long assumed that the Tanai was the main source of the Chin- 
dwin, but latterly some doubts have been thrown on this assertion. At 
the junction of the Tawan river with the Tanai 4Aa there is really nothing 
to choose between the sizes of the streams, and as the sources of the Tawan 
have not yet been ascertained, nor the volume of water of either river 
determined, it would be premature to say which is the larger of the two. 
Moreover, the Tarén or Turéng, flowing into the Hu Kawng valley from 
the uorth, may very well prove to bethe main river. It is no less a stream 
than the others, with a decp, swift current, and its sources lie amongst 
mountains whose peaks are covered with snow for the greater portion of 
the year. 


The Tanai 4ha rises in latitude 25° 30’ north and longitude 97° east, on 
The ‘Tanai. the Shwe-daung-gyi peak of the Kumén range, twelve 
miles north of Mogaung. It flows due north for the first 
part of its course until it reaches the Hu Kawng valley, when it turns to 
the west and flows through the middle of the plain to the end of the valley 
proper. ‘There it curves round to the south, passes through the Tarén or 
Turéng valley, takes the name of the Chindwin, and maintains the same 
general southerly course until it enters the Irrawaddy, after flowing through 
the length of the Upper and Lower Chindwin districts, in about 21° 30’ 
north latitude and g5° 15’ east longitude. Its course below forms the 
boundary between the Sagaing and Pakékku districts, and its extreme out- 
lets are twenty-two miles apart, the interval forming a succession of long, 
low, partially populated islands. The lowest mouth of the Chindwin is, ac- 
cording to tradition, an artificial channel, cut by one of the Kings of Pagan. 
It was choked up for many centuries until in 1824 it was opened out by an 
exceptional flood. , 


The Tanai éa, as long as it retains that name, is a swift, clear river, from 
fifty to three-hundred yards in width, and from three to fifteen feet deep. 
In the Hu Kawng valley it has steep banks, fringed to a depth of a mile or 
more inland with wild plantain trees. 


The river is navigable for te¢-hles, such as are used on the Irrawaddy 
above Bhamo, in the Hu Kawng valley, but launches cannot come up from 
the Chindwin proper because of the defile below Taro. The Tanai is ford- 
able in the dry season at Pabum, where it enters the Hu Kawng valley, and 
at Kantao, near its exit from the valley, but elsewhere it is generally un- 
fordable. The three principal ferries in the valley are at Salaw, Mashi, 
and Tai Fa. : 


At Salaw the river is crossed by two rafts made of four dug-outs. The 
Tanai is eighteen yards wide here. 


At Masai there is a village which had only two houses in 1891. Here 
the river is one hundred yards wide and fifteen feet deep, running in a wet- 
weather channel three-hundred yards broad. It is crossed by three canoes 
laced together. 

At Tai Fa the river is two-hundred yards broad and very deep, with a rains 
channel four hundred yards wide. The means of ferryage here are similar 
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Below the Hu Kawng valley the Chindwin is interrupted at several places 
by falls or transverse reefs, a series of which exist about sixteen miles be-“ 
low the Hu Kawng valley and again at the village of Haksa. Here there is 
a fall, which necessitates trans-shipment from the larger boats which ply 
below to canoes. 


Not far below this the U-yu river comes in on the left bank at Homalin 

The U-vu and from this point downwards the steamers of the 

ane Irrawaddy Flotilla Company ply regularly. The U-yu 

flows through a fertile and well-cultivated valley, and during the rainy season 

it is navigable, for a distance of one hundred and fitty miles from its mouth, 

by steamers of light draught. At the same season exploring steamers of 

the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company have been able to go as far north on the 
farent stream as 26° 30’, where the falls stop all farther progress. 


Ordinarily regular steam communication with Homalin ceases in the dry 
The Yuand Myit-tha. Weather, but from Kindat, nearly one hundred and 
cae * fifty miles below it, there are regular weekly steam- 
ers all the year round. The Yu river, which drains the Kubo or Kabaw 
valley on the right bank, enters in this stretch, the whole of which is at 
present very thinly inhabited. Below Kindat the only considerable afflu- 
ent of the Chindwin is the Myit-tha, which receives the Chin Hills drainage. 
As far as Mingin the general course of the Chindwin is south-westerly ; 
below that town it curves eastwards towards the Irrawaddy, From Kani 
to the confluence of the Chindwin with the Irrawaddy the whole country is 
thickly studded with villages, monasteries, and pagodas, surrounded by 
oe of cocoanut and palmyra trees and giving pasturage to large herds of 
cattle. : 


The Chindwin rises very considerably during the rains, but in the cold 
weather, and especially during March and April, it is so shallow in places as 
to make navigation difficult even for small steam-launches. Here and there 
whirlpools and narrows are also a source of some danger, and shifting sand- 
banks give much trouble. A great deal has, however, been done to improve 
the navigation since the annexation. 


CHINGAI or CHINJAI—A Kachin village in Tract No. 22, Myitkyina 
district, situated in 25° 24’ north latitude and 98° 4’ east longitude. In 
1892 it contained thirty houses, and had a population of 120. The head- 
man of the village has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are 
of the Lashi tribe, and own twenty bullocks and thirty buffaloes. 


CHIN MU TING.—A village of Miao-tze or Mang near Kawng Si (¢. w., 
also v. s. v. Ta-ping-s6). 


CHIN PWE HAW or PYE YI HAW.—A stream in the Northern Shan 
States, which rises in the hills in North-east Ko Kang and flows north-west 
to the Salween, with a course of about twelve miles. In March, between 
Cha Tzu Shu and Man Maw, it is five yards wide by eighteen inches deep and 
has arocky bottom. Between Ta Shui Chai and Chin Pwe it is twelve yards 
wide by two feet deep with a rocky bed. 


CHIN SHUI HAW or CHA KAW SHUI.—A stream in the Northern Shan 
States, which rises near Ta Shui Tan and flows south-west past Ta Mi Su 


and Ma Mu Su through a deep ravine to the Salween, with a course of about 
ten miles, 
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CHON-YWA.—A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, nine miles from Ye-u. There are sixty-eight inhabitants, and one 
hundred and seventy-eight acres under paddy cultivation. The thathameda 
revenue amounted in 1896-97 to Rs. 320. 

CHON-YWA.—A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, eighteen miles from Ye-u town. ‘There are one hundred 
and sixty-two inhabitants, all engaged in paddy cultivation. The thatha- 
meda revenue amounted in 1896-97 to Rs. 640. 

CHUN-DAUNG.—A circle in the Ti-gyaing township, Katha subdivision 
and district, with 183 houses. Local tradition savs that in Burmese times 
the King measured the Nagabat chunyo from here, and hence the village 
was called Chun-daung. 

CHUNG HSEO.—A small village close to Kén Pwi in the Ko Kang 
Trans-Salween circle of the Northern Shan State of Hsen Wi (Thein-ni). It 
is situated at a height of 4,700 feet above sea level, and in 1892 contained 
only four houses, with a, population of twenty-one. It is really a Chinese 
suburb of the La village of Kén Pwi, from which it is only three hundred 
yards distant. The villagers live in the middle of their poppy-fields, of 
which they have a considerable area. They also cultivate a little hill rice. 

CHUNG MAN TON or MIDDLE MAN TON.—A Palaung village in 
North Hsen Wi, Northern Shan States, in, the circle of the same name in 
Ko Kang; it contained fifteen houses in 1894, with a population of ninety 
persons. The revenue paid was Rs. 3 per household; the people cultivat- 
ed paddy, maize, and opium, and owned thirty bullocks, four buffaloes, and 
four ponies. The price of paddy was eight annas a basket. 

CHUSAI or KYUSAI—A Kachin village in Tract No. 3, Bhamo dis- 
trict, situated in 23°51’ north latitude and 97° 21’ east longitude. In 1892 
it contained twelve houses, with a population of forty-one. The headman 
of the village has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of 
the Lepai tribe and Hpunkan sub-tribe, and own no cattle. 

CHWE.GON, the Burmese name of Soi Kong (¢.2.) 


DA-BON.—A village of Chins of the Sék-te tribe in the Northern Chin 
Hills. In 1894 it had forty houses: the name of the resident Chief was 
Lyimtum. The village lies between Sagyilain and Molbem, and is reach- 
ed— 

(i) from Fort White véd Sagyilain ; or 
(ii) from Fort White vé@ Téklaing and Old Pomba.  - 


The village lies on the shelf of a cliff, whence its name is derived—das= 
‘cliff,’ and Jén=“ledge.”” The village has been disarmed. It ‘is not 
stockaded. There i3 a good water-supply in B&éloom stream close to the 
village. Lyimtum is an old man, and was of great use in 1889-90. 

DA-GA.—A village inthe revenue circle of A-she-let-thama, in the Amara- 
pura township and subdivision of Mandalay district, two miles south-south- . 
west of headquarters. It had a population of one hundred and fifteen at 
the census of 1891, and paid Rs. 230 thathameda tax. 

DA-HAT-CHAUK.—A village in the Saing-gaung circle, Myaing town- 
ship, Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 319, according 
to the census of 18g1. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 510 for 1897-98. 
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DAN-ON.—A revenue circle in the Amarapura township and subdivision 
of Mandalay district. It is the only village in the circle, and is situated 
seven miles south-south-east of headquarters. It had a population of 765 
at the census of 1891, and paid Rs. 1,360, ¢‘hatazameda and Rs. 1,549, land 
revenue. . 


DARRBON, or KWA-PI-SHIP, or KOPISHE.—A village of Chins cf 
the Whenoh tribe in the Central Chin Hills, In 1&94 it had forty houses : 
Parrlul was its resident Chief. it lies south of Seyat. and can be reached 
vid Taung-hwe and Seyat. It pays tribute to Falam. 


DARTATI.—A village of Chins of the Yahow tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. In 1894 it had fifty houses: Ra-tiaw was the resident Chief. It 
lies six miles south-west of Khwanglum, and can be reached zd Klao, 
Rosshi, and Khwanglum. The village is subordinate to Vannul, and pays 
tribute to Falam. Water-supply is scanty. 

DASUM.—A viilage of Shintang Chins in the Southern Chin Hills. In 
1894 it had eight houses; Yakum was its resident Chief. It lies on the 
Myittha, eighteen miles south-east of Nabénsand can be reached from Ténwa 
vid Pangvar and Nabén. The village is an offshoot of Ténwa, and is in 
course of construction (1894). 

DAT-TAW.—A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakékku 
district, with a population of 270, according to the census of 18g1, and a 
revenue of Rs. 770. 

DAN-BIN.—A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, nineteen miles from Ye-u. There are 44 inhabitants, 
for the most part engaged in rice cuitivation. The ¢4athameda revenue in 
1896-97 amounted to Rs. go. 

DAUNG-BON.—A revenue circle in the Tha-beik-kyin township of Ruby 
Mines district, including five villages. It lies four miles east of shadaw, and 
has a population of 150, all Burmese. 


DAUNG-DAN.—A village in the Ye-u subdivision of Shwebo district, 
fourteen miles from Ye-u. There are 119 inhabitants, who are chiefly 
paddy cultivators. The thathameda revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 
379. 

DAUNG-DO.—A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with one square mile of attached lands. The population 
numbers 85, and has 32 acres of cultivation. Paddy is the chief crop; the 
thathameda revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 370. The village is eleven 
miles from Ye-u town. 

DAUNG-GWE.—A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, with two square miles of attached lands. There are 106 
inhabitants, and 64 acres of cultivation The principal products are paddy 
and jaggery. The ¢hathameda revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 290. 
The village is under the Palu-zwa thugyi, and is sixteen miles distant from 
Ye-u. 

DAUNG-LE.—A revenue circle in the Kyauk-pa-daung township, Pagan 
subdivision of Myingyan district. In 1895-96 the population was gto 
and the thathameda Rs, 1,570. No land revenue was collected in the 
circle. 
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DI-DOK.—A village with thirty-five houses, and a population of 140, in 
Meiktila township, Southern subdivision of Meiktila district. Coal is found 
in a hill near the village. 

DIHAIL—A village of Chins of the Yahow tribe in the Central Chin Hills. 
In 1894 it had thirty-two houses; Mong-dum was the resident Chief. It 
lies about eight miles west of Kwungli, and is reached ci@ Kwungli by a 
Chin path. The village is subordinate to Vannul, and pays tribute to Falam. 

DIHAI.—A village of Chins of the Tashén tribe in the Central Chin Hills. 
In 1894 it had one hundred and forty houses, with Klam Mung as its resi- 
dent Chief. It lies on the top of aspur running down to the Klairén stream, 
distant about one and a half miles west, and is reached vsé Shunkla, Reshen, 
Hlomwel, and Kwungli, twenty-five miles from Falam. The village is sub- 
ordinate and pays tribute to Falam. There is good camping-ground, and 
water is plentiful (in December) below the village. The village is inter- 
sected by fences and hedges, and can be attacked from the south ascending 
the hill. 

DIMLO.—A village of Chins of the Sékte tribe in the Northern Chin Hills. 
In 1894 the village had sixteen houses ; the name of the resident Chief was 
Luyel. It lies south of Tiddim and three miles west of Dimlo post, and is 
reached from Dimlo by a Chin path. The inhabitants belong to the Din 
family of Séktes ; this family is generally known as Nowlak, and pays tribute 
to Déktaung of Molbem. The village was destroyed in 1889, and again in 
1892. There is good water-supply in a stream close to the village, and 
camping-ground at a little distance. . 

DIMPL—A village of Chins of the Sékte tribe in the Northern Chin Hills. 
In 1894 it had twenty-seven houses; the name of the resident Chief was Pow 
Yel. It lies five miles south of Dimlo post, across the ravine, and is reached 
by various Chin paths leading from Dimlo village, or from Dimlo post vad 
Old Shwimpi and thence west. 

The people are Dims, subordinate to the Sékte Chief, Déktaung. Vum- 
luor founded the village eight generations ago, and shortly after this a slave 
of his, named Nowlak, founded Dimlo. The Dims and Nowlaks are con- 
sidered to be of one family, and have many relations in Laitui in the Nwengal 
tract, to which village they fled during 1892-93. The village was destroyed 
in 1889 and again in 1892, when it was also disarined. It is not stockaded : 
there is scanty water-supply drawn from three wells. ; 

DO-BIN.—A circle in the Ti-gyaing township, Katha subdivision and dis- 
trict, including two villages. Jobin village has eighty-three houses. The 
inhabitants are traders, and cultivate also mayin, kauk-hyi, and taung-ya. 
They are Shans and Burmans. 

DO-BIN.—A circle in the Pyintha township, Maymyo subdivision of 
Mandalay district. Dobin is the only village in the circle, and is situated 
four miles north of Sin-aing; it has a population of 172, according to the 
census of 1891. The shathameda paid by the village for 1896-97 was 

.Rs. 350. The villagers are ya cultivators. 

DOIKHEL.—A village of Chins of the Yahow tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. In 1894 it had ten houses; Mdk-so was its resident Chief. It lies 
five miles west of Satén, and can be reached vid Bwelté, Satén, and 
Darbén. It is subordinate to Vannul, and pays tribute to Falam, 
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who attacked Nga-aung-lein-myo. The people then all fled back to Ngwe- 
daung, and the spot has since been deserted. Some of the other villagers, 
however, remained, and one of these was on the Sindauny, near the Pin- 
thaung stream. This was a walled place fifty-five ¢as square, in the centre 
of which was a stone slab with the name Pyusawti, which gave its name to 
the place. 

A few other settlements remained, but the circle did not really pros- 
Recede history. PEt till about 1860, when a number of villages were 

ecent nistory: settled by order of the King. Among these wasa village 
established by one Maung Tha Shwe. This was at first called E-hla-thi vil- 
lage, because it was shady and cool; but the name was afterwards changed 
to Ela. 

This is the present village of that name, and it had seventy-five houses in 
1897. There are other considerable villages in the neighbourhood which 
were settled about the same time, such as Aung-g6n with eighty-tbree houses, 
Sainggaung-yo with sixty-four houses, Nat-thu-yé with one hundred houses, 
Pyi-win with sixty houses, and many more which were deserted or re- 
duced in size in the disturbances of 1886 and 1887. The circle lies be- 
tween the Laung-gwin, Wa-nwé-g6n, Wetkabu, Kyauk-chit, and Kyi-daung 
circles. 

EN LONG.—A village in the north-west of the Southern Shan State of 
Kéngting. It lies in the hills, on one of the roads from Mong Hkak to Ming 
Ving, and is twelve miles south of the former place. The people are called 
En (doubtless a tribe of Wa), and have so far advanced towards Buddhism 
as to have a monastery in their village, though there is nomonk attached to 
it. The village has thirty-three houses. The people cultivat€ lowland rice- 
fields in the valley below. 

E-YWA.—A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan sub- 
division, and district. In 1895-96 the population was 230, and the thatha- 
meda, Rs. 273. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 


E-YWA —A village in the Sindé circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pak6dkku sub- 
division and district, with a population of 203, according to the census of 
1891, and a revenue of Rs. 470. 

FALAM.—A village of Chins of the Tashén tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. In 1894 it had five hundred houses, and the Falam Council was con- 
stituted for the government of the village. It lies in a valley on the hill 
side, about 2,000 feet above and to the south of the Manipur river, and is 
reached by the Falam-Fort White Government road. It is the chief and 
dominant village in the Falam jurisdiction. 

FARON.—A village of Chins of the Klang-klang tribe in the Southern 
Chin Hills. In 1894 it had eleven houses: Ménbar and Yathle were its 
resident Chiefs. It lies ten miles north-west of Lonzert, and can be reached 
from Haka ved Lonzert. ‘The village is under Haka influence, and pays 
tribute to Hekarr of Klang-klang. 

FARON.—A village of Chins of the Yékwa tribe in the Southern Chin 
Hills. In 1894 it had twenty houses: Hran, Hlel, and Humbe were its 
resident Chiefs. It lies on the Kan-Haka mule-track, two miles north of 
Rawvan, and is not stockaded. There is a fair water-supply, and plenty of 
ground suitable for camping. Farén is especially under the influence of 
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The water-supply is drawn from a stream which issues from a gorge in 
the Sintaung, west of Fort Stedman, and the bulk of the wheat required 
for the various posts in the command is grown in the surroundirg State of 
Yawng Hwe. . 

A good cart-road, 108 miles in length, connects the station with the rail- 
way at Thazi junction, in Meiktila district. Eastwards a mule-road leads to 
Kéngting, the post at that town being rationed from Fort Stedman. 


From the officers’ quarters the outlook is perhaps the finest in the South- 
ern Shan States; to the north and south stretches the valley of Yawng 
Hwe, and on the west lie the waters of the Inle lake, backed by the hills of 
West Yawng Hwe. 

The climate of Fort Stedman is mild, the hottest month being April, 

Climate ’ when the maximum temperature is about 95° in the 

: shade. December is usually the coldest month, the 

minimum temperature being about 40°, The rainfall is moderate, varying 

from 40 inches to 50 inches per annum, and the largest quantity of rain 
gauged in twenty-four hours seldom exceeds 2$ inches. 


FUNG-WANG-MEOW called MAN TO SOW by the Shans.—A village 
of six houses in the Ko-Kang circle of the Northern Shan State of Hsen Wi 
(Thein-ni). It stands on the slope above the Singhsaing ferry, at a height 
of 4,600 feet. The population in 1892 was twenty-three (all Chinese), and 
the principal cultivation was hill-rice and opium, The villagers do some 
carrying trade for their neighbours, and owned ten pack-animals. 


FUNKA.—A village of Chins of the Klang-klang tribe in the Southern 
Chin Hills. In 1894 it had twenty houses: Hmunkum was its resident 
Chief. It lies four miles north-west of Tunzan, and can be reached by a. 
path leading west from the Tunzan-Lonlarroad. It is an offshoot of Tun- 
zan and is under the influence of that village. There is a fair water-supply 
and good camping-ground on the Tunzan road. 

GA-LAN.—A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision, and 
district. In 1895-96 the population was 949, and the ¢hathameda amount- 
ed to Rs, 1,264. No land revenue was collected in this circle. 


GALUM.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 40, Myitkyina district, situated 
in 26° 17’ north latitude and 96° 48’ east longitude. In 1892 it contained 
seventeen houses; its population was not known. The inhabitants are of 
the Marip tribe. The headman of the village has no others subordinate to 
him. 

GAMMAW.—Onc of the Palaung circles in the Kodaung township of 
Ruby Mines district. It is an extensive, straggling tract, but contains 
only nine Palaung villages. There are twenty-two Kachin villages in the 
tract, but these are independent of the Gammaw 7, as the headman of the 
Palaung circle is called. His headquarters are at Mawldn, a small village 
in the southern portion of the circle. The most important village in the 
circle is the Kachin village of Lwéya, on its western side. 

GAN-DA-MA —A village in the Kanbyin-chauk-ywa revenue circle, Pa- 
thein-gyi township, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district, twenty miles 
north-east of headquarters. It had a population of 169, according to the 
thathameda and census lists of 1896-97. 
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right bank. This boundary line, after being agreed to by the British and 
Siamese Governments, was demarcated by a joint British and Siamese Com- 
mission in February and March 1893. 

The boundary between Gantarawadi and the Papun district of Lower 
Burma, lies along the Hpa stream. ‘The complicated boundary with the 
Western Karen-ni States is described under the head of these States sepa- 
rately. 


The approximate area of the State is 2,500 square miles 
Areaand tribute. and its capital is Sawlén. The annual tribute paid is 
Rs. 5,000. 

Sawlawi, the present Myoza, succeeded to Sawlapaw, when that Chief 

; refused to submit to British authority on the occupation 

Seq the pre- of Sawlén in January 1889. He was then about thirty- 

een kee eight years of age and already bore the title of Ayem- 

mong, or heir-apparent, conferred on him by King Thibaw in 1881. He 

is of mixed descent, his father having been a native of Sao-hpa-yun, a 

Karen-ni of the name of Milé. His mother was a Yang-talai, a daughter 

of Papaw, who was son of Maung Pén, the first Chief of Karen-ni. 

Sawlapaw was a son of Sawla-kwé, also a son of Papaw, so that he and 

Sawlawi were cousins. Sawlapaw died in 1891. Sawlawi is said to be 

sensitive on the subject of not being of the pure Yang-talai blood, a dis- 

tinction which, however, seems to belong to none of the Red Karen Chiefs, 
if careful scrutiny is employed. 


On the east or left bank of the Salween there is a narrow strip of hill 

country, which has been in Karen-ni occupation since 
the middle of the century, but was fora time claimed 
by Siam. This tract is one of almost endless jungle; the scene in all 
directions is the same—range behind range, and valley beyond valley, 
covered with unbroken forest. The hills are for the most part low, being 
enerally from 1,500 feet to 3,000 feet high; but the Loi Lan, which may 
Be called the backbone of the country, in its northern half rises to over 
7,000 feet. 


Trans-Saiween Karen-ni forms a strip of hill country about 75 miles in 
Sree ere length and 20 miles broad, lying between latitudes 19° 
Karan, 40° and 18° 34’. The total area is thus about 1,500 
square miles, or about the extent of Sussex. This 

region is about equally divided by the Mé Pai, which comes down from 
Mé-hawng-hsawn, but it may be more conveniently described in accord- 
ance with its hydrographical features. To the north we have the Wan 
Pai Lon or “thirty-eight Pilu villages” (v. infra), which includes the whole 
of the country watered by streams draining direct to the Salween, namely, 
the Hwe Léng, Mé Sisap, Me Hsaté, Mé Layu, and others. In the centre 
we have the basin of the Lower Mé Pai, and to the south the area drained 


by the Mé Saya, Mé Sepaw, Mé Sé, and Mé Pa. None of these rivers 
are navigable, except the Mé Pai. 


The Wan Pai Lon, with the exception of the Shan village of Mé Hsate, 
. _ is exlusively inhabited by Red Karens, who dwell high 
ae Wan Pai up on hillsides and devote themselves to faungya cultiva- 


: tion. The population is estimated at about 2,000. With 
the exception of the clearings near the villages, the whole country is a 


Natural features. 
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revenue was exatted ‘by; the Karen-ni Chief, probably not less than 
Rs. 20,000 per annum:"** ,” -* oe ee 

A certain amount of desultory’ warfare’ was constantly carried on be- 
tween the Karen-ni and the Lao, the advantage, if any, remaining with the 
former. To put an end to this it is said that the Siamese made an agree- 
ment with the Karen-ni, by which the country-was to be considered Chieng 
Mai territory, but the Karen-ni were not to be molested in any way. 


In 188 there certainly was a treaty for policing the Salween and check- 
ing dacoity. In 1888 the Siamese offered to co-operate in reducing Sawla- 
paw by watching the Salween ferries and preventing his escape eastwards. 
Accordingly, in October 1888, the Siamese collected a force near Chiengmai, 
but no advance was made till after the capture of Sawlén and the fall of 
Sawlapaw, when the Siamese advanced and occupied the line of the Sal- 
ween with posts at the principal points. These posts were all of the same 
kind, indifferent stockades with accommodation for 25 to 50 men, which 
was generally the strength of their garrison. Very few regular soldiers 
were employed on this duty, and, at the time when the Anglo-Siamese 
Commission visited the district (January 1890), the garrisons were chiefly 
composed of ill-armed Lao impressed for this service, probably most of 
them serfs of Chiengmai nobles. They were finally withdrawn in 1893. 


List of villages in the Gantarawadi States. 


r-} 
2] : 
z Name of village. Name of headman. & g 
s E 8 
3 
3 Z 
I 2 3 4 
1 | Ywathit-aléywa ... re ... | Gana, Hein see 
2 | Ywathit (south)... aa aah do. ae 
3 | Ywathit (north) ... aes ese do. mel 
4 | Enan as oct ves do. a8 | 
5 }Mépa a es vs do. Be 
6 qatane ge ioe is gos sed | 
anpya-yintalé .,, wee wee |" 0, av 
§ | Bokanei> ss a | do. ane 
9 }Paku sea aah A do. wus 
to | Tala Sac fos aes do, eae ; 
11 | Talatalé aa iss sa do. ae , 
12. | Shachaung-banlé Ree a do. tvs | . 
13 | Talashachet ia oss ies do ee ; 
14 | Kawkyélaw iva ae a do, see [ones 
15 | Nanlin asi as aes do. vj 
16 | Nyaungkam, Heinsan a3 do. nae: 
17 | Ponshasi ; do. ive 
18 | Hota do. : 
19 | Dawsoku | do. 
20 | Pakuta ay do. \ 
21 | Banpya-putaikkan ; do, ! 
22 | Thaya (Shan) 33 do, 
23 | Dawtnaw see ose ee do. 
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List of villages in the Gantarawadt States—continued. 


So 

é 5s 
z Name of village. Name of headman. § 
| £6 
be 36 
vn IZ 

1 3 4 
24 | Dawkule bee see «. | Gana, Hein es F ay 
25 | Banlé vee eee tee do. 7 eee Ss 
26 | Banlweé ae aes aa do. aes : ‘ 
27 | Pawkyichaw.... ves oe do. Sas ‘ss 
28 | Ban-aung or ase gee do. > soo | one 
29 | Nyaungwaing ... oot ass do. aes beet fel % 
go | Loivin (Karen) ... ves “es do. is oor | oe 
31 | Gaungtwa (north) ees fe do. toe see 

32 | Gaungtwa (south) ies tee do. os aea'| ees 
33 | Banpya-kanna ... ‘ise a do. aus oe 
34 | Thaya (west)... ass eu do. os seal wae 
35 | Hola ie is ase do. dss baol | es 


36 | Kosapa sas ae oe do. “ee fe 
37. | Myolakaw ee ove es do. see ose: + aa 


38 | Banpya-yintalé ... ak eee do. vee coe | one 
39 Mase (south)... oes we do. wee sénftvees 
40 | Més# (central)... ‘ss cos do. as deat} “ees 
41 | Mésé (north)... wis tee do. wee aes] dees 
42 | Lakwé aes ves «| Lakwa, Kyesa... Sah Fas 
43 | Dawkloku 3s fee eee do. wea wos], | ees 
44 | Naunglong eA ise see do. - ase coe | eee 
45 | Naunglong -_ -_ see do. see weall['| see 
460 | Dawsé ws ie sé do. ; avail!) sees 
47 =| Pyetawyaku ove ae Bis do. ae és A 
48 | Predawsd oe ses ats do. see ee . 
49 | \ wathitgyi ar eee ast do. vee see 

so | Ngalawté oes oes .. | Lapo, Kyesa... ate 

51 | Yeyodawpu ne vee oe do. on * 
52 | Yeyodawdu ses one ie do. -_ eaeufe) sae 
53 | Dawpawkle (large) tee ase do. as wee |< Ses 
54 | Dawpawklé (small) ss es do. aes or 
55 | Dawtamé ave is tes do. - vee coe | cee 
56 , Dawpu ar =o «. | Lapo, Kyesa eee . 
57 Dawsepalese aes oe do. oes seah 
53 | Sedadaw * . do. ose ove . 
59 | Dawsé bat See do. : . 

60 | Dawkye-é See veo «| Lasaw, Kyesa ... 

61 ' Sawdase ees ee eo do. vee woe | oes 
62 | Dawtada wae ees se: do. rn ae 
63 | Dawkawku tee tee ae do. : “ 

64 , Tinawdaw ee nee ove do. ete seo | eee 
65 Dawkawdo a wos tie do. ais woe | aes 
66 ' Dawtamya ae ate — do. ato cee | oes 
67. | Dawkloku aa ay: vee do. eae es 
68 | Dawtape ar oe ae do. bon| | cese 
69 | Dawtanaw ee wee ron do. ss ase} ass 
7o | Dawselya woe vee ... | Tarulaw, Kyesa ... i (* tase 
qt | Dawti-i ase ove ise do. fa 
72 | Dawkyaté eat see ies do. sas cee | oe 


117 
118 
119 
120 
12 
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List of villages in the Gantarawadt States—continued. 


Serial No. | 


Dawpawlé 
Dawkani 
Dawkodu 
Dan telé 
Dawteku 
Nawya 
Dawsépwé 
Dawnoku 
Nawlo 
Dawmacha 
Dawkloku 
Pyabaté 
Dawsilya 
Dawpyathé 
Dawsawlé 
Dawnoté 
Manudaw 
Byakaté 
Pyawawdaw 
Dawklo 
Dawwapa 
Dawtakaw 
Dawasha 
Dawkolé 
Dawyama 
Dawkawlé 
Nyesawpye 
‘Taprudawo 
Taprudawdu 
Dawtadwé 
Dawniocha 
Sonyala 
Daweyo 
Dawvélé 
Dawkawlé 
Tatoda 
Dawliso 
Dawilali 
| Sadusé 
Dawkloku 
Dawtacha 
Dawtocha 
Dawtald 
Dawseta 
Dawtawlé 
| Dawsékya 
Dawtama 
Lato 
Nalawo 


1 


Name of village. 


Name of headman, 


Tarulaw, Kyesa ... 


| 
i 
; 


Number of 
houses. 


: 


- do, aes os 7 
aus do. F eas ‘ 
do. es 6 see 

. . do. ees ces | see 

ae do, Ms oes tes 

er sag do. . 3 

ws eke do. a - 7 

ae ..| Labow, Ayesa ... coe | pee 

. oa do: aS oe see 

. do: sae at ae 

: do. ve oo oe 
ese do. re ea aan 
on do. See ‘ is 
be do. aes oe 
an do. $e5 wes 
s do. vee oe 3 

i «| Nyata, Kyesa see 

aad cas do. : aus 

; we do. a is a 
ae do, re oa 

= ee do. ‘ i 

“3 bs do, ss i 

aie sae do. ces a yee 

ae 26 do. ies soe A Cees 
sae do. ane: ose 7 
ves do. nae Fy si 
a do. was Seat ese 
. do. Ses oe eee 
3% do. wee F aes 
ise do. s rl toate 
a do. F Seale 4aae 

i bis do. - sete | (lees 

: tae do. ‘ F “ 

ve sae do. 2 van 

ds iss do. see wee 

Was i do. ve ° ede 

iG 36 do, - i see 

7 ose do. tes on eres) 

és ae do. ae sssh\i, ves 

<s * do. ne bet > nese 
ds eas do. ade eds] Hess 
see igs do, aes Sasi ees 
sae ad do. ee as 3s 
ca des do. oo o- eee 
tes cee do. ae vee 
aes ee ‘do, Se See-|ye $3 
vo Mes do. ‘ ee! ee 
: . | Lano, Kyesa . ee eG 


GAN J 
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List of villages in the Gantarawads States—continued. 


Name of village. 


Sawpulé 
Dawtelya 
Dawpe 
Dawkloku 
Kolepu wis 
Dawtase ces 
pawsenpe 
Dawpak 
Dawsota dee 
Sawpulé 

Dawté 

Dawkawlé cas 
Dawvélé ae 
Dawtama “ 
Mapie 

Presolé 
Padeinywa 
Tilong 

Dawkolé ees 
Ngwedaung (Shan) 
Tobyatalédawdu 
Tobyatalédawpu 
Bawrédaw Sec 
Dawkyatédawdu 
Dawtama eee 
Dawpawke 
Dawkloku 
Tolawmatale 
Dawtada 
Dawsawto 
Topoklo 
Davwtawle 
Dawtanaw 
Dawlawte 
Tanoku 
Tanokudawpu 
Lawsaku 

Koda 

Dawlawku 
Sobyale 

Lalele 

Dawkloku aie 
Nampeikpelya .., 
Prétaku 
Nyebuku 

Pélya ses 
Préyéku oe 
Dawpemaw tee 
Tanilalé 


ese 


Name of headman. 


eas do. sae 
ee | Kan-u, Kyaw ae 
oe do. eee 


14 


105 


Number of 
houses. 


} oupe 
| Supélaw tee 
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List of villages tn the Gantarawadi States—continued. 


Name of viliage. 


Dawtangu oes 
Dawtangudawpu 
Dawtibya 
Dawnyate aes 
Préséku 
Dawtawlé 

Solasd 

Sepoka 
Dawmakat 
Dawpawsé 

Posiso 

Dawkadu 
Dawlapvé 
Todupyé 
Dawkioki 
Dawkadwé 
Dawsawpé -_ 
Dawpetu ts 
Dawpétudawdu..,, 
Dawsodu tee 
Dawtanawdawpu 
Tulalalédaw 
Topodaw vos 
Polya rc 
Dawkloku 
Dawtama 
Dawnyekudawsé 
Dawnyekudawlu 
Dawsawbyé 
Dawtahé 


, Chesolé 
: Dawkulé 


Dawtaté 
Chesawlé 
Lawpita 
Titanga 
Punan 
Bawnywa 
Tatwa 


Shadaw-ywama 


: Salaung 


Tatawmaw 
Mésate 

Nalawo ose 
Nakyainggyi 
Nakyaingngé 
Palalo 


ace 


° 
ee 
eo 


tee 


Kon U, Kyaw... 


do. 


Hkun ‘Shin Pe Hein 


vee 
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List of villages in the Gantarawadi States—concluded. 


ro} 
°o . 
z Name of village. Name of headman. & 3 
7 E3 
77) Z 
I 2 3 4 
220 | Ponmé as roe «» | Hkun Shin Pu, Hein ese} ee 
221 | Na-awn one ose oe | do. vee ore re 
222 | Dawlélu (Karen) asi ose do. . ‘ 
223 | Dawsé ‘aa ex ote do. ; 
224 | Dawmuma wi aha sai do, 40 
225 | Dawkawaw aa ase abe do. ane os 
220 | Dawlale wet eee ass do. cia Eo | tr 
227 | Dawtapo oe ee ane do. wor woe | one 
228 | Chésolé ase ea exe do. 
229 | Dawsé nis avs ea do, . 
230 | Dawkété ati age és do. . 
231 | Dawnoku ae ae ami do. jin 
232 | Dawtanaw oes sis wie do. ans ove ° 
233 | Taléla eae on ‘se do. sins aro]! aan 
234 | Tawtama saa a sca do. jes uel) Sew 
235 | Dawkloku ie aes tee do. oes ab “7 
230 | Dawtaku oat ibe a do. as a in 
237 | Dawpopu a3 dak (aa do. see ae] ane 
238 | Dawtoku sas ose sos | do ae sas * 
239 cease aaa owe ps ri nie as ° 
240 | Dawsas ate +a ote °o an j A 
241 | Kodaw ai ais «. | Myedo, Kyesa ... : 
242 | Peviku + see wus do, « ; 
243 | Dawtamaw sé sa au do. ous “a 
244 , Dawpésé on one ae do. ee . 
245 | Welawlé ns ove ~ do. eos 
246 | Dawlawke am ase og do, =n re eee 
247 | Lupeywa a eee «| Lupe, Kyesa ss... oe 
248 | Gaungbya ey ses ane do. “ ote || tee 
249 | Meshwe-u die ie s do. se des] and 
250 | Whé-ing <0 asa see do. oes , 
251 | Whé-aw vas wed zea do. . 
252 | Taungne ovo eee ee do, one ass | see 
253 Sachaung ide ave Jun do. — aoa) ane 
254 Whémong ves ove a do. vee toe | ove 
255 , Whé-kan-nii.. ve dba do, ity =a iy 
256 Maingtam we ete ws. | Sawlawi, Myosa ... one | | ist 
257 | Maingnwe ae ae aa do. ase 
258 Namnouk pr ans = do. ‘ oor T ctuve 
259 Zaunglaw por “a nee do. ose coo] ane 


GA-THA-MWE.—A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, 26 miles from Ye-u. It has 178 inhabitants, who in 
1896-97 paid Rs. 440, thathameda revenue. Paddy is the only crop. 

GAUNG-DIN.—A village in the Kyaw circle, Ku-hna-ywa township, 
Gangaw subdivision of Pakékku district, with a population of 66, accord- 
ing to the census of 189. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 130 for 


1897-98. 
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thameda amounted to Rs. 198. No land revenue was collected in the 
circle. 

GWE-BIN-DWIN.—A village in the Myodin circle, Myaing township, 
Pakédkku subdivision and district, with a population of 223, according 
to the census of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 2,400 for 
1897-98. 

GWE-BIN-GON.—A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, 16 miles from Ye-u. The population numbers 156, and 
rice cultivation is the chief industry. The ¢hathameda revenue in 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 290. 


GWE-BIN-LE.—A village in the Ali-gan circle, Myaing township, Pakék- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of 396, according to the 
census of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 980 for 1897-98. 

GWE-BIN-THA.—A revenue circle in the Nato-gyi township, Myingyan 
subdivision and district. In 1895-96 the population was 325, and the 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 324. No land revenue was collected in the 
circle. 


GWE-BIN-YA.—A village in the Pakan-gyi circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakdékku subdivision and district, with a population of 281, according to 
the census of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 820 for 1897-98. 

GWE-DAUNG.—A village in the Gwe-daung circle, Yeza-gyo town- 
ship, Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 549, accord- 
ing to the census of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs, a70 for 
1897-98. 

GWE-DAW.—A village in the Taung-bydn-ngé-a-she circle, Madaya 
township and subdivision of Mandalay district, east of Peik-thano. It has 
50 houses and its population amounted, in 1897, to 250 approximately. 
The villagers are cultivators and coolies. 


GWE-GON.—A village of 130 houses in the Ava township of Sagaing 
district, eighteen miles south-west of Ava. 


Here, on the outskirts of a jungle tract, an encounter took place, on 
the 7th May 1889, between Paw Ya and Ngwe Se’s dacoit gangs and the 
British forces. Paw Ya and three others were captured, the gang was 
broken up, and organized dacoity was finally put an end to in the Ava sub- 
division. 

‘Gwe-gén was formerly the headquarters of a Myothugyiship, which has 
since been broken up into three thugyiships, (1) Gwegon, (2) Kan-gyi- 
chaung-ywa, 64 houses, (3) Kyauk-taw 98 houses, and Sagadé-tawdwin, 44 
houses, 


GWE-GON.—A village in the Gwe-gén circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakék- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of 777, according to the 
census of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,520 for 1897-98. 

GWE-GON.—A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakékku 
district, with a population of 236, according to the census of 1891, and a 
revenue of Rs. 590. 

GWE-GYAUNG.—A circle in the Myingun township of Magwe district, 
including the single village of Gwe-gyaung. 
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GWE-GYI.— A village of thirty-one houses on the left bank of the Mo-yu 
chaung, in the Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo district. The villagers own 
forty-five buffaloes, and work a considerable amount of paddy. The village 
is a foot under flood in the rains. 


GWE-GYI.—A village in the Kyi-daung-gan township, Pyinmana sub- 
division of Yaméthin district. It was first settled in 1783, when the country 
generally was re-cofonized, but was soon afterwards abandoned : it was estab- 
lished again in 1848, only to cease to exist at the time of the disturbances 
which followed the Annexation in 1886. It was. once more re-settled in 
1891, and in the following year had forty-eight houses. The villagers are 
cultivators. Gwe-gyi stands on one of the windings of the Sinthe stream. 


GWE-GYI.—A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision 
and district. In 1895-96 the thathameda amounted to Rs. 495. No land 
revenue was collected in the circle. 


GWE-GYI.—A ward in the town of Myingyan, in the Myingyan township, 
subdivision, and district. In 1895-96 the population was 1,405, and the 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 2,810. Noland revenue was assessed in the 
ward, 


GWE-GYI NORTH. —A ward in the town of Myingyan, in the Myingyan 
township, subdivision, and district. In 1895-96 the population was 2,970, 
and the ‘hathameda amounted to Rs. 5,950. No land revenue was assess- 
_ ed in the ward. 


GWE-GYI SOUTH.—A ward in the town of Myingyan, in the Myingyan 
township, subdivision, and district. In 1895-96 the population was 1,970, 
and the ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 3,940. No land revenue was assess- 
ed in the ward. 


GWE-GYO.—A revenue circle in the Sale township, Pagan subdivision 
of Myingyan district. In 1895-96 the population was 4,615, and the thatha- 


meda amounted to Rs. 7,657. No land revenue was collected in the 
circle. 


GWE-GYG.—A circle in the Natmauk township of Magwe district, ins 
cluding the single village of Gwe-gyo. 


GWE-GYO.—A village in the Mye-byu circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakék- 
ku subdivision aud district, with a population of 343, according to the 
census of 1891. The ¢athameda amounted to Rs. 690 for 1897-98. 


GWET.—A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with eighteen square miles of attached land. The popu- 
lation in 18g! was forty-three, and there were fifty-three acres under 
cultivation. Paddy and jaggery were the chief products. The village is 
twelve miles from Ye-u, and paid Rs. 300 thathameda revenue in 1896-97. 
It is in the Nyaung-lé ¢hugyiship. 

GWE-ZAUNG,.—A group of three villages with seventy-five houses in 
the Ava township of Sagaing district, twenty-three miles south of Ava. 

GYANMAI or JANMAI.—A Kachin village in tract No. 10, Bhamo 
district, situated in 24° 15’ north latitude and 97” 41’ east longitude. In 
18g2 it contained thirteen houses, with a population of seventy-four. The 
headman of the village has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants 
are of the Maran tribe, and own no cattle. 
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GYA-YWA.—A village in the Kanla circle, Pakdkku township, sab- 
division, and district, with a population of §28, according to the census of 
18gt, and a revenue of Rs. 5o, included in that of Kanla. 

GYI-NE-GY[—A village in the Sagaing sabdivision and district, situated 
on an island nine miles from Sagaing. It has 60 houses. 

GYO-BYAN.—A village in the Ye-myet circle, Pakékka township, sub- 
division, and district, with a populaticn of 177, accordirg to the census of 
1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 27 for 1897-98. 


GYO-DAUNG.—A circle and village in the Wantho township and sub- 
division of Katha district. 

Local historians say that it was established in 164 B.E. (802 A.D.), in 

Traditional Hise which year the Mawkwin Shwe-2mu, Maung In Gyin, 
tery. “built the north village of Gyodaung. It got its name 

because the Buddha Gaudama spent an existence as a 
white dove (gyo) on the hill to the east of the village. The present inhabi- 
tants are nearly al] Kadus, and their Shwe-hmu himself was a Kado. 

Two miles to the south of Gyodaung is the Apyaw hill. on which many 
people formerly lived. Some of them made a pilgrimage to Kék-thein- 
nayén in India, where the Buddha Gaudama attained annihilation, and 
brought back some /agyzn fruit and ashes from the funeral pyre, and over 
these they built the Apyaw-taung pagoda. This stands in the centre of an 
area of about a quarter of a mile square, all flagged over, and near it is a 
cave once tenanted by hermits. There is alsoa natural rock tank with 
spring water, of which the people are inordinately proud. 

GYO-GON.—A revenue circle in the Katha subdivision and district, 
including, in 1897, a single village with eighteen houses. Its thathameda- 
tax was in that year Rs. 160, and faukkyr-tax Rs. 46. 

GYO-GYA.—An irrigation tank in the Shwebo district, seven miles from 
Shwebo town. It is one mile long by four thousand feet broad and irri- 
gates 124 pés of land, producing a revenue of Rs. 1,120 in 1896-97. 

GYO-GYAUNG.—A circle in the Taungdwin-gyi township of Magwe dis- 
trict, including the villages of Ale-ywa, Thitsein North, Thitsein South, 
Htauk-kyan-gwin, and Wathdén-kyu. 

GYOK-CHAUNG-GYL—A village in the Seik-pyu township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of 61, according to the census 
of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 170, included in that of Gydk-chaung-ngé. 


GYOK-CHAUNG-NGE.—A village in the Seik-pyu township, Pakékka 
subdivision and districl, with a population of 123, according to the census 
of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 58¢ for 1897-98. 


GYOK-PIN.—A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision, 
and district. {In 1895-96 the population was 2,720 and the thathameda 
amounted to Rs. 4,315, the State land revenue to Rs. 14-0-6, and the gross 
of revenue to Ks. 4,329-0-6. 

GYO-YWA.—A village of two hundred and thirty-one houses in the 
Myotha township of Sagaing district, eight miles west of Myotha. The 
Gyo thugy# has seven villages under him. 

GYUN-KAN,—A village of seventy-seven houses in the Myotha township 
of Sayaing district, five miles east-north-east of Myotha. 
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HA! vrAN.—A sllege in the Mogacng scbcivisioa of the My:tkrina 
Gaetriet, abyrit two dating: cort-west of Lon Téa The village has fity- 
tires houses and fifty-five Ucflalies. but no bunocks. “Z- and rcamzya are 
werced, One hundred and three baskets cf .- acd fifty-six baskets of 
taungya were sown in 1297. 

HAI VU.--A circle of the South Rsen Wi Northern Shaz State. The cir- 
tle ie situated in the southernmost part of the State. andis administered by a 
Htamong. Vhe annual revenue assessment was Rs. 525 ia 1897. when the 
circle consisted of fifteen villages with 155 houses, and Lad a popuiation 
A 235 males, 246 femaies, gt boys. and 107 girls. The villagers owned 
three hundred and twenty-six buffaloes and seventy-eight cows, and were 
cultivators, One hundred and seventy acres of land were under crop, ninety- 
four of which were lowlying paddy land and seventy-one hiil cultivation, 
the remainder being garden lands. 

‘The circle hes mainly on an arid ridge, failing away to the south from the 
huge Lluff of Loi Kawng. The fields produce very little and the villagers 
seem poor, Water is scarce, and this may account for the want of population. 
Nevertheless one or two deserted pongyi kyaungs, built of wood and hand- 
somely decorated, point to a former prosperity. 

IIAS VU.--- There are two villages, north and south, of this name in the 
Hai Pu, or Southern Mong Ha circle of the Northern Shan State of South 
Haen Wi, They had, in March 1891, six and seven houses respectively, 


with thirty-one and thirty-nine inhabitants. The villagers cultivate paddy 
along the banks of a small stream. 


NAIRON.—A village of Chins of the Haka tribe in the Southern Chin 
Hills, In 1894 it had forty houses: Pakong was its resident Chief. It lies 


on the Haka-Falam road, and pays tribute to Ra Kwe and other Haka 
Chiefs; it has good camping-ground. 
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a road from Tiddim to Lenacot, and thence to Halkam. The people are 
Thados of the Vimlu and Vumtam families. Vumal, the old Chief, died in 
1894, and Kamhwa succeeded him. The people grow rice, and shift their 
village as the scene of their agricultural operations changes. The village 
has been disarmed. Halkam stands at an elevation of 3,300 feet, and has 
a fair water-supply. 

HANG HSIO.—A Shan village in the Méng Sit circle of the State of 
South Hsen Wi. It had in March 1892 only three houses, with a popula- 
tion of 28, The villagers cultivated cotton and a little irrigated paddy. 


HANG TUNG.—A village in the South Riding of the Shan State of Mang 
Lén West, and in the Htamdngship of Kéngtiing. It had six houses in 
April 1892, with a population of thirty-three, all Shans. They cultivated 
hilljrice and cotton, and a little irrigated paddy. 

HANKEN.—A village of Chins of the Kanhow tribe in the Northern Chin 
Hills. In 1894 it had twenty houses: the name of the resident Chief was 
Satawn. The village lies on the eastern slopes of the Tang range, north of 
Lopa and south of Hilanzan, and is reached by a road from Tiddim to 
Tunzan; thence to Lopa, twenty-two miles; thence to Hanken. The 
people are Thados of the Vimlu and Vumtam families, and are subordinate 
to Howchinkup, the Kanhow Chief. The village has been disarmed. Hill 
paddy is grown, and water is obiained from the Tuilum stream below the 
village. 


HANTA.—A village of Shunkla Chins in the Southern Chin Hills. In 
1894it had eighty houses: Nikarr was its resident Chief. It lies thirty- 
nine miles east-north-east of Haka, and can be reached from Haka and 
Falam. The village was destroyed in 1889; it was again punished in 1890 
for a raid on Farén. Lyen Mo of Haka has influence over the village, and 
the Tashdns claim authority over it. 

HAN TAU.—A small circle of the Northern Shan State of North Hsen 
Wi, in the Lashio valley, north of the Nam Yao. In 1898 it contained eight 
Shan villages, witha population of about 1,000. The circle is situated some 
ten miles north-east of Lashio, adjoining the Kénsu circle, and consists of 
undulating timber country and paddy plains. Inthe days of the old Saw- 
bwas of Hsen Wi Han Taii was a service village, and paid its tribute in 
the form of torches supplied for the Sawbwa’s Haw and grass for his ponies, 

The ktaméng’s village, Han Taii, contained forty houses of Shans, witha 
population of about 220. Itis situated in the centre of a small paddy-plain, 
and has a péngy! kyaung, a few pagodas, and a bazzar. The Mandalay- 
Kunlong Railway will pass at no great distance from it. 

HANTET.—A village of forty-five houses, north of the Moyu chaung, 
in the Bhamo subdivision and district. The inhabitants own sixty-four 
buffaloes and work paddy, getting a yield of some three thousand baskets 
yearly ; they do not cultivate mayin. There are a few mango trees in the 
village. 

HANTHA.—A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, 23 miles from Ye-u. It has sixty-seven inhabitants, and 
Rs. 270 thathameda revenue was paid in 1896-97. The villagers are all 
rice cultivators. 
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in Hantha Nagara in unbroken succession, aad that the last was named 
Pya Min. His half-brother Py3a Min was appuoted Exn-shemin (heir- 
apparent), and it was during the reign of Pyu Min that Hantha Nagara 
becam- famzas as the land of the Nine Woaders. These wonders were :-— 

(1) When the Pyu Win opened his windows and looked out, the sun 
shone with great brilliance at unwonted hours and ssasons. 


(2, When the Pyu Afzm smiled or laughed, precious gems showered down 
from tie heavens, 


(3) Fresh water, salt water, hot water, and cold water issued forth from 
springs side by side. 

(4; Two tender branches sprouted from the stem of a sugar palm. 
Toddy juice issued from the one branch, and water from the other. The 
supply of water was inexhaustible. 


(5) A plot of ground which remained perfectly dry during the rains was 
wet with fresh water in the hottest season of the year. 

(6) A shaw-byu tree (with a fibrous bark from which paper is made) 
gave out two branches, one of which was a Champak branch and the other 
a Shaw-hyu. Both the branches flowered at the same time. 

(7) Music was heard in the air round Hantha Nagara, and no man could 
say whence it came. 


(8) Maung Saga and Maung Bila, two brothers, each dug a well of very 
great size. On holy days two di/a (a kind of tortoise or turtle), male 
and female, one golden and the other silver, about the size of a sagan, 
amused themselves by swimming in the two wells and passing from one 
well to another, through a subterranean passage. 

(9) Water issued from the fork of a mango tree. This tree had nine 
branches, each branch had nine twigs, each twig bore nine mangoes, 
and each mango had nine flowers. A stream called Thayet chaung (mango 
stream) now runs where the tree stood, and proves that it once existed. 

The chronicler isso enamoured of his wonders that he does not say what 


became of Pyu Ain, or of his brother the £in-shemin nor how so marvel- 
lous a city came to an end. : 


The city walls of Hantha Nagara can still be traced. The present vil- 
lage lies a little to the south of the ancient city, some twelve miles from 
Shwebo town. Round the salt-fields worked by the Halin people are 
numerous hot and cold springs, very often side by side, and one at least of 
these hot springs is of a temperature high enough to boil an egg. 

HALIN-GYI—A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, west of Halin-ga-le. [t has fifty houses, and its 
population amounted in 1897 to 200 approximately. The villagers are 
cult.vtors. 

HALIN KAN.—An irrigation tank in the Shwebo and Shein-maga town- 
ships of Shwebo district, fourteen miles from Shwebo town, It is four 
and a half miles long by 1 mile 1,640 feet broad, and irrigates 296 pé of 
land, which return Rs. 350 revenue. 

HALKAM.—A village of Chins of the Kanhow tribe in the Northern 
Chin Hills. In 1894 it had eight houses; the name of the resident Chief 
was Kamhwa. It lies east of Tinzin in che Kabaw valley, and is reached by 
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The village is eighty-seven miles south of Kéngtang town, and is a stage 

on the main trade route toSiam. The Nam Hsai (Mé Sai) 

Roads. and the Nam Hék (Mé Huok) mark the southern boundary 

of the district and the frontier of Kéngting and Siam. Besides the main 

road to Chieng Hai and Chieng Mai (which crosses the frontier near Ta 

Hki Lek), roads run from Hawng Lik to Chieng Sen, to Mong Hsiat, to 
Mong Lin, and to Méng Pong. 

The greater part of the district is level plain land, broken here and there 
by low rolling hills. Practically nothing but rice is 
cultivated. Small patches of sugarcane, tobacco, and 
vegetables are indeed found in the gardens around the houses, but these 
are grown only for personal use. The rice land is fertile, and the area 
cultivated at present might be largely extended. Before the plain was 
cleared, there was probably a considerable quantity of valuable timber, and 
there is still a fair number of teak trees. 


The district has now (1897) eleven villages. The chief of these, known 
as Hawng Lik Wan Léng, numbers seventy-four houses 
and a monastery. It is divided into two parts, and has 
in the middle an open space with a couple of rather ruinous sayats, which 
is the usual camping place of travellers. Other villages are Vyeng Kiao, 
ten houses; Mekao, north and south, containing together thirteen houses 
and a monastery; Wanhai (or Pawngshai), twenty-two houses and a 
monastery (these are on the main road to Kéngting) ; Ta Hki Lek, near 
the Man Hsai (Mé Sai), sixteen houses and a monastery ; Lawn Hsai; Hwe 
Hkai; Wan Lom; and Wan Kiao. There is a certain amount of petty trad- 
ing with the nearer Siamese towns, butthe district has nothing to export 
except rice, for which there is.no demand except in years of scarcity. The 
people are for the most part Western Shans with, however, a considerable 
admixture of Hkén, Lem, and Lao. 


The district of Hawng Lik was originally part of the whole State of 
Histor Chieng Sen, which was for many years tributary to Bur- 
a ma. Towards the end of last century it was attacked 
and utterly destroyed by the Siamese. The population was carried off, and 
the State left practically without inhabitants. The northern portion was 
then re-colonized by Kéngting. It was not, however, till about the year 
1870 that the Hawng Lik district was settled. The first villages were 
founded by Western Shans from Méng Pu and Méng Hsat. Hawng Lik 
thus succeeded Ming Hai as the frontier district in this direction, and one 
of the services exacted from Kéngting by the Burmese was the main- 
tenance of a force of two hundred armed men at Ta Hki Lek. This force, 
however, probably never existed, except on the lips of the Kéngting officials 
and in the pages of a parabatk at Mandalay. 


Yhe delimitation of the boundary between British territory and the 
kingdom of Siam was begun in the open season of 18g0- 

Es alsa Oo gt. Representatives of Siam met officials deputed for 
ary. the work by the Government of India. A survey was 
ushed along the frontier, and evidence of the rival claims 

(where these Gahicted) recorded. The information so obtained enabled 
the line of frontier to be definitely determined by the two Governments, 
and a mixed Commission of British and Siamese officials easily completed 


Natural features. 


Villages. 
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HIANZAN.—A vi.lage of Chins of tke Kankow trite in the Northern 
Ckin Hits. In 1&G2 it bad sixty bccses: tke race of the resident Chief 
was Lumawm. It fies thirteen ard a bal! miles east from Lenacot and 
f.fty-eight and three-quarter miles ecech-east cf Ticdim, and is reached by 
a road from Ticdim cra Lezacot. The peop‘e are Thados of the Vimlu 
ard Wotan families, and are partially cisarmed. There is a camping- 
groucd north of the village. izto which water is brought by leads from 
a stream to the north-east. Some pacdy is grown. The village stands 
at an eiewation uf 4,000 feet. 

HINGA-YA —A circle in the Taurgdwin-gyi townsbip of Magwe district, 
including the single village of Hingavaw. 

HIS HPOK —A village in the Kedaung subdivisioa of the Northern Shan 
State cf Hsipaw, bounded ou the north by the Morg Ngaw circle, on the east 
by Pang Nim, on the south by Taw Bé, and on the west by Pang Lang. 

HIN HSENG,.—A Chinese village of sixteen houses in the Ko Kang Trans- 
Salween circle of North Hsen Wi ‘Thein-ni). It is situated on the low 
hills east of Taw Nio bazaar, ciose to the frontier of the Shan Chinese State 
cf Kang Ma, and had in 1892 sixty-two inhabitants. They were very well- 
to-do, owned thirty draught cattle, and cultivated a large quantity of 
opium, besides several bundred acres of cotton and hill rice. 


HIN LAM.—A newly established village ia the Man Hpai circle of the 
Northern Shan State of South Hsen Wi. There were no more than two 
houses in March 1892, and these coatained eleven people. The villagers 
proposed tu cultivate some paddy-land which was lying fallow, as well as 
some fields which had been cleared for cotton. 


HINTHA.—A revenue circle and village in the Amarapura township and 
subdivision of Mandalay district. It had a p>pulation of one hundred 
and twenty at the census of 1891, and paid Rs. 170 thathameda-tax. It is 
situated two miles south-soutl-west of headquarters. The circle consists 
now of four villages. 


HINTHA.—A village in the Hintha circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and fifty-nine, 
according to the census of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 280 
for 1897-98. 

HINTHA ATET-YWA.—A village of nineteen houses, north of the 
Taping river, in the Bhamo subdivision and district. The villagers cultivate 
ye-gya le, and also trade in salt; a basket containing twenty-five viss is 
bought for twelve and a half rupees in Bhamo and sold for fifteen. They 
own thirty buffaloes, 

HINTHA AUK-YWA.—A village of twenty houses on the Taping river in 
the Bhamo subdivision and district. The villagers have no plough-cattle, 
and hire those they need from Mannaung, at thirty baskets of paddy the 
season, They wack ye-gya lé and also trade with the Kachins. Salt is 
bought at twelve and a half rupees the twenty-five viss in Bhamo and sold 
at sixteen rupees ; sessamum is bought at two rupees the basket and sold 
in Bhamo at two rupees twelve annas, 

HINTHA-BO.—A village in the Kyun-le-ywa circle, Nga-singu town- 
ship, Madaya subdivision of Mandalay district, north of Hinthama. It 
has seventy-five houses, and the population amounted in 1897 to three 
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A cast langitace. It is burdéered tv the Miskx’s cx the recth. by the Pat 
Ku. range om the west. pv tke He Kawrg velevcu tke sceth. To the east. 
ané indeed al. rcocd. are weriocs Chin gpaw sevtiements. 

The country is tte known. It was visized by T. T. Cooper. the great 

Ans ; Chinese travelier azé formeriv Assistant Political Agent 
Visits fexporers  2t Eha-o. by the late General Woodthorpe and Colonel 
Macgregor in 1484. by Mr. rrvo. Grey ic the fo.owirg vear, and by Prince 
Henri d’Urieans in 1545. Ail cf these. however. limited their explorations 
to the valley of the Malitka, the western branch cf the Irrawaddy. 


In Burmese times it is said that seven Sarsras roiled in Hkamti Long. 
ee i. They were under the rominal jurisdiction of the Mo- 
sstory © gaurg Wun, and gave homage presents to the Burmese 
Laie ioe lanes ard King It seems probable that tee seven Chiefs were 
rather Kachins of the hills than Shans of the Mali plain, 
and that as far as the Shan population is concerned there has not at any 
time been more than the one ruier. The only Chief who is known is Lao 
Khun, who came down to Bhamo in 1893 to do homage, as be had been ac- 
customed to do in Burmese times. He maintained that he was recognized 
as sole Chief. 

Hkamti has shrunk very much from its old size. It was no doubt the 
northernmost province of the Shan Kingdom founded at Mogaung by Sam 
Long Hpa, the brother of the ruler of Kambawsa, when that empire had 
reached its greatest extension. With Zingkaling Hkamti and Hsawng 
Hsup it is all that remains of the Mogaung Kingdom, and of the three Saw- 
bwaships west of the Irrawaddy it is the only one that can claim to be in 
any degree Shan. The people of Hsawng Hsup and Hkamti on the Chin- 
dwin are nearly as Burmanized as the inhabitants of Bhamo or Mo-hnyin. 


No history of Hkamti has been obtained, and no doubt in old days it 
was only an outlying district of Mong Kawng or Mong Yang. When the 
Burmese overthrew that Shan Kingdom, Hkamti nominally became sub- 
ordinate, along with the rest of Mogaung, but it does not appear that the 
present Hkamti valley was ever occupied. Hkamti, however, formerly held 
the Hu-kawng valley ; in fact, most of the former inbabitants of that plain 
are now in Hkamti, and there the Burmese for a time had Wuns and Na- 
hkans and other officials. The irruption of the Kachins not only resulted in 
the expulsion of the Shans from the Hu-kawng valley, but interposed a bar- 
rier of Chingpaw settlements between Burmese authority and the Hkamti 
State, so that the visits paid to the Mogaung Wun to bring tribute from 
Hkamti became more and more irregular. 

The country has become more and more hemmed in by Kachins and other 
wild tribes, and it is probable that its only hope of escape from eventual ex- 
tinction rests in support from the British Government. Lao Khun has paid 
homage and tribute, and has been told that he has a right to the protection 
and consideration of the British Government, but the State is a long way be- 
yond the administrative border. 

ee ae Prince Henri d’Orleans says that Hkamti Léng is 
Khamti given by known to the Kiu-tzes, the people of the hills between the 
Prince Henri Irrawaddy and the Salween, as the Kingdom of Moam, a 
d’Orleans. ata which does not seem to be known further to the 

south. 
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the other domiciles, but had a second roof with two dragons carved in wood at 
the corners. We were ushered into a spacious hall beside the terrace. Tall 
wooden columns twenty-seven feet high ran up to the roof, and the chamber 
was shut off from the rest of the house by a bamboo partition, on which were 
hung black Hindu bucklers studded with gold, and some lances. The beams 
were decorated with figures of tigers and monkeys painted red, and on the 
lower parts of the pillars were fastened horns of animals draped with strips of 
calico of bright Kkues. In rear of this fringe stood the royal throne. It was 
made of a long chest, on the front panel of which was depicted a cavalcade of 
gods or warriors, mounted on strange beasts, evidently of Hindudesign. On 
either side of its base twin-serpents reared their heads slightly in advance of 
a grotesque squatting wooden effigy, in whose hands were a sword anda 
lance. Behind a trophy of flint and match-locks was arranged. 

“Under the palace we observed some men at work forging sword-blades ; 
the fire was in a sunk trench, and for bellows a man seated on a trestle 
worked two pistons in bamboo tubes pump-wise. 

‘“‘ There was a pagoda in a grove near the village, wherein was placed a 
row of gilded Buddhas with conical head-dress, and some smaller ones of 
marble, painted or gilded asin India. Flags bearing Buddhist subjects and 
Thai inscriptions hung from the ceiling, but we saw nothing unusual, artistic, 
or finely sculptured as in Laos. Some tablets of black wood served as 
boards, which were written on with a white substance obtained from the 
bamboo. 

“We inquired of our interlocutors as to their origin. They said the people 
of Khamti had always dwelt there, under their own name of Thais, like the 
Laotians. The mountain tribes to the east, west, and north of Khamti were 
known by the general term of Khanungs. One portion of the plain was 
called Lakhoum and another, comprising about a dozen villages in the west, 
Manchi Khamti. 

‘“‘In the people themselves we recognized the Laotian type, which is’not 
a strongly marked one. They had straight-set rather wide-open eyes with 
slightly puckered lids, broad nose, arch of eye-brow and frontal bones pro- 
minent, thick lips, and olive complexion somewhat deeper than among the 
folk of Laos. Most of the men were ugly ; but the younger females had plea- 
sant faces and sometimes fine eyes. The costume of the men was the /an- 
goutt (paso), and a garment passing under the left arm and fastened on the 
right shoulder. Nearly all carried the short sword across the breast, Kioutze 
fashion ; these had finely tempered blades and a good balance. A rather 
course thread stuff, with a red or blue pattern on a light ground, is made in 
Hkamti itself, and calico prints are seen equally with vests of Tibetan pox- 
fou. The women invariably wear a blue cotton skirt, rather long and fitted 
tothe figure. Their bosoms were not exposed as in Laos, and they no longer 
bathed openly in the river like their sisters of the south-east. Both sexes 
smoked pipes, bamboo-root with silver mounts, or a long cigarette made of 
the leaf of a tree. 

“From Hkamti to Bishi, the first village in Assam, was said to beonly 
nine days’ march.” 

From this it appears that, though the Shans of Hkamti have some points 
of difference from the Tai race as a whole, the general resemblances are 


very great. 
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HKCM PAWNG.—A Palacnz vilage of Gfteen honses in Tawng Peng 
State, Northern Sha: Steces. The poocletion iz 18o7 was fifteen males, 
eighteen females. ax? Hfieer chi crex wh: ccltivate tea and a little hill 
paddy, and cwnted Eve pores. dt ie situztel about four miles from Kun 
Hawt North. 


= iz the jow hills to the north- 
852 twenty honses with 
is the geteral occupation of 
mmor is also grown. 

cng scidivision of the North- 
rolieé or the north br Taw Be, on the 
east bv Ta Heer. cn the south ty Kyawk Me. end ox the west by Ping 
Long end Kvawe Me. 
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HKUN KAW—A vez 


ce of the Northern Shan 

to che sort of the Nam Mao Shweli), which 
oe ween the British Shan States and 

ix the angle formed by the Nam 


- 
otherwise is the getere. uoce 
those Lelong 2g ts Ch ra. 
Mee ‘or New Kaen 422 
the tocsdery with the cen 


sever Leutet nthe v4 
were Sar-Ciinese. 7 : 2 

other vilagers were cz ‘ers. working the ferzile paddv-fields along the 
banks of the Naw. Mao. The cocntry is under flood drring the rains and oc- 
Cas onay, as in 1891. the fogs are so high andj so proloaged 2s to drown 
the paddy. A couple of boats are kept to ferry people across the river. 
Haun Keng has a -:onastery with seven robed inmates. 

HKUN MAWNG,.—A viiage in the South Riding of the Northern Shan 
State of Mang Lon West. It is situated in the h'lis west of the Salween, 
about twenty-Sve miles south of Man Ping. the capital of the State. 
There were eleven houses in April 1892, with a population of 68, entirely 
Shan. Hi!l rice was the chief crop, but some irrigated land was also 
worked. ‘he village is in the Ho Nga circle, and stands at a height of 
3,200 feet. 

NKUN TON.—A village in the Kawn Tai, or South Riding of the 
Northern Shan State of Mang Lon West, near the mouth of the Nam Hs& 
and cox: ty the Salween. Near it is the ferry of Ta Mawn, where a 
single small dug-out is kept and worked by villagers on the eastern side of 
the river, The village is in charge of a Kin Méng, who has one other 
village under him. In April 1842 there were twelve houses with a popu- 
lation of 72, all Shans. ‘They had a very little irrigated land, but got their 
chief crop of rire fram the hill slopes. A quantity of betel vine is grown 
in sheltered places near the village. 

HILA-DAW.— An old township now included in the Shein-maga township 
of the Shwebo subdivision and district. It had an area of 312 square miles, 
and was bounded on the east by the Shein-maga township; on the west by 
the river Mu; on the north by the southern boundary of the Shwebo town- 
ship; and on the south by a line drawn from Tandaw-seik, a deserted 
villaze, to the village of Ya-wun. 
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half miles south of Sekurr, and can be reached from Falam via Shunkla and 
Sekurr, thirteen and-a-half miles. The village is subordinate to Vannul 
and pays tribute to Falam. It is strongly fenced. There is no good camp- 
ing ground, but water is procurable. 

HMYAING.—A revenue circle and village with 258 inhabitants in the 
Kani township of Lower Chindwin district, situated on the right bank of 
the Chindwin river above Kani. Paddy is the only crop grown. The 
revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 549, from thathameda. 

HNAN-GYE.—A viliage and revenue circle in the Pathein-gyi township, 
Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district. There are two villages in the 
circle, which is situated seventeen miles north-east of headquarters. It 
had a population of 445 at the census of 1891, and paid Rs. 880 ¢hatha- 
meda and Rs. 1,288 land revenue. 

HNAN-THA-CHAING.—A village in the Ye-u township and subdi- 
vision of Shwebo district, thirteen miles from Ye-u. There are ninety-five 
inhabitants and the amount of cultivated land is sixty-two acres, mostly 
under paddy. The ¢hathameda revenue paid in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 
190. 

HNAN-YWA.—A revenue circle in Taungtha township, Myingyan sub- 
division and district. In 1895-96 the population was 610, and the thatha- 
meda amounted to Rs. 666. No land revenue was collected in the circle. . 

HNANZA-GYIN.—A village in the Pangan circle, Myaing township, 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 181, according to the 
census of 189t. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs, 220 for 1897-98. 

HNANZI-GAN.—A village in the Oyin circle, Myaing township, Pakék- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of 142, according to the cen- 
sus of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 390 for 1897-98. 

HNARTORR.—A village of Chins of the Tashén tribe in the Central 
Chin Hills, with seventeen houses. It lies about ten miles east of Falam, 
and is reached via Hmunli. The resident Chief of the village is Arrko. 
Hnartorr is a Kweshin village and pays tribute to Falam. There is 
abundant water-supply in a stream near the village. 


HNAUNGBA.—A village in the Hnaungba circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 115, according to 
the census of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 280 for 1897-98. 


HNAW.—A village in the Yaw township, Yawdwin subdivision of Pa- 
kékku district, with a population of 249, according to the census of 1891. 
The thathameda amounted to Rs. 650 for 1897-98. 

HNAWBIN.—A village in the Mo-hnyin circle, Myaing township, Pa- 
kékku subdivision and district, with a population of 255, according to the 
census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 590, included in that of Mo-hnyin. 

HNAWBIN-GYI.—A revenue circle and village in the Budalin township 
of Lower Chindwin district, with 165 inhabitants. It is situated in the north 
of the township. 

Paddy is the principal food-grain. The revenue in 1896-97 was Rs. 230, 
from thathameda. 

HNAWGAN.—A village in the Sa-be circle, Myaing township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of 126, according to the census 
of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs, 220 for 1897-98. 
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HNOK-KYO.—An island above Sinbo on the Irrawaddy in the Myit- 
kyina district, on which are situated the following villages :— 


Houses, 
(1) Kyaungsu ois wee we we 619 
(2) Baingbin ar os te we 44 
(3) Kinpa Me ves ‘ais wee 44 
(4) Tagundaing ... aes an wie 


(5) Pein-ni-g6n oe re 25 
Kyaungsu is the uorthernmost of the four villages on the west bank of 
the island. 


Hndk-kyo was settled two generations ago by Shans of the Kuncho race, 
who lived formerly up the Namkwi, behind Myitkyina. All the villages 
were destroyed in Haw Saing’s rebellion in 1245 (1883A.D). Kyaungsu 
was restored in the year following. 

All the villages work /epd# on the west bank of the Irrawaddy, raising 
1,400 or 1,500 baskets yearly, one basket giving a yield 
of 40 or 50. They also work ‘aungya, yielding 500 or 
600 baskets yearly. They grow tobacco on the river- 
bank, and get about 4,000 viss, which they sell at from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 
the hundred viss. It is sown on the slopes after the river has fallen. No 
attempt is made to harrow or disturb the soil; the seed is simply sown 
broadcast in 7hadin-gyut (October) after the jungle and grasses have been 
cleared, and the young plants come up in a fortnight. When they are 
about a span high, in Pyatho and 7abo-dwé (January), they are transferred 
to ploughed land on the island and bedded out at a distance of about one 
cubit from each other. The leaves can be plucked in Tadaung and Tagu 
(March) and the plucking continues till the rising of the floods, when the 
plants are of course swept away. 

Some vegetables are grown, but there is no regular market. Sweet 
limes and oranges are plentiful, and a few custard-apples are also raised. 
There are few cattle now in the villages. Haw Saing took away over two 
hundred when he raided the island. 

There are three £yaungs and two old pagodas in Baingbin. 

The floods in 1890 completely inundated Baingbin village and rose to the 
floors of the houses in Kyaungsu. The normal floods are some three or 
four cubits below this. 


The villages were formerly protected by the Nanya Kachins, about 
eight days’ march to the south-west. 


HNYIN-SHAUK.—A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of 
Pakékku district, with a population of 186, according to the census of 
1894, and a revenue of Rs. 270. 

HO HKAM.—A small village in the Central Riding of the Northern 
Shan State of Mang Lén West. It stands at a height of four thousand 
fect, on the ridge south of Man Péng, which forms the watershed between 
the Nam Mang and the Nam Hea. In April 1892 there were four houses, 
with thirty inhabitants, all of whom were Shan. ‘hey cultivate a few irri- 
gated fields, several miles from their village, but their chief crop is hill 
rice. The village is in the Hsang Hke Hpong, and renders personal ser- 
vice instead of paying tribute. 


Cultivation on the 
island. 
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here in the latter part of 1891 and the beginning of 1892, from fear of his sub- 
jects, who are for the most part Kachins and were then very turbulent and 
threatening. The village of Loi Sé is properly the main village of the 
circle. 

HO HSAI.—A Shan-Chinese village in the Nam Hkam circle of the 
Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wii, situated in the middle of the paddy 
plain, to the North of the Afyosa’s town and not far from the Nam Mao 
(Shweli) river. It adjoins the large viilage of Man Hawng, and itself 
contained in February 1892 fifty-nine houses. with two hundred and twenty- 
nine inhabitants. The bulk of them were occupied in rice cultivation, but 
there were sixteen resident traders, with a large number of pack-bullocks. 

HO HSAI.—A Palaung viilage in the home circle of Méng Yai, the 
capital of the Northern Shan State of South Hsen Wi. It contained in 
March 1892 six houses, with a population of 64. The inhabitants are Pa- 
laungs of the Man Tong branch, and have been long settled in South Hsen 
Wi. The headman has under his charge the villages of Kawng Hai and Na 
Wa, and pays five hundred baskets of paddy yearly in place of tribute. 


HO HTA.—A Shan viilage in the Northern Shan State of North Hsen 
Wi, in the Hsen Wi circle; it contained twenty-five houses in 1894, with a 
population of one hundred and five persons. The revenue paid was four 
annas a household, and the occupation of the people was paddy cultivation 
and trading. They owned twenty-five bullocks, twenty-five buffaloes, and 
one pony. The price of paddy was twelve annas the basket. 


HOI LOK.—A Kachin (Lahtawng) village in North Hsen Wi, Northern 
Shan States, in Na Ti district; it contained twenty houses in 1894, with a 

opulation of forty-seven persons. The revenue paid was one rupee per 
fousehold, and the people were paddy cultivators and traders and owned 
ten bullocks, five buffaloes, and nine pigs. The price of paddy was eight 
annas the basket. 

HO KANG.—A Kachin village in North Hsen Wi, Northern Shan 
States, in the Ho Wa circle of Mong Si; it contained twelve houses in 1894, 
with a population of seventy-five persons, The revenue paid was three 
rupees per household, and the people were paddy, maize, and tobacco culti- 
vators, and owned twenty bullocks, five buffaloes, and one hundred pigs. 
The price of paddy was eight annas the basket. 

HO KANG (South village).—A Shan village in North Hsen Wi, North. 
ern Shan States, in Méng Si sub-State, which contained eighteen houses in 
1894, with a population of sixty-five persons. The revenue paid was two 
rupees per household and the people were paddy cultivators and pot- 
makers, and owned fifteen bullocks and eight buffaloes. The price of 
paddy was eight annas the basket. 

The northern village had in 1894 seven houses only, with thirty inhabit- 
ants. 

HOKAT.—A village of fifty-one houses, of which ten are Kachin and 
the rest Shan-Burmese, in the Myitkyina district, The Kachins are Lepais 
from the Pumwai hill. The old Shan village of Hokat was destroyed long 
ago by Kachins, and the place remained deserted for ten years. In 1877 
Kyaungtaga U Gan re-established the village by calling men in from Karun 
and Pet Ka, a place one daing to the north and now quite deserted. 


~ 
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on a high ridge running south from the Shweli. The inhabitants depend 
solely on highland cultivation. : 


HO MAW.—A Palaung village in the range south of the Nam Hkam 
circle, the.residence of the Kang in charge of the circle of the same:name, in 
the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi. The village is isolated, and 
stands ona ridge which forms its main street. It had in February 18y2 
eleven houses, with ninety-five inhabitants, all Palaungs of. the Humai 
branch. They have been long settled here, and, according to Palaung cus- 
tom, there are two families in nearly every house. They cultivate hill rice, 
cotton, and tobacco, besides a large quantity of vegetables. A little un- 
systematic pony-breeding is also carried on. 


HO MAW.—A Palaung village in North Hsen Wi, Northern Shan States 
in Na Ti circle; it contained thirty-five houses in 1894, with a population 
of one hundred and fifty persons. The revenue paid was one rupee per 
household, and the people were paddy cultivators and traders and owned 
twenty bullocks, fifteen buffaloes, and fifteen ponies; the price of paddy 
was eight annas a basket. 


HO MOI.—A Kachin and Chinese village in North Hsen Wi, Northern 
Shan States, in Mong Si sub-State ; it contained twenty houses in 1894, with 
a population of sixty persons. The revenue paid was two rupees per 
household, and the people were paddy cultivators and traders and owned 
twenty-five bullocks, fifteen buffaloes, two ponies, and thirty-four pigs; the 
price of paddy was eight annas a basket. 


HO NA.—A village of six houses, the headquarters of the Ho Na sub-circle 
of Méng Heng, in South Hsen Wi, Northern Shan State. The Ho Nacircle 
included in 1897 four villages— 


(t) Hwé Heng, with ten houses of cultivators, 

(2) Nawng Tao, with eight houses of cultivators, 

(3) Man Mau, with thirteen houses, a new village, and 
(4) Ho Na— 


a total of thirty-seven houses, with a population of fifty-eight men, sixty- 
nine women, thirty-seven boys, and thirty-five girls. They owned one hun- 
dred and six buffaloes, one hundred and fourteen cows, and three bullocks, 
and worked twenty-nine acres of lowlying fields, and seventy-one acres 
of hill paddy-land. 


HO NA.—A Shan village in the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi, 
in the circle of Hsen Wi; it contained thirteen houses in 1894, witha popu- 
lation of fifty persons. The revenue paid was four annas per household. 
The people are paddy cultivators and traders and own five buffaloes, but no 
bullocks. The price of paddy was twelve annas the basket. 

HO NA.—A Palaung village in North Hsen Wi, Northern Shan States, 
in the Kyeng Hung circle of Méng Si; it contained eighteen houses in 1894, 
with a population of sixty persons. The revenue paid was two rupees 
eight annas per houschold; the people were paddy cultivators, and. owned 
thirty bullocks and five buffaloes ; the price of paddy was six annas the 
basket. 


HO NA.—A village in the South Riding of the Northern Shan State of 
Mang Lén West, inthe Nam Un township. It stands not far from Nam 
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has charge of eight small villages. Man Long is about a quarter of a mile 
from Man Kang, which is of considerably greater size. It had seven 
houses in April 1892, with forty-six inhabitants, all of whom were Shan; 
they cultivate upland and lowland rice and a little sugarcane, There isa 
monastery in the village with seven robed inmates. 


HONG MANG.—A Shan village in the Tang Yan Myozaship of South 
Hsen Wi Northern Shan State: it has seventeen houses, and is situated 
on theborders of West Mang Lin. It is the headquarters of the Pu Mong 
or headman of the Hing Mang sub-circle, which contained in 1897 nine 
villages,— 

(t) Long Esii, ten houses. 

(2) Nam Pawng, thirty-one houses; a pretty village on the Pawng 
stream, a tributary of the Nam Pang. 

(3) Na Lawn, twenty houses, on the Nam Pang. 

(4) Pang Law, fifteen houses. 

(5) Nawng Hio, forty houses; grows sugarcane and tobacco. 

(6) Hké Tawng, fifteen houses; has 152 head of cattle, mostly buffa- 
loes 

(7) Maw Hpak, two houses. 

(8) Hong Mang Né, two houses. 

(9) Hing Mang Tai, four houses. 

The villages are situated on low hills and the country has much natural 
beauty. The population numbers 177 men, 255 women, 148 boys, and 
150 girls, and pays Rs. 505 revenue annually. The villagers own 369 
buffaloes, 361 cows, 126 bullocks, and 34 ponies, and cultivate 65 acres of 
lowlying paddy-land, and 73 acres of taungya. Some tobacco, opium, and 
cotton are grown, and there is a large monastery. 


HO OM.—A Palaung village in North sen Wi, Northern Shan States, 
in the Még Li circle; it contained eighteen houses in 1894, with a popu- 
lation of forty persons. The revenue paid was one rupee per household, 
and the people were paddy, opium, and maize traders and owned fifteen 
bullocks and ten buffaloes. The price of paddy was eight annas the basket, 


HO PAW.—A hill village in the South Riding of the Northern Shan State 
of Mang Lén West, twenty-five miles south of Man Péng, the capital of 
the State, and alittle off the road from Ho Nga to Man Loi. In April 
1892 it had eight houses with fifty-five inhabitants, all of them Shans, who 
cultivated chiefly upland rice, with a very little irrigated land in the narrow 
valleys. The village is in the Ho Nga township, and stands at a height 
of 3,490 feet. 


HO POK.—A circle and village in the Northern Shan State of North 
Hsen Wi. In 1898 it had fourteen villages of Shans and two of Palaungs, 
with 300 houses and a population of about 1,500, who until 1897 paid on 
revenue, as they were detailed to support the Sawdwa’s father. 


In the times of the old Hsen Wi Sawéwas Ho Pék was always a service 
village, and its chief duty was to supply orchids and other flowers for the 
Sawbwa's Haw. \t is situated nine miles north of Lashio, and is encircled 
by low hills.. ‘here is a good area of paddy plain in the valley of the Nam 

ao. 
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people, who accused him of drinking and other bad habits. At the same 
time his son, whom he had put in charge of Hai Long, 
was expelled for similar reasons. Hsuriya was succeed- 
ed by Hkun Hseng, a son of Hkun Nun, but he was almost immediately 
ejected. He killed two men and was said to be mad. He was succeeded 
by Hkun O, ason of Hkun La. Hkun O remained in power only six months 
and then fled to Yawng Hwe, before the attacks of the Limbin confederacy. 
The Limbin Prince then nominated Hkun Wara and gave him the title of 
Myoék. He had been a circle official under Hkun Nun and was a Taungthu, 
not a Shan. Hsuriya had given him the title of amat, and he retained that 
title under the short administrations of Hkun Hseng and Hkun O. He 
early made his submission to the British Government and was confirmed in 
charge of the State, which he managed very well and rapidly restored to 
comparative prosperity. The present Myoza, who succeeded him on his 
death, is his son. 


In default of history, the Ho Péng people tell the following story,—In the 
year 1113 B.E. (1751 A.D.) a Taungthu named Nga Paw 
Aung, with his younger brother Nga Paw Mon Hkam, 
came to a place densely covered with pom, katng or elephant grass, and 
they settled there with their families. Before long the younger brother, 
Paw Mon Hkam, moved on to a place called Ho Nam Bwet Hu and settled 
there. Both brothers prospered and attracted numerous followers, and the 
place eventually became known as Ho Pong, which in Shan means, densely 
covered with katng grass. 

When the Ho Pong State wag enumerated in 1891, it was found to con- 

He Péiw ak ihe tain 117 villages, with a total of 1,458 houses, of which 
Census of TOE | 719 were exempted from taxation, leaving a balance of 

739 assessable. 2 
The area of land under cultivation was — 


and History. 


Etymology. 


Acres. 
Paddy-land a ase ae 970 
Taungyas eee bbe we —-3398 
Garden-land tes oe tee 61 
The cattle in the State were— 
Elephants aes one eee 2 
Buffaloes aes aes ses 827 
Bullocks Kes soe eee 597 
Cows ees ese cae 358 
Ponies Ree ee a 81 
Ploughs and harrows ... vee vee 499 
Carts -_ eee aes 21 


The total population was estimated at 5,018. In 1887 there were only 
three villages in the whole State, and in Ho Pong town itself there were 
but three houses. 


The occupation of male adults was— 


Agriculturists aes see eee 979 
Traders oe wan we 419 
Artisans wee ues vos 53 
Officials ee se 66 


Priests a ie 35 
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Tribute. 
Year. 
1888 eee 
1889 and 1890 
1891 aee 
1892 see 
1893-—97 


and that sanctioned for 1898—19 


eee 
bis 
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02 is Rs. 5,000. 


(HOP 


The tribute paid by the State has been— 


Rs. 
2,000 
3,500 
5,000 
5,500 
4,500— 


Revenue dtvistons in the States of Ho Ping and Hat Long. 


— 


Name of Héng-ships. 


(1) Myoma one 
(2) Sin-gye-bén 

(3) Wanpéng 

(4) Wan-hpa 

ts Loiheng 


t Pawngleng eee 
7) Loi-awn tae 
+ Sahpwi ove 
3} San-gaw ane 

(10) Hailong vee 
3 Hsawn-m} ess 
12) Ti-long tee 
(33) Namhi Mee 
Total 


Number of 
villages. 


aso nee ot Revenue collection. 

Rs. a. P. 

154 165 0 o 
96 121 0 0 
77 397 0 o 
‘3 682 4 ° 
3 ° 
88 2.0 
83 548 12 0 
96 668 12 0 
358 21556 14 0 
174 4112 0 
159 887 6 o 
141 996 8 o 
Tog 595 0 0 
1,730 9,346 12 0 


Chief villages in the State of Ho Pong with Hat Léng. 


Name of village with 
its circle. 


Myoma circle ne 
aie (south quarters) _... 
fyoma (west quarters) 
Bazaar quarters coe 
Wanpéng circle tos 


Wanpéng Ywama oes 
Loi-un circle sve 


Loi-un Ywama ous 
Hsan-mi circle toe 
Nammaw-hun (south) 

Hai Long Myoma circle 


Nawng-hpak-pun oes 
Sangaw circle ste 
Lingli wes 
Sa-un (south) ove 


Number of |Number of 
villages in | houses in 
the circle. |the village. 


Remarks. 


Shans, 


Adjoining the territory of Nam 
Hkék State. 

Taungthu village. 

Adjoining the territory of Yawng 
Hwe Strate. 


Taungthu villages. 


Adjoining the Nam Hkék and 
Yawng Hwe States, 
Shan-Taungthu village. 
Adjoining the Nam Hk6ék and 
= feng! = States. 
aungthu village. 
Shan village. i 
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HO PONG.—A Kachin village in the Ho Maw circle of the Northern 
Shan State of North Hsen Wi, situated in the hills south of Nam Hkam in 
the direction of Méng Yu. It had seven houses in February 1892, with a 
population of fifty-eight, all Kachins of the Maru clan. They cultivated 
hill rice and a good deal of opium and tobacco for home consumption. 


HO PONG.—A Lahtaw Kachin village in the Northern Shan State of 
North Hsen Wi, in Mong Ya circle; it contained sixteen houses in 1894, 
with a population of eighty-five persons, who owned fifteen bullocks, fif- 
teen buffaloes, and ninety pigs. ‘Their occupation was paddy and tobacco- 
cultivation. The revenue paid was Rs. 3 per household. The price of 
paddy was eight annas the basket. 


HO PONG.—A Shan Chinese village in the Nam Hkam circle of the 
Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi. It is situated on the first slope 
up from the Nam Mao (Shweli) paddy plain to the range which bounds 
Nam Hkam on the south, and is about two miles from Nam Hkam town. 
It had thirty-five houses in February 1892, with 155 inhabitants. The 
general occupation was rice cultivation, carried on in the fertile plain below 
the village. 


HO PONG.—A village in the Ming Sit circle of the Northern Shan State 
of South Hsen Wi. It is situated south-west of Loi Ngiin, the main vil- 
lage of the circle, and had in March 1892 ten houses with a population 
of forty-one. They cultivated irrigated rice land. 

HO PYEK,—A Kachin village in North Hsen Wi, Northern Shan States, 
in Na Ti district; it contained one hundred and fifty houses in 1894, with a 
population of four hundred and five persons. The revenue paid was one 
rupee per household, and the people were paddy cultivators and traders, 
and owned four hundred and forty bullocks, forty buffaloes, ten ponies, and 
one hundred and twenty pigs. The price of paddy was eight annas a 
basket. 

HO PYET.—A circlein the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi. In 
1898 it contained fourteen Kachin and three Shan villages, with a population 
of about goo. It is situated twenty-four miles north of Kut Kai, in a valley 
some eight miles long by three wide, through the south end of which flows the 
Nam Kai. It consists of wooded hill slopes and an extensive paddy plain, 
a large portion of which is now fallow owing to want of inhabitants to work it. 
Attempts are being made to introduce a further colony of Shans into the 
valley. 

The chief village contains twenty Kachin houses, with a population of 
about 100, and is situated half-way up a short steep spur overlooking the 
valley. <A mile below the village there is a small bazaar. 

HU SUN.—A circle in the Méng Long sub-State of Hsipaw, Northern Shan 
States, in charge of a é-baing. It had in 1898 a population of 329, divided 
between one hundred and fifty-one households and nine villages. The circle 
is bounded on the— 

North— By Mong Mit State. 

North-east—By the Mong Ngaw circle, Tawng Peng State. 
East—By Pung Ling. 

South—By Hu Kawt. 

West—By Man Kang. 
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1892 twelve houses, with twenty-two families and a population of 114, all 
of them Man-Tong Palaungs. Like most Palaung villagers they have a 
pongyi kyaung, with six inhabitants wearing the yellow robe. Hpak Kum 
is the only Palaung village in the circle. The villagers are all occupied 
with hill cultivation, but grow nothing but rice and a little cotton. 


HPAK LON MAN KAWK.—A village in the Hai Pu, or Southern 
Mong Ha circle of the Northern Shan State of South Hsen Wi. The five 
houses which it contained in 1892 were all that remained of two flourishing 
villages destroyed in the disturbances of 1888-89. ‘The place had only been 
recently re-settled, and the villagers, who numbered twenty-nine in all, 
proposed to cultivate the paddy-lands lying fa'low along the banks of a 
small stream. 


HPAK NAM.—A village in the Man Hpai circle of the Northern Shan 
State of South Hsen Wi, situated in the rolling scrub-jungle-covered country 
to the west of Loi Kawng, a peak which here terminates the ridge that 
bisects the State of South Hsen Wi. ‘There were ten houses in the village in 
March 1892, with fifty-six inhabitants, all Yang Lam, who cultivated a fair 
amount of hill rice and cotton on the sloping ground near the village. 


HPA KON.—A Kachin (Lana) village in North Hsen Wi Northern Shan 
State, in the Méng Hawm circle; it contained forty houses in 1894, 
with a population of one hundred and sixty-five persons. The revenue paid 
was one rupee per household; the people were paddy, maize, and opium 
cultivators, and owned thirty bullocks, fifteen buffaloes, and eighty-five 
pigs. The price of paddy was six annas the basket. 


HPA LENG.—A village in the Méng Lin district of the Southern Shan 
as of Kéngting. It has forty-nine houses and a monastery (see Mong 

in). 

HPA MIN (altitude 5,150 feet)—A Palaung village in the Southern 
Shan State of Kéngting, situated on a plateau on the Takaw-Kéngting road 
about half-way between the two places. It contains forty houses, and fowls, 
pigs, and cattle are plentiful. The Palaungs cultivate the poppy extensive- 
ly and turn out a good deal of opium. Unlike the majority of the Shan vil- 
lages of the State Hpa Min is perfectly open all round, with no trees for 
shade or shelter, and stands on a bare hill-top among hill-tops, so cleared 
and again cleared for the ya cultivation that they are as bare as English 
downs. It has between twenty and thirty houses of the long Kachin 
barrack-like pattern. 


HPANG LAT.—The chief village of a small Wa federation near Loi Lén, 
Northern Shan States. The village stands at a height of 5,600 feet above 
sea-level, in longitude g9°11’, north latitude 22° 26’.. Hpang Lat lies mid- 
way between Loi Ning in Mang Lén State and Loi Lén, the capital of the 
State of that name, six miles from either place. 


. The two chief villages of the federation are Hpang Lat and Loi Tam, of 
which the latter is slightly the larger ; it had seventy houses in 1897. Two 
others are considerably smaller, and among them they total nearly two hun- 
dred houses. The headman lives at Hpang Lat, and holds the title of Ching 
Hsiing. The villages are perfectly open and without stockades, in spite of 
the disturbed character of the neighbourhood, but the Hpang Lat men have 
the name of being not the least turbulent. They grow a certain amount of 
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HSA HTUNG (Burmese, THATON).—A State in the Eastern Division 
of the Southern Shan States, lying approximately between 
20° and 20°30’ north latitude, and 97°15’ and 97° 30’ east 
longitude,and occupying an area of 471'26 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the States of Wanyin Méng Pawn and Ming Sit, where the 
boundary is artificial ; on the east by the State of Mawk Mai, from which it 
is separated by the Nam Pawn; on the south the Nam Tam Hpak divides it 
from Eastern Karen-ni; and on the west it is bounded by the States cf 
Méng Pai, Sakoi, Nam Tok, and Sam Ka, from which it is separated by 
the western watershed of the Tam Hpak stream. The Hsa Htung State 
includes the two dependencies of Tam Hpak (Tabet) and Lak Ming (Lam- 
aing?. 

Hsahtung (Thatén), as its name implies, was originally colonized by a 
migration of laungthus from the Kingdom of That6n in Lower Burma : this 
took place about the year 1143 (A. D. 1781). Who were the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the State, if any, does not appear, but at the present time there 
is 1 great preponderance of Taungthus in the population, and Hsa Htung 
still remains the rcal headquarters of the Taungthu race in the Shan States. 


The first Chief of Hsa Htung was Hkun San U, the nephew of the then 
King of the Burmese That6n, named Duttapaung, and it 
was he apparently who led the original Taungthu emi- 
grants and established a village at Hkan Saing in the Hsa 
Htung State, about 1143 B. E. In the time of Hkun San U the territory 
ruled over by him received the name of Hsa Htung or Thatén, by royal order 
of Bodaw-paya. On his death he was succeeded by his younger brother 
Manng Myat Aung, who moved his capital from Hkan Saing to Limpun. 
He was succeeded by his son Maung Naing who also moved his capital, this 
time from Limpun to Kanweng, and in his time tribute was paid by the State 
to the King of Burma. 


Maung Naing was succeeded by his brother Maung Epyu. The subse- 
quent succession of the Chiefs of Hsa Htung has been— 


Maung San Tha, in 1199 (A. D. 1837), who was formally recognized 
as Myosa By the Shwebo King. 


Hpaw Di, who ruled in the time of the Pagan King Hkun Sein, in 
1214 (A, D, 1852), and was contemporaneous with Mindén Ain. 


Kénwara, 1218 (A. D. 1856), and Hkun O, who founded the present 
capital of Loi Put about 1242 (A. D. 1880). He died in 1258 
(A. D. 1896), and was succeeded by Hkun Lau, the present 
Myoza of the State. ‘ 


From its rather out-of-the-way position, partly, too, from the peaceful and 
industrious character of the Taungthu race, by which the State is mainly 
peopled, Hsa Htung has suffered little froin the intestinal struggles of the 
other Shan States, while the Taungthus have seemingly been well able 
to protect themselves from Karen raids, which were so much dreaded by the 
Shans of Mawk Mai and other States bordering on the Red Karen country, 
such as Méng Pai and Sakoi. Hkun O, who bore the title of Ngwe-kun- 
Amu at the time of the Annexation, was a member of the Limbin confederacy, 
and it was during an attack made on Yawng Hwe by him that Saw Maung 
the Sawbwa of Yawng Hwe, re-appointed in 1897, was wounded and had 


Boundaries. 


Early _ coloniza- 
tion and history. 
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The tribute paid by the Hsa Htung State has been— 


Rs. 
1888 a cee — see 2,000 
1889—y2 oes eos mi ee 3,500 


1893—97 eee a _ wee 250 
Sanctioned by the Government of India for 1898—1!g902 4,500 
The following details regarding the forests of Hsa Htung are taken from 
a report by Mr. H. Jackson, Deputy Conservator of 
Forests :-— 


The teak forest is a tract of jungle about 80 square miles in extent in the 
extreme south-east corner of the State, and is bounded by the Nam Pawn 
on the east, the Nam Tam Hpak on the south, and by the line of 3,000 feet 
elevation on the southern slope of the central plateau on the west and north. 

Three-quarters of this area is formed of hills covered with in-gytn, thitya, 
in, and pines ; the teak is only found in lowlying places, in valleys, and 
ravines intersecting the ¢a-gyin-clad hills and fringing the banks of the 
Pawn and Tam Hpak. 

The Hsa Htung forest has suffered severely from the felling of small 
timber for saw-pit purposes. There are scores of young teak trees lying 
felled in the forest for sale as house-posts. Wherever in the forest teak 
trees are especially abundant every tree within a mile radius is girdled, and 
a saw-pit is set up; and the felling and girdling of green teak, much of it 
undersized, was continued up to the time that the forests were visited in 
January, when Maung Lu O first began to work by the side of the Pawn 
stream. One elephant could get 150 to 200 logs floated in one season. 
The annual outturn now is about 40 logs per elephant. 


The Karens too, used formerly to come and fell large quantities of teak 
along the Tam Hpak, and it is only thanks to the difficulty of floating timber 
down the Pawn that the forest has not been completely worked out. All 
timber has to be dragged down to the Pawn, as the Tam Hpak is too ob- 
structed for floating to be practicable. 

The Pawn runs in a narrow ravine between almost perpendicular banks 
which rise to a height of 1,500 to 2,000 feet. There are only two places 
where logs can be got down with safety, and then the logs, when in the water, 
have to be “ aunged ”’ to within a few miles of the Salween. The water is 
very deep and rapid, and big rocks obstruct the stream. 


Natural regeneration appears to take place very satisfactorily. The 
climate is moist and cold, and the fires are consequently less injurious 
than elsewhere. There are numerous patches of pure teak forest composed 
of young saplings almost resembling plantations in their regularity. Creep- 
ers and other objectionable trees exist, but in small quantities. 


Padauk, cutch, thtt-kado, and thanat-ka are not found anywhere in Hse 
Htung, although these trees grow freely both in Karen-ni and Mawk Mai. 
Thits? too is scarce, but pyinkado and hmatk-chauk are abundant. The 
local consumption of teak in the Hsa Htung State is almost 77, owing to the 
migratory habits of the ¢aungya-cutting Taungthus. 


With the exception of the small patch of teak forest in the extreme 
south, the State of Hsa Htung contains but little natural 
wealth. The soil is a red loam composed of the insoluble 
deposit left after the dissolving away of the lime-stone rock by sub-aéria] 


Forests. 


Geology. 
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Revenue divisions in the States of Hsa Htung, Tam Pak, and Lak Mong. 


Number | Number 
Name of circle. of vil- fe” evens co 
lages. houses. on: 
Rs. a. Pe 
Hsa Htung myoma vis a 38 _ 476 2,461 1 0 
Taung-gyi A-she-bet a a 20 199 1,684 6 o 
Pang-song ae cas ral 12 171 916 8 o 
Hsi-hseng aes we wae | 34 351 1,757 8 0 
Tam Hpak _ ies wee 34 361 1,485 8 0 
Lak Méng or Mang Lé oe suet: 5 35 go 0 Oo 
Total ae — "043 1,593 | 8,394 15 © 
! 
Bazaars. Bazaars are held at— 
Loi Put. Wying Long. 
Wying Hkao. Hsi Hseng. 
Pang Song. Nawng Htaw. 


Chief villages in the State of Hsa Htung. 


ae [se | 
Narevot ech 32 |S, 
ame of circle or ee 3 | 
village. gale gh Remarks 
280/838! 
59°57 25 
Zen 
Thatén myoma circle 38 .. | Adjoining the territory of Wan-yin. 
Thatén myoma vee 87 | Shan, Burman, Taungthu myoma. 
Mwedaw 47 | Taungthu village, 
Loi-put eee 34 ditto. 
Hti-hang-tong es we 30 ditto. 
Taung-gyi A-she-bet circle 20 | ... | Adjoining the territories of Mawk Mai. 
‘Tawng-taw a ae 27 | Shan, Burman village. 
Pang-song circle 12 | ... | Adjoining the territory of Yawng Hwe. 
Pang-song ywama ... aa 37 | Taungthu village. 
Hsi-hseng circle 34 |... | Adjoining the territory of Gantarawadi. 
Hsi-hseng ywama ... ee eer 33 | Taungthu village. 
‘Thit-chauk-pin fea coe | vee 29 ditto. 
Tam Pak circle... see 34| ... | Adjoining the territories of Gantara- 
wadiand Sam Ka. 
Namsa-mé ass Sesift Lass 29 | Shan, Taungthu village. 
Wan-hkan -_ 38 30 | Taungthu village. 


HSAI HKAO.—A circle in the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi, 
which had in 1898 nine Kachin, three Shan, and four Palaung villages 
with one hundred and forty houses and a population of about joo, It is 
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The range to the west of the Myelat which falls away to the plain of Burma 
Satidal 4ectieees contains several high peaks. The most notable in the 
Hills. * Hsa Méng Hkam State are Loi Ya in the Daye circle, 
which is 5,532 feet above sea level; the Myin-ka hill, in 
the Loi An circle, 5,323 feet above sea-level; the Shwe-min-bén in the 
Magwe circle, which is 5,066 feet in altitude and forms the boundary with 
Yaméthin district ; the Sin-taung, in the Taungbo-gwé circle, also on 
the Yaméthin boundary, and rising to 6,022 feet above mean sea-level ; and 
the Myin-mati hill in the circle of that name, 5,694 feet in height. 


The only stream of any considerable size within the State is the Kwe- 
masa. It rises in the Dayé circle, and is practically a 
mountain torrent throughout its course. It joins the 
Myittha near Pyin-nyaung. 

The Paunglaung forms for a short distance the boundary between Hsa 
Mong Hkam and Yaméthin but it is not navigable at this portion of its 
course. 


The Nam Pilu (Balu stream) also marks the boundary to the south with 
the Loi Maw State and the Hsi Hkip circle of Yawng Hwe. This also is 
unnavigable. 


There is an old “ gold mine” at Taung-be in the Magwe circle. It was 
worked till within the last half century, with results which 
appear to have been profitable. Apparently the gold was 
found in the form of dust and the pockets have all now been worked out. 
There are two teak forests inthe State. The Magwe forest is of no great 
Réreale aidiccie value on account of the difficulty of extracting the 
Tact * timber, but the Nam Pandit has been worked since 
Burmese times by Messrs. Darwood and Company, and 

contains much good timber. 


_ The rainfall is heavy on the hills which form the western portion of the 
State; elsewhere the climate is that of the Myelat generally. 


There are two pagodas in the State which are said to have been 
Pagoas founded by Thiri-dhamma-thawka Mim ; one is a little to 
cea the north of Hsa Méng Hkam village, the other on the 
top of Ya-gyi hill in the Thuye circle. Like the multitude of pagodas else- 
where built by this prince, they are small and of no great architectural 
merit. The Thuyé pagoda in the Thuyé (Dayé) circle is the most revered 
of any in Hsa Méng Hkam. It is built in a grotto, the sides of which 
are covered with images of Gautama and of other Buddhist saints and 
teachers. 


Rivers. 


Minerals. 


Rice is the chief crop of the State, and is for the most part grown on 
Produc 4 hillclearings or on unirrigated lands. Thanatpet, the 
trade CO ”sleaf which is used for cigar-wrappers, is produced in 
some quantities, and latterly the cultivation of potatoes 
has been an increasing industry. 
There are bazaars at Hsa Méng Hkam, Myin-mati, Taung-bo-gwe, and 
Thayetpin (Kalaw), but all are small and poorly attended. 


_ The only export is that of potatoes and this dates since the Annexa- 
tion. It seems, however, likely to develop'to considerable proportions, 
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In 1121 B.E. (1759 A.D.) the fifty rupees became one hundred, the Chief 
at the time being Maung Pyu. In 1169 B.E. (1807) 
Maung Shwe Pén is stated to have been recognized as 
Chief and to have ptid one hundred rupees tribute. In 1825 Maung Shwe 
E became Chief, but was deposed by the Burmese in 1834, and Maung Mé 
was put in his place. Shwe E and Shwe Tén, however, combined and 
drove Shwe Mé out, and Shwe E became Chief again. The date is not 
mentioned and the action of the Burmese was perhaps delayed by the 
invasion of the Karen-ni in 1842. These slave hunters made three suc- 
cessive invasions and burnt and pillaged most of the villages in the Myelat. 
In 1847, however, the Burmese, we are told, removed Shwe E for disobey- 
ing the orders of Government and failing to pay his tribute, and Maung Mé 
was rc-instated. 

During his periods of administration, Shwe E lost the circles of Myin- 
mati, La-maing, In-wun, Ban-lon, Thi-tauk, Aung-ban, and Nan-dein. These 
were seized by Maung Taik, the Myoza of Hsi Hkip. When Maung 
Mé was re-instated, he represented that these circles had been shown to be 
a part of Hsa Méng Hkam in the Ss¢tan, the registers of 1145 and 1164 B.E. 
(1783 and 1802 A.D.), and their restitution was therefore ordered by the 
King of Burma. 

Maung Mé died in 1848, and on the 6th November of that year [rth 
lasan (waxing) of Tasaung-m6n (November)] his son Maung Shwe Min was 
appointed Ngwe-kun-hmu, the first definite mention of that title. 


At this time the Pd4-thu-daw U Mye Su had a great reputation for piety 
and learning, and King Mindén, who always had an eye for such persons, 
ordered Shwe Min to send him down to Mandalay. U Mye Su very soon 
became a great favourite at Court and much power fell into his hands, and 
this was exercised in a way which, whether it was inspired by piety or 
not, created much disturbance in the Myelat. The Chiefs of Pangtara, Pwe- 
la, Myin-mati, Nga-ywa, Taung-la, and Nwa-ban-gyi were at once deposed, 
and replaced as Ngwe-kun-hmus by relatives and supporters of U Mye Su. 
Eventually, in 1867, Maung Shwe Min himself was dismissed and deported 
to Kale Thaung-thut, anda certain Maung Lin, a hanger-on of U Mye 
Su’s, who had no connection with the Myelat, was appointed Chief of Hsa 
Méng Hkam. Maung Lin at once commenced pawning villages and circles, 
and nevertheless could not, or would not, pay any tribute. He was there- 
fore removed, and one Maung Tha U, a trader of Kyauk-tat, was placed 
in charge, and took up his residence at Pangtara. He also proved unsatis- 
factory, and Maung Lin’s son, Maung Kyi, was appointed Vgwe-hun-hmu, 
with Maung Shwe Ni, his brother-in-law, acting as regent. Both were 
extremely unpopular and eventually in 1876 (1238 B.E.) Maung Shwe Min 
was recalled from Kale Thaung-thut aod re-instated as Ngwe-kun-hmu, 
after nine years’ exile. 

Four years later, Hkun Hnya, the Afyosa of Hsi Hkip, obtained a royal 
order from King Thibaw to take over and administer Myin-mati, La-maing, 
In-wun, Ban-l6n, Thi-tauk, Nan-dein, Loi-m&, and Aung-ban circles, which 
were then governed by the Myin-mati Ngwe-hun-hmu, Maung Ywé, a nephew 
of the Pdék-thu-daw U Mye Su. This small State thus finally disappeared 
from the Myelat, but in the end of 1885, in the disturbance caused by the 
annexation of Upper Burma and the deporting of King Thibaw, Maung 


Late history. 
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revenue being assessed in paddy at the rate of one /ang or four baskets 
for every basket sown. It had thirty-seven villages in 1897, as against 
fourteen in 1892, for the most part inhabited by retainers, relatives, and 
officials, besides a few Burmans. The area of the circle is approximately 
eighty square miles, and the population was, in 1897, 698 males and 785 
females, 295 boys and 324 girls. There are 475 acres of lowlying fields 
under cultivation, and 113 acres of hill paddy-land; 358 acres only are under 
garden culture. The number of cattle was 592 buffaloes, 196 cows, 279 
pack-bullocks, 46 ponies, and 12 mules, The ponies and mules are almost 
all owned by the Sawdwa himself. 


The principal manufacture is that of Shan hats. A little cotton is grown, 
and a little sessamum oil, mostly for home consumption, is expressed. The 
country is picturesque and well watered, but the fields do not produce more 
than 16 to 40-fold. 


A fair number of bullock traders reside in the main village. The Ming 
Yai circle (g. v.) is distinct from the Sawbwa’s capital and its suburbs. 


HSANG KUNG.—A Shan village in the Man S& circle of the Northern 
Shan State of South Hsen Wi. It is situated on the skirts of the paddy 
plain which forms the main portion of the circle, some miles from tht 
village of the Héng, and contained in March 1892 thirteen houses with a 
population of seventy-eight persons. Rice cultivation was the chief 
industry. 

HSAN HTUNG.—A large village in the Wild Wa country, nine miles 
North of Sang Ramang. Hsan Hting is built on a saddle and down one 
side of a high spur, at 5,500 fect elevation and is entered by a long tunnel 
gate, partly underground, at the lower or southern end. In 1893 it had 
at least one hundred and fifty houses. About a mile off in a straight line 
tothe north are the two large villages of Hkawn Ru, with two hundred 
houses, which, with Hsan Hting, are said to be under the authority of 
Sang Ramang. The subordination appears to be very loose, however. Be- 
tween Hsan Htting and Hkawn Ru, at a place where three roads meet, is a 
very considerable skull avenue. Hsan Htting is a proved head-hunting 
village, for in 1893, the day before a British party camped there, the 
villagers had taken three heads, and the bodies lay on the road a couple of 
miles distant. 


HSA PAWNG.—A daing or circle in Méng Long sub-State of Hsi Paw, 
Northern Shan States, ruled by a né-baing. 


It had in 1898 a population of 381, divided between one hundred and 
thirty-nine households and ten villages. 


The circle is bounded on the— 
North.— By Myohaung and suburbs of Méng Long. 
North-east-—By Kwan Mauk. 
North-east—By Sang Hin. 
East—By Man Kang. 
South-east. —By Hup Ku. 
South-west—By Taung Let. 
West.—By Man Sam. 
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him in the possession of the seven Myitsin villages, the five villages of Sanda, 
the six Thanyit villages, the fourteen Kin villages, together with the Seik-pwe 
guard and ferry. It was also decided that the front pavilion of the Haw 
should have nine main posts and the main room five stories, with five 
leébaw between the graduated roofs, a gold Ads on the pyathat of the 
court-room, a vane or Angefemana, with a flowered shaft, a white umbrella 
and a throne, with twelve chambers. These were all erected and Saw Shwe 
Maung died on the 4th waning of Thadin-gyut, 1242 B.E. (22nd October 
1880), and was succeeded by the present Sawéwa, his son, who was regularly 
confirmed in authority over the State by the Burmese Government, and 
having early made his submission was subsequently confirmed by the Bri- 
tish Government. 


Under the Burmese rule the Sawdwa, his heir and ama?s had criminal 

their officials jurisdiction in all cases arising within the State, and also 
and their powers. had control of the fiscal arrangements. 

The religion of the State is Buddhism, and the Sawdwa himself went 
through all the grades of the yellow robe. The officials maintained are two 
Amat-gyi, two Atwinwun, two Amat-tauk, two Myowun, two Thandaw- 
sin, two clerks, and one jailor, thirteen in all. 


This so-called history of the State is in great measure legendary, and it 
omits precisely those details regarding its connection with the great Shan 
kingdom of Mogaung or the Shan States east of the Irrawaddy which would 
have been of interest and might have been of value. 

Present area and 
boundaries, 

North.—The Homalin township and the unadministered Chin Hills. 
South—The Kabaw valley and the Legayaing township. 
East.—The Legayaing, Uyu, and Homalin townships. 
West.—Manipur State. 

The area of the State is about 550 square miles. One small portion of 
it, just opposite to Thaungdut, lies on the left bank of the river. 

The population of the State was estimated in 1897 at 6,175 souls, and 

Population and the income of the Sawéwa from the thathameda tax, the 
revenue. only tax levied, was said to be Rs. 7,000. 

There are a few Chin villages in the west of the State. The rest are Shans. 

Generally speaking the State, alike in size, population, and revenue, does 
not differ in any great measure from any of the larger circles which may be 
found in the Legayaing subdivision. 


The following are the circles in the Hsawng Hsup State :— 


The boundaries of Hsawng Hsup are as follows :— 


Number 


Popula- 
No. Name of circle. views on 
1 | Thaungdut (Hsawng Heup) ... os bee 1! 731 
2 |Sesaw ass ove ss, oe 13 L713 
3 | Ahtwin tee one see Soe 20 925 
4 | Lower circle ss ois see oe 9 1,331 
5 | Upper circle wee ave se oi 17 1,475 
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lived at Kindat; the north under the Thaungthut (or Samjok) Sawdwa. 
The village of Mintha marked the boundary between Thaungthut and Tam- 
mu. The foreign relations of the State were controlled by the Legayaing 
Wun, whose four districts were: the Shwe district of nineteen villages, the 
Uyu district of ten villages, and the two townships of Maing-nyaung and 
Maing-hkaing. He lived at Paungbyin on the Chindwin river, between 
Thaungthut and Kindat, about a day’s journey below the former, and his 
jurisdiction extended over the Shan countries up to the borders of Mo- 
gaung. 

Salt is manufactured in a small way in Hsawng Hsup at Thangan, Maw- 


2 1én, and Mawn-we to the west of the chief village, but the 
Industries and 


eon. supply is not equal to the demand. Ngapi is manufac- 
: tured from the fish taken in the seven lakes or ponds in 
the State. 


Numbers of Manipuris visit Hsawng Hsup in the dry season to pur- 
chase bullocks and buffaloes for export. The State is known to them as 
Samjok, or Saingok. 


HSAWNG KIAO.—aA circle in the Northern Shan State of Hsi Paw, in 
the Eastern subdivision: it included thirty-six villages in 1898, and had a 
pupulation of 1,132. It is in charge of a é-aing, and is bounded on the 
north by Nam Ma, on the north-west by Hsawng Kia, on the east by Ho 
Tu in South Hsen Wi; on the south by Ho Un in Mong Tung; on the 
south-east by Man Sang in South, Hsen Wi; and on the west by Mong Hké. 


In that year it paid Rs. 2,048-8-0 net revenue, and supplied one hundred 
and seventy baskets of paddy. It had no revenue-paying thanatpet trees. 
The population is engaged in paddy cultivation and there is a considerable 
resident trading population in the main village, who act as middlemen for 
caravans bringing tea from Tawng Peng and the Kodaung districts. There 
are more caravan bullocks in this ¢ircle than in any otherin Hsi Paw 
State, and it is said that they once numbered as many as 2,000. 


Hsawng-Kiao is on the direct route between Mong Yai, South Hsen Wi 
and Hsi Paw, and carts can reach Méng ¥ai nowthat the South Hsen Wi 
Sawbwa has bridged the rivers in his State. 

HSAWNG KIAO (Burmese, SIN-KYAW.)—The chief village of the 
circle of the same name in Hsi Paw, Northern Shan States ; it stands at an 
altitude of 3,100 feet, inlongitude east 97° 48’, latitude north 22° 23’. In 
1897 it had seventeen houses, with a small five-day bazaar and supplies on 
notice in tolerable quantities. It lies on the Hsi Paw-Nawng Hpa road, 
between Hsawng Hké and Ho Ya. There is good ground for camping and 
good water and grazing. Other roads lead south to Kehsi Mansam, north 
toSé En onthe Hsi Paw-Lashio road, and south-east to Méng Yai. 


HSE-GON.—A village with one hundred and twenty-two houses and a 
population of 48a, in Meiktila township, Southern subdivision of Meiktila 
district. It was founded in 1200 B.E., according to local historians. 

HSENG TAW.—A Shan village in the Man Sa circle of the Northern 
Shan State of South Hsen Wii, situated at no great distance from the main 
village of the circle. In March 1892 it contained nineteen houses, with a" 
population of 154, and was one of the most flourishing villages in Man Sa, 
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range running westward from the Salween which marks the southern line 
of the rift inthe hills. Both north and south of the Nam Tu there are many 
peaks which rise to 6,000 feet, and several over 7,000 feet. 

The northern portion is alinost consistent enough in its altitude, about 
4,000 feet, to be called a plateau ; it has large, grassy, upland plains. This 
part of the State of late years has fallen almost entirely into the hands of 
the Kachins. The Shans are found in the Nam Mao (Shweli) valley, and 
again in the Nam Tu and other valleys in the southern part of the State. 
The line of the Nam Mao is the lowest portion of the State, being little 
more than 2,000 feet above sea-level. The southern valleys are about five 
hundred feet or more higher. 

The chief river in the State, after the Salween, is the Nam Tu or Myit- 
ngé, which rises on the Irrawaddy-Salween watershed, at 
no great distance from the latter river, and flows west- 
wards through the State into Tawng Peng. Hsen Wi, the capital, is situ- 
ated on its banks. Its chief tributaries are the Nam Yao, which runs from 
Mong Yaw down the Lashio valley, and the Nam Kai and Nam Wi, com- 
ing in from the north. 

The streams running into the Salween are of no great size. They are 
the Nam Ya, the Nam Ti, and the Nam Nim. ‘The Salween watershed 
lies at no great distance westwards from that river, and the streams have 
consequently a comparatively short course, with a fall which makes many 
of them mountain torrents. In Ko Kang, the Hsi Pa Haw and, at the south- 
ern limit of the State, the Nam Ting for a few miles, are the only streams 
that merit notice. The Nam Mao or Shweli, the Lung Kiang of the 
Chinese, similarly only skirts the State, but it receives a considerable tribu- 
tary, the Nam Paw, which has its entire course in Hsen Wi territory and is 
large enough to be barely fordable in the dry weather and only passable by 
boats in the rains. The deforestation caused by years of taungya culti- 
vation in the plains of the north has dried up many of the springs, but as 
a whole the State is very well watered. 

A considerable deposit of coal in several seams exists in the Lashio 
valley, but it does not appear to be of high quality. De- 
tails will be found in the Chapter on Economic Geology. 
Gold is washed in many of the streams, but is nowhere found in great quanti- 
ties. Limestone is found in large quantities, and tuffa in the form of 
stalactites is abundant to the north of Hsen Wi town. 

No valuable timber exists to any considerable extent. There is some 
teak in the lower Nam Yao valley; scattered wood-oil 
trees are found, and pine forests cover some of the ranges. 
As elsewhere inthe Shan States the commonest forest trees are varieties of 
oak and chestnut. 

The climate of the State as a whole is temperate. In the plains of the 
uplands there are yearly frosts in January, February, and 
March, and as much as ten degrees of frost have been 
noted in Méng Yin in March. Round the capital and in the Lashio val- 
ley the thermometer rarely falls to freezing point, and in the hot weather 
does not exceed ninety for any length of time. The average rainfall for the 
State, except on the higher ranges, seems to be about sixty inches yearly. 
As elsewhere in the Shan States, August is the wettest months in the year, 


Rivers. 


Geology. 
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legend is told that Sao Mang Té, being warned by the nafs as 
to what was going to take place, built a pagoda which the 
nats said would indicate who his assailants were going to be 
and to what king he was about to become vassal. The day 
after the pagoda was completed it was found leaning in the 
direction of Burma. After thinking the matter over Mang Té 
decided that, however much gold he had, it would not be suf- 
ficient to induce the Burmans to spare his life. He therefore 
fled to China, where he died in 1111 B. E. (1749 A.D.). 


1111 B.E. (1749 A.D.),—Sao Mang Te was succeeded by his son Sao 
Hkam Son, who reigned as Sawdwa of Hsen Wi until his death 
in 1134 B.E. (1772 A.D.). He died leaving no heir, but a few 
months before his death his wife had quarrelled with him and 
fled to the Southern Shan State of Yawng Hwe; she was with 
child at the time. After a short lapse of time the Burinese King, 
hearing there was no heir to the Sawdwaship, sent up Sitké 
Mingaung Yaza Wun. This official, hearing of the condition 
in which Sao Hkam Son’s wife had departed, instituted en- 
quiries with the result that it was discovered that she had given 
birth to a male child, by this time a young man, who was engap- 
ed in bazaar selling. He wastaken down and presented to the 
Burmese King at Ava, who installed him as the Hsen Wi Saw- 
bwa, with the name of Hsun Kung Hsé Wai Hpa (date unob- 
tainable). 


Hsun Kung Hsé Wai Hpa married two wives, by whom were born two 
sous, Maung Po and Séng Naw Pa. On his death Maung Po 
succeeded him (date not obtainable). After a short reign 
Maung Po was attacked by his brotler Seng Naw Pa and, being 
defeated, fled to Mandalay, where he has since remained. 


Séng Naw Pa became Sawdwa in (1214 1852 A.D.) and ruled for 
three years. During the early part of this time he murdered 
Amat Séng Ting Kam (grandfather of Sang Hai, father-in-law 
of the present Sawdwa) and his seven sons. Sang Hai escaped 
and went off. Bent on revenge he returned in 1217 (1855 A.D.), 
with many followers and attacked Seng Naw Pa, who fled to 
Burma. 


Sang Hai ruled for about a year, at the end of which time Séng Naw 
Pa returned with Burmese troops, and defeated and drove him 
out. Sang Hai fled to Mogaung, made friends with the Kachins, 
and in 1220 (1858 A.D.) returned with a horde of Kachins and 
again drove out Séng Naw Pa, who again fled to Burma. 


Sang Hai, after ruling for a year, made over the Sawdwaship to 
Hkun Sang 1in Hong (the present Sawdwa), one of his fol- 
lowers, who had married his daughter, saying that the Burmans 
would again attack and he was not strong cnough to resist them 
and therefore wished to retire and hide until things quicted down, 
He disappeared into the Wa country, where he died in the year 
1238 B.E. (1870 A.1).), leaving his infant son in the care of 
Hkan Sang Ton Hong. : 
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a sort of supremacy over them. He was a cadet of ajunior branch of the 
hereditary rulers of the present district of Mong Cheng, and had Wa 
blood in him, whence the title of Pa Ok-chék. For atime he was headman 
of Mong Kat, and acted as regent in Mong Cheng during his nephew the 
Myoza's minority. He now established his headquarters at Méng Yai, and 
restored a semblance of order. 


The situation in Hsen Wi on the fall of Mandalay and the deportation of 
King Thibaw was therefore briefly as follows: Hseng Naw Hpa, an aged 
man and the titular Sewéwa of the whole State, was in shelter at Ming Si. 
Hkun Hsang Ton Hong held the capital, and had great influence in the 
north and east divisions and with the Kachins generally. The Pa Ok-chék 
maintained order in the Alé-let. A Burmese official with a small force had 
his headquarters at Lashio and moved about the country, but had no real 
authority. He was afraid to attack Hkun Hsang Ton Hong and dared not 
recognize him, and therefore affected to believe there was no such person. 
The Pa Ok-chék ruled with the Si#4e’s approval, and occasionally followed 
his instructions. There was a sort of armed truce, but robber bands were 
numerous. 

All this was changed by the sudden appearance of Naw Maing, the son 

: of Hseng Naw Hpa, who was set free with other prison- 
‘ phi ae ers on the fall of Mandalay. He made his way by de- 
am of Mandalay: grees to the Alé-let, where he was recognized by the 
Htaméng of Man Sang and took up his quarters. The septuagenarian 
Pa Ok-chék neither gave nor refused support and Naw Mong in the begin- 
ning of 1887 had gathered supporters enough to occupy Lashio, which had 
been evacuated by the Burmese when news of the fall of Mandalay arrived. 
Here, however, he was defeated by Hkun Hsang Ton Hong and driven 
back into the Alé-let. Hkun Hsang Ton Hong then crushed an attack of 
the Ming Si supporters of Hseng Naw Hpa, scattered the forces of the 
Saw Yan Naing Prince, who had established himself at Man Sé, and then 
marched south and drove both Naw Méng and the Pa Ok-chék before him 
and occupied Méng Yai in August 1887. After a time he returned to 
Hsen Wi town, and in the following year, when a British column marched 
up to Hsen Wi, he made his submission to the British Government. A con- 
ference was held at Méng Yai in March 1888, which resulted in the di- 
vision of Hsen Wi into the Northern and Southern States. Hkun Hsang 
Ton Hong received the north and Naw Mong the south. A few months 
later a rebellion was raised by the Pa Ok-chék’s partizans, but the old man 
himself died of dropsy and his supporters were seized. 


In the following year Hs€ng Naw Hpa went to live with his son at Mong 
Yai, but died very soon afterwards. In the same year Hkun Hsang Ton 
Hong quarrelled with his wife, Sang Hai’s daughter, and drove her from 
the Haw. ‘This enraged Hkun E, her brother, for whom Hkun Hsang 
Ton Hong had earlier been regent. He fled to the Kachins and raised 
a force, but troops from Lashio hurried out and the hapless Hkun E was 
shot in a marsh. ; 

Since then peace has been maintained in Hsen Wi, except for a rising 

; _ of Kachins in 1892-93. They resented the imposition 
epined of re- of Shan officials on them by the Sawdwa and burnt Hsen 
Wi and some other Shan villages. As a result a British 
officer was put in charge of the Kachin portion of the States, to control it 
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on behalf of the S¢wswa, and complete peace has since been maintained. 
The long continued civil wars, however, had reduced Hsen Wi from perhaps 
the most populous Shan State to a condition of fearful desolation. Within 
living memory the Lashio valley contained seventy thousand inhabitants: 
In 1888 it had no more than seven houses. It has regained much popu- 
lation since then, but is still far from its old prosperity. The present Hsen 
Wi is a mere village of bamboo huts, very different from the walled city of 
ancient days. 


The following table gives dates in the history of the States, but they are 
not greatly to be trusted :-— , 


Name, R.£; |} A. 8; Remarks. 
Hkun Lu Hkam ase sve 187 825 
Sé@ Pawng eve eee | (20) tee 
Hkun Lai Hkam (brother) ... ons 207 845 
Hsen Sé—Man Se ... eee {) (70) ae 
Sao Tai Hkan Hpa see - 277 915 
Hsen St—Man Sé wie we} (37) oe 
Sao Tai Ping : ane oe 314 952 
Hsen Si—Man St. ve | (23) oo 
Sao Tai Ling... = ave 337 975 
Man Sé Tai Pawng oe | (44) oo 
Sao Noi Hké_,, Le one 381 1019 
Hsen S8—Man S2__... oes (9) ue 
Sao Noi Myén oe «| 390 | 1028 
Hsen Sé—Man Se sa ve} (48) ‘ 
Sao Noi Hsan i ate 438 1076 
Hsen Sé ‘ar vee | (20) eee 
Hkun Hpang Hkam one we] 458 1096 | The surname of Hkun 
Wing Wai we ws} (32) Hpang Hkam was Ai 
Hsawng. _ Distinguish 
from the two brothers (r) 
Hkun Hpang Hkam (Yi 
Hsawng), Sawbwa of 
Ming Mit, (2) Hsam 
slang! Sawbwa of 
Mang Lén. 
Hkun Kang Hkam si me 489 1127 Reoxcicg to the North 
Wing NangI Na _,.. ee en C) as Hsen Wi chronicle this 
was the birth name of 
Hs6 Hkan Hpa, and a 
half sister preceded him 
as ruler, 
Sao Hsé Hkan Hpa ia sy 514 1152 
Wing Sélan (35) ae we | (80) oe 
wing Ta Puk sak a = 
(on the Nam Tu) (45) ... oe eS “ 
Hsé Wat Hpa $a ane + 
Sa6 Hsé Pem Hpa - eee 594 1232 
(son) = na see | (33) oe 
Hkam Wat Hpa on ve | 617 1255 
(son) ip vi «| (9) os 
Hsé Hém Hpa (brother)... ion 636 1274 
Wing Pu Hkam (7)... pus} * 483) 
Wing Nawng (to) até oes see I 
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Name. 


Sao Hs3 Yép Hpa 
(brother) 
Wing Pu Kham 

Sao Hsé6 Hém Hpa 
(son of Wat Hpa) 
Pu Hkam 

Hkam Tét Hpa 
(son) 

Wing Ta Puk 

Hkam Pem Hpa 
Anuréng Mawetti 
or Keng Lon. 

Sao Hkam Pét Hpa 
Wing Loi Pé, P Mong M. Pat 

Hkam Hkai Hpa 
Wing Hkam Hkai 


Hkam Hawt ius 


up Tat 
Hkam Wat Hap 
Wing St U cs 
Sao Hkam ae Hpa oo 
Wing 
Sao Hkan Hsen A-Hsen Hpa 


Wing Sé U 
Hkam Hken Hpa 
Séu 


Hkam Pak Hpa 
Sé U 


Hkam Hsen Long Hpa 
Wing Tawng Kang S& Hak 

Hkam Hkiing Hpa os 
Seu 


Sao Hkam Hsé6 Nan Hpa 
' Stu 


"Sao Hkam Kai Noi Sao Kin. 
Wing Kéng Hin ‘ 


Hkam Hsé Hung Hpa 
Wing Hsup Hiu 
Sin Hpa 
Seu 


Hsé Hung Hpa 
sé U 


B. E. | A.D. Remarks. 
653 1291 
(tr) : 
664 1302 
(18) 
682 1320 
(36) 
718 1356 
(13) o 
731 1369 
(36) | as 
767 1405 
(a1) ae The Burmese from Pagan 
invaded and destroyed 
Hkam Hkai after a nine 
years’ siege, and took 
the fortv-nine States of 
Hsen Wi. Mang Lén 
surrendered by advice of 
Hkai Hpa. 
88 1426 
(8) te 
) 1444 
(15) tee 
821 1459 
(63) 
884 1522 
(10) 
894 | 1532 
(5) 
899 | 1537 
(4) 
903 154t 
(29) 
932 1570 | 967 (1605 A.D.), subjuga- 
(62) tion of Hsen Wi Long 
, by Sao Hung Hpa. 
994 1632 
(8) 
1002 1640 | Sao Hsd Hsen Hpa was 
(11) put to death in ro12 
(1650 A.D.); his son was 
Hs6é Hing Hpa and his 
daughter Nang Hkam 
Héng. 
Io! 1651 
(29 
1042 1680 | 1039' (1697 A.D.) Sao 
(6) Hsawng Hpa (23) to - 
1082 (1720). 
1048 1686 |Hkum Li Naw Hpa). 
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Name. 


Han Hpa Hko Hkam Hong 


Hpawng Méng Long Hsting Wat 
Mong Hkam. 


Sao Hkam Hsawng Hpa 


Sao Hkun Hséng Hing 
Wing Hsup Pang 


Sao Mang Te 
- (brother). 


Hkun Hséng Awng Tun 


Myauk Win Hmu 


Sayawadi Wun see oe 
Set-taw Wun ane 
U Téng Ping Nya (2 yeas) ve 
Interregnum Sei 
Sao Hswe con) Cheng .. 

Hsiip Pang eos 
Sao Hsé Kaw as 


Mogaung Wun 


Sao Naw Ming 


Hkun Hkam Hkawt 
Sao Hkam Pak 
(foster-brother). 
Sao Hkam Nan 
(brother). 
Sao Hkun M awng Lék sy tes 
(Lashio) 
Sao Hkam Cai Hsé Hkan Hpa 
Sao Naw Hpa 7 
‘Series of Wuns for five years 
Sao Nan Hpa (re-appointed) Wing 


Hsup Pang. 
Stkké Sinkadan eee te 
Sao Hpa Mawng Hpo ste ves 
Pagyi Wun ove 


Sao Hpa Maung Hpo (re-appointed) 
.Bo Mati vee 


1721 


1724 


1730 
1746 


1750 
1761 


1767 
1770 
1772 
1773 
1778 
1800 


1815 


1819 


1821 
1824 


1823 
1831 
1838 


1845 
1853 


1856 
1858 
1860 
1861 


Remarks. 


Temporarily in charge. 


logo (1728 A. D.) Hkam 
Hong (4 years) to 1114 
(1752 A. D.) 


Received his appointment 
order in Ava. Returned 
by Yawng Hwe, where 
he married Nang Hséng 
Pu, niece of the Yawng 
Hwe Sawbwa, 

This and the preceding 
Sawbwa were absent fre- 
quently in China, and 
Hsen Wi really had no 
tulers. 

1125 (1163 A. D.) Sao 
Hkam Leng (Hkam 
Hsawng Hpa) died in 
China, 

Myowun. 


A succession of Governors, 
recalled or dying shortly 
after appointment. 


Killed in first Burmese 
War: 
Deposed. 


Executed in Ava 1847. 
Recalled in 1848. 
Recalled in 1855. 


Recalled in 1860. 
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Name. | B. E, | A.D. Remarks. 
| 
Maung Hpo (re-appointed) ... oes 1225 1863 
Shwe Pyi Bo wee oe 1226 1864 | Died in Hsen Wi. 
U Ma Nga we sie 1228 1866 | Recalled. 
Sao Naw Hpa (re-appointed) See 1229 1867 | Recalled in 1869. 
Wundauk U Shwe Kyo oi sae 1231 1869 
Sikké U San Min 400 wee «1232 1870 
Wundauk U Shwe Kyo (re-appointed) ... 1233 1871 
Win Hmu oes vee {1235 1873 
Sao Naw Hpa (re-appointed wwe = 1236 1874 | Recalled after a year. 
Natsu Letya 36s we) = «1237 1875 
Sao Naw Hpna (re-appointed wet: 1238 1876 
Kkun Hsang Tén Hing seized Hsen Wi 1241 1879 | Sao Naw Hpa retired to 
town. Méng Si. 


Legendary history from notes compiled by Mr. W. A. Graham, Assistant Political Officer. 
Of how the Buddhist religion was introduced into the State. 


In the reign of Hkam Hip in rorr B.E. (1649 A.D.), at which time all 
the people in the kingdom of Kaw Sam Pyi (Hsen Wi) were pagans 
a great army under the command of Amat Tun U was sent to attack the 
town of Zimmé in Siam. Tun U was victorious, and on his return brought 
with him a tiny image of Gaudama for his children to play with. On the 
journey he tied it to the back of his waist, but it kept jumping round him 
and getting on to the pommel of his saddle in spite of his continually put- 
ting it in its proper place. At last in despair he allowed it to remain 
in front of him, and in this position he eventually reached home with it, 
and gave it to his children. A few days afterwards all the children 
in the town were found praying to the image. On this the elders 
thought it must be an evil spirit to have such an effect on children; so it 
was taken to a very hot spring some ten miles south of the Myit-ngé and 
thrown in. The water at once cooled down. It was then agreed that the 
image might be worth worshipping ; so it was brought back to the capital 
and a handsome shrine was built for it. In the meanwhile a number o 
Buddhist priests had arrived from Siam to search for the image. On finding 


it they explained to the people what it really was and so gradually con- 
verted them all to Buddhism. 


Of how Kiin Ting Hkam became King of Kaw Sam Pyi, in 142 B.E., and 
won the Chinese Emperor's daughter tn marriage, 


Kiin Ting Hkam’s father, who was famed for his good looks, was once 
drawing water from a large lake near Méng Mao, when he was seen by a 
female nat, who fell in love with him. She did not wish to appear to him 
in her true form, so she took that of a gold fish and swam about near him. 
He saw her and caught her in his hand, when she at once turned into a 
beautiful maiden. He fell in love with her, and they lived together for a 
time, but no one to this day knows where, and shortly afterwards she re- 
turned and laid an egg on the shore of the lake, 
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treme west of Yiinnan], occupied the south-west parts of Yinnan. As 
it used to be said, “From ancient times they never had any intercourse 
with China.” One account says that the ruling family are the descendants 
of Prince Muh Luh of the third Han dynasty (221-263) of Sz-ch-wan (there 
were then three Chinese Empires, one in Sz-ch’wan). 


‘During the reign of the Mongol Emperor Kublai, a General was sent 
to punish Annam, and passed through this territory, or parts of it called 
Méng-tu and Méng-pang (further evidence that Muh Pang was once but 
part of Thein-ni), and secured its submission. Inthe year 1289 the Civil 
and Military Goveruorship of Muh Pang was established, having under it 
the three tien. (The three frontier marches, perhaps P’iao-tien, Nan- 
tien, and Wan-tien. The name Wan-tien never had any connection with 
either Nan-tien or Wan-ting.) 


“In 1382 the first Ming Emperor changed this into a fx (Prefecture or 
Deputy Commissionership), and appointed Han Tih Fah to be the aborigi- 
nal prefect. (Axtochthonous would be a better word to use perhaps; the 
real meaning of “ aboriginal official’’ is ‘Chinese official not included in 
the regular civil list”? or “ official sm parttbus,’ whether of Chinese or 
native birth, There are many in the south provinces, and one or two even 
in the heart of China.) 


“In 1404 it was changed into a Civiland Military Sdan-wership, and Tih 
Fah did us very great service in our campaign against ‘‘ the eight hundred ” 
(that is Kiang-sen, the eight hundred-wife State; one of the Lao States, 
otherwise Xieng-sen the greater, or Pa-peh-ta-tien). An envoy was sent 
to reward him and his officers. In the following year he sent tribute, and 
rewards were ordered to be given to his mother and his wife. Some time 
after this Pin Fah, son of Tih Fah, came to Peking. In the year 1409 he 
complained to the Emperor that the Burmese chieftain was trying to make 
his people revolt and that he dared not go with the renegade; if a large 
force were sent, he vowed to do his best. The Emperor commended his 
loyalty, and officially thanked him, besides sending handsome presents for * 
his grandmother, his mother, and his wife. In the year 1412 he took over 
twenty Burmese cities, and sent some prisoners up to Peking. 


“In the year 1428 Han Mén Fah inherited, and an envoy was sent with 
kind messages and presents as before. In 1438 a large force was sent 
against Luh-ch’wan, and Muh Pang contributed a contingent. In 1440 
Kai Fah, with his grand-mother, Mei-han-pan, inflicted a great defeat upon 
Luh-ch’wan at Méng-ting and Méng-lein (evidently Méng Ting and Méng 
Lem, bordering on Kéngma), killing twenty Chiefs and cutting off over 
30,000 heads ; large numbers of horses, elephants, and arms were captured. 
The Emperor approved this servicc and promoted Kai Fah to be “ Distance- 
loving Generalissimo.” Mei-han-pan had the title of Lady of the Seventh 
Rank (entitling her to her son’s worship after her death) conferred upon her. 
In 1442 he again attacked Pan-han-pan, Kung Chang (half under Méng- 
yang and half under Muh Hang), and other strongholds, and pursued the 
enemy as far as Méng-mén (that is, east of Kéng-ma), where he captured 
his adversary’s family and elephants Ch’én I was sent to thank him, and 
to say that he should have Luh-ch'wan if he should succeed in securing the 
person of the leading rebels. In the following year his tribute of 14,000 
ounces of gold was remitted. Mén Fah sent an envoy to express his thanks 
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Of the ancient capitals of Kaw Sam Pi, or old Hsen Wi, traces exist in 
Remains of old Many places in the shape of jungle-grown moats and 
capitals. mouldered ramparts, but local histories are nowhere ex- 
tant and the sites even of some of the cities mentioned 

are not tobe found. But at S¢ Lan, U Ting, Mong Yaw, Pang Hkam, Kut 
Hkai, and Hsen Wi the lines of the old walls can easily be traced as 
well as of the Chinese fortified camp in the Lashio valley. On the other 
hand, the sites of many of those mentioned, Sé U, Pu Hkam, Wying Hin, 
Wying Wai, cannot be pointed out with any accuracy. Excavation might 
reveal much or little, but the main hope of definite details lies in the re- 
covery of manuscript histories over the border in the Chinese Shan States. 


There are no very noted pagodas in the State. The largest are at Hsen 

Pagodus Wi town, Nam Hkam, Mong Hi, Méng Yaw, Sé U, anda 

° mile or two west of Nawng Mon. On the plains and 

valleys of the north many pagodas are crumbling into decay, owing to 

the disappearance of the Shans. Along the Nam Mao valley there are a 
few stone bridges, built by Chinese or Shan-Chinese workmen. 


Population and The population in 1898, excluding the population of 


races. Lashio, which is practically altogether alien, was estimat- 
ed as follows :— 


Shans ee sas me see 43,140 
Kachins a tis ies ee 36,270 
Palaungs eee ses 16,680- 
Chinese oss woe 14,950 
Shan-Chincse eos 2,500 
Miao-tzu 2,500 
“La” and Wa 2,000 
Li-hsaws 250 

118,290 


The Shans of the Hsen Wi State do not differ greatly from those of the 
Shade Southern Shan States, but have slight variations in 
° dialect, as Afan for Wan, /-sang for Kasang, Hting for 
Hawt-hptao, and similar insignificant forms. 
The Shan-Chinese ae a more, but are still very easily under- 
: stood. ey have a peculiar habit of changing the Shan 
Shan-Chinese. into 2, as Kabla foe K gina, Pang Lim i Base Nim, 
and the like. The character used in writing isa very angular form of the 
ordinary Shan letter, and requires a little practice before it can be de- 
ciphered. 
The Kachins are chiefly found north, north-east, and north-west of the 
Kachins Nam Tu valley, but there are a few south of it. The 
? Maru, Lashi, and S’zi Lepais are the most numerous 
clans, and in that order. Lana Marans, Lahtawngs, Lepai’s ’Nhkums, 
Kaori, Lahkum, and Hpunkan are also found, and cling to their 
distinctive names, though the differences in dialect are very slight. The 
tribes arc by no mcans to be found gathered together in separate colonies, 
but are mixed up quite indiscriminately. Moreover, among their villages 
are also found Palaungs, ‘La,’ Wa, Chinese, and a few Shans. 
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In later times, chiefly owing to the irruption of Kachins and the multi- 
plication of colonies by them, this number has been greatly exceeded, and 
in 1897 there were 76 separate districts, under Myosas, Hengs, Htamongs, 
Kyemmongs, Kes, and Kachin Duwas. 


The following circles were mainly Shan— 


(1) Hsen Wi.—The capital and its suburbs, including fifteen villages. 
Details will be found under the separate headings. 

(2) Ko Kang.—Approximately two hundred villages under a Heng. 

(3) Nawng Mon.—Fifty-five villages under a Myosa. 

(4) Lashio.—Twenty-eight villages under a Htaming. 

(5) Inaii—Eighteen villages under a Héamdéng. 

(6) Kang Hsa.—Five villages. 

(7) Méng Him.—Eight villages. 

(8) Ku Kyai.—Two villages. 

(9) Na Leng.—Two villages. 

(ro) Han Tai.—Eight villages. 

(11) Méng Yang.—Eight villages. 
(12) Tai Yan.—Three villages. 

(13) Méng Het.—Nineteen villages. 

(14) Méng Yaw.—Thirty-five villages. 

(15) Ho Piik.—Thirteen villages. 

These are allin the immediate neighbourhood of the capital, in the Nam 
Tu or Nam Yao valleys. 

(16) Méng Yin.—Eighteen villages. This circle has some Kachin vil- 
lages. It lies to the south-west of Hsen Wi, on the banks of the Nam Tu. 
For some years after the 1893 rising the feeling between Shans and Kachins 
was very bitter, and many Shans left. A better state of things began after 
the Assistant Political Officer assumed control of the Kachins. The same 
remarks apply to— 

(17) Méng Tat.—Four villages, to the north-west of Méng Yin and on the 
opposite side of the river. 

(18) Méng Maw.—Four villages. 

(19) Méng Yok.—Two villages. These two circles, to the west and 
north-west of Kut Hkai, lie in wide rich straths, formerly thickly populated 
and highly cultivated. The Shans were driven out in 1893 by the Kachins, 
but are gradually returning. 

(20) Loi Lai—Five villages 

(21) Man Mén.—Four villages. 

(22) Méng Kyck.—Fifteen villages. 

(23) Pang Kyem.—Nine villages. 

(24) Man Wa.—Three villages. 

These twenty-four villages are in the southern portion of the State. 

The following are along or near the Chinese frontier, and the bulk of the 
inhabitants are Shan Chinese :— 

(25) Nam Hkam.—Sixty-six villages. The village of Nam Hkam is the 
largest in the State, and the district itself wealthier than any other, except 
perhaps Kokang. 
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many Shans, Chinese, Palaungs, and Wa. Méng Si is one of the very few 
circles whcre the Shans have not given way to the Kachins, but have instead 
mixed with and civilized them. Inthe valley, whichis five miles long and 
threc broad, the Shans and Kachins cultivate fields side by side in perfect 
unity. 

(48) Maw Mak.—Fifteen villages. 

(49) Hkon Hkaw.—Sixteen villages. 

(50) Pan Kapna.—Thirteen villages. 

(51) Nam Paléng.—Three villages. This was formerly part of the Pak 
Yai district. 

(52) Kong Hsa. —Five villages; a smal circle south-west of Kut Hkai. 

(53) Na Kvem.—Eleven villages. 

(54) Nam Kai.~- Twenty-tive villages. 

(55) Sam Pu—Four villages. 

(56) Hpa Son.—Six villages, west of Hsen Wi town and south of the Nam 
Tu. 


(57) Hsai Kan.—Six villages. 

(58) Tun Sé.—Eight villages. 

(59) Taik Hsai.—Eight villages. 

(60) Han Kang.—Six villages. 

(61) Nam Nak.—Two villages. 

(62) Pang Ma—Eight villages. This is a small circle west of Nam 
Hkam, from which it was separated in 1894. 

(63) Pang Hok.—Ten villages. 

(64) Ho Taw.-—Ten villages. 

(65) Son Pom .—Twelve villages. 

(66) Loi Kung.~~Three villages, 

(67) Méng Htam.—In this circle, though the headman is a Kachin Dewa, 
there are many Shans living on friendly terms with the Kachins. Much 
sugarcane is grown here, and raw sugar is exported. 

(68) Kang Méng.—Forty villages. This is one of the most considerable 
of the Kachin districts and has too a sprinkling of Chinese, Shans, Palaungs, 
and “La.” Trade is carried on with both China on the east and with the 
Shans on the west, and a good deal of opium is exported. 

(69) Ti Ma.—Forty villages. The circle has a sprinkling of Shans and 
Pataungs. It lies east of Nam Hkam in a country of low undulating hills, 
completely stripped of trees. There is a certain amount of irrigated land, 
and a good deal of gold-washing is carried on. 

(70) Mong Ya.—Twenty-five villages, not far from the Salween on the 
north-eastern fronticr; the few Shan villages are tolerated only as supply- 
ing middle men, 

(71) Kap Na (Kabla)—Twenty villages on the ridge which forms the 
frontier. 

(72) Méng Paw.—Thirty villages south-west of Kap Na, with which it had 
longstanding feuds. The circle has a fair area of lowland paddy-fields, 
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Wying Hsen Wi occupies a good position in the centre of the State 
The paddy yield of the plain is estimated at six to seven thousand baskets 
yearly, though many fields lie fallow for want of labour. ° 

The ruins of the old capital lie some distance off. It is said to have 
contained 3,000 (some say 10,000) houses, many of them brick buildings 
and, though it is now entirely destroyed, the ruins show that it must have 
been a largd and well laid out town, while in places there are the remains 
of what appears to have been a strong city wall. It is now a mere 
wilderness of scrub jungle, intersected here and there by stone causeways 
The only toddy-palms in the State grow here and were no doubt intro- 
duced from Burma in former times. 

The valley of the Nam Tu at Hsen Wi is three to four miles in breadth 
and runs almost due west, and, except at the mouth of the conjoint valle , 
of the Nam Li, is enclosed on both sides by lofty but irregular hill einpes 
Immediately to the north of the Wyzng, at a distance of about two miles 
from the river, the hills start sheer from the plain and rise toa height of 
4,000 feet tothe northern plateau. The cliff side is diversified by oc- 
casional narrow ledges covered with tree growth, and numerous streams 
pouring down forma long line of sparkling cascades. The general altitude 
of the valley is about .2,000 feet above mean sea-level. The southern 
range is heavily wooded on its upper slopes, chiefly with fir and various 
kinds of oak, but the lower slopes are quite bare. The northern slopes 
are only sparsely wooded. : 

In the valley, as indeed throughout the State generally, there is no pri- 
vately owned land. All belongs to the State. The irrigation canals were 
made and are still kept up by the joint labour of the cultivators. There is 
a large irrigation tank near the capital, but it is ina bad state of repair and 
serves no useful purpose. It is now simply a marsh, covering an area of 
two miles square, and never dries up even in the severest droughts. 


Shan paper and shoes are made in a few of the plain villages, 


HSEN WI SOUTH.—A Sawéwaship in the Northern Shan States, with 
an approximate area of 5,000 square miles, and a population estimated in 
1897 at 57,223. 

It is bounded on the north by the State of North Hsen Wi, on the east 

ee aaeal et mainly by the Salween, or by portions of the Wa States 
dane, of Son Mu, Kang Hso, and Mang Lén, which extend west 

of that river; on the south by Méng Hsu, Kéng Lin, and 
Kehsi Manhsam; and on the west by the Ming Ting sub-State of Hsi Paw 
and by the main State itself. 

The State is practically bisected by the huge mass of Loi Ling, and by the 

Rt if spurs which that lofty peak sends southwards. Apart 

atural leatures. from this it consists of broken hilly country or open roll- 
ing downs, the latter chiefly in the eastern half of the State. It is watered 
by numerous streams, of which the chief isthe Nam Pang. it has no timber 
of any value, nor have any valuable mineral deposits been discovered. 

South Hsen Wi is practically the old Kawn Kang or Alé-let, the central 
division of the former united State of Hsen Wi. Its history will be found 
under the head of North Hsen Wi. The separation was effected in March 


1888. 
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Nanber 

of pes. 
(12) Ming Hawm . . ‘ 6 
(13) Nam Ti aes Pers 2 
fn Na Nang eae vee sae _ 10 
15) Man Pyen ies sae see su 4 
(16) Mong Sit aes ee sae eee 12 
33 Ho u ace cee eee eee | 
18) Man Sang ed Aas oa ace 10 
(19) Man Hpai _ ass ove ana 10 
(20) Hai Pu see Per ay vie 2 
(21 Mén Ha erry ees eee vee 2 
(22) Pa Hka _ _ eee en 2 
(23) Na Wa tee ies see ase 2 
(24) Méng Hawm we ooo tee . 4 
Total we §=179 


Pwé expenses at Rs. 30 a fe equals Rs. 4,335 (?) 


The thathameda assessment is made in the usual way, the assessment of 
individual tax-payers being left entirely to the discretion of the district of- 
ficials. A small tax of one pice a stall is collected in the bazaars at most 
places, and vegetable-sellers not occupying stalls contribute a little of their 
stock for the benefit of the headman. 

The Kachins are assessed at Rs. 5 a house as a rule, but the amount 
varies with the amount of paddy worked. 


TABLE A, 


NUMBER OF HOUSES EXEMPT 82 
PROM TAXATION, 25 
é Amount | &2 
vA collected. 28 
= a8 
s ES 
& 2 
Town, Pay in paddy 
sang Hké 1,900 baskets, 
Hping. and Rs. 62 in 
Il | Ho Ya 6 14 2,621 0 cash. 
III | Méng Pat Be 3 9 1,366 0 
IV | Méng Kat ave 315 1,080 0 
V | Tang Yan ia 414 45735 0 
VI | Mong Heng” 61 1,507 © 
VII | Méng Ha ase 8 o 1,537. 0 
VIII | Pa Hka res 8 7 953 0 Rs. 300 outstand- 
ing. 
IX 10 0 620 o Rs. 300 do. 
x 4 0 1,954 8 Rs, 280 do. 
XI 309 | sa % 4 1,541 0 Rs. 1,000 do. 
XII | Hai Pu 156 9 I 6 0 721 0 Rs. 200 do. 
XIIL | Man Sang 361 17 3 915 2,969 0 Rs. 1,100 do, 
XIV | Ho Ta : 52 al ow 5 9 89 0 Only Rs. 89 paid. 
XV_ Ming Sit e 372 51 2 7 0 2,903 0 
XVI | Man S& . go! 65! 3 27 2,067 © 
XVII | Man Pyen “ 15¢ | Get 5 875 0 
XIX | Na Nang ; 9. 58 | 6 311 2,667 8 
XVIII | Ming Tawm _,, Hy t 9 1 § 6 1,973 8 
XX | Ming Ma “4 352 18 9 313 793 0 
XXI | Loi Maw . 716, 48 2 3 3 1,641 0 
XXII | Ming Kyeng ... 806 66 I 3 0 1,615 0 
XXIII | Méng Hawm ... = 21 778 8 
XXIV | Nam Ti ee . 4 0 456 8 


Total 


371647 © | 30,345 


‘NHALLAZVD VWUNG YaAddN AHL ¥oe 


BSH ] 


3 . 
#| 3 
= ° 
> — 
Circle. S a 
a ee 
gE] & 
Zz Zz 
ba town, Hsang Hké} = 37 
Hping. 
Ho Ya oe 31 473 
Mong Pat ... 32 470 
Mong Kat ... 29 374 
Tang Yan ... 132 1,448 
Mong Heng ~| 37 395 
Méng Ha ... 20 254 
PaHka ... oa 12 136 
NaWa wi. to 104 
Mong Yai ... 67 714 
Man Hpiai ... 44 309 
Hai Pu a ihe 1 156 
Man Sang ... was 3 361 
Ho Tii oss S56 10 52 
Maing Sit 58 572 
ManSt_... 72 890 
Man Pyen .,.. 16 151 
Na Nang ... < 69 9 
Méng Tawm . 40 487 
Mong Ma ... $e au 352 
Loi Maw ... 50 716 
Mong Kyeng 7 806 
Méng Hawm 42 542 
NamTi. 16 173 
Total 969 | 11,370 | 20,062 


TABLE B. 


CaTrce. 


Oxen. 


| 


Number of kyaungs | 


HK SOUI FOO HK AMD RK SKE HOWWE AWW uw 


Lowlying fields. 


+ 


ESTIMATED AREA UNDER 


CULTIVATION. 


Taungyas. 


(asH 
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TABLE C. 


(HSE 


TE EE ea, 


No, 


—— 


XVI 
XVII 
XVIII 


Circle. 


Capital town Hsang 
Mong ad 

Man Hpai 

Mong Heng 

Man Sé 

Ho Ya 

Ming Pat 

Mong Kat 

Tang Yan 

Mong Kyeng 

Ming Ma 

Loi Maw " 
Méng Tawm 

Nam Ti 

Na Nang tn 
Man Pyen 

Ming Sit 

Ho Tu 


XIX | Man Sang 

XX , Hai Pu 

XXI | Méng Ha 
XXII | Pa Hka 
XXIII Na Wa 


XXIV 


Méng Hawm 


Rice. 


Yield per basket. 


lyi 
arr ad Taungya. 


* No taungyas. 


Crop other than rice. 


Plantains, pine-apples, tobacco, 

tine rccans b 
ugarcane, tobacco, cotton, v 
tables. —— 

Tobacco, sugarcane, plantains, 
pine-apples, vegetables. 

Tobacco, plantains, sugarcane, 
pine-apples, vegetables. 

Thanat pet, tobacco, pine-apples, 

arlic, vegetables, 

Plantains, pine-apples, tobacco, 
sugarcane, vegetables, 

Sugarcane, tobacco, a little opium, 
vegetables. 

Tobacco, plantains, a little opium, 
vegetables, 

Cotton, tobacco, plantains, sugar- 
cane, vegetables. 

Tobacco, plantains, sugarcane, 
saffron, opium. 

Plantains, tobacco, vegetables. 


Plantains, tobacco, a few vege- 
tables, opium. 
Tobaceo, pine-apples, vege- 
tables. 
Nil. 


Thanatpet, pine-apples, oranges, 
tobacco, vegetables. 
Plantains, tobacco, pine-apples, 


Plantains, pine-apples, tobacco, 
sugarcane, vegetables 
te. 


Tobacco, pine-a Glen, cotton, 
plantains, vegetables. 

Tobacco, plantains, pine-apples, 
vegetables. 

Sugarcane, plantains, tobacco, 
vegetables. 

Tobacco, sugarcane, papayas, 
pine-apples, vegetables. 

Sugarcane, pine-apples, tobacco, 
vegetables. 

Tobacco, opium, vegetables. 
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But, though the submission of Ngwe-kun-hmu or Hpaya Hsing Kyé had 
been accepted, and he himself received as a vassal, no steps were for some 
time taken to establish Kéngting authority in the districts, or to in any 
way control their administration. ‘] hey remained virtually independent. 
A paya Hsing Kyé now realized that the British occupation of the Shan 
States was an accomplished fact and likely to be permanent. He imme- 
diately applied for recognition as Ngwe-kun-hmu of Hsen Yawt,and Hsen 
Mawng, on the old terms of. direct subordination to the Myelat officer. His 
acceptance of Kéngting suzerainty had, he represented, been made when 
there was no central Government, and was done simply to save the districts 
from destruction. About the same time the Kéngting Sawdwa began to 
issue orders to Hsiing Kyé, directing him to attend at the Kéngting Court 
and pay tribute as a subordinate official. The submission of Kéngting to 
British authority followed, and the SawSwa was instructed to abstain from 
interferenee with these two small States, pending the decision of the Goy- 
ernment of India as to their future position. Hsiing Kyé was, at the same 
time, authorized to disregard orders from the Kéngting Court should any be 
sent to him. 

The assertion of British authority over Kéngting was effected early in 
1890, and later in the year the Government of India decided that both Hsen 
Yawt and Hsen Mawng should be allotted to that State. AHpaya Hsiing Kyé 
was, on this, directed to make his personal submission to the Sawdwa, and 
was furnished with a letter explaining why the previous orders of the chief 
had not been obeyed. As the latter had been clearly informed he had no 
previous title to the districts, it was expected he would willingly receive the 
Hpaya’s submission. 

Hsiing Kyé started for Kéngting, but he had forebodings as to what 

2 reception he would meet with, and, his heart failing him, 
ecg 3 aera he deputed two of his relatives to precede him with the 
tang y “en8" letter, and find out the disposition of the Chief and mi- 
: nisters towards him. On nearing Kéngting town, the 
deputation learnt that Hsiing Kyé had been deposed by order of the Saw- 
bwa. They hastened back to Hsen Yawt with the news, and were quickly 
followed by a party from Kéngting, sent to establish the newly appointed 
oficial. This was no other than Hsiing Kyé’s cousin, Naw Méng, the for- 
mer Ngwe-kun-hmu of Hsen Mawng, who, as has been said, had been 
deprived of his State by Hsiing Kyé on the re-settlement of the districts 
after the scare of a Burmese invasion had passed. Naw Méng had thus a 
direct personal grievance to settle with Hsiing Kyé, and the Kéngting 
force now at his disposal gaye him an opportunity of taking his revenge. 
Crossing the Salween above Ta Kaw, the party endeavoured to cut off 
Hsiing Kyé. He had, however, received timely warning of their approach 
and fled with all his retainers to Méng Nai territory. Naw Méng burnt 
the villages and seized the cattle and property of the refugees. 

Some fifty families followed Hsiing Kyé and got temporary shelter in the 
Kéng Lom circle of Méng Nai. Hsiing Kyé at once came to the Govern- 
ment post at Méng Nai to report the treatment he had met with and to 
crave redress. The Superintendent and Political Officer senta strongly 
worded remonstrance to the Kéngtiing Sawdbwa, censuring the barbarity 
of signalizing his acquisition of the districts by burning villages and com- 
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Kunl6n, Kunmaw, Nan-ke, Lamaing, Paw-ya, and Myinmati. Later these 
districts broke away from Yawng Hwe, and Hsi Hkip itself became a 
separate Myoza ship, directly under the Burmese Government. The Myosas 
whose names are known are— 


Hkun Saw Yi, followed by six A/yozas whose names have not survived. 
Hkun Kaw Tha. 


Hkun Hla Baw, who appears to have been in office when the sitian 
of 1145 B. E. (1783 A. D.) was drawn up. ~ 


Hkun Chék, Myoza for about 30 years. His brother was— 

Hkun Hpe. During his rule of one year difffculties arose with Loi 
Ai, Loi Maw, and Nam Hkai, and ended in the M/yoza fleeing 
to Sam Ka. 


Hkun Daw, Afyoza for three years. 

Maung Paw, 4/yoza. 

Maung Paik, /yoza for four years. 

Hkun Hmén, yoza for four years. 

Hkan Lin, 406k, appointed by the Burmese Government. 

Hkun Nyun, AM/yosa tor one year. 

Twet Kye, Myoék, appointed by the Burmese Government. 

Hkun Ywe, 4/yosa for three years. He led a force into Nam Hkai 
and was defeated. 


Hkun Tén, Myoza for twelve years. 
Sén Hkun Hpdn, Afyoza for seven years. 


Maung Hnya, Myoza for fifteen years. He married the Yawng Hwe 
, Sawbwa’s sister. Being unable to hold his own in the distur- 
bances of 1885-86 he fled the State, and at the time of his 
death was Myodk at Loi Kaw in Karen-ni. His son, Saw 
Ywet, is at present a sergeant at the Loi Kaw police station. 


In the fighting with Loi Ai State, during Maung Paw’s rule, Hsi Hkip 
was badly defeated. Maung Paw then induced the Karens to join him, 
and with their help reduced Loi Ai and other States of the Myelat, but 
on his return from the north was killed near the Balu chaumg. After 
Myosa Maung Hnya’s disappearance, Hsi Hkip became a part of the Yawng 
Hwe State and has been under Yawng Hwe ever since. 


In March 1888, Nya Chén, one of the Hsi Hkip claimants, gathered a 
band of insurgents round him and made an attack on Hsi Hkip. Letthama 
Pu, the brother of the A/yodk appointed by the Yawng Hwe Sawdwa, was 
killed and the town taken. After a short stay Nga Chén’s party had to 
retire before an armed force sent by the Yawng Hwe Sawbwa. The Yawng 
Hwe force then followed Nga Chén into the Loi Lng State and in fighting 
there Letthama Bwin, the Hsi Hkip yok, was shot dead. 


Nga Chin, having increased his following, re-took Hsi Hkip and advanced 
eastwards, with the intention of sacking Loi Maw and Indein, but a party 
of Biluchis under Captain Massy defeated the bands attacking Loi Maw and 
expelled Nga Chén from Hsi Hkip. Since then it has enjoyed complete 
peace. 


The cultivation differs in no way from that of the neighbouring States 


of the Myelat. Wet cultivation is carried on along the banks of the streams, 
but the bulk of the crops are high-lying. 
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Fah., and the minimum at the same period about 65 degrees. The rainfall 
has not been recorded, but is believed to be heavier than at Lashio, and in 
the cold weather a dense wet mist hangs over the valley for some hours 
after sunrise. The health of the guards stationed in Hsi Paw has always 
been very bad owing to the wide range of daily temperature in the hot 
weather, and to the drenching fogs of the coid season. 

The hill country to the west and west-north-west of Hsi Paw is divided into 

Kodaun seven circles, which had 84 villages in 1898 and contained 

R a population of 4,688. This hill country is called by the 

Burmans “ Kodaung’”’ and by the Shans “Kan Loi,” and is included in the 

town lands. It is in charge of a Né-datng and paid in the same year Rs. 

9,931 net revenue. It had also 3,690 revenue-paying ‘hanatpet trees, for 

which Rs. 416 were rendered. The population is engaged in teaand /aungya 
cultivation, both upland and lowland. 

The Eastern subdtvuision of Hsi Paw State lies east of the Nam Tu (Myit- 
ngé), and had 495 villages in 20 circles in 1898 and contained a population of 
18,645. Inthe same year it paid Rs. 36,592 net revenue. It had also 7,264 
revenue-paying thanatpet trees, for which Rs. 818-10-o were rendered, and 
supplied about 398 baskets of paddy. The population is engaged in paddy 
cultivation, both lowland and upland. 

The Hsang Hké Pong, or the suburbs of Hsi Paw, are divided into five 
circles and a number of villages which are not included in any circles. It 
comprised 47 villages in 1898 and had a population of 2,650. In the same 
year it paid Rs. 4,313-8-o net revenue. The population is engaged chiefly in 
low-land paddy cultivation and petty bazaar trading. 

The following is a translation of the State history. Asa historical docu- 

; _ ment its value is somewhat detracted from by the obvious 

P History of Hsi plagiarisms or adaptations from the Burmese Maha Yasa- 

os win. The real State records, if any such ever existed, were 

burnt when the Myinzaing Prince’s party attacked Hsi Paw, if indeed they 
were not burnt long before that: 

‘There were in Mong Kappila from the time of the first ruler, Maha Tha- 
mada Kattiya Wun-hsa Pawtilu, down to the reign of the embryo Buddha, 
Sao Hsi Tat (Burmese Thidat, Siddhartha), 334,569 kings who ruled over the 
country Bhodisattva. When the Sao Hsi Tat was King of Kappila, the son of 
the King of Hséng-ka Hsanako (Sampa), with all his ministers and men, to the 
number of 27,000, set forth and marched until he came to the Nam Kio (the 
Irrawaddy). He crossed the river and decided to settle there at a place 
which in the time of the Buddha Kawkahsan was called Sansara, in the time 
of the Buddha Kawnakong was called Rahta, and in the time of the Buddha. 
Katthahpa was called Hsen Toi. 

“The Prince, who was known as Abhi-yaza, built a town on the spot and 
called it Tagaung, and took for himself the title of Samputipa-hta Yaza. He 
had two sons, Kan Yaza-long and Kan Yaza-awn. When his father died Kan 
Yaza-ling handed Tagaung over to his brother and built for himself the city 
of Rahkeng Hteng-yawadi (Arakan). Kan Yaza-awn’s descendants to the 
number of thirty-two ruled as kings over Tagaung. 

“The last but one of these was Mawli Yaza. He had two sons, Péngnaga 
and Péngnarit, of whom the former succeeded as King of Tagaung. During 
his reign a war broke out with China and Tagaung was utterly destroyed 
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The rulers succeeded one another as follows :-— 


Paw Ai Pyao, acceded 750 T. E. (207 A. D.), reigned 30 years. 

Sao Hsd Hém Hpa, acceded 780 T. E. (237 A. D.}, reigned 20 years. 

His son Hsé Wai Hpa, acceded 800 T. E. (257 A. D.), reigned 52 years. 

His son Hsd Hdm Hpa, acceded 852 T. E. (309 A. D.), reigned 38 years. 

His uncle (unnamed) acceded 890 T. E. (347 A. D.), reigned 34 years, 

His son Hsé Kem Hpa, acceded 924 T. E. (381 A. D.), reigned 39 years. 

Younger brother Hsé Pan Hpa, acceded 963 T. E. (420 A. D.), reigned 45 years. 

Younger brother Hs6 Hém Hpa, acceded 1008 T. E. (465 A. D.), reigned 36 years. 

Son Hs6 Pek Hpa, acceded 1044 T. E. (Sor A. D.), reigned 16 years. 

Younger brother Hsé Paw Hpa, acceded to6o T. E. (517 A. D.), reigned 35 years. 

Nephew (unnamed) acceded 1095 T. E. (552 A. D.), reigned 22 years. 

Younger brother Hs6 Peng Hpa, acceded 1117 T. E. (574 A. I.), reigned 34 years. 

A son of Hso Kem Hpa (unnamed) acceded 1151 T. E. (608 A. D.), reigned 32 
ears. 

Brother Hs6é Pan Hpa, acceded 1183 T. E. (640 A. D.), reigned 47 years. 

Brother Hs6 Pek Hpa, acceded 49 B. E. (687 A. D.), reigned 24 years. 

Younger brother (unnamed) acceded 73 B. E. (711 A. 1D.). reigned 28 years. 

Son Hsé Saw Hpa, acceded 101 B. E. bs A. D.), reigned 22 years. 

Son Hsé Hém Hpa, acceded 123 B. E. (761 A. D.), reigned 36 years. 

Son Hsé Um Hpa, acceded 159 B. E. (797 A. D.), reigned 18 years. 

Son Hs6 Hat Hpa, acceded 177 B. E. (815 A. .), reigned 45 years. 

Son Hsé Kat Hpa, acceded 222 B. E. (860 A. D ), reigned 37. years. 

Son Hsé Htam Hpa, acceded 259 B. E. (897 A. D.), reigned 15 years. 

Younger brother (unnamed) acceded 274 B. E. (912 A. D.), reigned 35 years. 

Son Hsé Hkan Hpa, acceded 309 B. E. (947 A. 1D.), reigned 7 years. 

Younger brother Hs6 Paw Hpa, acceded 316 B. E. (954 A. D.), reigned 40 years. 

Son Hs6 Mawk Hpa, acceded 356 B. E. (994 A. D.), reigned 28 years. 

Son Hs6 Sum Hpa, acceded 384 B. E (1022 A. D.), reigned 6 years. 

Son Hsé Sam Hpa, acceded 390 B. E. (1028 A. 1D.), reigned 36 years. 

Nephew Hsé Rit Hpa, acceded 426 B. E. (1064 A. D.), reigned 22 years. 

Son Hs6 Hém Hpa, acceded 448 B. E. (1086 A. D.), reigned 33 years. 

Son Hs6 Sum Hpa, acceded 481 B. E. (1119 A. D.), reigned 18 years. 

Son Hs6 Hsawng Hpa, acceded 499 B. E. (1137 A. D.), reigned 23 years. 


“Hsé Hsawng Hpa built the walled city of Méng Mit in 502B.E. (1140 
A.D.) and spent the winters there and the hot weather in Ong Pawng. He 
had three sons, of whom the eldest, Sao Hkun Hsé, succeeded him in 522 B.E. 
(1160 A. D.). The youngest, Hkam Kawt, became Sawéwa of Mong Mit, 
and the middle son, Maha Kusa Yaza, lived in Ong Pawng with the title of 
Sao Hawna Sawn Mong. Sao Hsé spent the hot weather at Man Nawng in 
the hills to the east of the Hké Htung range. There all the Afyosas of the 
adjoining States, including the rulers of the Wa, the Mu-hsé (La Hu), and the 
Hsip-hsawng Panna (Kéng Hing), were accustomed to assemble and settle 
State affairs under his presidency. In commemoration of the fact, he called 
the spot Méng Su Mong Tum (from Sutum=to gather together) and built a 
new city which he called Wing Hkun Hsé. 

“He reigned for forty-five years and was succeeded by his brother Sao 
Sawn Méng Hawna— 


Sao Sawn Moéng Hawna acceded 567 B. E. (1205 A. D.), reigned 23 years. 
Son (unnamed), acceded 590 B. E (1228 A. D.), reigned 48 years. 

Son Sao Hkun Pe, acceded 638 B. E. (1276 A. D.), reigned 48 years. 

Brother Hkun Kyaw Awng, acceded 686 B. E. (1324 A. D.), reigned 43 years. 
Hkun Kyaw Noi, acceded 729 B. E. (1367 A. D.), reigned 34 years. 

Son Sao Kem Hpa, acceded 763 B. E. (1401 A. D.), reigned 22 years, 


“Sao Kem Hpa quarrelled with the King of Burma, Mingaung I, and march- 
ed against him and camped before Hsakawng (Sagaing). Mingaung was forced 
to submit and gave Sao Kem Hpa his daughter Santa in marriage, when peace 
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refuge with the King Bayin Naung Kyawdin Nawra-hta. This monarch in- 
vaded Ava in gt5 B. E. (1553 A. D.) with a large army, but when he took 
the country he changed his mind and, instead of restoring Mong Pai Narapadi, 
he appointed his own brother King with the title of Ta Hto Raza (the 
Thado Minzaw of Sir Arthur Phayre) and made the ex-King Ming Pai 
Narapadi a prisoner. After a time, however, he escaped and made his way 
to Ong Pawng, whence he was sent on to his brother the Sawéwa of Ming 
Nai. 

‘When Bayin Naung heard of his cscape he collected a large army and 
marched on Ong Pawng. The troops came from Taning Hsaye (Tenasserim), 
Rahkeng (Arakan), and from the four .}/éngs of Paiko (Pegu), Hanhsawadi 
(the Rangoon nejghbourhood), Mong Pé (Prome). and Tawngu. When this 
force came near Ong Pawng the Sawdwa of that State submitted with all the 
Shan States that were under him and became tributary to Burma. At the 
same time the boundaries were determined. All the hilly tracts were to 
belong to the Shan States, except Mong Kut (Mogok), Kaping (Kyatpyin), 
and Ka-hse and all the Ruby Mines tracts, which were to,belong to Burma, 
and all the Shan States were to be under the Sawbwa of Ong Pawng. 


Before he retired Hkun Hanhsawadi rewarded one Kang Ai Sum, who had 
been of special service to him in the negotiations, by appointing him Myoza 
and giving him charge of the fifteen villages of the Taw Hsang circle, which 
is now called Méng Long. Kang Ai Sum was succeeded as Myoza by 
A-htama Ting. . 

“ Sao Hém Hpa reigned for eleven years over Ong Pawng and died in 914 
B. E. (1552 A. D.). The ministers and people elected his brother Hsé6 Saw 
Hpa Sawbwa, who was confirmed by the King of Burma when the above 


arrangements were made. He reigned for thirteen years. 
“ The succession then was— 

Son Hs6é Hém Hea, acceded g27 B. E. (1565 A. D.), reigned 19 years. 

Son Hsé Hkai Hpa, acceded 946 B. E A. D.), reigned 13 years. 
Son Sao Hkam Leng, acceded 959 B. E. (1597 A. D.), reigned 39 years. 
Son Sao Hswe Hking, acceded 998 B. E. (1636 A. D.), reigned 19 years. 
Son Hsé Sam Hoa, acceded 1017 B. E. (1655 A. D.), reigned 20 years. 
Son Hsd Wai Hpa, acceded 1037 B. E. (1675 A. D.), reigned 27 years. 
Son Sao Okk ara, acceded 1064 B. E. (1702 A. D.), reigned 12 years. 
Brother Sao Okka Seya, acceded 1076 B. E. (1714 A. D.), reigned 4 years. 


“ During this reign the whale State suffered from famine and sickness caused 
by a great drought, and Sao Okka Seya abandoned the old capital Ong Pawng 
and built a new one to the east of it and called it Hsi Paw :— 

Brother Sao Sam Myo, acceded 1080 B. E. (1718 A. D.), reigned 4 years. 
Brother Sao Hkun Neng, acceded 1084 B. E. (1722 A. D.), reigned 30 years. 


Son of Okka Wara, Sao Sawra Yawta, acceded 1114 B. E. (1752 A. D.), reigned 
15 years. 


Son Sao Myat Hsan Te, acceded 1129 B. E. (1767 A. D.), reigned 21 years. 

“Sao Myat Hsan Te had ten sons and eleven daughters. His elder daugh- 
ter Nang Hsiri Ang Hsung was married to Sao Hpaténg (Bodaw-paya), the 
King of Burma, and had a son by him named Sao Hkun Hpe. Another 
daughter, Nang Hkam Mwe, was married to the crown Prince of Ava and 
had a son named Yam Pye :— 

His son Sao Hswe Kya, acceded 1150 B. E. (1788 A. D.), reigned 21 years. 
Son Sao Hkun Hkwi, acceded 1171 B. E. (1809 A. D.), reigned 34 years. 
Brother Sao Hkun Paw, acceded 1205 B. E. (1843 A. D.), reigned 10 years. 
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The great majority of the population are Shans, who inhabit chiefly the 
Eastern and Western districts, from the east of the Ho 
Kiit gorge to the borders of Hsen Wi and Tawng Peng. 
The inhabitants of the Kodaung are almost entirely Palaungs, who also are 
most numerous in the Ming Léng hills, and some are also found in the hills 
north of Méng Ting. There are three villages of Taungthus on the hills 
south of Méng Hké village, and eight villages of Kachins have established 
themselves in the circles of Mang Kang and Na Lao in the sub-State of Méng 
Léng. The Hsum Hsai population is chiefly Danu, and there are more 
“ Burman ” than ‘Shan Danus.” 


The Taungthus of Méng Hké are probably the most northerly of their race. 
In the three villages there are over eighty households, and the é-baing or 
headman of Méng Hké is a Taungthu who was born in the neighbourhood. 
The settlement is said to have come from Lai Hka some hundred and twenty 
years ago and has mixed much with the Shans, so that most of the people 
have forgotten their original language. : 


In the same circle there is also a village of Riang or Yang Lam. 


In the southern portion of Méng Léng many pure Burmans are settled, and 
the rest of the population is Danu. The construction of the railway through 
the State is, however, entirely changing the population, and it seems proba- 
ble that in the near future there will be large villages of natives of India. 

The chief cultivation in the State, or at any rate in the Eastern and Wes- 
tern districts, which are divided by the Nam Tu, is paddy. 
In the valleys the banks of all the streams are under wet 
cultivation, but elsewhere it is a dry crop and there is probably more hill than 
lowland rice. The very best paddy-land in the fields round Hsi Paw town 
yields in a good year one hundred baskets for one sown, but this is excep- 
tional and eighty-fold is considered a good crop. Elsewhere the yield is not 
so good: at Maw Hkco and Pyawng Kawng about fifty baskets; in the Nam- 
ma valley about seventy, and in Méng Léng and Man Li about eighty. Low- 
land paddy-fields are suffering in most parts from exhaustion. The price of 
paddy varies extraordinarily, according to demand and the existence of roads. 
Round Hsi Paw town the average price for a basket is twelve annas; in 
Méng Ting State it is six annas and in out-of-the-way parts even lower; in 
Hsum Hsai and Méng Léng it is a rupee. Before the crops are harvested 
the price often rises to one and-a-half rupees a basket in Hsi Paw, and in 
Hsum Hsai and Méng Léng to even more. Taungya paddy always com- 
mands a better price than wet bottom paddy, averaging two annas a basket 
more. 


Thanat trees, the leaf of which is used for the wrapper of the Burman or 
green cheroot, are only found along the southern borders of the Western dis- 
trict and in small quantities in the Eastern district. The leaves are of inferior 
quality to those produced in Hsum Hsai, where the best circle is that of 
Tawng Hkam. The labour required in this industry is small and the profits 
are considerable. The smaller branches are lopped off in January and from 
the fresh shoots the stems put forth the leaves are picked in May and June. 
The outer edges are trimmed and the thicker ribs removed. They are then 
dried over a slow fire and sorted into sizes, the largest being of course the 
most valuable. A tree produces from two to five viss of leaves. Poor, small 
leaves are sold in Mandalay at one rupee the viss; middling leaves at one 


Races. 


Crops. 
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It is bounded on the north by the sub-State of Ming Ling and by Hsi Paw 
Boundari proper ; on the east by Lawk Sawk; and on the south and 
nee west by the Mandalay district. The Nam Pan Sa stream 
bed forms the boundary from about the middle of the line on the north to 
where it joins the Nam Tang; thence the combined stream forms the boundary 
as far as the Nam Tu (Myit-ngé), which limits the State on the east and for 
some distance on the south. Elsewhere there are no well-marked physical 
boundaries and the actual line is not formally described. 


The State is not unlike a saucer. In the centre is a wide paddy hollow and 
all round hills slope up gently to a height of about 3,000 
feet. The population and the villages still remain smallest 
in the centre, where they should be, and formerly were, the largest and where 
vast quantities of rice should be grown. There is only one fairly marked range 
of hills. and this forms the watershed between the Nam Tu and the Nam Hsai 
(called lower down the Hpaung-aw chauny). The highest point appears to 
he under 4,000 feet above mean sed level. The western and central part of 
the State is well watered, but none of the numerous streams are of any great 
size. To the east, where the country rises, water is yearly becoming more 
scarce. The Nam Tu, which forms the eastern boundary, flows in a deep 
narrow valley, through gorges occasionally very picturesque. It is navigable 
in most places for dugouts, but never for any very great stretch ata time. A 
good deal of timber used to be floated down in the past. In Hsum Hsai State 
itself there is still some teak remaining, but it is because it is so difficult to 
extract that it still remains. In the south-eastern corner of the State there is 
a very little cutch, so little that it is not: worked. 


The annual average rainfall is estimated at about 65 inches, but there are 
no definite records. On the eastern slopes hoar-frosts occur occasionally, but 
not in every cold season. The Government cart-road from Mandalay to Lashio 
and the Mandalay-Kun Long Railway under construction run through the 
middle of Hsum Hsai State. 


Hsum Hsai was formerly under a Sawbwa of its own and was then very 
prosperous and wealthy, and the tribute paid to the Bur- 
mese Government amounted to Rs. 20,000 annually. It 
has fallen away greatly from its former position and the amount now raised in 
taxes does not amount to much more than half this total. Nothing but the 
wide stretches of formerly cultivated land, which are now lying fallow or gra- 
dually. forming into swamps, or the numerous large and well-built pongys 
hyaungs, many of them now absolutely empty, remain as a sign of its former 
greatness. The population is only a tenth of what it once was, and the existing 
villages are paltry and squalid to a degree. Hsum Hsai town used to number 
between 300 and 400 houses. The town itself does not exist at all now, and 
the seven villages which are scattered about its site had in 1892 only 65 houses 
among them. The Hsang Hke Hpdng, the home circle, the area covered 
by villages rendering service to the old Svwdwas in place of paying tribute, at 
one time contained nearly 200 villages. There are only 158 houses and 21 
villages now. The same might be said of nearly every circle. 


From 1846 onwards Hsum Hsai was administered by the Burmese, who 
dispossessed the last Sawdwa and appointed administrators from time to 


Natural features. 


History. 
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’ In Tawng Hkam, a circle in the south-east of the State, there are seven 
lakes close together. A curious superstition attaches to 
fae ce awng them. It is believed that, if a pony, ox, or buffalo disap- 

. pears in Hsum Hsai, it is almost sure to be tracked to this 
spot. If the owner cannot find them by search he has only to propitiate the 
guardian mat of the place, in order torecover them. The idea is that the spirit 
rides the ponies or keeps the animals invisible until he is propitiated. The 
spirit guardian of Tawng Hkam is a man of considerable possessions. 


HSUM HSAI (WING KAO).—A circle in the sub-State of the same name 
of the Hsi Paw State, Northern Shan States, and formerly the capital of the 
State. It stands at an altitude of 2,850 feet in longitude E. 96° 40’, latitude 
N. 22° 18’. The canes from former days is melancholy inthe extreme. The 
old town of four hundred houses’ is now represented by seven villages with 
sixty-five houses. The actual main village had thirty houses in 1897. Culti- 
vation is for the most part irrigated, but it is carried on very listlessly ; there 
were in 1892 294 thanat pet trees. There were, however, 23 traders, and the 
number of monasteries, inhabited and deserted, is extraordinary. One village 
(Hkek Ping), which boasts of four houses, devotes itself entirely to garden 
crops and the growth of Indian-corn. The old town-site is disappearing in 
dense jungle. 


HSUM HSAI (HSANG HKE HPONG).—The old home circle of the 
Hsum Hsai sub-State of Hsi Paw, Northern Shan States. 


It had in 1892 twenty-one villages with one hundred and fifty-eight 
houses, or considerably fewer houses than there were once villages. The bulk 
of the cultivation is wet, but there is also a certain amount of taungya. Two 
of the villages, with seven houses between them, were new. The number of 
thanatpet trees was 410. Eight traders lived in the township and there were 
ten carts, while the number of pongyt kyaungs was out of all proportion to 
the lay inhabitants. 

HSUNG HSAI.—The main village of Kawng Ai (g. 2.) 


HSUNG-TEAO-AI.—A Chinese village in the Ko Kang circle of the North- 
ern Shan State of Hsen Wi (Thein-ni). It is situated in the hill range west of 
Taw Nio bazaar, at an altitude of about five thousand feet, and had in 1892 
eight houses with a population of thirty-five. They cultivate poppy and hill 
rice and a small amount of Indian-corn and barley, the latter for the manu- 
facture of liquor only. ; 

HSOP HAWNG.—A Shan village of 20 houses in the Man Kat circle of 
the South Hsen Wi, Northern Shan States. It had a population in 1897 of 
60 adults and 32 children. The villagers were cultivators and worked 10 


acres of lowlying paddy-land and owned 40 buffaloes. They paid Rs. 50a 
year in revenue. 


HSUP KIU.—A village in the South Riding of the Shan State of Mang 
Lin West. It is in the charge of the A¢amdng of Nam Un and is situated in 
aravine not far from the Salween and opposite to the Wa State of Maw 
Hpa. There were six houses in April 1892, with thirty-seven inhabitants, 
all Shans. They cultivated a fair quantity of irrigated paddy-land, as well as 
a good deal of hill rice. : : 
~ ‘_HSUP PAW, NA HPU, HKUN TON, and HO TU.—Townships in the 
Kawn Taii district of Mang Lén West, Northern Shan States. They adjoin 
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Nam Pyu, in the south-west corner of the valley. Further east 
between Sadusot and Palawbum, they consist of a low undulating 
plateau scarcely reaching a height of thirteen hundred feet. 


All the principal branches of the Chindwin rise in mountains that are cover- 
ed at least with winter snows. Whether any of them are fed with perpetual 
snow is uncertain. The distant snow ranges seen from Ningbyen to the north- 
east of that place may be the origin of the Tawan river. If not, then it is pro- 
bably the watershed between the Mali and the N’Mai branches of the Irra- 
waddy. Prince Henri d’Orleans mentions passes of from twelve thousand to 
thirteen thousand feet, but he does not give the height of the peaks. 


Owing to the heavy rainfall, which is proved by the dense evergreen vege- 
tation, the perpetual snow line must be much lower than the corresponding 
levels in the Western Himalayas, and it will probably be found to be as low as 
13,000 feet. 


The rises experienced in the Chindwin river during April must undoubted- 
ly be due to a great extent to the melting of the winter snows at its head- 
waters. The weather in these regions appears to be unsettled during the 
dry season, when snow has been seen to fall on the hills to the north and 
north-east of the valley. 


The late General Woodthorpe and Colonel Macgregor during their visit to 
the Bhor Khamti country experienced such wet weather that they were un- 
able to get any clear view of the mountains to their north and east, and con- 
sequently were not able to form an opinion of the magnitude of the water-. 
shed between the N’Mai and Mali Aa. 


The Taré or Tarén valley is much smaller, some fifteen miles long by ten 
The Tarn valley, bF0ad. Its main boundaries are: to the north and north- 
¥* west the range of Hpungi Hpunga, rising to an altitude of 
about seven thousand feet; to the west and south low hills stretching from 
Hpungi .H punga to the west and south in a confused mass of broken ground, 
through which the Nam Tanai makes its way by a narrow defile with several 
impassable rapids, to be known as the Chindwin below ; to the east the range 
already mentioned as separating it from the main Hukawng valley. This 
valley also is drained by the Nam Tanai, which has a general southerly direc- 
tion and receives from the north and west the Nam Taya, Nam Tayup, and 
Nam Tarum. From the east there are no affluents of any size. 


There are two routes from Burma to the Hukawng valley one from the 
Chindwin, the other from Mogaung. The Chindwin route 

aos oe Bur- starts from the village of Hmanbin inthe State of Hkamti, 
valleys emuxawn& on the Upper Chindwin. on the right bank of the river. 
Six marches are made through hills of a height of about 

fifteen hundred feet, inhabited by Chins, until the Chindwin river is again 
reached. This detour is necessary to avoid the defile through which the 
Chindwin runs, where there are several falls and rapids which cannot be sur- 
mounted. After again reaching the Chindwin one day’s march brings the 
traveller first to the village of Latsan and then to the village of Tard. These 
two villages lie in a small valley separated from the Hukawng by a low range 
of hills between fifteen hundred and two thousand feet in height. From Tard 
three days up the Chindwin (from here on called Nam Tanai) through another 
defile, some ten or twelve miles long, is Kintaw village in the north-western 
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Name or powl tion of Name cf village. Taine nt hit oF Race of inhabitants. Pb poaaly 
Taro valley we | Tato oa -. | Saw Aung { 
Latsan .- {| Latsan eos ...| Nga Laung Kan { s 

vas see eoeees 

wung 4. Cs ne 

Latson 4 Unnamed ... vee | awa 

do ae eee 
Sy ee ne 

Kinkhunyu si) e oS  iateies 

Pinkhu of Hans! see Tele  ¢.  Faeoe 

Taungyas ase rere) 

Paungsaing ae | ease 

Nampuk nf Nga Laung esses: 

Yan Yaung ore or) 


The houses are of the usual Kachin long barn-like shed style. In the case 
Dwellings of the Theinbaws this dwelling is generally an hundred and 
° fifty to three hundred feet long, according to the wealth 
and status of the owner, and from thirty to forty feet broad. About fifty feet 
of the forepart of this barrack has the natural earth for its floor and is used as a 
kind of hall. The men meet and talk here and the women pound the paddy. 
The most conspicuous object on entering is the enormous tree trunk which 
stands in the centre of the hall and forms the main support of the roof. This 
post is not infrequently from twelve to eighteen feet in girth and is decked with 
buffalo horns, the remains of sacrifices, and occasionally with trophies of the 
chase. Beyond this is a flooring raised from three to four feet above the ground, 
extending over the whole remaining length of the house. This portion is en- 
closed with bamboo walling and is divided into small compartments measuring 
from twelve to fifteen feet square. Each compartment has its fireplace, a square 
of rammed earth let into the centre of the flooring. These compartments occu- 
Py half the breadth of the house, the other half being used as a passage. 
sually at the main entrance of the building there are one or two rooms, 
which are set apart for the unmarried girls of the establishment, and these are 
commonly on the opposite side of the house from the remaining rooms. Such 
houses frequently contain from thirty to fifty people. The slaves, retainers, 
and others occupy the central rooms, and the extreme end is reserved for the 
owner of the house, who is thus free from the annoyance of persons passing 
up and down the bamboo floor. The houses are built almost entirely of 
bamboo, with jungle-wood posts and rafters, and are roofed with an inner 
thatch of palmyra leaves very neatly and carefully put on and an outer 
layer of bamboo leaves or grass. The eaves usually come quite down to the 
level of the floor. ; 

The Shan houses are of almost the same construction, but very much shorter 
and more resemble Burmese houses. 

The Chin houses are smaller still, are not so well roofed, and are not 
divided into compartments. They generally have only two fireplaces. The 
better houses are of bamboo, but some do not go to the trouble of making the 
the bamboo walling and use straight saplings, one beside the other, instead. 
The interstices are left open, so that the houses can hardly be comfortable in 
the cold weather. 
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Lén Kyo (now the fort), 
(| Léntén, 
{ Mamén Kai. 
On the lake ...< On-bin-hka, - 
Thé-saung (deserted), 
Lai Pén, and 
Hai Hpa (on the east of the lake) ; 
Nam Kat, 
Inland see | Kin Mana, and 
; Teung Pyi. 
(4) Mauktaung included the inland villages of— 


Hai Pan, ; 
Hai Tawng (the old Mawk-taung), 
Man Pang (deserted), 

Pén Nyi (deserted), and 

Lawng Mawk (deserted). 


This 4ayaing was sometimes annexed to Ngwan-sin and sometimes sepa- 
rate. 


Maing Nawng and Man Noi belonged at this time to Mo-hnyin. 


Over each of these kayuaings was a pawmaing appointed by the Mogaung 
Wun. The office was hereditary and, as the elder and younger branches of 
the hereditary family were constantly quarrelling, there were frequent changes 
of incumbents. Of the four pawmaings all fled when Haw Saing’s rebellien 
took place in 1245 B.E. (A.D. 1883-84). Representatives of the families of 
the Pawmaings of Mopen, Ngwan-sin, and Mauktaung were still living near 
the lake in 18go. 

Before 1245 B.E. (1883 A.D.) there were twenty-eight villages, divided thus 
into four circles or pawmaingships, on the western shore of the lake—some 
on the water’s edge, others inland. On the south and east banks there were 
two. Haw Saung’s Kachin gathering is represented to have appeared 
suddenly in the night at Nampaungzin and Lénkaung and to have surrounded 

The Indawgyi and attacked these places. This secured their adhesion 
country at Haw and also the adhesion of all the remaining villages, which 
Saing’s rebellion. | consequently were not damaged. Haw Saing then de- 
manded contributions of money and cattle from them all and, with an augment- 
ed following, marched upon Mogaung and established himself there. Soon - 
afterwards the columns despatched by the Burmese Government to put down 
the rebellion drew near. As far as the Indaw-gyi people know there were two 
such columns. One, accompanied by the then Sawdwa of Wuntho, marched 
to Mogaung vid Mo-hnyin down the Nanyin valley; the second took 
the road from Mansi (Wuntho) vii Payani on the Upper Méza. This was 
commanded by a wundauk named Maung Maung. He burnt Léntén, Nan- 
kat, and part of the villages of Lénkaung, Hedaung, and Nampaungzin, and 
detachments occupied Nampaungzin, Yi-hkan Yi-hk6, and Lénkaung. All 
the people fled into the jungle, and many of them never returned. North of 
Yi-hkan Yi-hkd,the villagers fled into the jungle on the approach of the royal 
forces, and waited to see what would happen. Afterwards they consulted 
and went to the officer in command, who was at Yi-hkan offering presents and 
submission. These were accepted and the people returned in peace to their vil- 
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IN-GON.—A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with an area of four square miles of attached land and a 

pulation of 102. There are 46 acres of land under paddy. The village is 
ourteen miles from headquarters and paid in 1896-97 a thathameda revenue 
of Rs. 320. 

IN-GYAUNG.—A revenue circle in the Nato-gyi township, Myingyan sub- 
division and district. In 1895-96 the population was 645, and the ¢hatha- 
meda amounted to Rs. 848. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 


IN-GYE.—Also called In-gyin, a revenue circle in the Pathein-gyi township, 
Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district, includes two villages. The 
village of In-gyin is situated 23 miles north-west of headquarters. It had a 
population of 600 at the census of 1891, and paid Rs. 1,239 thathameda tax 
and Rs. 112 land revenue. 


IN-GYI.—A village in the Shwe-gyin township of the Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with a population of 85 and a cultivated area of 285 acres’ 
The chief products are paddy and fhsts#: the thathameda revenue in 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 250. The village is thirty miles from Ye-u. 

IN-GYI-DAW.—A village in the Sein-myet circle, Myaing township, Pak&k- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of 108, according to the census 
of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 250, included in that of Kyauk-pu. 


IN-GYIN-BIN.—A village in the ee. township, Ye-u subdivision, of 
Shwebo district, 18 miles from Ye-u. It has 194 inhabitants, for the 
most part paddy cultivators. The thathameda revenue paid in 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 410. 


IN-GYIN-DAUNG.—A revenue circle in the Mingin township and subdi- 
vision of Upper Chindwin district. It includes six villages and paid a rev- 
enue of Rs. 2,312 in 1897. 

IN-GYIN-GON.—A circle in the Taung-dwin-gyi township, Magwe dis- 
trict, includes the villages of In-gyin-g4n east and west. 


IN-GYIN-GON.—A village in Meiktila township, Southern subdivision of 
Meiktila district. Local tradition derives its name from the following story. 
About the year 995 B.E. a thatksaya (one who digs for buried treasure), 
Maung Kyaw Zwa of Pagan, came with ten followers to aspot near the Kén- 
myin pagoda and began to dig for hidden treasure there : the writings by 
which he was guided described the treasure as a golden boat laden with silver. 
The boat was discovered and in it were a silver drum and gong, but one of his 
followers was so much pleased at the find that he struck the gong, whereupon 
the hollow in which they stood immediately filled with water and the golden 
boat floated away. In the morning the water hadall disappeared, but the 
hollow remained and the village near it was afterwards known as In-gyin-gén. 
Nothing is said of the fate of the treasure-seeker or his impetuous follower. 

IN-GYIN-GON.—A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with one square mile of attached land and a population of 45. 
There are 18 acres of cultivated land, all under paddy, and the thathumeda 
revenue in 1890 amounted to eighty rupees. The village is fourteen miles 
from Ye-u, and is under the Aungkézin Thugyi. 

IN-GYIN-ZU.—A revenue circle with 631 inhabitants in the south of the 
Mintaingbin township, Lower Chindwin district, includes two villages, Kaing- 
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There are boats in nearly every village on the Irrawaddy, and the river can 
be crossed nearly anywhere. Above Bhamo, however, the Irrawaddy is cross- 
ed by Chinese traders,— 

(i) at Talaw-gyi, at the mouth of the Nammali, 
(ii) at Waingmaw, Naungtalaw, and Maingna, all close to Myitkyina. 

These ferries are on the two main roads leadng from China to Mogaung, 
the Jade Mines, the Hukawng valley, and the Amber Mines. | 

JADE MINES.—The Jades Mines tract has its centre in latitude 25° 40’, 
longitude 96° 15’, in the hill country which separates the Myitkyina and epee 
Chindwin districts. In 1891 the Sewdwas and villages round the Jade Mines 
were— 


_ [—The Lakyin Naung Sawdwa, of the Marip tribe, administering the 
villages of— . 


(1) Sitkaw. (4) Hokha. 
2) Manwé. (5) Mapyin. 
Kakan. (6) Kumlan. 

Il—The Maling Sawdwa, over the villages of— 

(1) Meung Hpa Pum. | (2) Maling. 
Il].—The San Kah Sawdwa, over the villages of— 

(1) San Kah, (3) Mahok. 

(2) Neinsa. (4) Nakhum. 
IV.—The Lama Sawdwa, over the villages of— 

(1) Hpanla. (6) Kumsa. 

2) Htingraw. i Lamawng. 

3) Waraung. (8) Mansun. 

4) Tagumya. (9) Ngagatawng. 

(5) Sawan. 10) Hka Kran. 


V.—The Kadaw Hla Gatawng Sawdwa, over the villages of— 
(1) Nanya Gatawng (two parts). 
(2) Lakyun. 
(3) Naw Khum Gatawng. 
VI—The Lon Khang Sawéwa, over the villages of— 
(1) Lon Khang Ning Sa (new). (4) N’Khai Gatawng. 
(2) Lon Khang Ning Nan (old). (5) Tan Kawng Gatawng. 
(3) Lon Khang Sam Gatawng. | (6) Ning Ma Yang. 
(7) Lasa Gatawng. 
VIl.—The Nam Yong Sawdéwa, over the village of— 
(1) Nam Yong. 
VIII._—The Kansi Sawdwa, over the villages of— 
(1) Myen Nawng. (3) Sasipun. 
(2) Layang (now deserted.) (4) N’Ting Gatawng. 
5) Tawmaw or Nammaw. 
IX.—The Sakhawt Lakawng Sawéwa, over the villages of— 
i Sakhawt, with 13 houses. (3) Htann Kawng, 4 houses. 
(2) Nummiyang, with 3 houses. (4) Pawn Kawng, with 1 house. 
(5) Pumyawng, with 3 houses. 
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KA-BAING.—A village in the Ka-baing circle, Seikopyu township, Pakékku 
subdivision, and district, with a population of 93, according to the census 
of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 340 for 1897-98. 

KA-BAING.—A village in the Kathé circle, Mog6k township, of the Ruby 
Mines district. It stands twelve miles from Kathé on the Government cart 
road, and has a Military Police post and a Public Works Department bunga- 
Jow. 

KA-BAING (NORTH).—A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakékku district, with a population of 215, according to the census of 1891, 
and a revenue of Rs. 430. 

KA-BAING (SOUTH).—A village in the Pauk township and subdivision 
of Pakékku district, with a population of 185, according to the census of 
1891, and a revenue of Rs. 600. : 

KA-BA-NI.—A village in the Pya-thi circle, Myaing township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of 100, according to the census of 

1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 180 for 1897-98. 

KA-BA-NI.—A village of twenty houses on the Bhamo-Man-se road, in 
the Bhamo subdivision and district. The inhabitants work a little ‘aungya 
and get a total yield of from a thousand to sixteen hundred baskets yearly. 


KA-BAT.—A revenue circle in the Kyauk-pa-daung township, Pagan sub- 
division, of Myingyan district. In 1895-96 the population was too and the 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 144. o land revenue was collected in the 
circle. 

KA-BAUNG-DAW.—A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of 
Pakkoku district, with a population of 92, according to the census of 1891, 
and a revenue of Rs. 180. 

KA-BAUNG-GON.—A revenue circle in the Kyauk-pa-daung township, 
Pagan subdivision of Myingyan district. In 1895-96 the population was 430, 
aad the ‘hathameda amounted to Rs. 553. No land revenue was collected in 
the circle. 

KA-BAUNG-GYA.—A village in the Tazé township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, with a population in 1891 of 719. The chief crop is 
paddy, and the ¢hathameda revenue paid in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 1,470. 
The village is twenty-seven and a half miles from Ye-u. 

KA-BAUNG-GYAING.—A revenue circle in the Tazé township, Ye-u 
subdivision of Shwebo district, with a population in 1891 of 580. Rice is the 
chief crop. The ¢hathameda revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 1,920. 
The village is twelve miles from Ye-u. 

KABAW.—A township in the Kindat subdivision of Upper Chindwin 
district, is bounded on the north by the Wetshu creek, 
separating it from the State of Thaungthut ; on the east 
by the Than-yit and the Nat-ye-dwin ranges, separating it from the Lega- 
yaing township as far as the Yu river at Ti-laung; thence the boundary 
crosses the Yu creek and runs along the banks of the Da-thwe-gyauk stream, 
which separates it from the Kindat township; on the south by the Pyaung- 
byék creek, separating it from the Ka-le township; and on the west by a 
line marked by twenty-nine brick pillars which separate it from Manipur State 
and the Northern Chin Hills. 


Boundaries. 
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KABON.—A village of Chins of the Haka tribe in the Southern Chin Hills. 
In 1894 it had one hundred houses: Lwayseo was its resident Chief. It lies 
near the Boinu and can be reached via Aibur. The village is undefended. 
The best camping-ground is on the spur just below the village, with a small 
stream to the south, and plenty of water is available. ; 

KA-BWET.—A small river station in the Malé township of the Shwebo 
district. A large manufacture of cutch was formerly carried on here. Coal 
is found in the circle and a concession was granted in 1891 to the Shwebo 
Mining Syndicate, who laid a tramway from the mines down to the Irrawaddy. 
The Burma Coal Company now works the mines and it is proposed to open 
out the coal area by a branch line frof€ the Mandalay-Myitkyina railway. 
The prelininary surveys have been completed. The population in 1891 was 
516 and the revenue for the year amounted to Rs. 3,604. 

KA-BYU.—A village in the Tazé township Ye-u subdivision of Shwebo 
district, with a population in 1890 of 131. The chief crop is paddy, and the 
thathameda revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 320. The village is thirty- 
seven and a half miles from Ye-u. ; 

KA-BYU.—A village in the Kabyu circle, Yesa-gyo township, Pakédkku 
subdivision and district, with a population of 544, according to the census of 
1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 1,110 for 1897-98. 

KA-BYU.—A village in the circle of the same name in the Kani township of 
Lower Chindwin district, with 176 inhabitants. 

It is situated on the right bank of the Sindan chaung in the south-west of 
the township, and is bounded on the west by the Sindon Forest Reserve, in 
which are found large quantities of teak, cutch, and padawk. 

The villagers cultivate paddy, and bamboo mats are also turned out. 

The revenue irt 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 590 thathameda. 


KACHAING.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 21, Myitkyina district, 
situated in 25° 34’ north latitude and 97° 35’ east longitude. In 1892 it con- 
tained thirty houses ; the population of the village was unknown. The head- 
man has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Lepai 
tribe. : 

KACHANG or KHASHANG.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 18., Myit- 
kyina district, situated in 24° 56’ north latitude and 97° 56’ east longitude. 
The number of houses in 1892 was twenty. The headman of the village has 
no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Marip tribe and 
cultivate the poppy. - 

KACHANG.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 38, Myitkyina district, situ- 
ated in 25° 55’ north latitude and 97° 51’ east longitude. In 1892 it contained 
thirty houses ; the population was not known. . The headman of the village has 
no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe. 

KA-CHAUNG.—A village in the Yaw township and subdivision of Pakékku 
district, with a population of 227, according to the census of 1891. It lies 
between Laung-she and Pasék and has arest-house. 74athameda amount- 
ed to Rs. 370 for 1897-98. 

KACHENG or KACHAUNG.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 27, Bhamo 
district, situated in 24° 35’ north latitude and 96° 35’ east longitude. In 
1892 it contained twelve houses with a population of fifty. The headman of 
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. KAING-YWA.—A village of eight houses, south of the Irrawaddy in the 
Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo district. It has forty-six buffaloes. 


KAIYA or KHAIYA.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 18, Myitkyina dis- 
trict, situated in 25° 4’ north latitude and 97° 53’ east longitude. In 1892 it 
contained fifteen houses with a population of 61. The headman of the village 
has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe and 
Szi or Asi sub-tribe. 


KA-KA.—A village in the Laung-she township, Yawdwin subdivision of 


Pakdékku district, with a population of 32, according to the census of 1891, and 
a revenue of Rs. 70 in 1897. 


KA-KET.—A revenue circle in the Lega-yaing township and subdivision 
of Upper Chindwin district, including twelve villages. 


KAK LON.—A Yang Lam village in the Man Hpai circle of the Northern 
Shan State of South Hsen Wii, situated in the rolling country west of the Loi 
Kawng peak. There were eight houses in March 1892, with thirty-nine in- 
habitants, who cultivated hill-rice and cotton. 

KA-LA-DE.—A revenue circle in the Pagan township and subdivision of 
Myingyan district. In 1895-96 the population was 815, and the thathameda 
amounted to Rs. 1,057. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 

KA-LA-GAN.—A circle in the Taung-dwin-gyi township, Magwe district, 
includes the village of Kalagan only. 

KA-LA-GON.—A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, nineteen miles from Ye-u. It has 128 inhabitants, ,for the 
most part occupied in rice cultivation. In 1896-97 they paid Rs. 290 thatha- 
meda@ revenue. 

KA-LA-GYAUNG.—A village in the Nga-kyaw circle, Pakékku town- 
ship, subdivision, and district, with a population of 63, according to the census 
of 1891. The revenue is included in that of Nga-kyaw. 

KA-LA-MYAW.—A circle in the Natmauk township of Magwe district. 


In several places in the broken hilly country to the east of Ka-la-myaw, a 
Salt natural saline efflorescence is found in the stream beds in 
the dry weather. The soil is strained in water and the 
brine boiled to evaporation. There are about sixty cauldrons working in the 
circle. 
KA-LA-SHIN.—A circle in the Natmauk township of Magwe district, in- 
cludes the village of Ka-la-shin only. 


KALAUNGLAI or KALANGAI—A Kachin village in Tract No. 26, 
Myitkyina district, situated in 25° 4’ north latitude and 96° 47’ east longitude. 
In 1892 it contained nineteen houses with a population of 94. The headman 
of the village has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the 
‘Nkhum tribe, and own no cattle. 


KALAW.—A circle in the Hsa Mong Hkam (Thamakan) State, Myelat 

district of the Southern Shan States. It covers an area of 
5°57 square miles and is surrounded by other circles of the 
Hsa Mong Hkam State, except on the west, where it touches the Yaméthin 
district of Upper Burma. The circle is hilly, the highest point, two miles 
south-east of Kalaw village, being 5,578 feet above the sea ; it is well wooded 


Natural features, 
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and fairly well watered by the Taungla stream which flows through its entire 
length. Pines abound in the forests, as well as oak, apple, cherry, and medlar 
pear. 

The Shwe On Hmin pagoda ina grotto near Bampa village is the best 
known of the pagedas in the circle and is the scene of an 
annual feast at which 1,000 persons, more or less, as- 
semble. 

Rice is the chief crop and is grown in hill clearings and on irrigated lands 
near the stream mentioned above. Potatoes and other 
vegetables are also grown. The area under cultivation is 


Pageda, 


Cultivation 


estimated at— 


Acres. 
Low-lying fields ... oss eee See 108 
Taungyas ee oes ose eee 35 
Gardens is ase a : 6 
Total wee 149 
There are— 
65 buffaloes, 160 bullocks, 
andmocks 100 cows and calves, to ponies, and 
6 carts. 


‘In 1897 the circle contained eight villages with 124 houses, of which 88 
were assessed and paid Rs. 336 thathameda and Rs. 156 land revenue. 


The population of 585 persons was made up of— 


Persons. 

Danu oe: eee see 210 

Shan isc See age 180 

Taungyo eee As eee 133 

Population and Taungthu eve eee eee 37 
races. Intha ove eo on 13 
Burman woe ves eee 7 

Hindustani ies ee _ 3 

Danaw ss eos ees 2 

Total ove 585 


Kalaw at one time belonged to the Loi An State (now defunct), but owing 
: to the intrigues of the /’e/hudaw and the inability of the 
History: Ngwe-kun-hmu to maintain proper order in the State, the 
Kalaw villages placed themselves under the protection of the Yawng Hwe 
Sawbwa and remained under that Chief up to the beginning of 1898, when 
they were made over tothe Hsa Méng Hkam State in exchange for the 
Nanchin circle, situated between Yawng Hwe proper and its dependency Hsi 
Kip. 

KALAW.—A village in the Kalaw circle of the Hsa Méng Hkam State, 
Myelat district of the Southern Shan States. It is prettily situated on the 
south side of the Government cart-road, sixty miles from the Thazi railway 
station, and is a favourite halting place for caravans plying between the Shan 
States and Burma. In 1897 it contained sixty-three houses with a population 
of 282 inhabitants, and paid Rs. 199 annual revenue. 
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KA-LA-YWA. —A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision, 
and district. In 1895-96 the population was 1,400, and the thathameda 
amounted to Rs. 1,834. No land revenue was assessed in the circle. 

KA-LA-YWA.—A village in the Saiksin circle, Myaing township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of 580, according to the census 
of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 1,440 for 1897-98. 

KA-LA-YWA.—A village of 280 houses in Myotha township of Sagaing 
district, 16 miles south-west of Myotha. . 

Ka-la-ywa was the native place of the dacoit leader Ngwé Sé, who was 
captured on the 7th May 1890 and hanged there two months and a day after- 
wards. 

The ¢hugy? has a subordinate headman at Satpya-gin (sixty houses), and 
there are five villages in all under him—the two mentioned and Ywa-thit (fifty 
houses), Ye-ba-daing (twenty), and Sindat (twenty-five houses). There is a 
large jheel to the north of the village, which extends for about four miles east _ 
and west and is a mile in breadth. In it mayin cultivation is carried on to 
a large extent. In this circle is the Twingya fishery, which rents at from Rs. 
500 to Rs. 1,000. 

KA-LE.—A subdivision in the Upper Chindwin district, comprising the 
townships of Ka-le and Balet. 

Balet township was constituted after the annexation of Upper Burma in 

1886 and remained unchanged till 1891, when a portion of 
the Ka-le State, on the incorporation of that Gtate with 
the Upper Chindwin district, comprising the right bank of the river Chindwin 
between Manlén in Ka-le township and Maw-laik-kyi in Kindat township, 
was added to it. ; 

The Ka-le township is practically the country which constituted the Ka-le 
Sawbwaship in 1891, excluding the tract made over to Balet township. 

The Ka-le subdivision was formerly known as the Ka-le-Kabaw subdivision, 
but in January 1897 Kabaw township was for purposes of administrative 
convenience transferred to the Kindat subdivision and the Balet township of 
the Kindat subdivision was received in exchange, thus necessitating a change 
in the name of the subdivision. 

Par The population of the subdivision is approximately 

The ee 28,381—15,000 in the Balet township and 13,381 in the 
rife popula Ka‘le township. ‘The area is roughly estimated at 1,880 

: square miles. 
The headquarters of the subdivision are at Ka-le-wa, which is also the head- 
quarters of the following offices :— : 
(1) Chindwin Telegraph subdivision. 
(2) Myittha Forest division. 
(3) Upper Chindwin Postal subdivision. 
(4) Ka-le-myo Public Works Department subdivision. 

Ka-le-wa was the headquarters of the Chin Hills Military Police Command 
until its withdrawal in the spring of 1897. 

KA-LE.—A township in the Ka-le subdivision of the Upper Chindwin dis- 

strict, with an approximate area of 1,000 square miles. _ Its 

Areaand bourd- boundaries are—on the north the Kabaw township; on the 
aie east the Balet and Taung-dwin-gyaung townships ; on the 


The townships. 
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Soapstone is obtainable on the Palota, Webula, and Nwe-daung hills. 
_ Chalk is found at Taungkamauk near Yaza-gyo. 


No scientific exploitation of the above products has yet been made, and the 
knowledge obtained has been derived from surface specimens. Petroleum 
and coal were worked during Burmese times, but with a want of energy and 
under methods crude enough to explain any unsatisfactory results. 


The trade in the valley consists chiefly of aritcles of daily consumption and 
Trade ‘end Ws of such things as gongs, conches, beads, cheap cloths, and 
Sitactuce. iron ware for the Chins. It is not, however, so brisk as it 
used to be in 1891 and 1892, owing to the withdrawal of 
the troops and Commissariat. The gradual development of the township will 
doubtless lead to an expansion of trade generally. The only exports from 
Ka-le are cutch, and occasionally paddy when the hatvest has been favourable. 
The only manufacture of any importance is the weaving of pasos and tameins. 
Though these garments are not well finished, they are of attractive patterns 
and command respectable prices. The chief centres of the manufacture are 
Yaza-gyo and Indin, the outturn of the latter place being more in favour. 


The Ka-le valley has large and valuable forests of teak and cutch. Pyin or 
pytnkado (iron wood) is also plentiful. To enable them to 
recover from the weak condition to which the Sawdwa re- 
duced them, a large number of reserves have been formed. Six have already 
been delimited, one will shortly be declared, and proposals have been made to 
reserve others ; but it is questionable whether the limit of reservable area has 
not been by this time reached. 


The climate of the Ka-le valley is among the worst in Burma. It is ex- 
tremely hot in the hot weather, very malarious in the rains, 
: and damp and enervating in the cold weather. Sickness 
is always prevalent, especially in the rains, when it is difficult to ensure the ex- 
ecution of the most ordinary routine work. 


The only rain-guage is at Yaza-gyo, where the rainfalls for the years 1895 
and 1896 were recorded as 47°81 and 59°77 inches respectively. 

The population of the Ka-le township consists of Shans to the north, Shans 
and Burmans in the centre, and a mixture of Yaws and 
Shans to the south. Originally the whole country was in- 
habited by Shans of the same race as the Shans of Hkamti and Hsawng Hsup 
(Thaungthwut). Of late years, however, the Burman element has been intro- 
duced by immigration from Burma vidé the Chindwin river and Ka-le-wa, and 
a strong contingent of Yaws from Yawdwin, Pauk, and Gangaw settled in the 
valley on the accession of Po Kan U, the first Sawdwa,to power. Tosuch an 
extent have outside influences (notably Burmese) prevailed of late years that 
the Shan is no longer a predominant nationality in the valley, and their 
language is also fast losing ground, except in the extreme north of the; valley 
near Yaza-gyo, which from its secluded position is least exposed to contact 
with the outer world. 

The administration of the State in the time of the Sawdwas was vested ina 
Council of four amatgyis with an amatchék or President. 
This body formed the permanent executive of the State. 
The number of amatgyts and amattauks (lesser amats) 
outside the executive council was not limited. During Sawbwa Maung Pa 
Gyi’s time it was found necessary to exercise greater control over the thugyts, 


Forest. 


Climate. 


Races. 


Administration 
in Burmese times. 
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Yit’s reign, but it was reduced at one time to only twenty-five houses After 
the British annexation there was occasional cattle-lifting, but otherwise the 
valley remained unmolested, except on one occasion, when towards the end of 
1892 the Siyin Chins, fearing a general disarmament, rebelled against British 
tule and made a raid into the valley, attacking the villages of Taung-u and 
North Indaing. At the first village they killed three persons and took away 
seven captives, but at the latter they received such a check from a party of 
twenty Military Police sent out against them that raids were no longer at- 
tempted. The history of the inner working of the Ka-le State from 1885, 
the date of the annexation of Burma; to 1891, when the State was annexed, is 
disheartening reading. It is useful as an object lesson, however, in giving a 
fairly well-defined idea of the extent of harm that can be done in a com- 
paratively short space of time by a native rule which combines all the attributes 
of inefficiency with the powers of oppression. 


The Pahauk na?¢ is supposed to be the guardian na¢ of the Ka-le valley 
and to reside near Nyaungbin in the Kyauk-pydk circle. 
Tradition tells that a cadet of the ruling family was de- 
feated in battle and killed while trying to hide from his pursuers. His spirit 
became a at and haunted the place of his death. A triennial sacrifice is 
made and a pony enlarged at his shrine. Any one may catch and use the 
pony afterwards, provided it is not taken beyond Ka-le. The worship of this 
nat has now fallen somewhat into disrepute. 


KA-LE-MYO.—A revenue circle in the Ka-le township and subdivision, 
Upper Chindwin district, including eight villages. The population in 1891 
was 1,718 and the revenue amounted to Rs. 8,000. Ka-le-myo. is the head- 
quarters of the Township Officer. It was in Burmese times one of the favourite 
capitals of the Sewiwas. The town is enclosed by brick walls and a moat, 
both now almost destroyed, and is said to have once contained a large 
population; this is probable, for both walls and moat were designed on a large 
scale and must have entailed a great amount of labour. 


KA LENG.—A circle in the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi; it 
had in 1898 one Shan, three Palaung, one Chinese, and five Kachin villages, 
with a total population of about seven hundred. It is situated north-west of 
Hsen Wi, and extends from the top of the hills that overlook the Nam Tu 
valley about fourteen miles north-west, and consists of low thinly wooded hills 
with grassy valleys. 


Spirits. 


The headman’s village contains twelve Palaung houses, with a population of 
about seventy persons. It is situated some five miles north-west of Hsen 
Wi at the edge of a small paddy plain, and has a picturesque monastery sur- 
rounded by a thick grove of plantain and other fruit trees. Within a few 
miles of the village, in a central point of the circle, there is a bazaar which, 
next to that at Hsen Wii, is the largest in the neighbourhood. 


KA-LE-WA.—A revenue circle in the Ka-le township and subdivision, 
Upper Chindwin district, including fourteen villages. The population in 1891 
was 2,981 and the revenue amounted to Rs. 7,100. 


Ka-le-wa (i.e., the villages of Kyauktan and Kyawzin) has only come into 
prominence since the annexation. It is the headquarters of the subdivision, 
and was till lately the Headquarters of the Chin Hills Military Command, now 
withdrawn, as the troops in the Chin Hills have been replaced by Military 
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tion consisted in giving information of intended raids ; it is said that no return 
was made in money for their services by the Kamaing people. 
KAMBA-NI.—A village in the circle of the same name in the Hsa Méng 
Kham (Thamakan) State, Myelat district of the Southern Shan States. It lies 
“to the south-east of Thamakan on the bridle-road to Fort Stedman. In.1897 
it contained sixty-one houses with a population of 297 persons, and paid Rs. 
292 revenue. 


KAMJA (SAMJAR).—A Kachin village in Tract No. 17, Myitkyina 
district, situated in 25° 3’ north latitude and 97° 43’ east longitude. In 1892 
it contained sixty-eight houses; its population was unknown. The inhabit- 
ants were of the Lepai tribe and Sadon sub-tribe. Water is obtainable from 
‘two springs and a small stream, but is not very plentiful, and there is camping- 
ground in the village with good forage. The village took part in the 1892-93 
rising and was burnt. 


KAMPAN or KUMPAUNG.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 9, Bhamo 
district, situated in 24° 18’ north latitude and 97° 26’ east longitude. In 1892 
it contained sixteen houses with a population of twenty-nine. The headman 
has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe and 
Kaori sub-tribe, and own three buffaloes and one bullock. 


KA-MYE.—A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan subdivi- 
vision and district. In 1895-96 the population was ggo, and the thathameda 
amounted to Rs. 1,038. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 


KAN.—A revenue circle in the Mingin township and subdivision, Upper 
Chindwin district. It contains three villages, and paid a revenue of Rs. 1,290 
in 1897. 

KAN-BA-LU.—The headquarters of the Mye-du township and of the Tan- 
tabin subdivision of Shwebo district. It is a station on the Mu Valley Rail- 
way and is the centre of a fertile rice district. In 1891 it had a population of 
416 and paid Rs. 1,000 revenue. 

KAN-BA-PYU.—A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakék- 
ku district, with a population of 103, according to the census of 1891, anda 
revenue of Rs. 260. 


KAN-BAUK.—A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan sub- 
division and district. In 1895-96 the population was 105 and the ¢hathameda 
amounted to Rs. 114. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 


KAN-BAUK.—A circle in Ti-gyaing township, Katha subdivision and dis- 
trict. The Méza villagers, it is said, came here for cultivation and dug a tank, 
but the embankment was breached, and the name of the village now records 
the incident. There are forty-two houses of Shans. The villagers cultivate 
mayin, taungya, and kaukkyt. 

KAN-BAUK.—A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, three miles distant from Ye-u town. It has a population of 220 souls 
and a cultivated area of 131°71 acres, principally under paddy. The ¢hatha- 
meda revenue paid in 1896-97 amounted to five hundred and eighty rupees, 


KAN-BE.—A village in the Kan-bé circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of 225, according to the census of 
1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 480 for 1897-98, 
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KAN-DAUNG.—A village in Meiktila township, Southern subdivision of 
Meiktila district, with eighty houses and a population of 168 persons. It lies 
to the south of the Meiktila lake and was established, according to local tra- 
dition, after the lake had been dug by King Narapadi Sethu, before goo B.E. 
(1538A.D). The Sawtha-taikpan pagoda near the village was built by this 
monarch. 

KAN-DAW.—A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision, and 
district. In 1895-96 the population was 853 and the tha¢hameda amounted to 
Rs. 1,683. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 


KAN-DAW.—A revenue circle in the Kyauk-pa-daung township, Pagan sub- 
division of Myingyan district. In 1895-96 the population was 1,080, and the 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,712. No land revenue was collected in the 
circle. 

KAN-DAW.—A circle in the Natmauk township, Magwe district, including 
the villages of Aing-bauk and Hpan-gat-san. 

KAN-DAW.—A circle in the Myingun township of Magwe district, including 
the village of Kandaw only. 

KAN-DAW.—-A village in the Myo-gin-tha circle, Pakékku township, sub- 
division, and district, with a population of 486, according to the census of 
1891, The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 750 for 1897-98. 

KAN-DAW.—A village of 258 houses in the Myinmu township of Sagaing 
district. seven miles north of Myinmu. 


KAN-DAW was a notoriously bad village before the annexation and from 
it came Lu Paing, Pyu Bén, and other dacoits who harassed Myinmu until 
September 1888. Near the village Nyo U was killed in action with the Hy- 
derabad Cavalry Contingent on the 22nd January 1889. 


At Kandaw there is a royal tank irrigating a considerable area of land. It 
has fallen out of repair, but is now being taken in hand again. 


KAN-DAW A-NAUK.—A village in the Pakdékku circle, township, and sub- 
division of Pakékku district, with a population of 629, according to the census 
of 1891, and revenue amounting to Rs. 1,310, included in that of Kandaw-ashe. 

KAN-DAW A-SHE.—A village in the Pakékku circle, township, and sub- 
division, of Pakékku district, with a population of 904, according to the census 
of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,528 for 1897-98. 

KAN-DAW-KAN-HLA.—A large tank irrigating much land in the Ava 
township of Sagaing district, two miles west of Tada-u. Tradition says 
that a monk made a sinall tank which he called Kanhla. The king noticed - 
the beauty and convenience of the spot and took possession of it. He enlarged 
the embankment and prefixed Kandaw to its name. It is believed that a 
professional examination of the tank and its sources of supply might lead to’ 
a considerable development of its value. 

KAN-DAW-MYAUK.—A village in the Pakékku circle, township, and sub- 
division of Pakékku district, with a population of 639, according to the cen- 
sus of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 870 for 1897-98. 

KAN-DAW-ZU.—A village. in the Nga-kyaw circle, Pakékku township, 
subdivision, and district, with a population of 89, according to the census of 
"1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 300 for 1897-98. 
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There was a fight here in 1897 between the Kang Hsé ferrymen and some 
Chinese Mahomedan traders, in which lives were lost on both sides. In 1891 
and 1892 there was fighting between Kang Hsé and Sdn Mu, but no great 
harm was done. 


The State produces nothing of value and is of no importance. It is 
improbable therefore that relations with the British Government will become 
closer, unless Kang Hso disturbs the peace of its neighbours. 


KANG TONG.—A village in the Man Pén circle of the Northern Shan 
States of South Hsen Wi. There were ten houses in the village in March 
1892, with sixty-two inhabitants. A great deal of cotton was grown and 
there was also a small area of irrigated paddy-land, besides some fields of 
Sugarcane. 


KANG MONG.—A méng in the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi, 
which had in 1898 thirty Kachin, five Shan, three Chinese, and two Pa- 
laung villages with a population of about 2,500. It is situated some four days’ 
journey east of Hsen Wiand consists of rugged mountainous country, with here 
and there little paddy plains scattered about. The poppy is cultivated and the 
inhabitants do a large trade in opium with the Chinese in the east and the 
Shans in the west. 


Kang Mong village, the residence of the A/yoza, contains ten Kachin 
and eight Shan houses with a population of about 100. It is situated ona 
small hill at the edge of a paddy plain and has a small bazaar (v. s. voce). 


The Kachins of Kang Méng, chiefly Marus, for a time were very turbulent, 
and it was their exactions, prolonged after the civil war 
between Séng Naw Hpa and Sang Hai, that put an end 
to the caravan traffic, which about a generation since used the Kun Long 
ferry. At the end of 1896 the Kachin Duwa of the circle was murdered by a 
hostile clique, but the disturbance which this caused was promptly ended by 
the energetic action of Mr. W. A. Graham, the Assistant Political Officer. 
Kang Méng was formerly a very prosperous Shan circle. The main 
. village numbered, about the middle of the century, several 
Former prosperity. hyndred houses and had three headmen, one to represent 
each of the communities of Shans, Kachins, and Palaungs. All that now 
remains of this is a collection of eight ramshackle huts inhabited by Shans. 
The Kachin villages are scattercd about at wide intervals in the surrounding 
hills. None of them are very large, but they seem well-to-do and have large 
quantities of buffaloes, pigs, and poultry. The Palaungs, who are a peace- 
loving folk, have mostly migrated elsewhere. Kang Méng circle lies on the 
summit of the ridge immediately west of the Salween and extends half-way 
down the range towards the Kun Long ferry. 


KANG MONG.—The headquarters of the M/yoza of Kang Mong in the 
Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi. 


Some seventy years ago the circle was inhabited by Shans and Las, and at 

; _ that time Kang Mong was a populous village whose inhabit- 

Kachin predomi- ants were traders chiefly and cultivated opium and hill 
hance. rice also. About that time, however, the Maru Kachins 
began to settle on the hill-tops in the circle. At first they were subject 
to the Shans, but soon became strong enough to assert themselves, and before 
Jong they subjugated the whole circle, ousted the Myoza, and themselves 


Kachin turbulence. 
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The administration in Burmese times is recorded under the district head 
[9.v.]. 

The general character of the township is hilly, especially on its western side, 
where there are reserved and protected forests which 
contain bamboo, teak, padauk, pyin, and other valuable 
timbers. The township is intersected by numerous streams. 


More than half of the population are cultivators, the chief products being 
: paddy, jowar, sessamum, and peas. There has been little 
Industries and or no improvement in trade since the Annexation, as the 
revenue. . . . . 
river isthe only convenient trade channel, but there is no 
doubt that when the Sagaing-Alén railway is opened up there will be con- 
siderable expansion. 


There are sixty-nine circles in the township, which paid an aggregate 
revenue in 1896-97 as follows— 


Natural features. 


Rs. 

(1) Thathameda iis TS vis 69,040 
(2) State land saz ans See 1,530 
(3) Fisheries ses ii we 1,792 
(4) Ferry on ae rr 107 
Total sled 72,469 


The headquarters are at Kani on the right bank of the Chindwin river. 


KA-NI.—A revenue circle in the township of the same name in Lower 
Chindwin district, with 1,968 inhabitants. It is situated on the right bank of 
the Chindwin river and includes the villages of Ka-ni, Pan-saing, Letpan-hla, 
Sinzan, Nyaungbin-wun, Paung-ywa, Kindaung, and Tazichaung. The princi- 
pal source of revenue in the circle is tAathameda, which in 1896-97 aggre- 
gated Rs. 3,160. The revenue from State lands is insignificant, only Rs. 21 
being derived from this source in the year. 


KA-NI.—The headquarters of the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district, 
and of the Kani township of Burmese times. The Government buildings are 
the Myodk’s Court, a rest-house, and a Civil Police station. 


The name Kani is said to be of Pali origin, its etymology being “ Kan” = 
ae happiness, and “ Vs” = to bring upon. The story runs 
Derivation of the that long ago a prince of the U dynasty was hunting a wild 
castle boar and, when he arrived at the place where the Kani 
village now stands, lost sight of it and had to give up the chase. The boar 
found happiness in escaping, and gave a name to the village which was after- 
wards built there. 

Some hundred yards from the village, to the north, is a steep hill known as 
the Shwe-myin-byufawng, two hundred fect high, with a perpendicular drop 
to the river. On this hill a Viceroy of King Nawra-hta of 
Pagan, who was Governor of Kani, built a fort, moated on 
three sides, the remains of which may still be seen. The 
Viceroy assumed the title of Kani Nawra-hta and rebelled against the King 
of Pagan in 1040 A. D., but was utterly defeated and met his death hy riding 
his white pony at full gallop over the cliff into the river beneath; he was fol- 
lowed by others of his adherents and they too were drowned, and in due 
course all became wats. Kani Nawra-hta is known asthe Myinbyushin (Lord 


Legend of Kani 
Hill. 
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feet long and 1,200 broad, and irrigates 25 pe of land, producing a revenue of 
Rs. 40. 

KAN-THIT.—A revenue circle and village in the north-east of the Miu- 
taingbin township of Lower Chindwin district, with 73 inhabitants. The tha- 
thameda amounted to Rs. 170 in 1896-97. 


KAN-THIT.—A village in the Kan. dein circle, Myaing township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of 201, according to the census of 
1891, and a revenue of Rs. 400, included in that of Kan-dein. 

KAN-THIT.—A village in the Kanthit circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of 846, according to the census 
of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,830 for 1897-98. 


KAN-THIT.—A village in the circle of the same name of Ménywa township, 
Lower Chindwin district, 15 miles north of Ménywa. In 1891 the population 
was 364, and the revenue from ¢hathameda in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 980. 

The cattle in the circle number 1,500. The principal products are jowar 
and sessamum. 

KAN-THIT.—A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with eighteen*square miles of appropriated land. The popu- 
lation in 1891 was twenty-six and there was no land under cultivation. Theés¢ 
is produced in smal! quantities. The village is 17 miles distant from Ye-u and 
paid Rs. 40 thathameda revenue in 1896-97. : 

The Shwemyinwun Pagoda was founded by King Namani Sithu on his 

Pagod arrival at Kanthit on board his Royal raft. It is sur- 
agoda. rounded by figures of ponies, whence its name, and an 
annual feast is held on the second waning of Thadingyut (October). 

The village is under the Lema Thugyi. 

KAN-THIT-KON.—A village in the Shwe-pyi-nga-ywa circle, Pathein- 
gyi township and Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district. It had a 


population of 523 at the census of 1891. It lies nine miles north of head- 
quarters. 


KANTI-GYI.—See under Hkam Ti Ling. 


KAN-U.—A circle in the Myothit township of Magwe district, including the 
villages of Thet-nge-kwin and Sagaing. 

KAN-U.—A village in the Mibaya circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakékku sub- 
division and district, with a population of 1,891, according to the census of 
1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 690 for 1897-98. 


KAN-WUN.—A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, seven miles distant from Ye-u town, with a population of one 
hundred and ninety-six and 28°48 acres of cultivated land. The principal crop 
is paddy, and in 1896-97 the tha‘hameda revenue amounted to Rs. 680. 


KAN-YA-GAUNG.—A village in the Myotha circle, Myaing township, Pa- 
kékku subdivision and district, with a population of 229, according to the 
census of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 390 for 1897-98. 

KAN-YAT.—A village in the Myogintha circle, Pakékku township, sub- 
division, and district, with a population of 288, according to the census of 
1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 77 for 1897-98. 
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‘Satire, ut the number of logs in'the year did not probably exceed four 


The nominal rate of duty assessed by Sawlapaw over the forests in his 
State Saag ts Bp "og. oo it a deve gee: was not strictly 
Negoteartiiiuer’ iy Occasion atup- was paid down tact eee, 
: or m . a m 
kretpective of the Oreover, a larg’ of the work was inthe 
hands of the Chief himself, or Of bis telations, om whom no duty would wh 
levied. Duty was not always collected by the Ayoaa himself ; Braye 
forests were assigned to members of his. to “ eat,” the latter site 
the daty and’ bn ay ern it as a personal lowance. } din nem. 


from the forests of the Hwe Saté were were appropriated to the use of the custo- 
dian of the Auk Haw, or Lower Palace at Sawl6n. 


- the whole of the Nam Pawn forests, ay well as those ~of the 
‘Salween, belonged to The amount levied varied, butwas usually 
between two and three per log; though sometimes the full four 


H. Jackson, Sa eciun Forests, has estimated that these Trans- 
Salween _ Bip Se gop carci of ofthe thou- 
sand without whey to the forest pees: ities west- 
ern es have not so far ean xpert inspection, but it.appears 
that the outturn is plete te a compared wi with that of the Trans-Sal- 
ween forests. 
Within the few since the settlement of Karen-ni the working of cutch 
Cuteh. considerably extended on the Pawn stream, and it has 
Wie been found profitable to export small quantities to Burma. 
This has so far been carried by bullock transport to Taung-u, but it is - pro- 
bable that, if there is sufficient demand, the route found most convenientiwill 
be by boat to Moulmein. Cutch trees are fairly plentiful on the east, side 
of the Salw pecially in the lower ground near the river and some of its 
‘tributaries. “They are also fairly plentiful the west bank, both above 
and below the Pawn, and the industry seems fore likely to extend, 
Stick-lac is found in different parts all over the Shan States, but it seems 
Stickelac. to be only in Karen-ni that its production is stimulated 
-axti6sially Elsewhere, if a tree happens to be attacked or 
settled on by the insect, the deposit is collected when itisformed. TheRed 
Karens, however, carefully eng ta me The insects are grafted during 
the dry weather on the larger of such trees as experience has 
shown to be most favourable to. their growth. The most common species 
are: the — colods), the gyo ( , and certain varieties of ale areamn in 
pectet 


oni with the stick-lac womens off; only a tows leftto specaaaie the 
following year over Spread eat nthe sum andthe inst upon other trees. 
' The twigs:are then's out'in the sun and the insects, having no the 
nourishment om the living tree, soon die. The: ‘stick-lae is ‘then 
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l.—Gantarawadt State. 


EsTIMATRED 
soa Circle, 
. Number of vil- Number of 
lages. houses. 
1 | Loi Kaw oa 117 2,430 
2 | Limpén iscioding | “ ‘Pala fe villages) ais 17 219 
3 | Ngwe-daung we 52 1,180 
4 | Hsa Taw ses ase 40 1,400 
5 | Ywa-thit (Man Mai) 2. be 30 goo 
6 | Pasaung ee sek 4 go 
7 | Misu-naungwo ies Te eas 8 500 
8 | Saw Lén des ses Sa 8 160 
Q | Sowpa-ywa an =o ass 6 200 
Total ~~ 282 7,979 
fl. 
EsTIMATED 
ie Number of | Number of 
umber ot umber o 7 
villages. | houses. | Population. 
Gantarawadi Seo ee oe 282 7;979 23,000 
Nammékén Poe ae ess 45 1,113 3,500 
Naung-palé 8 vee $35 15 503 1,750 
Kyé-bo-gyi (a) aay soe oe | 2 39 1,315 4.400 
Bawlaké 3) foe eee aoe 40 1,350 4,500 


(a) Includes only 12 Pra-mané villages. 

(a) Includes only seven Pra-mané villages and no Padaung or Yimbaw villages. 

KARUM.—A village in the Myitkyina subdivision and district. It contains 
seven Kachin houses ; the villagers work depos and taungya. 


KARWAN. —A Kachin village i in Tract No. 7, Bhamo district, situated in 
24° 3° north latitude and 97° 29’ east longitude. The number of houses in the 
village in 1892 was one hundred, with a population of 317. The headman of 
the village has two others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the 
Lepai tribe and Hpunkan sub-tribe, and own forty-one bullocks and nineteen 
buffaloes. There is excellent camping-ground with good water-supply. Kar- 
wan was burnt in 1889-90 as a punishment for an attack on Mansi, but has 
since been re-built. 

KASAN —A Kachin village in Tract No. 40, Myitkyina district, situated in 
26° 15’ north latitude and 96° 38’ east longitude. In 1892 it contained 
twelve houses; its population was not known. The headman of the village 
has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Marip tribe. 

KASITU. —A Kachin village i in Tract No. 38, Myitkyina district, situat- 
ed in 26° 17’ north latitude and 97° 49’ east longitude. In 1892 it contained 
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forty houses ; the population was not known. The headman of the village has 
no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe. 


KASUM.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 22, Myitkyina district. In 1892 
it contained thirteen houses with a population of 44. The headman of the vil- 
lage has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Lashi tribe, 
and own five buffaloes. 


KATHA.—A district in the Mandalay division, with an approximate area of 
7,000 square miles, 3,000 of which consist of the former 
separate State of wuntho. It is bounded on the north by a 
part of the Upper Chindwin district, by the Taung-thén-l6n hill and the Myit- 
kyina and Bhamo districts; on the east by the Kauk-kwe river to its 
junction with the Irrawaddy ; thence east of the Irrawaddy by the Shan State 
of Méng Mit (Momeik) at present administered as a subdivision of the Ruby 
Mines district, the Shweli river to its mouth, and the Irrawaddy ; on the south 
by a part of the Ruby Mines district and the Shwebo district ; and on the west 
by the Upper Chindwin district. : 


The name Katha is derived by local etymologists from the Kachin word 


Kasa, meaning a “ place of festival.” It is practically certain, however, that 
it was called Katha before there were any Kachins in the neighbourhood. 


Boundaries. 


a patninisieiys The present subdivisions and townships are— 
Ivisions. 

(1) Katha, constituted in 1887, consists of the Katha, Ti-gyaing, Mawlu, 
and Manlé townships. Ti-gyaing, formerly called the Mya-daung 
township and forming part of a subdivision of that name, was 
added in December 1892. The boundaries are: on the north 
the Myitkyina and Bhamo districts; on the east the Kauk- 
kwe stream, the Ruby Mines district, the Shweli river and the 
Irrawaddy ; on the south part of the Ruby Mines and Shwebo 
districts; and on the west the Banmauk and Wuntho subdi- 
visions. 

(2) Wuntho, formerly called the Kawlin subdivision. The name was 
altered in August 1897. It was constituted a subdivision in 
November 1891 by the amalgamation of the old Kawlin subdi- 
vision with part of the Wuntho State. It consists now of 
Wuntho, Kawlin, and Pinlébu townships. The Pinlébu town- 
ship, which was formerly a subdivision in itself, was added in 
July 1895. The boundaries are: on the north the Banmauk 
subdivision ; on the east the Katha subdivision and a part of 
the Ruby Mines district; on the south the Shwebo district ; 
and on the west the Upper Chindwin district. 

(3) Banmauk, formerly called the Mansi subdivision and, with part of 
the old Wuntho State, was constituted in November 1891. The 
name was altered in April 1894. It consists of the Banmauk 
township alone. The boundaries are: on the north the Upper 
Chindwin and Myitkyina districts ; on the east the Katha sub- 
division; on the south the Wuntho subdivision; and on the 
west the Upper Chindwin district. 

The townships are— 


(1) Katha, constituted in November 1886. A portion of it was trans- 
ferred to the Mawlu township in November 1891. 
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(By a notification, dated the 22nd October 1898, the Chaung-yi-bya reserve 
in the Banmauk subdivision with an approximate area of 30 square miles was 
declared in process of constitution.]} 


2.—Lower Mésa Range. 


Area. 
Sq. mls, 
Pilé reserve és one wee we 16 
Pyindé reserve one eee oak we 65 
Nankan reserve Ses ese ase coe 37 
Tatlwin reserve ves ves vee ae 70 
Total 188 


3-—Irrawaddy Range. 


No reserves have up to 1897 been constituted in this range. A portion of 
the Petsut reserve crosses the boundary, but the reserve is worked by the Up- 
per Méza range. 


[By a notification, dated the 5th October 1898, the Nan-si-aung reserve in the 
Mawlu township with an approximate area of 14 square miles was declared in 
process of constitution. ] 

Of these areas five square miles are subject to ya-cutting privileges. 

, The following table shows the area of forest arranged in a similar form to 
that exhibited by the Inspector-General of Forests’ Annual Review of Forest 
Administration. The total area of the district is only an estimate as no very 
accurate maps are available ; the area of unclassed forest is obtained by deduct- 
ing from the total area the area of the reserves and the cultivated areas as 
ken out by the Cadastral Survey Party. 


‘PERCENTAGE OF 


FoREST ARBA. 


—- 
Forest division.| Civil district. | 3 Total | Forest] Revenue 
¥ | 13 

5 2 
‘3 5 E 8 To the whole 
ro i 22 area, 
n M =) 
Katha .. | Katha ve | 417 5 | 2,480 | 200] 3,102¢ | 93'5 13°6 


The percentage of cultivation is therefore 6°5 per cent., against a percentage 
of from 11°38 in the principal Forest Division of Pegu. The work of reserva- 
tion is proceeding slowly, as officers become available. 
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The following table shows the revenue and expenditure for each reserve in 
1895-96 and the totals of revenue and expenditure, the actual establishment 
charges of the subordinates in charge being debited against each reserve :— 


Revenug. ExpxnDIture. 


Name or reserve, Net revenue. 


Conser- 
Other | Total Estab- 
Teak. Other wood. | pro- reve | Y8°C¥] teh | Total. 
ucte.{ enue, work, ment, 


Rs, Rs, Rs. 


Mo-hoyin . ove 24} 16,592 | 4,087 720 | 4,807 | 11,785 |... 
Mawhun ... aie ne be om 36 ‘36 eee 36 
Auktaw ove 40 40 sos 72 72 sve 33 
Petsut 150 ee 504 368 184 452 52 aie 
Kalat one 192 192 374 52 936 ove 194 
Nanohin eee 5 5 72 24 96 see: 91 
Nami ce “ 63 66 129 280 148 428 eo 199 
Pile abe 15 | 5,618 1,993 196 | 3,188 { 3,430 
Pyinde - 38 123} 9,159 | 3,175 $12 | 3,687 | 5,472 
ankan ee 7 3,857 579 177 747 3,110 
Tatiwin So 378 | 1,735 460 148 608 | 4,217 


ee ES ee 


Total reserves St4 790 | 37,76x | 11,178 2,269 | 13,447 | 24,966 | 652 


14015179 7,894 |1,09,073 | 27,393 | 28,640 | 55,033 | 53,040 


2,865 |3,37,636 


— oe, 


Unclassed forest 


S14 | 8,684 |2,46,834 | 38,572 | 30,909 | 69,480 | 78,006 | 652 


Total for division .., 


The condition of the growing stock in the various reserves is good. Ex- 
cept in five of the reserves, teak has been very much overworked, and the 
forests want a large number of young trees and require to be closed and care- 
fully handled for many years to come. Besides teak the principal woods that 
are worked are ¢u (Dipterocarpus tuberculatus), ye-ma-ne (Ginelina arbo- 
rea), tu-gyin (Shorea Stamensts), kusan (Hymenodictyon thyrsiflorum), 
and pyinkado (Xylia dolabriformis). A very large trade in bamboo to 
Mandalay also exists. Amongst minor forest products tn-dwe, pon-ywe, shaw, 
and ¢hztst are found. Cutch does not exist in the division. 


Besides the above forests there are the following forest reserves in the dis- 
trict. in charge of the Upper Chindwin and Mu Divisional Forest Officers :— 


Upper Chindwin Division. 


bd Sq. miles. 
Kanti ae ove wee ose wee 40 
Nansi ee aoe ove toe oo =F 
Nansaung vee ove vee or 
Modé ee tae - eee toe bh 32 
Nankadin* eee eee ene oe 23 

Mu Diviston. 

Sq. miles. 
Thaw ove on ove to « 8: 
Tinwa eve eee eo ase eee 21 
Na-be aes eee ove oes we 12 
Wabo cue aoe eae tee oe «16 
Kalawpa ... wae ave eu « «68 
atte ave ee eee oes we = =«@9 
u-daung .,. or _ ees ve 31 
Kanza-laga. one ove es vee 108 


* This forest was declared a reserve by a notification, dated the 6th August :1898, 
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The rainfall in 1890 reacked forty-eight inches in Katha, and in 1891 3363 
inches fell. There are very heavy dews in the cold season. 
The temperature has not been regularly recorded. Dur- 
ing the nights in the cold season the temperature registers from 45° to 55°, 
rising to 75° during the day; in the rains from 7o° to 90°. During the hot 
season a temperature of over 100° F. is exceptional : the range at that time is 
from go’ to 105”, going down to 75° at night. The climate of Katha is 
noticeable for the absence of winds. 

Population. The population according to the census of 1891 was as 


Climate. 


follows :— 
Europeans and East-Indians soa _ 78 
Other mixed classes oe Mee se 1,400 
Hindus ies wee eee ose 500 
Mahomedans, Burmese, Shans, and Kadus 105,796 
Aboriginal races (mainly Kachins) ... eee ZB14 
Total we «111,588 


The towns and villages in the Katha district in 1891 numbered 1,536. of 
which ten only come under the category of towns. The population in bulk 
consists of Burmese, Shans, and Kadus. The number of Shans is about half 
that of Burmese, and of Kadus half that of Shans. Many of those who call 
themselves Burmese have a large admixture of Shan blood. The Burmese 
language is generally spoken, but in a few remote villages Shans and Kadus 
speak their own language. 

The Kadus are conspicuously tall as compared with the Shans and Bur- 

Kad mese and are very much more muscular. Their dress is 

oe much of the fashion of the Burmese, the men wearing a 

short paso or /ungyi, the women blue waist-cloths or coats and head-gear 

woven by themselves with the spindle common through the country. They 

grow their own cotton and spin it with yarn dyed in indigo, which plant they 
also cultivate. 

The Kachins inhabit the northern hills and are the advanced guard of the 

Kachi tribes inhabiting the northern Irrawaddy tracts. The 
aa cultivate hill-paddy and small patches of poppy. Tho 4 
they retain their own lan e, many of them profess to be Buddhists. T 
Kadus are often described as the Kachins of the plains. They belong to the 
Kachin Naga subdivision of the Tibeto-Burman family and are very closely 
allied to the Saks of Arakan (but see the Ethnology chapter). 

Besides agriculture, fishing and forest work form the main occupation of 
the people. Aconsiderable quantity of timber is floated out of the Kauk-kwe, 
Shweli, and Méza streams. 

The ordinary Burmese feasts are observed, but on a much smaller and less 
ambitious scale than in the Lower Burma districts. 

The Wuntho State contains roughly 30,000 inhabitants, mostly Shans. 
The people have the reputation of being migratory, but little movement either 
in Katha or Wuntho has been noticed since the Annexation. 

In the hills tea, cotton, sessamum, and hill rice are the chief crops grown in 
the undulating plain country, and in the valleys of the rivers 
which drain the district rice is the staple produce. Consi- 
derable and increasing quantities of paddy are exported from the railway sta- 
tions into the Wuntho subdivision. 

The chief fertilizer in the district is the flood-water of rivers and streams. 
In many parts the ordinary rainfall is all that is required. There are few 


Agriculture. 
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The subdivision is girdled with mountains and hills on the north and north- 
west, and with rivers on the east and south-east; within 
these lines there is a plain dotted with hills, most of them 
crowned with villages, especially along the south-west border. 

There are dense forests of bamboo, teak, fanyin, tngvin, and in trees. The 
teak is reserved, but the latter trees are not, apparently 
because the people do not, as in Lower Burma, utilize the 
oil extracted from them. : 


Natural features. 


Forests. 


The principal rivers are the— 
(1) Irrawaddy, | (2) Kauk-kwe, and 
(3) Méza. 


The Irrawaddy runs almost due north and south through the eastern portion 
of the subdivision, and is the chief line of communica- 
tion between Mandalay and Katha, steamers plying on it 
throughout the year. It has several feeder creeks on either bank, many of 
which are farmed as fisheries. There are a number of islands and sand- 
banks, and the latter shift their position almost annually owing to the strong 
current during the rains. 


The Kauk-kwe (literally the crooked) stream isa tributary of the Irrawaddy, 
and forms the north-eastern boundary of the Katha township. Its mouth is 
just below Wunbogén in the Bhamo district. The fisheries on it are sold 
annually. 


The Méza takes its rise in the Taungth6n-l6n, the three hills in the extreme 
north of the Banmauk subdivision, and runs along the western border of that 
subdivision into Ti-gyaing township, where it enters the Irrawaddy. Naviga- 
tion on it is difficult, the river being very shallow during the dry season. The 
owners of bamboo and timber rafts have to deepen the bed of the stream to 
pass down, so that to get to the mouth of the river often takes a month or 
more. 


The only noticeable hills in the subdivision are the Gangaw-Minwun ranges. 
Hills The former runs from the north in a south-easterly direction 
"es through the subdivision and ends at Ti-gyaing. The latter 
forms the dividing line between the Wuntho, Banmauk, and Katha subdivisions. 
The highest peak in the Gangaw range is computed to be some 4,400 feet 
above mean sea-level, and the average height from 1,500 to 2,000 feet. The 
- lowest part of the range is found at Petsut, 650 feet above sea-level. The 
range is covered with dense forests, ‘which are in several places cleared for 
bt ade cultivation, and many of the spurs are inhabited by Shans and Kadus, 
the Kachins occupying the hills on the north and north-east of the subdivision. 
The cultivated plains on either side of the Gangaw range are extensive. 
They are dotted here and there with low hills, and the scenery viewed from 
the summit of the range, which commands from certain points the whole four 
townships, is extremely picturesque. 


The plains are traversed by creeks and streamlets, which are usually farm- 
ed as fisheries, especially in the Katha and Ti-gyaing townships. 
The eastern portion of the subdivision on the left bank of the Irrawaddy is 


forest clad and interspersed with small lakes, and many kinds of big game 
are found in it. 


Rivers. 
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The twenty-four revenue circles are— 


2 Katha. (13) Gyo-gén. 

(2) Moda. (14) Mo-hla. 

(3) Yinke. ‘ (15) Thayetta. 

(4) Wettu. (16) Thapan-gaing. 
(5) Shansu. (17) Ténbaw. 

(6) Le-bya. (18) Yébdék. 

(7) Namakat. (19) Nyaung-chi-dauk. 
(8) Aungbén. (20) Thanpaya. 

(g) Nat-ye-dwin. (21) Nataga. 

(to) Pinmalut. (22) Pein-né-gyaung. 
(11) Peinnégon. (23) Kyunbin. 

(12) Meik-tha-bin. (24) Tha-byu-gén. 


Of these, the first four circles are under the control of myothugyts and the 
rest are under ywathsigyts. 


Kachins inhabit the hills on the west and north of the township. They 
The Kachins are noticeably feared by the people of the plains, but gave 

. no trouble after the Annexation until 1898, when there was 
a local rising, soon put down. 

In the days of Burmese rule, Katha township was ad- 
ministered by a wun with four myothugyts under him, at 
Moda, Yinké, Katha, and Wettu. Latterly it was a very 
turbulent charge. 


KATHA TOWN.—The headquarters of the district township of that name 
in the Mandalay division, situated on the right bank of the Irrawaddy. 
In 1897 it contained 486 houses. The principal public buildings are the jail, 
the court-house, the hospital, bazaar, telegraph and post offices, Military 
Police and Civil Police lines, Railway station, and wood depét, dis 
bungalow, and Public Works Department offices. Five principal roads run 
through the town from north to south, and there are lanes and paths 
running at right-angles to them. The town is about half-a-mile long and a 
quarter of a mile broad. The houses are mostly built of bamboo with thatch 
roofing. What wooden houses there are are occupied by public servants, and 
there are only one or two brick houses. The majority of the inhabitants are 
Shans and Burmans. The principal means of communication are the Irra- 
waddy Flotilla steamers, which run between Mandalay and Bhamo, and the 
railway, which communicates with Sagaing to the south and Myitkyina to 
the north. A ferry-boat plies between Katha and Bhamo. The number of 
petty traders is increasing. 


KA-THE.—A village of about fifty houses in the Mogdk township of the 
Ruby Mines district. It is situated about two miles north of Kyatpyin and 
is supposed to have been founded by deportees from Manipur, who were sent 
by the Burmese King to work the Ruby Mines. The villagers are mostly 
engaged in the ruby industry, but show no trace of their supposed origin. 
The village is picturesque and its paths are lined with fine hedges of pink 
roses, which add to its attractions. 

KAT-KYO.—A village on the east of the Irrawaddy in the Myitkyina 
district. It contains sixty-two Shan-Burmese and four Shan-Chinese houses 
in the main village or ywama, with an adjacent village of ten Shan-Chinese 


Administration in 
Burmese times. 
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It is situated at the foot of Loi Tawng, and there were in April 1892 fifteen 
houses with seventy-nine inhabitants, all Shans. They are all engaged in 
trade, or as bazaar stall-keepers, and own among them fifty pack cattle, 
besides a number of buffaloes, which they hire out to their neighbours as 
‘lough beasts. The village stands at a height of 3,600 feet, and there are 
some pagodas in ruins a little way to the north of it. 


KA-TUN.—A revenue circle in the Kindat township and subdivision of 
Upper Chindwin district, including three villages, with an approximate area 
of eight square miles of attached lands. The population in 1891 was 271 and 
the revenue amounted to Rs. gro. 

KA-U.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 7, Bhamo district, situated in 24° 
3’ north latitude and 97° 22’ east longitude. In 1892 it contained thirty 
houses with a population of 86. The headman of the village has no others 
subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe and Hpunkan 
sub-tribe, and own ten bullocks and five buffaloes in the village, which has a 
fair water-supply. 

KAUK-KU A-NAUK.—A ga inthe Min-ywa circle, Ku-hna-ywa town- 
ship, Gangaw subdivision of Pakékku district, with a population of 80, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 1go. 


KAUK-KU A-SHE.—A village in the Min-ywa circle, Ku-hna-ywa town- 
. ship, Gangaw subdivision of Pakékku district, with a population of 104, ac- 
cording to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 170. 


KAUK-KWE.—A stream which rises in the hills to the south of Mogaung, 
{n about latitude 25,° and flows with a general southerly direction in a very 
tortuous channel to the Irrawaddy, which it enters a little above Moda. Itis 
navigable for small steam-launches for the greater tess of the year, certainly 
as far as the Military Police post of Thayetta, and country boats in the dry 
season can ascend as far as Kaungtén and sometimes higher. At Mi-gé, 
where the road from the Irrawaddy to Thayetta crosses, it is unfordable even 
in the dry weather and has to be crossed in dug-outs kept for the purpose. 
The stream for some part of its course forms the boundary between the 
Katha and Bhamo districts. A considerable quantity of timber is floated 
down it into the Irrawaddy. 

KAUK-KYI.—A village in the Tazé township, Ye-u subdivision of Shwebo 
district, with a population in 1891 of 99. Paddy is the chief crop, and 
the ¢hathameda revenue in 1896-1897 amounted to Rs. 240. The village is 
52% miles from Ye-u. 

KAUK-SA.—A revenue circle in the Lega-yaing township and subdivision 
of Upper Chindwin district, including five villages. 

KAUKSIN (NEw) or KAUKCHAN.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 15, 
Bhamo district, situated in 24° 47’ north latitude and 97° 22’ east longitude. 
In 1892 it contained seventeen houses with a population of 89. The head- 
man of the village has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are 
Shan-Burmese. 

KAUKSIN (OLbD) or KAUKCHAN.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 15, 
Bhamo district, situated in 24° 47’ north latitude and 97° 24’ east longitude. 
In 1892 it contained thirteen houses, witha population of 64. The headman 
of the village has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are Shan- 
Burmese. There are also some Sadan Kachins in the village. 
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commenced on Friday, the first waning of Na¢taw 998 B.E. (December of 
the same year). The pagoda was finished and the 4/s mounted on Saturday, 
the eighth waning of Aas6m tort B.E. (May 1649 A.D.). The weight of 
the gold umbrella is 4,333 ticals twelve annas and three pies. The weight 
of the iron-work of the umbrella is 3,480 viss. The number of bricks used 
in the construction of the pagoda was 1,01,26,552 and the number of baskets 
of red earth 650,385. A ground plan to scale is attached. Much land 
was assigned to the service of the pagoda and many Siamese and Arakanese 
captives were made its slaves, as is recorded on the tablet near the pa- 
goda. 

Colonel Yule says ‘ The stone fence I doubt not is the lineal representative 
of the remarkable “ Buddhist railing’? described by Major Cunningham as 
surrounding the ancient fopes of Bhilsa. It has also, perhaps, its parallel in 
the forest of taller columns which surround some of the great dagobas of 
Anuradhapura in Ceylon, as described by Colonel Forbes, but it is in Burma 
a rare appendage of the pagoda, and we saw it in only one other instance.” 
The idea is no doubt elaborated in the numerous slim shrines with which the 
Shans surround their more celebrated fanes. 


The whole area is terraced towards the valley, and the lower terrace wall 
is of well-hewn stone, a material which is rarely used in Burma as the staple 
material of any structure. The area also has been paved with large stone 
flags. The brick-work of the dome itself is good. The carved and gilded 
gates of the enclosure are quaint and curious. There is a tradition that a 
battle was fought here with the invaders from Manipur, and a large gash in 
the carved frame of the eastern gate used to be pointed out as having been 
made by the sword of the Manipuri King when forcing an entrance. This 
was probably in 1738 when Gharib Nawaz, the Raja of Manipur, defeated 
the Burmese on the Chindwin and advanced as far as Sagaing, which he 
captured. 

In a cell in the Court is a very finely engraved stone. It is a slab of polish- 
ed white marble, with a richly carved and gilt pediment and border, stand- 
ing eight and a half feet out of the ground by six in width and eleven 
inches in thickness. Each side contains eighty-six lines of beautifully ex- 
ecuted inscriptions in the square Burmese character. The greater part of it 
consists of details concerning the pagoda and of religious and moral maxims. 

The following is a translation of a portion of it which was sent to the Gov- 
ernment of India, because it was one of the evidences, relied on by the Bur- 
mese ministers to prove their title to the State of Thaung-thwut, which, by 
the bean originally laid down after the peace of Yandabo, had been as- 
signed to Manipur. After many religious sentences from Pali books, the 
following division of the Empire of Ava into kingdoms is mentioned :— 

“ All comprised within the great districts of Sagu, Salin, Légaing (Minbu 
district) Paunglin, Ka-le, and Thaungthwut (Chindwin) is constituted the 
Kingdom of Thuna anta. All within the great districts of Pagan, Ava, 
Panya, and Myinsaing (Kyauksé district) is constituted the Kingdom of 
Tampadewa. All within the great districts of Thibaw, Nyaung-ywe, and 
Mone is constituted the Kingdom of Kambawsa. All within the great dis- 
tricts of Bhan and Khwelaun is the Kingdom of Zein (not identified). 
All within the great districts of Ketumati and Zeyawadi is the Kingdom of 
Zeyawadana. All within the great districts of Heathavadl, Rangoon (Digén), 
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Dala, Kothein (Bassein), Yaungmya, and Méttama (Martaban) is the King- 
dom of Yamanya. All within the great district of Kyaingtén is the Kingdom 
of Khemawara (Khemarata, the classical name of the Shan State of Kéng 
Ting). All within the great districts of Zimmé and Kyaing-thi (Kyaing- 
thin-gyi, Keing-hsen) is the Kingdom of Harimaunza. All within the great 
districts of Kyaing-yén and Maingsin is the Kingdom of Mahanagara (Keing 
Hung and other Mékhong States). These great Kingdoms and countries 
and the great districts of Mayi and Madeit in Thamodhaya (the sea),” &c. 


B. 
Number of caves of 
Nathas or celestial 
beings—120. 


Cc. 


Number of 
pillars of light 
offerings—812. 


-----46 


KAUNG-KAN.—A revenue circle in the Homalin township, Lega-yaing 
subdivision of Upper Chindwin district, containing eleven villages. 

KAUNG-KWE.—A revenue circle in the Kindat township and subdivision 
of Upper Chindwin district, including two villages, with an approximate area 
of four square miles of appropriated lands. The population in 1891 was 125, 
and the revenue amounted to Rs. 303. . 
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KAUNGLI.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 8, Bhamo district. In 1892 
it contained twelve houses, with a population of 48. The headman of the 
village has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Lepai 
tribe and Kawri sub-tribe, and own five bullocks and five buffaloes. 


KAUNG-MUN.—A village in the Kaungmun-chauk-ywa circle, Pathein-gyi 
township, Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district. It lies 18} miles 
north-east of headquarters. . 

KAUNG-MUNCHAUK-YWA.—A revenue circle in Pathein-gyi township, 
Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district. The circle includes eight vil- 
lages. It paid a land revenue of Rs. 1,910 and a thathameda tax of Rs. 1,800 
in 1896-97. 

KAUNG-NWE.—A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, twelve miles from Ye-u. It has sixty-seven inhabitants and the area 
cultivated extends to thirty-six acres, mostly under paddy. The thathameda 
revenue amounted in 1896-97 to Rs. 290. 

KAUNG-NYO.—A revenue circle in the Pagan township and subdivsion 
of Myingyan district. In 1895-96 the population was 285 and the thatha- 
meda amounted to Rs. 530. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 

KAUNG-PYAUNG.—A revenue circle and village with 248 inhabitants in 
the Ka-ni township of Lower Chindwin district, situated at the foot of the 
Mahu-daung range. 

Paddy is the only crop grown to any extent. 

The revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 380 thathameda. 

KAUNGSIN.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 24, Bhamo district, situated 
in 24° 15’ north latitude and 97° 14’ east longitude. In 1892 it contained 
forty-four houses, with a population of 274. The headman of the village has 
no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are Shan-Burmese and Bur- 
mese. 

KAUNGSU or KYAUNGZU.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 25, Myit- 
kina district, situated on an island in the Irrawaddy in 24° 49’ north latitude 
and 97° 6’ east longitude. In 1892 it contained twenty-one houses, with a 
population of 91. The headman of the village has no others subordinate to 
him. The inhabitants are Shan-Burmese and Burmese. 

KAUNG-TON.—The Kaungtén township, which formerly belonged to the 
Bhamo subdivision, was made over to Shwe-gu on the rst April 1897. The 
most prominent village in it is Sikaw, once the centre of a flourishing group 
of hamlets, now much diminished in number and prosperity. On the Sinkan 
chaung alone, which enters the Irrawaddy just above the Second Defile, there 
were once aS many as thirty-eight villages; they were all deserted some 
time before the British occupation owing to Kachin forays, and their inhabi- 
tants fled to the bank of the Irrawaddy and established new villages of their 
own there. Shwe-gu itself was settled from villages on the Sinkan chaung. 
In their present condition of tranquillity the occupants of these villages seem 
unwilling to return, though secured from a repetition of the Kachin raids 
which drove them from their old homes. There are traces of a very ex- 
tensive cultivation in the lands which now lie waste along the Sinkan. The 
following are the names of the villages which were deserted :— 


(1) Kyaukpék. (3) Hpyaung-dan. 
(2) Taunggon. | (4) Insaing. 
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during this period that a great battle took place at Kaungtén in which the 
Chinese were badly cut up. The defeat seems to have been so decisive and 
bloody that the old chronicle hazards the conjecture that Kaungtén is a modern 
mistake for Gaungpén from the heaps of heads which were piled up after the 
battle. The true derivation seems to be Awangtung, the Shan for the 
“ Sambhur’s field.” There is asmall rounded hillock opposite, which is called 
the Shwe-thamin taung and seems to bear out this etymology. The name is 
certainly older than the battle, for Kaungtén was the headquarters of a Myosa- 
ship under the old Sawbwas. A treaty was concluded after the battle, which 
thenceforward secured peace and commerce between Burma and China. 
Subsequently Kaungtdn became a rival to Bhamo as an emporium of Chinese 
trade by the valley of the Shweli and the Mong Mao route. The river here 
spreads itself into a broad stream, broken up by islands and sandbanks, 


and in some places not less than a mile and half wide between the main 
banks. 


In 1891 the village was made up of two groups of houses: Kaungtén Wyo- 
ma, with two Burmese and seven Shan households, and Peinnegén with eight 
Burmese households; the inhabitants used to work as middlemen between 
the river villages and the Kachins, and a little ¢exngya was practised. The 
village was deserted in 1892. 


KAUNG-TON.—A village in the Tazé township, Ye-u subdivision, of Shwe 
bo district, with a population in 1891 of 86. Paddy is the chief crop.. The 


thathameda revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 220. The village is 52} 
miles from Ye-u. 


KAWAPON.—A village of twelve houses of Kara Kachins, west of Mansi 
in Bhamo subdivision and district. 


KAWAPUM.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 33, Myitkyina district, situ- 
ated in 25° 21’ north latitude and 96° 17’ east longitude. In 1892 it contained 
sixteen houses, with a population of 79. The headman of the village has no 
others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe, and own 
‘three buffaloes. 


KA-WA-THE.—A ae in the Indaing township, Tantabin subdivision 
of Shwebo district, on the Ya-bin stream, 62 miles from Ye-u, The popula- 


tion in 1891 was 89, mostly paddy-cultivators. The ¢hathameda revenue in 
1896-97 amounted to Rs. 190. 


KAWDAW.—A Kachin circle in the Mo-hlaing township of the Ruby 
Mines district, situated on the Maingtha chaung, a tributary of the Shweli. 
Before the Annexation the Kawdaw Sawdwa as he was called had considerable 
power and influence. He is a semi-Burmanised Kachin named Maung Hla 
and has been appointed 4Zyods of the Mo-hlaing township. ‘ 

KA-WE-GYIN.—A village in the circle of the same name in the Ménywa 
township, Lower Chindwin district, nine miles north of Ménywa. It had 614 
inhabitants in 1891. The revenue from thathameda in 1896-97 amounted to 
Rs. 210. 

The principal products are millet and sessamum. The circle w 
under the Alon AM/yothugyi, but in 1892 the M yvothugyiship say ring 
and Ka-we-gyin became an independent circle comprising five villages—Ka- 
we-gyin, Mye-ni-gyin, Zedaw, Tha-bye-daw, Kaing, and Ywa-tha. 
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(13) Zi-byu-bin, three miles from east to west and two from north to 
south. : 


(14) Taungmaw, six miles from east to west and three from north to 
sou 


(15) Nagasin, twelve miles from east to west and twenty from north to 
south. There are eight thugyts in this circle. 


(16) Payé, two miles from east to west and nineteen from north to 
south, with six taugyts. 


The only village with over too houses is Ok-hkan in the Kawlin circle. 


KAW-LIN.—Formerly the headquarters of the Kawlin subdivision. now 
headquarters of the township of that name. in Katha district, with a population 
of 635. It lies about forty miles due west of Ti-gyaing ina large rice plain, 
nearly surrounded by hills, and is very unhealthy during the rainy season. 
The original settler is said to have been one Nga Kaw or Kaw-sachi. He 
cleared the jungle and brought the land under cultivation and then built a /sn 
or watch-tower, whence the name of the neighbourhood. Kawlin was burnt in 
the Wuntho rebellion of 1891. It is now an important station on the Mu 
valley railway. 

KAWNG AIL —A village in the Northern Shan State of South Hsen Wi, 
situated in the Mong Pat circle. It had twenty-eight houses in 1897 witha 
population of eighty-five adults and thirty-nine children, and it pays Rs. go a 
year revenue. The villagers possess 112 buffaloes and forty-six cows, and 
cultivate 25 acres of lowlying paddy-fields, besides a little tobacco. 


KAWNG AI.—The most north-easterly village of the Ko Kang circle of the 
Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi (Thein-ni). Kawng Ai is the name 
iven to three small villages, of which the largest is locally known as Ssung 
gai and is said to be on soil which a generation ago was Chinese, or Shan- 
Chinese. All these villages are within two or three hundred yards of the fron- 
tier with Tsung Kang (Mong Hkeng), a Shan-Chinese State of some size, and 
are in the extreme corner of Ko-Kang, the border line of which coming up along 
the ridge from the south-west turns at right-angles westwards to meet the Sal- 
ween, down a slope which narrowly escapes being a precipice. Between the 
villages, which are about a mile apart. is the glen of the Nam Mén. a torrent 
which is said to have anciently been the boundary line. The inhabitants are 
all Chinese, and in 1892, with thirty-seven houses, had a population of 220. 
Exhaustion of the soil for highland paddy and opium crops has considerably re- 
duced the size of the place of late years. and those who remain are influenced 
by reluctance to give up the irrigated fields, which have been dug out of 
the steep slopes at a height of 5,000 feet above the sea. These are on the 
shoulders of spurs and the ridges vary from five to eight feet in height, while 
the tilth is oftener four feet wide than six. The villagers solace themselves 
after such heavy labour with numerous opium pipes and draughts of liquor, 
prepared from barley and Indian-corn. In 1892 they had between two and 
three hundred.acres of poppy cultivation. The Shan name of the village is 
Awk Lawk Hpa, but none of the inhabitants speak Shan or know the name. 
About a mile north of Ssung Tsai, there is a ‘‘Miaotze,” or Ming village, 
called Chinmuling. This is indi8putably in Chinese territory, but of the 
eighteen households nine pay tribute to China and nine to the Héay of Ko 
Kang, at the nominal rate of two rupees a house, paid in kind. The people 
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and owned 15 bullocks, 25 buffaloes, and two mules or ponies. The price of 
paddy was twelve annas a basket. 


“KAWNG HSANG.—A Palaung village in the Mong Sit circle of the North- 
ern Shan State of South Hsen Wi. It is situated in the rolling country 
west of Loi Ngiin, the chief village of the circle. In 1892, in March, there 
were five houses with seven familics and sixty-seven inhabitants. The vil- 


lagers were Humai Palaungs and had been settled here many years. They 
cultivated upland rice. 


KAWNG HSAT.—A Kachin (Lahtawng) village in North Hsen Wi, North- 
ern Shan State, in Méng Li circle, which contained twenty-three houses in 
1894, with a population of forty nine persons. The revenue paid was one 
rupee per household, and the people were paddy, maize, and opium traders 
by occupation. The price of paddy was eight annas per basket. The vil- 
lagers owned twenty-two bullocks, fifteen buffaloes, and twenty pigs. 

KAWNG HUNG.—A Shan village of ten houses in the Méng Sit circle of 
the Northern Shan State of South Hsen Wi. It had, in March 1892, a popu- 
lation of forty-two persons. The village is under the control of the Ke of Ka 
Lii and is engaged in paddy cultivation. 

KAWNG KAM.—A village in the Na W4 or North Méng Ha circle of the 
Northern Shan State of South Hsen Wi. It contained, in March 1892, a 
population of forty-four, resident in nine houses. Paddy cultivation was the 
general industry. 

KAWNG KAW.—A Palaung (Rumai) village of six houses in the Ko Kang 
circle of the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi. It is situated in the 
hills to the south-west of the Taw Nio bazaar, and had in 1891 twenty-nine 
inhabitants. They cultivate hill-rice to the extent of several hundred acres 
and have been settled in this Trans-Salween circle for many years. 


KAWNG KAW.—A village in the Centre Riding of the Northern Shan 
State of Mang Lin West, situated close to Kat Tao in the Sé Hi township, 
west of the Nam Pang and near the foot of Loi Tawng. There were, in April 
1892, nine houses in two groups, with sixty-two inhabitants, all Shans. They 
cultivated hill-rice. 

KAWNG KAW.—A village in the Na W4, or North Ming Ha circle, of 
the Northern Shan State of South Hsen Wi. There were, in March 1892, 


fourtcen houses with a population of seventy-four. The inhabitants were all 
engaged in lowland paddy cultivation. 


_ KAWNG KE.—A village in the Man Sang circle of the Northern Shan 
State of South Hsen Wi. There were, in March 1891, five houscs, with a 
population of thirty. Paddy cultivation was the general industry. 


KAWNG KE.—A Shan village in the Man Sé circle of the Northern Shan 
State of South Hsen Wi. It lies close to the //éng’s village, in the midst of 
a wide paddy plain, and in March 18g2 contained eight houses, with a popu- 
lation of forty-nine, all paddy cultivators. The village has been restored within 
the last three years, having, with the rest of the circle, been utterly destroyed 
in 1887. 

KAWNG LAN.—A Shan village in the North Hsen Wi, Northern Shan 
State, in the circle of Hsen Wi; it contained sixteen houses in 1894 and the 
population amounted to fifty-five persons. The revenue paid was four 
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KAWNG PAO.—A Shan village in Mong Sit circle of the Northern Shan 
State of South Hsen Wi. It contained, in March 1892, six houses, with a 
population of thirty-two. The chief industry was taungya cultivation. 

KAWNG TAP.—A Shan village in Méng Sit circle of the Northern Shan 
State of South Hsen Wi. It numbered, in March 1892, seven houses, with 
thirty-seven inhabitants. They cultivated a considerable stretch of irrigated 
paddy-land. 


KAWNG WAI —A Palaung village in the Nam Hkam circle of the 
Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi. It is situated about five miles from 
the Myosa’s town ata height of 4,000 feet, on the eastern slope of the Oi Law 
hill in a sheltered ravine. There were thirteen houses in the village in 
February 1892, with nincty-six inhabitants, of the Humai branch of the Pa- 
laungs. They cultivated hill-rice and a large quantity of vegetables. 


KAWNG WE.—A Palaung village in M6éng Yu circle of the Northern 
Shan State of North Hsen Wi, about halfa mile from Méng Yu, on the 
shoulder of a low hill overlooking the Nam Paw. It lies about 3,700 feet 
above sea-level. There were three houses in the village in February 1892, 
with fourteen inhabitants, all Humai Palaungs. They cultivated lowland 
paddy, with borrowed cattle, all their animals having died of disease in 1891. 


KAWNG WING.—A village in the Nam Hkam circle of the Northern 
Shan State of North Hsen Wi, about four miles east of the Myosa’s town, 
near the road to Sé Lan. It is situated at the foot of the hills which bound 
the Nam Mau valley to the south and not far from the Shweli itself. It had 
thirty-three houses with 129 inhabitants, all Shan-Chinese, in February 1892. 
There were four caravan traders in the village with a number of pack animals, 
and the rest of the population was engaged in rice cultivation. 

KAWNG WING.—A village in the Ming Sit circle of the Northern Shan 
State of South Hsen Wi. In March 1892 there were seven houses witha 
population of thirty. The people were all engaged in lowland rice cultivation. 


KAWNG WING.—A Palaung and Shan village in North Hsen Wi, North- 
ern Shan State, in Kap Na circle, which contained twenty houses in 1894, 
with a population of one hundred and twenty-five persons. The revenue paid 
was three rupees per household and the occupation of the people was paddy 
and maize cultivation. The price of paddy was eight annas a basket. The 
villages owned fifteen buffaloes, fifty bullocks, and three ponies. 

KAWTET.—A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Yé-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with an area of one and a half square miles. The population 
in 1891 was fifty-nine and the cultivated area to7 acres. The principal pro- 
ducts are cocoanuts, jaggery, and paddy. Kawtet is sixteen miles from Ye-u, 
and paid Rs. 500 thathameda revenue in 1896-97. 

KAW-TON (I).—A village in the Kaw-t6n circle, Seik-pyu township, 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 409, according to the 
census of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 950 for 1897-98. 

KAW-TON (II).—A village in Kaw-t6n circle, Seik-pyu township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of 258, according to the census of 
1891, and a revenue of Rs. 530. 

KAW WA.—A village in the Man Sang circle of the Northern Shan State 
of South Hsen Wi. There were ten houses in the village in March 1892, with 
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KA-ZUN-MA.—A village in the Tha-gyaung circle, Seik-pyu township, 
Pakdékku subdivision and district, with a population of 100, according to the 
census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 220. 


KA-ZWE.—A village in the Ka-zwe circle, Seik-pyu township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of 587, according to the census of 
18g9t. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 710 for 1897-98. 


KE HKUN.—A village in the Nam Hkam circle of the Northern Shan State 
of North Hsen Wi, not far from the 5@ Lan border and so close to the village 
of Nawng Hseng as to form practically one village with it. It is divided into 
three clusters of twenty-two, fifteen, and thirty-one houses, and there were 
in February 1892 323 inhabitants, all Shan-Chinese. There were twelve 
bullock traders resident in the village, and the remainder of the villagers were 
engaged in paddy cultivation. Ke Hkun is situated on the island formed by 
the two arms of the Nam Mao (Shweli) river. 

KEHSI MANSAM (Burmese Kyithi Bansan).—A State in the Eastern 

‘ ay Division of the Southern Shan States, lying approxima- 
dares tely between 21° 50’ and 22° 10’ north latitude and 97° 4o' 

j and 98° 30’ cast longitude, with an area of 632°06 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Méng Tung, a sub-State of Hsi Paw 
and by South Hsen Wi; on the east by Kéng Liin, West Mang Lon, and 
Mong Hsu; on the south by Méng Nawng and Méng Kiing; and on the 
west by Mong Kiing. 

The present State was formerly a part of the South Riding of Hsen Wi, from 
which State it was severed in the year 1219 B.E. (1857). 
It was not created a Mvozaship, however, till the year 
1222 B.E. (1860) when an Ametndaw (Royal order) was 
issued in favour of one Hkun Yawt, formerly the Htaméng in charge under 
the Hsen Wi Sawhwa. A Burmese Myodk was appointed to look after the 
States of Kehsi Mansam, Méng Nawng, Kéng Lin, Méng Hsu, and Mong 
Sang, which constituted the former Hsen Wi faunglet (Southern Province). 
The Myoék had his headquarters at Kehsi Mansam and his functions were 
similar to those of ,the Bo-hmu at Méng Nai. He looked after the tribute 
payable to the Burmese Government, saw that the amount was correct, and 
usually sent an escort of his men to Mandalay with the Shan officials who 
took the money there. He decided inter-State disputes, arising within his 
Predicion but did not interfere in the internal administration of any of the 

tates. 

On its separation from Hsen Wi, Kehsi Mansam was assessed at three thou- 
sand eight hundred rupees tribute, and this remained the 
assessment till the year 1228 B.E. (1866). In this year 
assistance in men, money, and arms was demanded from the Shan States by 
the Burmese Government to suppress the disturbances in Mandalay, which 
arose from the murder of the Ain-she-mrn in Mandalay by the Myingun 
Prince. Kehsi Mansam failed to furnish the quota demanded and as a punish- 
ment the tribute payable was increased to five thousand eight hundred 
rupees. The State seems to have remained at peace till 1232 B.E. (1870), 
when it quarrelled with Kéng Lin and villages were burnt and property 
carried off on both sides. : 

No event of importance after this is chronicled till the death of Hkun Yawt 
in 1243 B.E. (1881). He was succeeded by his son Hkun Yawt Seng, the 
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Poputation and In March 1891 the population of Kehsi Mansam was 
races. estimated at— 


Adults. Children. 
Males. .., aes 30% 25577 1,501 
Shans 2? Females ... os se 2,765 1,204 
Se 
Total aes 8,137 
Adults. Children. 
Males... Se ane 665 i 300 
Yang Lam .--} Females ... oh ses 794 280 
— 
Total eee * 2,039 


making a grand total of 10,176. 
The real proportion of Yang to Shan was, however, probably very much 
aes greater thanthis. The offspring of marriages between the 
oe a two races almost invariably consider themselves and are 
looked upon as Shan. If a Shan marries a Yang wife, she frequently adopts 
the Shan dress and is looked upon as a Shan, while the converse may be said 
nevertohappen. Long residence in a Shan village also appears to frequently 
convert a Yang into a Shan, so far as he himself and his neighbours are con- 
cerned. 

The number of people to the household seems to be less among the Yang 
than amongst the Shans in this State, the proportion being apparently 4°36 as 
compared with 5°37. At the time of the enumeration (1891) there were 1,984 
houses in the State, and the population was about 33°92 to the square mile. 

The State now (1897) contains 4,403 houses with an estimated population 
of 22,587. 

Kebsi Mansain State consists chiefly of open, rolling country. Around 
N the wying and to the east of it are regular downs, almost 
atural features. : . 

treeless, except where there are péngyt kyaungs, or vil- 
lages, or on the former sites of these. Kéng Liin State and Man San (an 
outlying district of Méng Nawng) are geographically in Kehsi Mansam 
oy: East of the Nam Pang and extending to the borders of West 
Mang Lon and Méng Hsu are the circles of Nawng Ep and Long Ka. 
These have the same general undulating character as the country to the 
west, but are more hilly and are, except where cleared for 4a? cultivation, 
covered with scrub jungle. In the north and west of the State towards the 
borders of Méng Tung and Méng Kiing, the downs become low hills with 
plains between them, and most of the wet cultivation is carried on in this 
part of the State. These hills have not been touched by Aa? cultivators and 
are well wooded. Pines and oaks are the principal trees, and the latter grow 
to a larger size than is usual farther south. , The State is well watered, but 
the streams are not of any considerable size. The Nam Héng, which flows 
northwards from the wymg, and for part of its course forms the boundary 
with Méng Tung, is the principal river. The Nam Pang forms the boundary 
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List of larger villages, &c., in the State of Kehst Mansam. 


Number | Number 
Name of circle or of villages} of houses 


village. inthe | inthe Remarks, 
circles. village. 
Myoma os ae 106 | Shan-Burman Myoma. 
Sin-gye-bén villages... a 
Maw Nang cs 28 | Shan village. 
Hwe Wa ao 27 ditto. ° 
Nawng Yawn aes 30 ditto. 
Wan San ... ove 30 | Yanglam village. 
Mak Man ... oa 32 ditto. 
Nawng Naga oe 43 | Shan village. 
Wanhpi Taungsii aes 50 ditto, 
Wanhpi Myauksu oes 3o ditto, 
Wan Péng ... eee 30 ditto. 
Na Kun... oes 29 ditto. 
Nam Kit _... eee 29 ditto. 
Pang Nang... ave 37 ditto. 
Hwe Mawng . 26 ditto. 
Pang Kawng Mu 26 ditto. 


Wan Chem East circle... 
Kong Kaw ask 
Ming Lang 


“26 | Shan village. 
bea Adjoining the territory of 
Mong King. 


Mong Lang ywama ... 32 | Shan village. 


Wan Long eee 36 ditto. 

Kin Htun circle ase dey Adjoining the territory of 
A-lé-let (South Hsen Wi). 

Na Pang ... see 26 | Yanglam village. 

Wan Maii es 26 | Shan village. 

Ta Up ar ene 32 +=| Yanglam village. 

Nawng Hpai aes 32 ditto. 

Hkawk Sang circle as Adjoining the territories of 

éng Hawng and Kéng 

Lin. 

Nam Hu Kawk asi go | Shan-Yanglam village. 

Hwe H6... Re 38 ditto. 

Pang Wo ... oe 33 +| Yanglam village. 

Kong Lang... 44 | Shan-Yanglam village. 

Loi Yawng ... 44 ditto. 

Pang Hai 66 ditto. 

Nawng Ap circle sie Adjoining the territories of 


Kéngliin, Méng Hsu and 
Méng Kawing. 


Nawng Ap ywama 48 | Shan-Yanglam village. 


Hat Long am 43 ditto. 

La Pawng ... oe 30 «| Yanglam village. 

Nawng oP ay ies om : 

Pang Kawng Mu 36 | Shan-Yanglam village. 

Loi oo _ vs 27 Yanglam village. 

Wan Wap circle eee asa Adjoining the territories of 
A-lé-let (South Hsen Wi) 
and Kéng Lin. 

Wan Hun .-.. oes 28 | Shan-Yanglam village. 

Nam Kai Hpék oes 51 ditto. 

Wan Mai circle “cs Adjoining the territories of 


A-lélet (South Hsen Wi) 
and Hsi Paw. 
Wan Mai ywama eve oF 34 | Shan village. 
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Nang Awn, to administer the State together, each with an equal voice in the 
management, met with no better success. The council of three, after two 
months’ quarrelling, was broken up, and each member made war on the other 
two with the object of driving them from the State and obtaining sole autho- 
rity. 

In 1236 B.E. (1874), Sao Hkun Long, the eldest son of Sao Hkun Mwe, 
was appointed and ruled the State for four years until 1878, when the Mong 
Nai Sawdwa reverted tothe system of Myodks and appointed a man, Maung 
Pe. He, however, had no better fortune than his predecessors. He was 
resisted by the Kéng Hkam people and left after six months. Several other 
nominations were made by the Méng Nai Sawdwa, but none of his appoint- 
ments lasted more than a few months, and fighting seems to have been con- 
tinuous. In 1241 B.E. (1879) Hkun Leng, the recently deceased Sewbwa of 
Méng Pan, younger brother of the then Sawdwa of that State, was appoint- 
ed Myoék. It is said that he owed his appointment to diligent bribery of 
the Méng Nai Bo-hmu, the Chief Burmese officer in Mong Nai. His intru- 
sion was especially resented by the people of Kéng Hkam, and they were al- 
most united in resisting him under a Saya Nantiya and other leaders. For 
the two years and six months during which Hkun Leng nominally adminis- 
tered the State, desultory fighting seems to have been continuous. Villages 
were burnt and cattle carried off, and all respectable people lost heart and fled 
to other States. 

At last, in Tabaung 1244 B.E. (February 1882), the present Chief, Sao 
Naw Siing, son of the Myoza of Sao Hkun Mwe, was appointed Myoza by 
Royal order of King Thibaw. There was not a single house in the capital on 
his accession and but few in the whole State. People, however, soon began 
to return, as the appointment of a Myoza from the old ruling family seemed 
to promise more prosperous times. 

Unhappily for Kéng Hkam, however, a few months later came the rebellion 

The Méng Nai of the Mong Nai Sawhwa against the Burmese Govern- 
Sawbwa’s rebellion. ment. When the Royal troops came up the Sawbwa fled 

by way of the outlying districts of Méng Nai, which 
adjoin Kéng Hkam. The avenging Burmese army pursued the Sawdwa to 
the Nam Pang, and for three months the opposing forces faced each other 
along the river, which the Burmese were at first not able to cross. Their 
line extended fram Hsai Hkao to Na Hsai Long, and all this portion of 
Kéng Hkam suffered from their exactions. The Méng Nai Sawéwa at last 
retreated to Kéngtiing, and his partisans and those of the Méng Nawng 
Myoza broke up and, for the most part, sought refuge beyond the Salween. 
The Burmese commander was not prepared to march on Kéngting and 
withdrew his men to Mong Nai. 

The State remained in comparative quiet until 1247 B.E. (1885), when it 
again became the battlefield between the Mong Nai Sawdwa, Hkun Kyi, who 
returned with troops from Kéngting, and Twet Ngalu, the ex-monk, who 
had been appointed Sawbwa of Kéng Tawng and administrator of Mong Nai 
by King Thibaw. Nga Lu was defeated and driven north and the Mong 
Nai Sawbwa Hkun Kyi recovered his State. 


In the following year British troops came to the Shan States and the 
aes . various Chiefs made their submission to Government. 
Pohl he annex- Since then Kéng Hkam has been at peace and a consider- 
’ able number of old inhabitants have returned. The State, 
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finest in the Shan States. Below the wying is a fall of about thirty feet, and 
from here to the mouth of the river, a distance of about four miles, the course 
of the river is much broken by jagged rocks, which here and there convert 
the channel into an exaggerated nutmeg grater. Navigation is quite hope- 
less, and indeed the boats used at the ferries on the river cannot go more 
than a few hundred yards anywhere without meeting rapids or cascades 
which bar further progress. 


There are many other river8 in the State, mostly tributaries of the Nam 
Pang. The principal are the Nam Kawng and the Nam Loi, but every 
circle that slopes towards the Nam Pang is well watered by larger or smaller 
streams. 

On the Kéng Tawng border the principal hills arethe Loi Wing Kém and 
Loi Hén. To the west the Loi Hang Hé is the most notable, the Loi Na 
Kak to the north, and to the east the Loi Hkam. 


The island where the Myoza established his temporary capital had only 
thirty houses in 1891. He has now returned to the old wyz#g, which is still 
a rather straggling village of 83 houses, but there is abundance of room for a 
thriving capital. 

With the exception of Hsai Hkao in the north-west of the State and Ta 
Hsai on the Salween, which contain 103 and 54 houses respectively, the vil- 
lages are for the most part mere hamlets. 


Kéng Hkam was formerly a great rice-producing State and rice is still the 
principal crop. Owing to want of population, however, 
the greater extent of the fine paddy plain along the banks 
of the Nam Pang is now lying waste. The rapid current of the river was, 
and to a small extent still is, made use of by the people to turn water wheels 
for irrigation, and by this means and through the numerous tributaries of the 
Nam Pang, a plentiful supply of water for irrigation is always available. 
The soil is, as arule, very fertile, thirty, forty, and fifty baskcts being obtained 
for every basket of seed grain. In some places, however, it is light and 
sandy, and the yield does not exceed twentyfold. 


There are large numbers of cocoanut and areca palms in the valley of the 
Nam Pang and onits islands. Betel-vines are also cultivated, and orange, lime, 
and custard-apple trees flourish. In the circles of the State, towards the 
Kéng Tawng border, a good deal of sugarcane is grown. This is crushed 
in mills worked by water-power and sold in the local bazaars as kyantaga, 
crude sugar cakes, or toffy. The price varies from ten to twenty rupees the 
hundred viss. Shan paper is also made in several circles. mg (bastard 
teak), ##-gyin, and a small quantity of lac and ¢A¢és¢ (wood oil) are found in 
the hills. Teak is found near the Salween, but the extraction is insigniti- 
cant. 

Kéng Hkam has as yet practically no traders and all its produce is sold 
locally to traders from other States. A good deal of the Shan paper is 
bought by Hui-Hui (Panthé) caravans and taken to Mandalay for sale. 

Before the assessment of the Shan States to ‘hatha meda, the Chief of Kéng 

Revenue in Bur- Hkam sent to Mandalay as tribute two ponies, two and- 
mese times and a-half rupees weight of gold, and a roll of satin. These 
now. were sent in Thadtnu-gyut (about October). In 7agu 
(about the beginning of April) half this value was sent. The Myoza might 
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be required to present them in person and to kadaw, render homage, at both 
seasons, but usually a representative was sent. Return presents were made 
by the Burmese King, consisting of cloves, nutmegs, a bottle of attar of roses, 
some na‘tha (sandal-wood) and a roll of muslin or silk for turbans. When 
thathameda was first demanded from the Shan States, Kéng Hkam was as- 
sessed at three thousand rupees. Only seven hundred was paid in 1888, and 
in 1889 fifteen hundred rupees ; the latter sum has been paid yearly since. 
For the period 1898—1902 the tribute has been fixed at Rs. 1,500 annually. 


Bazaars in the State of Keng Hkam. 


Nam K6k. Na Hkak. 
Kat Wying, or capital. Wan Kat Hpai. 
Hsai Hkao. 


List of revenue divisions in the State of Kéng Hkam. 


Number | Number 
No Name of Aengship. of of 


Revenue 
collections. 


Serial 
villages. | houses. 


Rs a P, 
1 |Nam Hkam ees see 4 36 191 0 O 
2 |{TaHsai... -_ ous 2 5 a1l 4 oO 
3 | Man Hpit ... ooo on 4 28 153 8 o 
4 | Man Hpai ... wee ase 10 74 390 4 o 
5 |NaHkak ... a oe 4 48 181 8 o 
6 |TaLong ... ss coe 3 28 92 10 o 
7 |N4 Tawng .., ose a8 2 32 60 10 0 
8 | Nam Kawng eos 2 19 126 0 o 
g | Hod Ping ... ose 4 45 181 8 o 
to | Wan Kang... 4 35 174 8 o 
ist | Ho Loi oe 2 15 87 10 o 
12 | Nam Pang... 2 24 174.000 
13 | Kun Pu : 5 40 267 4 0 
14 |N&UHsai_... sas aie 6 53 257 12 oO 
15 |N&aHka ... ss vee 1 22 137 0 o 
16 | Pang Hak ... a Sem 4 24 69 14 0 
17 | Hsai Man ... 1 To 24 4 0 
18 | Ta-Hkam ... 3 40 97 4 0 
1g | Na Hsan 2 34 55 0 0 
20 |NaYang ... 3 41 120 0 0 
21 | Hsai Hkau... 12 103 237 8 o 
22 | Hé Hti 2 19 26 0 o 
23 | Na Pin I 22 44 00 
24 |Na Mawn ... ooo toe 2 19 22.0 0 
25 | Myédwin Sin-gye-bén ... ae 16 240 | eases 
Total Ss 101 1,056 3.382 4.0 


KENG HKAM.—(I) Latitude 21° 25’, longitude 100° 30’ ; (I) latitude 
21° 5’, longitude 98° 30’. 

There are two places of this name—(I) on the Nam Lwiat the corner where 
the States of Kéngtiing, Kéng Hiing, and Mong Hsing (Kéng Cheng) join, and 
(II) on the Nam Pang, south-west of the Kaw ferry over the Salwcen, 

46 
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(I) This town is the capital of a small state subordinate to Ming Yawng, one 
of the districts of Kéngting. It is, however, isolated, being surrounded by 
Kéng Hing and Méng Hsing territory. The town contains twenty or thirty 
houses. 


(II) The capital of the Cis-Salween State of the same name. The town is 
situated on the right bank of the Nam Pang. It consists of one street run- 
ning back from the river, and contained sixty houses in 1894, all very small 
and badly built. There are three or four little shops which sell rice, vegeta- 
bles, betel, tobacco, &c. Supplies could be obtained in small quantities. A 
great deal of Shan paper is made in this State. 


There is a village called Wan Ta on the left bank of the Nam Pung, 
and the ferrymen live both in this village and in the town. The river 
is here 450 yards wide, shallow in places, and deepin others. Its bedis sandy 
with occasional large rocks. There is an island just above the ferry, and a 
rapid 500 or 600 yards higher up, but at the ferry the current is not very 
swift. There was one raft holding five mules and ten men, or thirty men ; 
and one boat holding eight men. Besides these there were five or six dug- 
outs, of which other rafts might be made. ‘There are good camping-grounds 
on either bank. 

KENG HKANG.—A district and village of the Southern Shan State of 
Kéngting. 

The district lies on both banks of the Nam Lwe, between the towns of 
Méng Yu and Méng Wa, and is bounded on the north by the Méng Léng 
Panna of Kéng Hang. 


Kéng Hkang and Méng Wa formed part of the old State of Méng Yawng, 
and, when this State passed to Kéngtang, Kéng Hkang went with it. Kéng 
Cheng, however, got Méng Wa, and Kéng Hkang was cut off from Mong 
Yawng by a belt of Cis-Mtkhong Kéng Cheng territory. It neverthless re- 
mained dependent on Méng Yawng (and consequently tributary to Kéng- 
ting) as before. There is a paddy plain of some 300 acres irrigated from the 
Nam Nap, and all under cultivation. The main village is on the north bank 
of the Nam Lwe and has twenty-one houses and a monastcry. ‘There are four 
other J.ii villages, and the total Shan population is perhaps 600 souls. 


With the exception of the lower valley of the Nam Nap, the whole district 
is a maze of hills, those south of the Nam Lwe being spurs of the Loi Pang 
Nao range and those to the north of that river the southern watershed of the 
range which here divides Kéngtang territory from the XII Panna. These 
hills arc inhabited by several hill tribes, of which the principal are Tai Loi. 
Tai Loi villages are often large and the people industrious and well-off. 

Kéng Hkang is connected by roads with Méng Wa and Méng Yu (Kéng- 
tang State) and with Méng Long in the Hsip Hsawng Panna. 

KENG HKAWNG.—A village in the north-west of the Southern Shan 
State of Kéngting. 


The village is eight miles south of Méng Hkak and about the same dis- 
tance from the Nam Lwe, and is a stage on one of the roads from Ming Hkak 
to Méng Ping. It lies in a pretty valley watered by the Nam Hkak stream. 
The spurs of the hills descending to the valley are covered with pine and oak 
trees. Two hamlets make up the village—W<4n Tai (twenty-two houses) and 
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though geographically within Kéng Lap limits, are for revenue and adminis- 
trative purposes at present (1897) under an official who resides at Mong Lin. 

The principal ferry across the Mékhong in Kéngting territory is at Kéng 

A Caravans from Kéngting town and elsewhere to 
the west use this route in preference to the northern 
road vid Méng Yawng, by which the Mékhong is crossed at Wan Law. 
Both are of equal length, and the Kéng Lap route is much the less toilsome. 
The Mékhong,is here about too yards broad in the dry weather, with a 
slight current. The crossing is easy. From Kéngting to Kéng Lap is 102 
miles—vid Méng Lin and Méng Hpayak. Thence to Méng Hsing (French 
territory) is fifty-two miles. A road also runs from Kéng Lap to Ming 
Yawng (vt¢@ Hsop Yawng), a distance of thirty-two miles, and to the villages 
of Kéng Hkam, Mong Hpan, and Lawn Hsai on the Mékhong. 


A considerable portion of the salt consumed in Kéngtiing State comes from 

Salt the wells of Baw Hé and Baw Léng (in the eastern Panna 

° of Kéng Hing). Kéng Lap is a depot for this salt. It is 

brought here by traders from Mong Hpong, Ming La (XII Panna), and Ming 

Hsing, who usually buy betel-nuts to take back with them. A certain quan- 

tity is also rafted down the Mékhong to Kéng Lap from Ho Twi near the 

mouth of the Nam Hpeng. The smaller caravans from Kéngting town and 

elsswhere ordinarily buy the salt at Kéng Lap, while larger parties go the 
whole way to the salt wells for it. 


Kéng Lap was formerly a district of Kéng Chéng, and at that time com- 
prised a wide stretch of country east of the Mékhong. 


In the last century Kéng Lap (or at least its Cis-Mtkhong portion) was a 
territory of the old State of Chieng Sen. After the des- 
truction of that State the district reniained without Shan 
inhabitants for many years. It is said to have been re-settled about the year 
1861. Its boundary on this side was rather indeterminate. By one account 
it reached as far as the Nam Lawng, the principal tributary of the Nam Ma. 


On the succession to Kéngtiing in 1881 of Sawdzwa Kawng Tai (who was 
up tothat date Myoza of Kéng Chéng), Kéng Lap (both 
Cis and Trans-Mékhong) passed to Kéngtiing. Sao Hsiri, 
the present Myoz1 of Méng Hsing, succeeded Sao Kawng Tai as Chief of 
Kéng Chéng, then a sub-State of Kéngting. Kéng Chéng continued to be 
subordinate to Kéngting until the death of Sao Kawng Tai in 1885. The 
successor of this Chief was his son Sau Hkam Hpu (a minor) and shortly after 
his succession to the Sawdwaship of Kéngting, Sao Hsiri of Keng Chéng 
broke off his feudatory relations with the larger State. The Trans-Mék- 
hong portion of Kéng Lap was attacked by Kéng Chéng levies, the villages 
burnt, and the territory annexed to Méng Hsing. 


Sao Hsiri was, however, not strong enough to cross the river, and the Kéng 
Lap district, as at present limited, remained tributary to Kéngting. The 
situation for the next few years was thus described in 1891 :-— 


“The (Kéng Cheng) Myoza annually summons the headman and his elders 
to come and kadaw at Ming Hsing. They take no notice of the summons, 
and a few weeks afterwards the Kéngting Sawdwa responds with an order 
to the Kéng Chéng Chief to acknowledge the head of the house and present 
the customary offerings.” 


Communications. 


Early history. 


and recent. 
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Revenue divisions, List of revenue divistons in Keng Lin, 
Serial Pane Number of/Number of} Revenue 
No. Name of Htomongship. ‘ villages. | houses. | collection. 
| Re. 
1 | Town and suburbs ... sis ese 12 173 308 
2 ;Man Wa oe, we ise 17 157 357 
3 | Na Lik sae eos a 12 217 966 
4 |Hpak Nam os tee iss 11 119 378 
5 | Man Mau Ses sn sas 4 61 217 
6 | Man Mot ove Sea ete 5 43 175 
Total oe 61 770 2,401 
Serial Number of | Number of 
No Name of circle or village. villages in | houses in the 
oO the circle. village. 
1 | Kéng Liin Myoma ou tes 45 


KENG TAWNG (Burmese, Kyaing-taung).—A sub-State of the State of 
Mong Nai inthe Eastern Division of the Southern Shan 
States. It is bounded on the north by Kéng Hkam and 
Méng Nawng; on the east the Salween interposes between it and Kéngtang ; 
on.the south it is bounded by Méng Pan and Mawk Mai; and on the west 
by Méng Nai State proper. 

Kéng Tawng suffered perhaps even more than Mong Nai in the disturban- 
ces which immediately preceded the Annexation, owing to the repeated re- 
appearances and expulsions of Twet Nga Lu. Details will be found under the 
head of Ming Nai. 


The paddy-land of Kéng Tawng is very fertile, and it is essentially a paddy- 
Population 4 growing State. It was, however, so ravaged and depopu- 
inductrics. lated ‘that even so recently as 18go the inhabitants had to 
buy supplies of rice from Mong Pan and Kéng Hkam. The 
population was then estimated at 2,570, with 826 acres of cultivation. More 
recent details are not available, but both population and area under crops have 
undoubtedly increased very greatly, and the numerous old irrigation channels 
are being gradually repaired and cleared of jungle. 


Oranges were formerly grown in considerable quantities, but the groves 
were choked up with bush and are only now being gradually cleared again. 
A certain amount of Shan paper is made in the circle, and the raw material 
(Asn #-l¢= mulberry bark) is also exported, as well as a little ¢4¢¢-st, wood-oil, 
and similar minor forest produce. 


There are considerable tracts of teak forest in the Kéng Tawng sub-State. 
These have hitherto been worked by the Sawdwa under 
lease from Government, but this lease will expire on the 
last day of December 1899 and Gove.nment will then work the forests by 
direct agency, using the Saw4zas as contractors. ‘The forests of Kéng Tawng 


Boundaries. 


Forests. 
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Sawbwas were accustomed to work their forests just when and how the 
pleased, and it is therefore not unnatural that they should have come to look 
upon them as their personal property to be exploited to their own direct 
profit, just as a cultivator would regard his fields and orchards. 

In the interests of posterity the British Government has now claimed all 
proprietary right to the forests and mineral wealth of the Shan States. The 
legal claim of a Sawdwa and his subjects to the forest in his State is now 
simply one of user, consisting in the present case of a right to remove forest 
produce, including dry teak, which they may require for their own personal 
use, but not for sale or export. 

The right of leasing the forests has also been reserved by the British Gov- 
ernment, although such Sawdwas as have obtained permission of the local 
Government to work their forests continue to employ contractors on five or 
ten-year engagements, which are practically indistinguishable from short 
termed leases. 

The Sawdwas of the Southern Shan States are generally ina state of 
pronounced impecuniosity. After the disturbances of four years ago, a very 
large part of the population fled across the Salween and elsewhere, and vil- 
Pies and cultivations are now destitute of inhabitants and overgrown with 
jungle. 

This depopulation of the country, coupled with the destitution caused by 
the ravages of civil-war, naturally affected very heavily the financial position 
of the Sawéwas. They had nothing left them but their forests, and it was 
therefore to their forests that they looked for recoupment of their treasuries. 


With the utter improvidence and want of foresight which characterises 
Burmans and Shans alike, the first thing which the Sawdwas generally did 
was to get a hammer made and registered in Moulmein, and then to borrow 
all the money they could get advanced on the mortgage of the hammer-mark, 
which was generally the name of the State. 

On security nearly as good as the Bank of England the money-lender 
charges the trifling rate of interest of 36 per cent. per annum, so that the 
Sawéwa, who, having got perhaps a quarter of a lakh, is content to sit still 
and do nothing for a year or two, suddenly finds himself involved in debt 
beyond all hope of recovery. 


C) 
Number | Number 
= Name of hengships. of of mavens collec- 
: villages. | houses. sea 
Pe 7 ED) (sine Re SES ee OS See, ere Ey En 
Rs. aA P. 

I ee picks ze 107 33 : o 
a am Lin... 2 1 ° 
3 | Nawng Hkam Awn See 2 44 00 
4 |Nam Awn oy ose 2 4 17 0 © 
5 | Paha Nam Tawng 4 20 61 0 Oo 
6 | Tun Hing 8 73 334 0 oO 
7 | Kun Long 8 65 272 0 oO 
8 | Ta Pin ea 5 47 202 0 Oo 
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Ee) 
Zz Number | Number 
I Name of hengships. of of Reeens collec- 
3 : ion. 
villages. | houses. 
2) _ 
Rs. a. P. 
Brought forward 46 360 1,695 © 0 
9 | Ta Kun 8 46 | 202 0 O 
10 | Ta Lawt 7 35 96 0 oO 
ti | Ta Paw 5 36 114 0 0 
12 |NaHkai . Mu 54 0 193 0 O 
13. | Na Wng Hi 2 10 26 0 0 
14 | Loi Hpwi .. 3 18 “99 0 0 
15 | Me Ng Kyaw 9 51 246 0 Oo 
16 | Hd Nawng lo $2 220 0 oO 
17. | Hang Na ae ae 5 22 Jo 0 O 
18 | Hko Ut Le Ywa $35 Bi 25 128 404 0 0 
19 | Kong Kéng ei als 3 15 44 0.0 
20 | Hai Kwe ... a es 13 136 748 0 Oo 
21 | WanSit ... ses sea 23 209 1,091 0 O 
22 | Nawng Hpa oe oes 3 7 35 0 0 
23 | Pa Lai vet due tes 3 16 61 0 0 
24 | Loi Hkaw Pang Kyawng eee 8 44 246 0 0 
25 | Nawng Taw Ges aa 4 17 52 0 0 
26 | Nasan Namun 2 6 35 0 0 
27. | Mak Lang wa a 3 14 61 0 Oo 
28 | Nam Na Awn ive oe 2 16 79 0 0 
29 |Nam 1iNam Hpat ... ; 4 40 184 0 oO 
30 | Mydma-Sin-gye-bén 17 185 695 0 oO 
Totai wis 216 1,517 6,676 0 o 
Mong Nai State wes ess 623 6,374 27,463 0 0o 
Keng Tawng State __... ae 216 1,517 6,676 o o 
Gran Totau sé 839 7,891 34139 9 0 


KENGTUNG.—The chief Trans-Salween Shan State in the Southern Shan 

Present ‘bound: States charge. Kéngting State has an area of rather over 

Sites andaves, 12,000 square miles. On the north it is bounded by Mang 

Liin, Méng Lem, and the Hsip Sawng Panna; on the east 

by the Mékhong; on the south by Siam; on the west (generally) by the 

Salween. Roughly speaking the State comprises the tract contained between 

the Salween and Mékhong rivers between latitude 20° 30’ and 22° (north). 

The extreme eastern point lies within longitude tor® 15’ and the extreme 

western within 98° 30’ (east). 

Beginning at the south-western extremity, on the Salween, the following 
are the boundaries in greater detail :— 

South—The Nam Hsim river from its mouth to the junction of the 

Hwe Nawng Leng stream. This separates Kéngtiing (Méng 

Pu district):from the Méng Kang district of Méng Nai and the 

Mong Tung district of Méng Pan. Thence the water-parting 

between the Mé Pang and Hwe Nawng Leng. Thence (south- 

wards) the water-parting between the western tributaries of 

the Nam Kék (Mé K&k) and the eastern tributaries of the Mé 
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Tung to a point in the range somewhat north of Loi Pa Hun 
Pap. Thence the crest marking the northern watershed of the 
Mé Fang to the Mé K&k at a point two miles above Ta Tawn. 
The Méng Tung and Méng Hang districts of Méng Pan and 
the Siamese district of Muang Fang lie west and south (re- 
spectively) of this line. The boundary then crosses the Mé Kék 
and follows northwards the range marking the eastern water- 
shed of that river to the Loi Tum hill. Thence due east to 
Loi Taw Hkan, the range marking the southern watershed of 
the Mé Sai (Nam Hsai). Thence the same range northerly to 
where it strikes the M@ Sai at Ta Hki Lek. From this point 


_ the Mé Sai is the boundary to its junction with the Mé Huok 
’ (Nam H6k) and thence the Mé Huok river to the Mékhong. 


’ East-—From the mouth of the Mé Huok to the mouth of the Nam 


Nga, where the river leaves Chinese territory, the Mékhong is 
the eastern boundary. : 


Nortk.—This boundary has not yet been laid down by the British 


and Chinese Governments. The line locally recognized is 
roughly as follows (from east to west). The Nam Nga toa 
point some ten miles from its mouth, where a small stream 
called the Hwe Liik joins it. Thence, south-westerly and 
westerly, the range marking the northern watershed of the Nam 
Lwe to the Nam Kye (or Sé), a small stream which flows into 
the Nam Lam some ten miles above the junction of this river 
with the Nam Lwe. From here on to near Kéng Law, at the 
mouth of the Nam Ma, the Nam Lam is the boundary. At 
Kéng Law, Hsip Sawng Panna territory crosses to the south 
of the Nam Lam and includes a small plain bounded by low 
hills known as the Loi La Tip, which are here taken as the 
frontier line. Returning to the Nam Lam this river is followed 
to a hill knownas the Loi Hsim Mong, where Kéngtiing, Hsip 
Sawng Panna, and Mong Lem territories meet. Thence a 
range of hills running westerly to the Nam Hka, of which the 
principal points are the Loi Hin Taw Hpa and Loi Ang 
Lawng. In this region the water-parting of the Mékhong and 
Salween systems is crossed, but a series of spurs carries the 
line on to Loi Ang Lawng, and thence down the Nam Y6n to the 
Nam Hka. Méng Lem, Mang Liin, and Kéngtang territories 
meet on the Nam Hka. Thence to the Salween the Nam Hka 
is the boundary, separating Kéngting State from Mang Liin. 


West.—From the mouth of the Nam Hka the Salween river is the 


boundary to a point some miles north of Ta Kaw. Here a 
portion of the Hsen Yawt district of Kéngtiing crosses the 
river and extends to the crest of the riverine range on the 
west. Returning to the Salween, the boundary follows the 
river to the mouth of the Nam Hsim. 


The southern boundary with Siam was surveyed and inspected by officers 


The delimitation. 


deputed for the purpose in 1891. From the information 
so obtained the general line was determined, and in 1893 


the boundary was demarcated by British and Siamese officers acting in 
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Subsequently (1892) the British Government relinquished its rights to Kéng 
Cheng in favour of Siam, subject to the proviso that the territory so granted 
should not be ceded to any other power. The Siamese complications with 
the French followed, which resulted in the forcing of the Menam river and 
the signature of the Franco-Siamese Convention and Treaty of October 1893. 
The British Government now reasserted its rights in Kéng Cheng as against 
the claim of the French Republic under the above Treaty. Finally by a 
Declaration, dated the 15th January 1896, the boundary between the posses- 
sions of the two countries was fixed at the Mékhong. The portion of Kéng 
Cheng west of that river remained British territory and was in May 1896 
incorporated with Kéngting State. 


The “thirty-two List of “ The thirty-two cities of the Hkén.” 
cities.” 


) Mong Lwe 
Ming Hkak 
Mong Ka 

) Méng Pawk 
Méng Hka 


) Mong Leng 
) Mong Tum 
) Mong Ka 

) Méng Hsim 
) Mong Pan 
) Mong Pi 


Méng Mi 


(17) Mong Ing 
(18) Méng Pu-awn 
( 


19) Mong Ping 


a 


(20) Méng Mang 
(21) Méng Léng 
(22) Mong Set 

(23) Méng Him 
(24) Mong Tang 
(25) Méng Mai 


(26) Méng Pak 
(27) Mong Yoi 
(28) Méng Hkawn 


In the north of the State towards the border 
of XII Panna. 

Adjoins (1) to the south. 

Adjoins (2). 

West of (3). 

Adjoins (4). 

North-west of the State, adjoining the Nam 
Hka river. 

Adjoins Méng Hsim (to). 

Adjoins Méng Hsim (to) to the south. 

Adjoins Méng Hsim (to). 

West of the capital on the Nam Hsim. 

Adjoins Méng Hsim (to) to the south. 

Directly west of the range bounding Kéng- 
tang valley on the west. 

Adjoins (12). 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

West of the capital, near the Nam Hsim 
river. 

Adjoins (16). 

West of the capital in the upper valley of 
the Nam Ping. 

West of the capital in the lower valley of 
the Nam Ping, a tributary of the Nam 
Hka. 


South of (18). 

Adjoins (20). 

Adjoins Méng Pu-long. 

Adjoins (16). 

Adjoins (to). — 

Immediately west of and close to the capital 
town. 

South of the capital town. 

Adjoins (26). 

District of the upper valley of the Nam 
Hkén, ten miles south of the capital town. 


»> 
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elevation of the riverine range is from four thousand to five thousand feet, but 
some peaks rise to six thousand feet and over. 

(2) The range bounding the western watershed of the Nam Ping.—In its 
northern portion this is fairly continuous. The elevation is from five thousand 
to six thousand feet. South of the headwaters of the Nam Ping, spurs are 
thrown out, but the main range may be traced as the limit of the western 
watershed of the Lower Nam Hsim, which here bends to the west. 

(3) The range separating the eastern watershed of tributaries of the Nam 
Hka from the western watershed of the Upper Nam Hsim.—This is a high 
and well marked range, some of the southern summits of which rise to six 
thousand five hundred feet. Below where the Nam Hsim cuts through, it 
loses its continuous character and breaks into spurs, some of which unite 
with the Salween-Mékhong water-parting range. 

(4) The range separating the watershed of the Salween from that of the 
Mékhong.—The highest point of this range is 7,536 feet, and it nowhere des- 
cends to much less than five thousand feet. In its southern extremity this 
range forms the boundary between Kéngtiing and the Méng Pan districts of 
Méng Tung and Mong Hang. It is well-marked throughout. 

(5) Between the upper Nam Lwe and its tributary the Nam Lam there is 
a range with peaks rising to five thousand and six thousand feet. 

(6) South of the last-named hills is the range bounding Kéngting valley 
to the east. This divides the drainage of the middle Nam Lwe from tribu- 
taries of the Nam Lin. Further south it unites by spurs with the Salween- 
Mékhong water-parting, and again to the east of this line can be traced in 
high hills, one peak of which is seven thousand seven hundred feet in height. 

(7) The range marking the eastern watershed of the upper Nam Kok (Mé 
K6k), greatest height six thousand two hundred feet-~What may be consi- 
dered as a branch of this range runs easterly and forms the southern watershed 
of the Nam Hsai (Mé Sai). The Kéngting-Siam boundary lies at the crest. 
of these hills. 

(8) The Loi Pang Nao range, north of Méng Yawng, separating tributaries 
of the Nam Lwe from streams flowing directly ,to the Mékhong.—In these 
hills is the highest peak in Kéngting territory, 8,392 feet. 

(9) The range running south-west from the Nam Nga, marking the‘water- 
shed of minor tributaries of the Mékhong.—The Nam Lwi cuts through this 
range, but below its mouth the hills continue at an average height of five 
thousand feet (one peak rises to six thousand feet). Here the Nam Yawng 
cuts through in a narrow gorge similar to that of the Nam Lwe. Continuing 
south of this river, they reach_a height of 5,265 feet above Kéng Lap. From 
this point the hills run irregularly in a south-westerly direction to the Nam 
Lin drainage. 

(10) The Mékhong riverine range.—This, like the former (of which it forms 
the lower spurs), is broken through by the larger rivers, but, as these run 
through mere gorges for the last few miles of their course, it may be taken 
as continuous. As in the case of the Salween, the roads descending to the 
Mékhong must ‘either cross the riparian range or follow one of the rivers 
which break through it. Except for a distance of a few miles in the Kéng 
Lap and Paliao districts, the hills rise abruptly from the bank, from the point 
where the Mékhong enters Kéngting territory to the southern limit of the 
State bordering the plain of Chi@ng Sen. 
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The following are the nearer relatives (surviving) of the Sawbwa :— 
Mother—Sao Nang Hsu Wanna. 
Step-mother—Sao Nang Wo. 


Half-sisters.—(1) Sao ae Wen Tip, married the Hsen Wi Hpa of 
Kéng Hung, but has divorced her husband. No children. (2) 
Sao Tip Hti La, married (@) the Myoza of Kéng Hkam, from 
whom she was divorced in 1893. Issue a son, Sao Hak, born 
1892. Married (4) the Hpaya of Méng Pu (Kéngting State) 
in 1897. No issue. (3) Sao Hkan Hkam, unmarried. 


Cousin.—Sao Yong Hkam, daughter of his father’s elder brother, the 
“Méng Mit” Sawdwa of Kéngting. 


Nephew.—Sao Hak, son of sister, Sao Tip Hti La, by the Myoza of 
Keng Hkam. 


Paradigm 6f Kenghing Chiefs from 1813 to 1897. 
Sao Maha Hkanan (1813 to 1858). 


- i 
Sao Maha Pawn. Sao = Sao Kawng Tai 
(1858 to 1876). [Known as the Ming (1881 to 1886). 
Mit Sawbwa.) 
(1876 to 1881). 


Sao Him Hpu Sao dawg 


(1886 to 1896). Kiao Intaleng 
(1897) and still reigns. 


Kéngting State has never been visited by an officer of the Geological de- 
G partment. The chief features of the country have already 
seology been alluded to. It seems probable that the hills are in 
great part of volcanic origin. The narrow, flat-bottomed, valleys which oc- 
cur with such curious regularity have the appearance of having been formed 
by the silt of rivers. That in which the capital town lies is the largest in the 
State, and was undoubtedly at one time a lake bed. The formation here is 
sandstone. Hot sulphur springs occur at two points in the valley, under the 
western hills, and about four miles south of the town, as well as in several 
other places throughout the State. Earthquake shocks are spoken of as hav- 
ing formerly occurred with sofne frequency, though it is now many years 
since one has been felt. One of exceptional violence, which destroyed the 
old city and many monasteries and pagodas, and caused considerable loss of 
life, is said by tradition to have taken place in the year 1022 B.E. (Circa 1660 
A.D.). Perhaps the existing hot springs indicate a period following on one 
of volcanic activity. 
So far as is known no minerals are extracted in the State. The iron used 
: is imported from China, from the Western Shan State of 
Minerals. Lai Hka, and in small quantities from Chieng Mai. Gold 
is found in many of the rivers and streams, and is collected with some regu- 
larity. The gross yield, however, seems inconsiderable, for gold-leaf is ey 
brought to the State by Chinese caravans. Silver and lead are also imported. 
At one time it was thought that rubies existed near Méng Nyen in the north 
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two stream valleys in the adjoining district of Méng Hsat, that teak is 
worked for trading purposes In the season of 1896 certain logs were fel- 
led and stamped with a private property mark in the strip of forest in Méng 
Hsat. The owner of this timber has been allowed up to the 31st’ Decem- 
ber 1898 to work it out; after this date all teak either standing or lying fel- 
led becomes the exclusive property of Government, and it will be worked 
by the Sawdwa as Government contractor under coniitions similar to those 
in force in Mong Pu. 

It is estimated that there is enough dead and girdled timber in the forests 
(Méng Pu-Méng Hsit) to employ a reasonable number of foresters and 
elephants for three years. At the expiry of this period, however, it is by 
no means certain that the state of the forests will admit of further girdling. 
Timber has been so wastefully felled in the past that but few full-sized trees 
now remain. Should further girdling not be possible, only the trees which 
die annually will be available for export when the present stock of dry 
timber has been extracted. 

In the Mékhong drainage teak is found chiefly in the districts lying to- 
wards the Siam border. There can be little doubt that at one time the forest 
of the Hawng Lik plain contained many trees. This has, however, been 
cleared for rice cultivation, and the quantity of teak has been much dimi- 
nished. Up till the present there has been no market for teak on the 
Mékhong and no attempt to preserve the timber. The forests have not yet 
been examined by a Forest Officer. At one place on the Nam Lwe (Méng 
Wak) there is said to be a little teak, but it cannot be extracted. 

The timbers mostly in use in Kéngtiing town and valley are (1) Cedrela 
toona known as mat yawm by the Shans. Two kinds 
are found, called respectively white and red toona. The 
red is preferred. It splits readily and planks made simply by axe and 
wedge are often seen. This cedar is used for all kinds of purposes for 
which planks are required. It also furnishes wood for dah sheathes. A 
third variety known as mat yawm htn is very plentiful in Kéngting 
valley, but its timber is little esteemed. Pine-wood, of which there is an 
abundance on the hills from 3,500 to 4,500 feet, is also much used for 
planks. For house-posts, chestnut (mat kaw) and tngytn (mat p20) are 
valued as the most lasting. To preserve these from the attacks of white- 
ants, the custom is to rest the posts on a stone or brick foundation, not to 
imbed it in the ground. 

The plain of Kéngting has been denuded of trees, and would look very 
bare were it not for the number of bamboos planted round the villages. 
The hills to the south have also lost much of their large timber by the year- 
ly clearings for cultivation. Except just in the vicinity of the capital, how- 
ever, the slopes are well enough wooded, though in many places only by 
the scrub jungle that has grown upin abandoned faunagyas. The south- 
ern portion of the valley seems to have been at one time mostly under oak. 
A good many large trees and much oak scrub is still found some seven 
miles or so from the town, on the undulating ground lying towards the Nam 
Lap. The wood is used only for fuel, for which purpose large quantities are 
cut and carted during the dry weather. Where the forest has not been 
cleared for cultivation, there is much fine timber on the higher hills. Pine 
prevails over large areas, but it is rarely seen over about 4,500 feet. At 
higher elevations the most noticeable trees are chestnut. 


Other timbers. 
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Month and date. |Maximum.} Minimum.|| Month and date. |Maximum.) Minimum. 
18th February... go 54 gist August eee 82 qo 
19th ” oes g! 48° ist September ... 86 1 
20th - eee 88 44 and ssa, <8 seo tos 
21st - ee 86 42 3rd lag see _ , 
22nd, es 85 4! 4th Ps se ass eas! 
23rd = vie 86 44 5th is és bee owe 
a4th + wi 87 40 6th a sae 8 Jo 
25th 0 te 84 50 7th $5 rer 8 73 
26th an a 85 52 8th 3 ae 88 72 
27th =, -_ 86 56 oth , ots 87 72 
28th + ean 86 50 Toth is wae go 69 
ist March ass 94 48 Lith a S66 89 1 
2nd ,, Ses 96 50 12th A eg 86 Jo 
grd_ i, ve 93 46 13th i saa go Jo 
4th , Se 93 47 14th ‘ ces ‘80 Jo 
Sth ,, sat 0 53 Isth ,, ose 80 70 
6th ,, Se 8 42 16th 95 sa 82 72 
April Pe 17th aoe 88 68 
May wes No record. 18th ses 88 68 
June -_ toth ‘i see g! qo 
ist July a 10! 74 2oth *o Se 87 70 
and ,, see 97 jo 21st és eae g! 69 
3rd ,, oe ae as 2and_,, ‘ee 88 68 
4th ” soe eve eee 2ard » eee 88 71 
sth . sae 85 72 24th see 86 Jo 
oth 5, on gt 73 25th ses 88 7o 

th 55 ee 86 71 26th si as 89 67 

th 4 oes _ soa 27th - eee 92 70 
oth ,, -_ 89 Jo 28th 0» eee 92 72 
toth ” eee ees oes 2th ” wee 93 71 
1th ,, és wee Pee 30th 3 aus 79 68 
rath ,, wae wee ee Ist October sie 84 68 
13th 5 ate 78 71 and, See 88 79 
14th ,, Pry 78 Jo grd_,, . 86 70 
15th ,, 80 70 4th - 84 7o 
16th _,, 81 jo 5th ee 86 72 
rth ,, a 83 Jo 6th ==, 88 72 
18th 4, . 92 70 7th oy, 84 73 
rgth 4» 93 73 8th, . 84 7a 
aoth ,, 86 72 gth - , 85 7o 
ast ,, ade roth s 86 7o 
gand ,, . mth ,, 86 72 
a3rd ,, ‘. ee 12th = . 80 69 
aq4th ,, abe see set 13th ‘ 83 70 
asth ,, se os si 4th, . 84 71 
26th ,, see vos coe 1sth ‘3 aes 
27th ,, . tee 16th ” . 
a8th ,, 17th » . . . 
agth ,, ves wth —,, ed 
goth ,, 84 74 roth gg . 
3ist oy 85 73 20th és 
1st August 85 73 21st sg 
and ,, 92 4 22nd + 
grd_ is, 83 jo 23rd _ . . 
4th =, 2 jo 24th 59 
sth 6 71 25th ys 
6th oy . 89 79 26th =, 84 69 
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Rainfall at Kéngting, Southern Shan States, during the yéar 1897. 


Date. 
26th March 
27th ,, a 
18th April eee 
2oth ,, ee 
2ist ,, 
26th ,, 
29th ,, 
goth ,, 
Sth May 
13th ,, 
14th ,, 
tsth ,, 
16th ,, 
17th 4 


22nd ,, 

25th ,, aoe 
26th ,, _ 
28th ,, see 
2oth ,, oes 
3st 4s 

rith June 

12th ,, 


roth ,, vas 
12th, oe 
13th to 16th July 
22nd July oes 
26th ,, on 
4th and 5th August 
8th August 
gth ,, one 
15th ,, eee 
17th 9 
18th ,, 
igth ,, 
2oh =, 
23rd yy 
27th yy 
2gth_ =, 
31st ” ee 
7th September ... 
1oth 3 ee. 
13th 9 
4th 
15th ” 
16th * 
19th 7 
24th 3 
29th e 
30th is 
7th October 
8th ,, 
toth yy . 
12th) men 


vee 


ee 


Inches. 


*56 
“Ig 
‘80 
‘02 
“42 
°37 
18 
‘75 
12 
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Rainfalk at Kéngtung, Southern Shan States, during the year 1897— 
2% continued. 
t Date. Inches. 


| t7th October... tee vee ae Por Ox). 
: 1th 4, aie see sei eau is °47 
ajrd_ sy, sae wos sie _ is "45 


24th ” eee eos oor ae ee eee 
25th =, ave eee ee oes tes °29 
26th =» ite ‘ae oo Se me Ses 
a7th og sae one one ove ses ve 
a8th ” eee eee tee ro vee 12 
agth ss, toe ose toe toe eee °2 
gecth =, oo eae te eee aaa eae 
gist» eee ese ea sed See 

1st November ... ace se see oes 


- " 
fo.) 

o 

ra 

. 

= 

H 

ww 

- 


17th i) see . oes . 49 
1 - ss ase . ° . - 
1gt ” ee . . ee oe 
2oth ” . ee oe vee 
aist ” . ace soe ary 
aand sy Pe . ig 
23rd ” ee oe . 
24th ” eee ose ae “3 
25th ” . oe a . ooo 
26th ” aes os eee 17 
27th ” . on o . 
28th ” . oe oo oe 
2gth ” oe tee ase _ Ses Pr 
30t ” eve eae coo oes eee 0. 
ist December ,.. ses ave tee . = 
2nd ” aes eee ove eos eee see 
grd ” _ ass eee se Sas toe 
4th ms Ses Ses eas wes Ge wee 
5th » see oss ava i se 

oe ry) eee aes eee . oe 

It io ed sis ae j as ee 
8th - see oT See be rf 

gth - Wee sts ses 7 
roth » ee aes oss 


rIth ” 

12th ” eee sas 

13th ” ant eee 

a ” eee vee ee vee tee 
5 ” ase oe eee eee tes , 

16th ” see eee ab one tos oe 

17th ” ane ase 15 
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in undoubtedly prevalent to some extent among the inhabitants and 
older residents in the valley also. This is proved by the number of 
cases of enlarged spleen and anemia among Shan patients who have 
come to hospital for something totally different. The reason why 
_fever is so prevalent here is not difficult to find, as most of the con- 
ditions necessary for its prevalence are present in the valley. It is 
surrounded on all sides by high hills which pour all their drainage 
into it. It has aloose porous soil impregnated with a considerable 
amount of vegetable matter, and, finally, great heat. All these condi- 
tions combined are potent factors in the production of malarial fever. 
Another possible factor is the stagnation of air which takes place in the 
valley during the rains. On account of its formation the beneficent 
effects of the diffusion of the malaria] miasma and its dilution with air 
are thus lost. 


‘The types of fever met with here are various, but they all have certain 
features in common, among the chief of them being (1) an almost uni- 
formly low temperature in most cases never going above 102°, (2) the 
extreme irregularity of its course and non-conformance with the types 
usually described, e.g., quotidian tertian, (3) the frequent blending of 
the intermittent and remittent types, the fever being intermittent at 
one time and remittent at another, (4) the rapid tendency towards ex- 
haustion and malarial cachexia, this latter condition supervening in 
some who have had little or no fever, mere residence in a malarious 
district being sufficient to produce the condition. 


“ Certain well-known peculiarities of intermittent fever, such as its irregu- 
lar onset either daily or at intervals of one or two days, are almost 
entirely absent in the type of fever met withhere. In most cases I have 
observed there has been no semblance of regularity, a patient being 
attacked daily for two or three days and then at varying intervals of 
two to six days. It is only in extremely rare cases that there has been 
any semblance of a regular type. 


“A malignant type of remittent fever is occasionally met with which has 
with few exceptions, proved fatal. The patient at the very outset of 
the disease is seized with a feeling of drowsiness which in about twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours Leen into complete unconsciousness with great 

hysical depression, and he remains in this state until death supervenes, 
in about four or five days from the onset of the attack, or if the fever 
leaves him he gradually recovers consciousness and goes through a 
period of slow convalescence. In several cases unconsciousness super- 
venes almost from the onset of the disease. 


“ Jaundice and bleeding from the nose are the complications met with in 
some cases ; the latter is of frequent occurrence and is probably due to 
the anemic condition of the patient. Continued attacks of fever have 
avery serious result, The patients get very bloodless and debilitated, 
and develope enormous spleens. They become unfit for any duty and 
if not removed from the locality ultimately die of some intermittent 
complaint. 

‘ Over the more severe type, quinine in small doses has scarcely any effect, 
nothing short of 40 to 50 grains daily being necessary to combat the 
disease, These large doses are easily tolerated. 
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various trees and stones on the hill. They remained here till the end of 
‘Lent, when they again started on their travels. After a time they came to 
the country of Alevi, which they called Kéng Hang because the sun shone 
brightly when they first saw it. Here they stayed fifteen days, when they 
again continued their journey and eventually arrived at the Sawm Hsak hill in 
Kéngting. On this hill they saw the mark of the staff which had been 
stuck into the ground and the writing left there by the forty-nine rahans. 


The place was still a lake, and one of the brothers taking his staff scrap- 
ed a small channel by which the water might flow out to the south. They 
then left, still travelling tothe south After much journeying and many 
adventures, in the course of which they reached the great ocean, they re- 
turned to the Sawm Hsak hill. Looking to see how the drainage of the 
lake was getting on, they found that very little water was escaping to the 
south. Two other of the brothers then tried what they could do, and made 
small channels tothe north. Their efforts, however, did not result in much. 
The remaining brother now turned his attention tothe matter. He took a 
grain of rice and planted it. It grew up through the water, and proved that 
the land was excellent and well able to support a large population. The 
brothers on this withdrew to hills in the neighbourhood, where they waited 
for seven years. They then descended to Sawm Hsiak, and found that the 
water had drained away to the north, and that the country was now dry 
land. They arranged for the small lake, cor swamp, of Nawng Tung anda 
few others to remain within the site of the future city, but otherwise caused 
all the water to flow off northwards. At the Hpa Yang hill (this hill is 
in the south-east corner of the town; there is a monastery on it, but the 
Hk6n have always avoided building houses there, because they think it un- 
lucky; refugees from west of the Salween lived there once for a short 
time, but soon removed, aud since then it has remained uninhabited) they 
met a female maga, who asked the meaning of all this change. They re- 
pore that the country was being prepared for inhabitants, who would 
ound a city and establish religion, and directed the maga to stay on here 
and be the guardian spirit of the place. Having seen that the country was 
now fit for inhabitants, they returned to their father the Hpa Wawng, and 

reported that they had discovered a district where he could found a State. 


The Hpa Wawng hereupon despatched 500 families under the leadership 
of one Kwan Lu to found the new State. They settled 
nee tai at a place, since called Nawng Lu after the name of their 
tion of the country. [eader. The rice they planted the first year grew toa 
prodigious size, but there was no grain in the ear. This 
happened again the second year, but still they persevered. But even after 
the third year they had not succeeded in getting any grain, and were 
threatened with starvation. The guardian spirit of the State (the naga) 
then came to them and said it was not intended that the State should be 
settled by Chinese, and they had better return to their houses, This they 
accordingly did. 
There was a gourd, and it ripened and fell to the ground. The seeds 
iv =<Onde: cor happened to fall into the tracks of the wild cattle, ele- 
the Wa pie °* phants, and rhinoceroses of the place. From these 
: gourd seeds sprang the Wa race (called Lawa in Kéng- 
ting asin many other parts). Mang Yoi was the first Chief of the Wa, and 
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It now happened that two rahans came to the country of Chiengmai, 

Vl.—Founding and they saw it was very fair and fertile. But the peo- 
of Chiengmai and ple were ignorant, and they had no leader. So the 
introduction of the yahans left and came to the country of Arawo. The 
religion. Chief of this country had a daughter called Nang Summa 
Tewi, who was married to the Sili Pomma Rasa (or the Upa Rasa). 
Directly the rakans saw her they said she was the woman to be Chief of 
Chiengmai. They invited her to accompany them there and, after getting 
them to promise that they would always adhere to, and support her, she 
consented. Nang Summa Tewi was with child at the time, and shortly after 
reaching Chiengmai she brought forth twin sons. Some time after this event 
she was sitting warming herself in the sun when a /ka (a hill man) came and 
snatched at her blanket. Frightened at this, she returned to her residence, 
where she caused a small enclosure to be built, so that she could sun her- 
self without being compelled to go abroad. Again the Wéa came and 
snatched at her blanket. Now much alarmed, she sent for a wise man and 
questioned him as to the meaning of this. He said it was nothing, and she 
was not to mind it. The same thing, however, happened a thirdtime. All 
the wise men were now consulted, and they agreed that a holy relic must 
be concealed somewhere inthe palace. Nothing else could account for 
the Hka’s conduct. The lady Summa Tewi invited search to be made,. 
saying that so far as she knew there was nothing of value in the place. 
The wise men replied that the relics were buried in the ground and were 
protected by a yaw, which is a kind of gateway over which a knife is 
suspended in such a manner as to fall and behead anyone entering. 
Some difficulty was experienced in getting anyone brave enough to dig for 
the relics, After atime, however, a man was found who knew all about 
yawns and how to circumvent them. He gave the people a jar of oint- 
ment with which they were to stick on his head should it be cut off by the 
suspended knife. He then began to dig, and shortly arrived at the first 
gate of the yawn. Here he was duly guillotined, but the people quickly 
put him to rights with the ointment. The same thing happened a second 
time, and again he was restored to life. At thethird gate, however, when 
his head had been chopped off, no ointment remained in the jar, and the 
man died. An entrance to the holy relics had, however, been effected, and 
the people going in found them, with all manner of gold and precious stones. 
A pagoda was raised on the spot, religion was firmly established, and the 
State increased exceedingly in population and prosperity. 

About this time a Wa (Lawa) lived at the hill called U Hsapa-Papata, 
who fell in love with the lady Summa Tewi, and wished to make her his 
wife. He was a man of enormous strength, and, having written a letter 
proposing marriage, he put it on the point of his spear and hurled it from 
the top of his hill right into the city of Chiengmai. The lady got the letter 
and replied saying she could not marry him as she had got her two sons, 
still young, to look after. At the same time, not to hurt his feelings, she 
made and sent to hima cap. The Wa thought she was only coquetting, 
and wrote her a second love letter. This he also placed on the point of his 
spear and hurled towards Chiengmai. But the spear reached no further 
than the foot of the hill. By this he realized that his strength was begin- 
ning to fail, and he gave up hope of getting the lady to marry him. The 
two sons of Summa Tewi, however, did not forget him, and when they 
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mattresses of goose feathers. Chao Hun, the Prefect of Yiinnan, on one 
“occasion went into their country on a barbarian-conciliating errand, but the 
“Chief was so discourteous that no one has ever been since.” 

One night Mang Rai dreamed that the moon fell into his hands, and that 

VIIL—Final ex- he handed it to his wife to keep. On consulting the 
tinction of Chinese Wise men as to the meaning of this dream, they told him 
claims and forma- not to be alarmed. Far from portending evil, it signi- 
tion of a close alli- fied that he should have a son who would be a very re- 
fang pe ree hte? nowned man. In due course this son was born, and Mang 
and Mang Lem. © Raicalledhim Hpaya Hsing. When Hpaya Hsing had 

grown to be a young man, he went one day to the forest: 
with four other youths. They saw a hornets’ nest, and determined to take 
it. It was agreed that each should try in turn, and that, if any of them 
failed in his attempt, he should be killed by the others. Two of the youths 
tried in turn, but they were driven back by the stings of the hornets and 
fell to the ground, A third succeeded in reaching the nest, and took from 
ita jewel, known as the Hseng Taw. He then killed the two who had 
failed. The parents of these complained to //paya Hsing, but he replied 
that there had been an oath, and that the man who had killed them was a 
very fine fellow who would do good service to the State. From the fact of 
his having got the jewel from the hornets’ nest, the man was afterwards 
known as Hseng Taw. 

Sometime after this it happened that Wong Ti Fang again sent a force 
from China against Kéngting. Mang Rai despatched his son sd aie 
Hsing to organize the defence, and he was accompanied by the man song 
Taw. The Chinese attacked and were repulsed. Onthis Hseng Taw aske 
leave to pursue and to carry the war into China, saying that until Wong Ti 
Fang was thoroughly defeated he would never cease from harrying Kéng- 
tang State. Apaya Hsing agreed, and collecting a force the two together 
pursued the retreating Chinese to Wong Ti Fang’s country. The latter 
‘assembled his men, and was just on the point of issuing from his town to 
attack the invaders when the whole place was filled with hornets, sent out 
by Hseng Taw through the virtue of the jewel he had obtained from the 
hornets’ nest. Wong Ti Fang was compelled to make peace, and he gave 
his daughter in marriage to Hpaya Hsing. They became friends and Hpaya 
Hsing continued to live there. Three sons were born of this marriage. 
They remained withtheir parents until they were grown up, when Hpaya 
Hsing, taking thought of their future, consulted travellers and wise men as 
to the existence of other States, which might be conquered to provide for 
them. A country called Men Ta Tawk was mentioned, and Hpaya Hsing 
at once made arrangements to invade it. Before leaving he gave orders 
that on his death the eldest son should have Alewi (Kéng Hing); the 
second son Méng Lem (with Méng Baw); and the third son Kéngtiang. 
He strictly ordered them to mutually assist and defend each other, and to 
keep the peace both among themselves and towards their neighbours. 
He then started on his expedition. This was entirely successful. He over- 
came all opposition and took the city of Men Ta Tawk. Before they. re- 
treated, however, the people of the city had broken down the bridge by 
which entrance would be made, and had concealed the breach so that to all 
appearance the bridge was strong and safe. Apaya Hsing rode on an ele- 
plant at the head of his men to occupy the city. The animal fell through 
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elephants, gum-benzoin, and white sandalwood. Further “the people are all 
Shans and tattoo patterns on their foreheads. Seeing guests they take their 
hands as a greeting. They are great Buddhists and dislike taking life. 
Every village has a monastery and every monastery a pagoda, of which there 
may be counted ten thousand or more. If an enemy attacks them, they are 
fain to levy troops, but they stop when the quarrel is over, and hence their 
country is called the commiserative country.” The country became Bur- 
mese from 158g. The Chinese Emperor velased to send troops to turn the 
Burmans out.]} : 
Mr. Stirling continues :— 


(4) The more or less intimate relations which appear to have subsisted 
between the States of Kéngtiing, Kéng Hung, and Méng Lem are ascribed 
in the legend to acompact between three brothers who became rulers of 
of these States. Asa fact an inlimacy seems to have existed between the 
ruling families for many years, though from time to time the States have 
been at war with each other. On the death of one of the three, the other 
two Chiefs sent officials with presents to attend the funeral ceremonies. 
Instances of this having been done are given in the Kéngting records, and 
the practice has been kept up to the present day. When the late Chief of 
Kéngting died in 1896 (though Chinese influence was established in both 
the Northern States and a British garrison was in Kéngting) the customary 
deputations were sent to attend the funeral.” 


With this ends the more purely legendary portion. Mr. Stirling gives 
the following translation of the Kéngting State annals :— 


‘These are the 1 o Kéngting from the time wher the State was 
ee peopled by the Was who issued from the gourd. The 
gee stone Was possessed the country till the year sor B.E. (1229 
A.D.). Mang Raifirst came to it in 592 B.E., and he 
finally conquered the Wa in 605 B.E. (1243 A.D). He sent Nang Kun to 
the State in 605, and Mang Kun held it till his death in 609. Mang Kyin 
succeeded and ruled till 615 B.E. (1253 A.D.) It was in this year that Mang 
Rai sent hisson and the pongyt. They together held the State till the year 
626 B.E. (1264 A.D.) Sao Nam Nam succeeded and ruled for 53 years— 
to679. Then came Sao Hsim Mun Hwe for seven years—to 686 (1324 
A.D.) Then Sao Lak, who got the State when he was eighteen years old 
and ruled till hisdeath in 704 (1342 A.D.). Then Sao Hsai Nan, who ruled 
for eighteen years—to 722 B.E. (1360 A.D.). 

“Then came a ruler known as Sewbwa Yu. He consulted Brahmins as to 
to what should be done to make the State prosperous. They replied that 
the State was Méng Nam San. It would be best for it to have a woman 
as ruler, but, if this was not possible, the following was recommended :— 


‘A sao hsen (a place for feeding the as) should be built. A mwe- 
dan, of which one of the posts should be copper, and four pagodas should 
be erected. Residences should be assigned to monks, hermits, and hol 
men. A palace (Aaw) for the Chief, and all proper regalia were cequtred: 
Men skilled in everything relating to elephants, ponies, cattle, swine, fowls, 
&c., should be chosen by the Chief and kept as his retainers. Offerings 
should always be made both to religion and to the guardian spirits of the 
State. All this was done and Sawéwa Yu ruled the State for ten years 
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the Burmese, who, coming on the scene, took all the Chiefs down to 
Ava. Later (in 987—A.D. 1625) a Burmese force, with a contingent of 
Kéngtiing men, defeated the Li at Méng Sé, and all the Hsip Hsawng 
Panna submitted to the King of Burma. (A Burmese expedition against 
Keng Hing is mentioned by Sir A. Phayre as having been made about 
this date). Sao Méng Hkak died in ggg (A.D. 1637). 
Little is recorded as having happened in the next hundred years (A.D. 
1639 to A.D. 1730). Sao Méng Hkak was succeeded 
A.D. 1639-1730. by his son Sao Un, who took the title of Atita Hasa. 
He ruled thirteen years. Next came Sao In Hkam, of whom nothing is 
related further than that he went down to Ava. Then Sao Awk, known 
as Hsurinta Rasa. An earthquake shock occurred in the time of this Chief, 
which did much damage. Pagodas were overthrown, monasteries wrecked, 
and many people killed and injured. Otherwise the State prospered. 
Hsurinta was succeeded by Sao Mong Lek, a son of the Sao Mong Hkaik, 
who died in ggg. He ruled the State for several. years and died at the age 
of 84. Then came one Sao Hsam Hpi, who is said to have got into trouble 
_with the Burmese and to have defeated them. After his wars he became 
pious and founded several monasteries. 

In 10g2 (A.D. 1730) a son of the Sawbwa of Yawng Hwe was appointed 
Chief. He had been born and educated in Burma, where he was known by 
the name of Maung Nyo. In the Shan States he was called Sao Méng 
Hkawn. He was a licentious man and proved a bad ruler. Removing to 
Méng Kyem (near Kéngtiing) he built himself a residence there. The 
people, however, rose and drove him from the State. He fled first to 
Chieng Mai, where he obtained assistance. His attempt to reinstate him- 
self was resisted and failed. Further attacks made with help from Kéng 
Hing and Méng Lein were likewise repulsed. He then went down to 
Ava. The Burmese kept him there for some time, but eventually sent him 
back to Kéngting with a force under a Burmese official. The people were, 
however, still hostile, and Maung Nyo retired to Chieng Mai, where he died. 

Sao Méng Hsam was then ordered by the Burmese to restore the State. 

7 __ He recalled the people who had fled during the disturb- 

Pi ene Aero ances in the time of his predecessor, and spent a year 
Hee divasion. in re-organizing the administration. He then went down 
to Burma, where he obtained his recognition as Chief. 

Returning to Kéngtang (1104— A.D. 1742), he ruled the State wisely, and 
for some years no events of importance are recorded. A Burmese official 
was then sent up to arrange for an attack on the Chinese. Sao Méng_ 
Hsam was ordered to join the expedition. The forces were divided into 
two parties, which marched northwards into the Hsip Hsawng Panna. 
The party commanded by the Burmese officer and the Kéngting Chief was 
victorious and got much plunder. The other force was, however, defeated 
at Kéng Hing, and the conquering Chinese hotly pursued the fugitives the 
whole way to Kéngtang. That town was captured and numbers of people 
taken prisoners. Continuing south, the Chinese attempted an attack on 
Chieng Mai, but were repulsed. On hearing of these events the Sawdwa_ 
Mong Hsa4m and the Burman officer at once marched for Kéngtang, but 
they found the enemy too strong for them and retired tothe hills. Collect- 
ing a new force, after three months, they attacked the Chinese, drove them 
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of Kéngtiing. A royal order of appointment was granted, and patents 
given to him for the regalia he was authorized to possess. On his return 
to the State (1176-77—-A.D. 3814) he lived at Méng Yang for one year, and 
then came to Kéngtiing in 1179 (A.D. 1817). 


To this ruler is attributed the organization of the administration of 

,. Kéngting upon its present basis. He decreed that the 

Maha Hkanan’s heir-apparent, A’yemméng, or Sao Hsen Méng, should 
reforms. ° ° ° 

rank next to the ruling Chief. Next to him caine the 

Chief Minister, the Sao Méng Hkak, and the members of the State 

Council. The order of precedence and the duties of all these officials 

were fixed. Rules were made as to their symbols of office, number 

of retainers, clothing of themselves and their wives, &c. They were 

directed to transact all State business in the first instance, and only to come 

to the Chief for instructions. Gambling and carrying arms by night in the 

city were prohibited. No one was to ride past the Chief's residence, nor 

were dead bodies, either of men or of animals, to be carried past it. Nume-- 
rous other regulations (some useful, some childish) were made. — 


The following are the principal events recorded in the chronicle of Maha 
Hkanan’s time :— 

1181 (A.D. 1819).— Founded the present town of Kéngting. The work 
was finished three years later, and its completion was celebrated by a 
great festival, at which offerings were made to the monasteries and 
sacrifices offered to the guardian spirits. The walls are said to have 
been completed in 1195. . . 

1197 (A.D. 1835).—Maha Hkanan’s wife died, and in the following year 
he married a ladyof Kéng Cheng. 

1203 (A.D. 1841).—Sent his daughter, Hsu Wanna, to the King of 
Burma. 

1204 (A.D. 1842).—A disturbance at Méng Yawng and Méng Kai, which 
resulted in the Burinese officials being driven out. 

1209 (A.D. 1847).—Maha Hkanan’s daughter, Hsu Nanta, married to the 
Hsen Wi Hpa of Kéng Hing. 

1211 (A.D. 1849).—Inroad by Siamese. They first ravaged Ming Hsat 
and thence came to Kéngting town, near which they intrenched them- 
selves on the Sawm Sili hill. They retreated, however, without taking 
the town. In this year the Burmese summoned the AHsen Méng 
(Kyemméng) to Ming Nai. 

1214 (A.D. 1852).—Second Siamese invasion, said in the annals to have 
been under the personal command of the Kroma Luang (Command- 
er-in-Chief or War Minister of Siam). The attacking force was 
divided into two parties. One, consisting of the men of Lapun Lakon, 
Muang Pre, and Muang Nan, raided the castern part of the State as 
far north as Méng Yawng. The second army came up through Ming 
Hpayak, whence they made a forced march to Kéngtiing. Here they 
constructed a fort near the Nam Hkén stream, but they failed in their 
attacks on the city. The invaders seem to have reached Kéngting 
about May, and to have retreated after twelve days. They were 
pursued by the IXéngting people, who killed many men and got great 
booty.* 


* Sce note C infra. 
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McLeod gives the following account of the affair. He was told it at 
Chieng Mai, no doubt by the brother of the Kéngtang Sawéwa and the 
Chief of Méng Yawng :-— 


“It may not be out of place to mention that the greater part of the 
inhabitants of this place (Chiengmai) are people from Kéngtaing, Ming 
“Yaung, Chieng Sen, and many other places to the northward. They 
“ were originally subjects of Ava, but about thirty-four years ago (s.¢. 1803), 
‘«in consequence of the rapacious and oppressive acts of the Burmese com- 
“ manders and troops stationed in the different provinces, over which they 
“ appear to have exercised the rights of conquerors, the Chiefs entered into 
‘Ca secret negociation with those of this place and of the other States in 
“this direction, subject to Siam, to throw off the yoke of Ava, and in a 
“ body to come and place themselves under their protection. To enable 
‘them to do so, they (the Siamese) were to make a diversion in their favour by 
‘* advancing towards and attacking the different towns, when the inhabitants 
“ would at once join them. They were promised liberty to settle where 
“they pleased in the Siamese territories under their own Chiefs, and also 
“important advantages, none of which, however, have been fulfilled : so far 
“ from it, they are distributed amongst the five towns of Chiengmai, Lapun, 
“ Lakon, Muang Phré, and Muang Nan. Some of those here were after- 
“ wards taken and brought away against their will: all are, however, now 
“treated with mistrust and, they wish to make it out, with severity. 


“ The revolted Kéngting Sawéwa (who is absent at Bangkok), with four 
* prothers and all their followers, voluntarily placed themselves under the 
“ Siamese. They had fixed on Chieng Sen on the Mékhong as the place 
“ for their abode, but on reaching it the bad faith of the Siamese became 
“so apparent that the present Sawdwa of Kéngting, the youngest but one 
“ of the brothers, after vainly endeavouring to persuade the others to return, 
“ fought his way back to his old town with a few followers. These terri- 
tories therefore may be said to have risen to their present strength entirely 
“through the mismanagement, avarice, and cruelty of the Burmans; they 
“‘ were insignificant before in point of numbers, and never could have coped 
“with their more numerous neighbours” (Fournal, page 33. The spell- 
ing of some of the names has been altered). Garnier repeats McLeod’s 
account of the affair. 


NoTE C.—In Maha Hkandn’s time (181357) there was war between 
Kéngtiing and Maha Sai of Méng Hpong, a Panna of Kéngting, east of 
the Mékhong. The latter was a rebel against the Burmese Government. 
According to one account, he called in the Siamese to his assistance, and 
was the direct, or a contributing, cause to the three invasions of Kéngting. 
This is not mentioned in the annals, but the incident may well have been 
lost sight of in the more serious business of the Siamese attacks. The 
Siamese Commander is said to have got provisions and porters from the 
people of Kéngtiing, when his army was reduced to great straits for food at 
Méng Yawng and Méng Yu. 


NoTeE D.—Some of the incidents here ascribed to the second Siamese 
invasion are in other accounts referred to the ¢hird invasion in 1854. For 
example, the annals say that on the former occasion the Siamese army was 
divided into two forces, of which one marched up through Ming Yawng, 
and, having ravaged that district, and all the eastern part of the State, 
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In the hills cotton is the chief production. It is grown 
on the lower slopes, for the most part by the Kaw and 
Kwi tribes. 7 


On the higher parts of the ranges, besides the usual ‘aungya rice, opium 
and sessamum are cultivated. The tribes called by the 
Shans Muhsé, Palawng and Li Hsaw grow most of 
the opium. The fields are rarely under 5,000 feet, from which it 
has been inferred that the poppy does not flourish at a lower elevation. 
There seems no reason, so far as climate goes, why opium should not be 
raised in the valleys. Perhaps the rich Aumus of the hill fields, rather 
than the cooler climate, is the cause of their being preferred. The work 
of collecting the opium, moreover, is very laborious, and would not be at 
all to the taste of the lazy Shan of the valleys. The production of the drug 
in Kéngting has always been considerable, and in former years large 
quantities were exported yearly to Northern Siam and the Upper Lao 
country. Since the latter territories became a French possession the 
opium trade has been made a Government monopoly. Prices have fallen 
greatly, and since 1896 the import from Kéngtiing has been much reduced. 
In the nearer Siamese: towns there has been a corresponding decline in 
value. It is too soon to speculate as to whether the reduced prices will be 
ieee or whether—should such be the case—the opium industry of 

éngtaing will decline. Experiments in poppy cultivation are to be made 
by the French authorities in the Upper Lao country, and should these result 
in the opium industry being successfully established a profitable market 
will be closed to the Kéngting growers. It must, however, be noted that 
no inconsiderable quantity of the opium taken to these provinces by Kéng- 
ting traders is produced in Mang Liin and Maw Hpa. 


Maize, millets, and small potatoes are also raised by the hill tribes. 


In several parts of the State tea is grown. The shrub, or rather small 
tree, is believed to be the Chinese variety. The planta- 
tions receive but little care, and still less is given to the 
preparation of the leaves. A strong earthy flavour does not commend the 
infusion to the European palate, but the price is low, and it is extensively 
drunk by the natives. : 


Cattle, buffaloes, and oxen, are kept, both by the Shans of the valleys 
and by many of the hill people. As elsewhere in the 
Shan country, the buffalo only is used for ploughing. 
He is also employed as a draught animal where carts have been introduced. 
Bullocks are used only for pack-work. The State is fairly rich in cattle and 
exports them to the country west of the Salween. There are, however, 
few bullock traders and the number of trained pack-animals is comparatively 
small. Many are used only to bring in paddy from the fields, to carry fire- 
wood, or to take produce to the bazaar. Ponies are not numerous. No 
- pains are taken in their breeding, and they are small and coarse. Goats 
are kept by many of the hill tribes, but they do not thrive in the valleys. 
Ducks are common in the eastern part of the State—from the capital to 
the Mékhong. Geese are seen occasionally. Pigs and fowls are found 
in nearly every village. 


Cotton. 


Opium. 


Tea. 


Domestic animals. 
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Prices of some of the more common productions. 


Article. From To Quantity. 
Rs. a. P Rs. a. P. 
Paddy see 100 oes 100 to 130 Ibs. 
Rice eee 100 see y to 65 Ibs, 
Dry chillies ... bee o 8 o ae er viss. 
Turmeric (powder) : o 8 o ose do. 
Tamarind o 40 <6 do. 
Sessamun oil I 00 1 8 o do. 
Sessamun (black) : 012 0 100 do 
Onions ise! o 8 o ek do. 
Garlic eee o 60 o 8 o do. 
Ground-nuts ee 10 0 1 8 o | Perbasket of 30 pans, 81 lbs. 
Peas (pé-bdk) See o 4 ° 0 6 o | Per viss. 
Ginger ane wee ° ° °o 8 o do. 
Sweet patatoes ext: 040 o 60 do. 
Small potatoes o 6 0 o 8.0 do. 
Oranges... wea 0 20 ave Per ten 
pce cule ue feast 020 o 4 © | Each to size, 
ineapple... AT 0 0 6 o 2 0 | Each according to season. 
Guavas sie | oo 6 cis Per ten. 
Custard-apple Pr © 0 9 o 1 © | Each to size. 
Water-melon weet o 20 o 40 do. 
Cucumber ... eee 0 0 3 °o 10 do. 
Maize va ihe oltg one For 8 to 16 cobs. 
Mangoes... a 0 0 3 9 o 6 | Each to size, 
Lime -_ sa 0 20 tee Per 20. 
Brinjal oe sia o 1 0 ses For 8 to 16. 
‘Tomatoes... ves o 40 o 8 o | Per viss. 
Lady’s fingers vee o 10 ie For 16 to 32, 
Plantains sae oo 6 o 2 o | Per bunch. 
Sugarcane ... a: ev 3 ves A stick. 
Cocoanut... a © 30 o § © | Each. 
Goor vee ee o 20 o 3 © | Per bundle of 2°737 Ibs. 
Betel leaves... Se o 8 o 1 0 o | Per viss. 
Beef a as o 8 o oes do. 
Pork one eee o 8 o . do. 
Hen eggs ... 0 2,0 . For 5. 
Duck eggs ... o 20 - For 4 
Fowl ie at ° 3:0 o o | Each 
Duck ma sian} 0 60 010 0 do. 
Fresh fish... seat o 6 0 0 10 © | Per viss according to season. 
Tea (dried) ... ces 0 8 o o 10 0 | Per viss. 
Tea (green) re o 40 0 8 o do. 
Cotton (cleaned) Seay o 8 o 012 0 do. 
Cotton (uncleaned) _... 0 3.0 o 6 0 do. 
Opium eas ass. | 1300 16 0 oO do. 


No formal census of the Kéngting population has never been taken. 
There has not even been a rough enumeration of the 
houses for taxation purposes for many years. The State 
records on which the yearly demands for revenue are based were compiled 
over ten years ago. Some districts were never included and in others the 
enumeration was admittedly incomplete. Even in those for which the 
statistics profess to be full, mgeh was no doubt taken on the word of the 


Population. 
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circle and village headmen, and can only be accepted as an approximation 
to the truth. Such attempts as have been made in later years to bring the 
record up to date have had for their object the adjustment of the revenue 
demand, and were only indirectly a census. Taking as basis, however, 
such records as are available, correcting them in the light of personal inspec- 
tion of certain districts, and allowing for omissions, the writer of this note 
would estimate the Shan population of the State at about 100,000, It may 
quite possibly largely exceed this figure, but it seems improbable that it 
can fall far short of it. Estimates framed on such insufficient data are, in 
fact, little better than an expression of personal opinion, and a large mar- 
gin must be allowed for possible error. Of the various tribes constituting 
the hill population it is still more difficult to speak. They are regarded by 
the Shan officials as little better than cattle, of no account whatever in the 
State except so far as they can pay taxes or grow produce which the Shan 
is too lazy to grow for himself. It would be sheer waste of energy in the 
eyes of an official to attempt to number the houses, or even the villages of 
these people. The Shans of the nearest valley can give enough information 
as to the numbers and resources of the hill people in their neighbourhood 
to enable the headman to fix his revenue demand at a figure they are likely 
to pay, and no more is required. When the contribution of a group of 
villages has once been fixed, it is hard to enhance it, even after the popu- 
lation has considerably increased. Payment is only enforced with difficulty 
in the face of passive resistance, and there is always the risk of the people 
leaving en masse if they consider faith has been broken with them, or the 
demands made excessive, On the other hand, no reduction will be made 
by a Shan official until it is forced from him by circumstances, and a vil- 
lage will often go on paying a demand, simply because they paid it in 
previous years, though their strength has been sensibly reduced since the 
sum fixed was agreed to. In the end of course one of two things happens 
—either the contribution payable is revised, or the people leave the district. 
This does not, however, sometimes happen for several years. Again, the 
taxation of the various hill tribes is extremely unequal. Some villages pay 
as much as, or more than, the Shans of the valleys. Others contribute very 
little indeed. For these reasons the revenue demand of the Chief is almost 
useless as a basis for an estimate of the population. The villages them- 
selves are usually carefully placed at a distance from roads, and often quite 
concealed till they are almost reached. Comparatively few are seen in the 
course of journeys in the State, and from these few it would be most 
unsafe to draw an inference as to the number and size of all. It is the 
opinion of the State officials that the total hill population falls far short of the 
total Shan. An estimate of 50,000 souls is perhaps an approximation to 
the truth. : 


It will be seen that the population of Kéngtiang is sharply divided into 
two classes—the Shans, inhabitants of the valleys, and 
Thy hanes the various hill tribes which occupy the mountainous 
° parts of the State. Of the former there are three 
distinct varieties— 
(1) The Tai, or Western Shan, near the Salween or, asa settler, in 
other parts. 


(2) The Hkén, the inhabitant of Kéggtang valley. 
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The following estimate of the population of Kéngting State is based on ° 
a rough enumeration of households made by the native 
officials in 1897-98 :-— 


A.—The inhabitants of the valleys. 


Census estimate. 


Shan eee aa as wes = ILI,000 
Shan-Chinese ssa ase ees 5,000 
Total wes 116,000 


The Shans include Hkén, Li, Western Shan, Lem, and Lao. Mr. G. C. 
B. Stirling is of opinion that the Hkén and Lit are about equal in numbers, 
and that each race contributes some 36,000 to the population. The West- 
ern Shans come next with 32,000, and the remaining 7,000 is made up of 
Lem and Lao, 

B.—The inhabitants of the hills. 


Kaw ee see to oo. 22,000 
Tai Loi (Wa Kat) sae aes se: T0,000 
Mu Hsé (La Hu) eae a kes 8,400 
Wa sos eee ose eee 4,300 
HkaLa, HkaLam _.., aS sa 3,500 
Akd tas se a Sey 1,900 
LiHsaw... See arr va 1,400 
En _ eee eas a 1,150 
Hsen Hsum (1) aa tac a 1,000 
yen és sue te one 860 
Palaung _... ne, ses ae 620 
Kwi (La Hu-echi) ed ree ‘sa 600 
Kang aes ies owe Sue 250 
Sdn sé a ose aes 170 
Mang Tam... ree _ eee 140 
Yao wee — wee diz 130 
Hsem eee aes eee one 100 
Miao : 40 
Total ws. 56,560 


These are no doubt somewhat gratuitously classified as distinct tribes, 
but they are so regarded by themselves and by the Shans, and our know- 
ledge of them is as yet insuffieient to admit of a scientific classification 
being made. The Kwi (La Hu-chi), for example, are a clan of Muhsé 
(Lahu). The people calling themselves Wa, and known to the Shans as 
Wa and Lawa, are undoubtedly a numerous race. The Tai Loi (Wa 
Kit), the Hka La and Hka Lam, En, Sdn, Palaung, and other clans, who 
have adopted Buddhism and claim to be distinct tribes, may probably be 
referred to this Wa stock. Mang Tam is merely a local name used to 
denote the offspring of a Chinese father and a Mu Hsé or La Hu mother. 


Total population of valleys is ws. 116,000 
Total hill tribes tee eee ws ~—- 56,560 
Total population of State wee 172,560 


(1})_ This is an estimate. The people called Hsen Hsum are exempted from taxation 
as “ Shrine service men, ” and.were not included in the enumeration made by the State 
officials, 
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The Shans, of all branches of ‘the race, and the Shan-Chinese are Bud- 
dhists. The following hill tribes also profess this re- 


Religion. ave 
ligion -— 
The Tai Loi, Palaung, 
Hka La, Hka (Lam), Sdn, 
Hsen Hsum, Hsem, and 
Pyen, En. 


Of these, all but the last named are outwardly true believers in the 
teachings of Gaudama. The conversion of the En seems to be still in an 
early stage. 


The Kaw, Kwi, 
Mu Hsé, Kang, 
Wa, Mang Tam, 
Aké, Yao, and 
Li Hsaw. Miao 
are spirit worshippers. 
Buddhists. 
Shan eee wee See ee 11,000 
Shan, Chinese aise aes we «5,000 
Tai Loi (Wa Kitt)... ask ee. 10,000 
Hka La, Hka Lam en... eae tas 3,500 
n oe ott a sea 1,150 ° 
Hsen Hsum sab ae vos 1,000 
yen ove ave eo tos 860 
Palawng oo ove oe 620 
Sin acu ses or Sai 170 
Hsem aes ns ass ase 100 
Total, Buddhists «1339400 
Spirit-worshtppers. 
Kaw eee te see eo. 22,000 
Mu Hsd oe 8,400 
a . 4,300 
Aké . ° . 1,900 
Li Hsaw see 1,400 
Kwi 600 
Kan fee, toe oa ves 250 
Mang Tam se oo eee 140 
Yao tee aoe oe oon 130 
Miao ces sta ane see 40 
Total, spirit-worshippers ses 39,160 


As well as being numerically the largest of the Kéngting hill tribes, 
Distribution of the Kaw are also the most widely distributed. Their 
the hill tribes. villages are found in all parts of the State, with the ex- 
ception of the districts bordering on the Salween and 

the Nam Hka. 

Tat-Lot, Lot, or Dos, is the general name given by the Shans toa Wa 
people (Wa Kiit) who have adopted Buddhism, and with it, to a certain 
extent, Shan dress and manners. They inhabit the higher hills from, and 
including the range bounding, the Kéngttng-central valley to the borders 
of the Hsip Hsawng Panna on the north. 
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Kaw.—The most widely dispersed of all the Kéngting hill peoples. 
They are found throughout the State from north to south, and from the 
Salween to the Mékhong. They are ccntented with a moderate elevation 
for their villages, and usually work the lower slopes of the hills. Most of 
the cotton produced in the State is grown by these people. They are di- 
vided into a number of clans. 


Kwt.—Also a widely distributed tribe, most numerous perhaps in the 
south of the State. They cultivate rice, cotton, &c., and sometimes a little 
opium. 

Mu Hsé.—Live usually in the highest hill ranges, and asarule culti- 
vate opium as their main crop. They are found in many parts of the State, 
but are most numerous in the hills between the Salween and Kéngting 
valley, and in the southern districts lying towards the Siam border. Of re- 
cent years the operations of the Chinese north of Méng Lem have led to a 
considerable migration of Muhsé to Kéngting territory. 


Palaung.—Sometimes styled Kun Loi. There are but few villages of 
these people in the State. They are opium cultivators and live in the 
highest hills. Their houses are large and well built and accommodate 
several families. ; 


Li Hsaw.—lIn the hills north of the Nam Lwe, south of the Kéngting 
valley, in Méng Tum, and other southern districts. They are not very 
numerous, and invariably grow opium as their main crop. 


Yau (Yao), Yao Yin.—Very few villages of this tribe. They are only 
found in the hills near the Mékhong. Opium cultivation is their chief in- 
dustry. 


The traditional Shan belief is that the Wa were the inhabitants of the 
country before the Shan occupation. Further investigation will probably 
show that the peoples known as Palaung, Yang Sek, Yang Lam, and per- 
haps many others are of this Wa stock. The Kaw, Kwi, and Mu Hs6 are 
more recent settlers. No instance is known of these people having adopt- 
ed Buddhism. Their beliefs and civilization (such as it is) seem to be al- 
together Chinese. The immigration of the Yao tribe is of quite recent 
date. Very few villages haveyet been founded in Kéngting territory, and 
a man with a fair knowledge of Shan is rarely met amongst them. 


Readers of Francis Garnier’s narrative of the French Explorafion Mis- 

The Does of sion of 1867-68 will recollect his description of a hill 

Francis Garnier. People whichhe calls Does. No tribe of this name seems 

to be known to the Shans of Kéngtang. It seems clear 

that the people referred to are the race called Tai Loi by the Shans, and 
described above as of Wa origin. ‘The reasons for this conclusion are— 


The localities referred to as the dwelling places for the Does areTai Loi 
districts. Many of the present villages are of considerable age. This is 
proved both by the statements of the inhabitants and by the apparent age 
of ficus trees planted near pagodas, tea-yardens, and villages. It seemsim- 
possible that a different tribe should have lived in these hills so recently as 
thirty years ago, and have now completely disappeared. 


The Does are said to (4) have been dressed almost the same as the 
Shans ; (4) to have lived in large villages of well-built houses; (¢) to have 
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(2) The districts of the Pet Ho Hoi (the eight heads of hundreds). 
The jurisdiction of these officials includes the whole valley of 
Kéngting. 

(3) The ordinary districts and circles (Méng and Ung). These lie 
without the valley of the chief town. 


The people of all three divisions, if not specially exempted, pay taxes. 
The citizens of the capital are, however, more lightly assessed than the peo- 
ple of the Peé Ho Hot, and the latter again pay less than the inhabitants of 
the ordinary district or circle. In all cases the usual exemptions are granted 
to officials, to service men or retainers, and to the very poor. The local 
officials are theoretically supposed to levy ten per cen/. over and above the 
Sawhwa’s demand by way of salary. In reality their demands are deter- 
mined and limited by custom and the willingness of the people to pay. 
The revenue when collected is paid over to the Sawhwa, at whose pleasure 
disbursements from it were formerly made. The practice was to divide a 
sum of uncertain amount amongst the members of the State Council, 
Court clerks, subordinate officials, and all retainers, at the festival at the end 
of Lent. Beyond grants of land, presents or bribes, an allowance of grain, 
odd sums received as fees, and similar items, these officials had no other 
legitimate source of income. 


It is now (1897) proposed, however, to revise the revenue system gene- 
rally, both as regards receipts and disbursements. For 
the former purpose a fresh enumeration of the house- 
holders in the State will be made, the number of exemp- 
tions determined, and an average rate for each district fixed for the tax- 
payers. This reform is badly wanted, and will, it is believed, lead to a 
greatly improved revenue. As regards the budgets of expenditure, the 
Chief proposes to assign certain fixed proportions of the net sum received 
to payment of officials, public works, and general expenses of administration. 
The following is an abstract of the sanctioned budget of receipts and expen- 
diture for the year 1897. 


Reorganized 
in 1897. 


Estimated Recet pts. 

Rs. 

(1) Capital town, with the Shan-Chinese village adjoining it, and 
certain smal! villages close by ove sey 547 

(2) Jurisdictions of the Pet Ho Hoi (the whole of the Kéngtiing 

valley outside the capital town) wees er 4,643 
(3) The ordinary districts and circles a wes 23,165 
Total... 28,355 


{t must not be concluded that the above assessment represents the fair 
taxable capacity of the State. In addition to the fact that this is the first 
budget estimate ever prepared, and that trustworthy statistics for its com- 
pilation were non-existent, other circumstances tended to induce the Chief 
to demand a very moderate revenue for 1897. The assessment of the cap- 
t1aZ town was merely nominal, as was that of the district of Cis-Mékhong 
Kéng’Cheng, annexed to Kéngtiing in May 1896. In many other districts 
large reductions on the demands of former years were also made. Had 
revenue been levied at the usual rates, the Chief believed he would have 
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Tolls and transit dues on the trade routes were, however, levied by the 
Burmese officials posted to Kéngting State, and were 
their chief source of remuneration. At Méng Yang, 
Ming Yawng, Mong Yu, Mong Lin, Mong Ping, the ferries of Ta Lu and Ta 
Peng on the Namlwe, and Ta Kaw, the principal ferry on the Salween, offi- 
cers were posted. Méng Yu, being then the capital of Keng Cheng State, 
had an official appointed direct from Ava. The officers at the other places 
mentioned, except Ta Kaw, which was not in Kéngtiing State, were nomi- 
nated by the Kéngting Bogydék. The practice appears to have been to 
demand from them a lump-sum down on their appointment. They were 
then left to engage their establishments and make their own arrangements 
for the collection of the transit dues. Occasional presents were made to 
the Ho-gyék—no doubt in proportion to the value of the office held under 
his patronage. But no account of the amount realized at the various 
collecting centres seems to have been rendered. The office of Customs 
Collector was in fact farmed out, and the chief representative of the Bur- 
mese Government had no interest in troubling himself about the details of 
the collection. Statements as to the rates paid by traders are somewhat 
vague. Four annas ona pack mule or bullock (two out of every ten ani- 
mals being sometimes exempted); forty rupees weight of salt on each 
load ; eight annas and a dy of rice on each man’s load of opium ; two annas 
ona man’s load of other produce are spoken of as customary charges. 
The duty was levied at the first customs station passed and a certificate 
given which protected the trader from further demands. At the capital 
town bazaar dues were collected by an officer of the Bo-gyék, who went 
round and took a measure of rice, a handful of chillies, onions, or other ve- 
getables out of each basket of produce brought for sale. Imported articles 
had already paid the Government duty at the customs stations on the main 
trade routes. 


An indication of the amount realized from these transit dues is afforded 
by the sums paid by collecting officers on their appointment. Two hun- 
dred rupees each is said to have been paid to the Bo-gydk by the Myodk and 
the Bo-da-ye of Ming Yang ; one hundred and fifty rupees each by the two 
officers at Méng Yawng; and smaller sums by those stationed at other 
centres. It is, however, doubtful whether these statements are quite to be 
trusted. Moreover, it sometimes happened that one official only was ap- 
pointed to a customs station. Whether in such case he paid a double fee 
is not a known. There is no information forthcoming as to the value of 
the ‘‘presents” made to the So-gyék, or whether they were yearly or only 
occasional. Sometimes at least the local Burmese officer sat with the local 
Shan officials to try cases, and, when he did so, he received half the fees 
paid. 


Transit dues. 


Reyewew-ie SSaines uae reyenue improved considerably under 
1897-98. Mr. Stirling's care. The following details were supplied 
by him in September 1898 :— 

The revenue collection of Kéngtang State for the year 1897 amounted 
to Rs, 44,896. The assessment was at the general rate of Rs. 3 per tax- 
able household, but certain districts were entirely exempted, and in others 
large remissions were made. A total exemption was granted in the capital 
town and in the district of Méng Pu. The assessment of the home districts 
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former case it is ordinarily merely honorary, and implies no necessary 
connection with the district from which it is derived. All members of the 
Council are styled 7ao Hpaya. 
In the case of the local officials—heads of districts and heads of villages— 
Te GRE eke: 4 hereditary claim is given much weight. It is in fact. 
ficials e the rule, rather than the exception, for son to succeed 
: father, or rather for the appointment to remain in the 
family, forthe Shan notion of hereditary right resembles that of the early 
English. Primogeniture is lightly regarded, and a brother of full age, and 
otherwise eligible, would always be preferred to a son who was a stripling. 
A candidate rejected under these circumstances would still, however, con- 
sider he had a lien on the appointment, and would ordinarily put in a 
claim at the next vacancy. Even in cases where an entirely new man had 
been appointed, a scion of the old house would regard his rights as tem- 
porarily in abeyance rather than as finally extinguished. He would prefer 
his claim when opportunity offered, and, if his family were still influential 
in the district, it would receive consideration. Many of the disturbances 
which formerly distracted the Shan States were due either toa new man 
being appointed to a district instead of the hereditary claimant, or to rivalries 
between members of the old ruling family on a vacancy arising. 


The heads of all the more important districts outside the valley of the 
capital town are called A/paya. In the large districts of Méng Yawng, 
Méng Pu, Mong Hsat (at one time independent States), and Méng Ping, 
the //paya claims the Burmese title of Myoza.. This designation does not, 
however, seem to have taken root in Kéng Tang any more than it has done 
in the case of the officially recognized Myozas west of the Salween, who 
all receive the title of Sawdwa from their Shan subjects. The head of the 
Méng Yawng district is called Sao Méng Yawng—a title equivalent rather 
to Sawbwa (Sao Hpa) than to M/yoza,—and other officials sometimes arro- 
gate to themselves the same title. They get it from the people of their 
districts, but never from the Chief or ministers. Except in the case of 
Méng Yawng the term A’paya is always used, though the heads of the other 
important districts mentioned are not looked upon as claiming more than 
their due when they style themselves Myozas. Next to Hpaya come offi- 
cials styled Hsen. These may either be heads of districts of less extent 
and resources than those administered by Hpayas, or heads of villages, or 
groups of villages, subordinate toa AHpaya. ‘he ordinary village head- 
man comes next in rank, and is called Kyé or Tao AKyé. In appointments 
to these lower grades of ‘officials hereditary claims are considered, as in 
the case of Hpayas. Below Kye is the lowest grade of official, known as 
Lam. 


In the valley of the capital town the official of rank and functions corre- 

Officials in the sponding to Hpaya is styled Ho Hoi. This signifies 
capital andthe val- literally the “head of the hundred.” The origin of the 
ley. term is supposed to be that at one time the average 
number of armed men furnished by each of these districts was one hundred, 
and the “head,” or leader, of the troop followed the Chief in personal 
command of his men. The number of Ho Hoi was fixed at eight— 
hence the expression “Pet (=eight) Ho Hoi.” Their jurisdictions come 
prise the whole of the central valley outside the capital. In recent years 
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received regular appointment orders from the Burmese King, and were in 
general loyal vassals. The demands made upon them, however, do not seem 
to have ever been oppressive. A money tribute was never exacted, and in 
exchange for the yearly homage offerings, return presents of probably 
greater value were regularly sent by the King of Burma. The State was 
bound to furnish 5,000 armed men to the royal army, but the obligation 
does not seem to have ever been enforced. A contingent was not supplied 
for the war of 1825, when the States west of the Salween were all called 
upon to furnish men. The Kéngting Chief was then excused on the ground 
that all his troops were required to watch the Siamese frontier. There is 
no record of Kéngting men having ever been called away for service be- 
yond their own State or borders. It will thus be seen that Burmese rule 
was far from being oppressive. So long as the homage presents were re- 
gularly despatched, the authority of the King duly acknowledged and order 
preserved in the State, the Supreme Government was satisfied. The Bur- 
mese officers posted to the State had never the power to humiliate the 
Chief and ill-treat the peopic, as they only too frequently did at Méng Nai 
and elsewhere west of the Salween. Relations between the Chief and the 
Court of Ava werc usually cordial. Presents, other than the customary 
tribute, seem to have been several times sent down, and members of 
the ruling family who were summoned, or went, to the Court were well 
treated. 
The chief Burmese official lived in Kéngting town, in a house not far 
‘ . from the Sawdwa’s palace. Ile was styled the bo-gydk 
Pe itekd poe? and, though receiving his appointment direct from Ava, 
"was subordinate tothe Sirkc-daw-gys (or other principal 
officer) of Méng Nai. Reports of affairs in Kéngting were sent to 
the latter officer, and by him submitted to the Burmcse Government. 
Under the do-gydk were usually two Nahkans, two bodayes, and a few 
clerks, appointed by himself. Sometimes there was also an official styled 
sttke, ot perhaps two. The é0-gyvs’s following rarely excceded fifty 
men, and was frequently not more than half that number. He attended 
the meetings of the Sawdwa’s Council, but was not supposed to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the State. At Méng Yang, Ming Yawng, 
Mong Lin and Méng Fing, there were Myodks under the Kéngting Bo- 
gy0k. Officers of inferior rank were stationed at Ta Lii and Ta Peng, the 
ferries on the Nam Lwe. Méng Yu, being then the capital of the Kéng 
Cheng State, had a stféé appointed direct from Ava, but who sent his re- 
ports through the Kéngting Do-gyvs for transmission to Ming Nai. The 
officer posted at the Kaw terry on the Salween was directly under the 
Mong Nai Court. The duty of these various officials was to keep thems 
selves informed of all matters, either within the State or on its frontiers, 
affecting the interests of the Burmese Government, and to submit reports 
to their superior officer. The collection of transit and market dues was in 
their hands, and the proceeds of these imposts furnished them means of 
support. The Myodks at the outposts appointed their own establishments, 
and placed men at such places on the trade routes as were suitable for 
tall stations. Occasionally, at least, they seem to have sat with the local 
Shan officials for the trial of cases, and when they did so they received a 
share of the fees. Otherwise they were simply farmers of the revenue re- 
served by the Burmese Government, appointed by the do-gydék to whom 
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resembles the Western Shan or Burmese kyaung than the wat of the Hkén 
and Li. It is a rather dilapidated structure and not to be compared to the 
wats of Kéngtiing town. From the northern face of the platform a path de- 
scends to the village of Bawkawk, lying in a grove of bamboos at the foot 
of the hill. There is a fine view of the whole valley from the platform. 

The history of the Tat of Hsawm Sili is given as follows :— 

In the days of Gaudama a certain rakan named Maha Tin Hema 
Rangsi came here from Siam. He put up at a hill a little 
to the south of Hsawm Sili, where the monastery known 
asthe Wat Hsen Mong now stands. At this time one Hkam Heoi was 
Chief of Khemarata [Kéngting]. On his father's side he was of the 
Kéngting ruling house. His mother was a lady of Hansawadi. He 
was a good man anda just ruler. When he heard of the arrival of the 
rahan, Hkam Hsoi directed all the people to attend with offerings and 
sent to invite the holy man to come to visit him. Maha Tin Hema 
Rangsi came accordingly, and when he had eaten food and accepted 
the offerings, Hkam Hsoi asked if he was not in truth the learned 
priest known as Maha Nak. The rahan replied that he was. Hkam Hsoi 
thereupon pressed him to remain at Kéngtang. Tothis Maha Nak agreed 
and took up his residence at the hill of Wat Hsen Ming. After eight Lents 
had passed, he called upon the people to make an image of Gaudama, The 
Chief Hkam Hsoi and all the people contributed gold, and an image was 
made eight cubits in height. [he ornament on the top of the head alone 
weighed 3,200 ticals of pure gold. The image having been completed, it was 
necessary to make a suitable shrine for its reception, This was construct- 
ed on the Hsawm Sili hill, and the work occupied the people for six months. 
By the rahan's order five large lamps were placed before the image and 
lighted. He directed that one of these lamps should be extinguished at 
the end of every 1,000 years till all had been extinguished. He ulso order- 
ed the spirits of the hill to guard the image day and night. 

After some time news of the great work which had been done in the 
country of Khemarata reached the pa Wong of China. He at once sent 
messengers to demand tribute—three “bundles” of elephants’ tusks and 
three mun of silver; the mun weight is about 27 pounds. ‘The word also 
means 10,000, His terms were, ‘either pay this tribute, or let your country 
henceforth be a district of China.” Hkam Hsoi and the people were greatly 
troubled, and they consulted the rahan as to what was to be done. 
Maha Nak directed them to get two cocoanuts, two toddy fruit, a mun of 
betel nuts, a mun of dye seeds, and some of every kind of food the State 
yielded. When these had been collected, the raian, accompanied by the 
Chief and people, went to the shrine at Hsawm Sili. They made their 
offering, and publicly declarcd that they trusted to the protection of Gauda- 
ma to save them from the Chinese. This so alarmed the Ypa Wong’s mes- 
sengers that they at oncc left for their own country. The rahkan told the 
Chief and people to act in the above manner whenever the State was invad- 
ed. As regards the Chinese, however, they have never ventured to claim 
tribute from Kéngting since. What the rahan said was therefore wise, 
and the protection obtained by following his counsel has been effective to 
this day. After this event, Hkam Hsoi appointed his son Bo Hkam to live 
at Hsawm Sili and guard the shrine. Bo Hkam remained here till the death 


Its history. 
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ship and respect for that officer. The Burman do-gydk did all in his power 
to thwart the wishes of the French explorers, but owing to the insistence 
of the Sawdwa he was obliged to at last give the necessary order permitting 
them to proceed on their journey. 


The description of the town at this time (as recorded by Francis Garnier 
from notes by M. Doudart) is not very lengthy. The circumference of the 
walls is estimated at about 12 Aclometres, (this is an error; the area 
enclosed was the same in 1867 as it ‘is now; the walls are about five 
miles round) and only one-quarter of the area enclosed is said to have been 
inhabited. The houses appear to have been much more substantial and 
comfortable than they were at the time of McLeod’s visit. It is in fact 
clear that the town had improved vastly since that date (1837), but was 
still far short of its present size and prosperity. 


The town, or village, recognized as the capital of Kéngtiing State, has 
occupied the present site for many years. The foundation 
of what has developed into the present town is, however, 
attributed to the Sawbwa Maha Hkanan and assigned to the year 1819. 
At first a smaller area was enclosed, but some time later (by order, it is 
said, of the King of Burma) the walls were extended so as to cover the 
present area. They are supposed tohave been completed about the year 
1834. The town has been three times besieged by the Siamese—in 1849, 
1852, and 1854. (The dates are those given in the Kéngting annals. 
The two latter agree with the Siamese chronology.) ‘The first attack appears 
to have been little more thana pillaging expedition, and, though Méng 
Hsat and other southern districts were terribly ravaged, no harm was done 
to Kéngting itself. The two following inroads were much more serious. 
In each case the town was regularly besieged. 

On the second occasion at least (if not on both) the Siamese army had a 
siege train of mortars, but they failed to make a breach or to do much 
damage. After twenty-one days the Siamese Commander raised the siege 
and retreated. His army was almost annihilated in its flight. The capital 
has since enjoyed peace, and has so greatly increased in population as to be 
now the most considerable town in the British Shan States. 

The streets are narrow and rough, much cut up by rain and traffic, and 

Roads scldom if ever repaired. The only roads passable for 

oe wheeled traffic are those which, entering at the north-east 

and south-eastern faces, join at the market place and thence, taking a 

winding course through the town, issue from the north-west face. A loop 

from this road, also fit for carts, passes the Sawdwa’s palace and, skirting 

the lake, re-joins the main road. All the other roads can, however, be 
broadened for wheel traffic. 


The position of the town has been chosen with great skill, and the wall 

and the parapet which surround it are led along the crests 
The wall and para- of the low sloping hills amongst which it is built. The 
Pets splendid parapet and ditch are ascribed by the Burmese 


History. 


to Alaung-paya. Viewed from outside, the parapet in most parts is searcely- 


visible, the earth from the deep V-shaped ditch having been thrown out 
almost as much on the glacis as on the parapet. Walland parapet together 
stand up about ten feet above the level of the glacis. The wall is two feet 
thick and from four to six feet high on the inside face. It is built of small 


ere 
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obtained from shallow wells, enough for animals being found in the wet 
bottoms. The formation is sandstone, and the well water is clear and 
sweet. 


The actual hill where the civil station is built is called Kéng Hka by the 

eople. A small village, surrounded by a fine bamboo grove, lies below the 
hill on the north and is known by this name. Tradition says that the Kéng 
Hka hill was one of the seven points not submerged when the present 
valley was a lake bed. Two Wa villages occupied the site many years ago, 
and the deep ditches which formed part of their fortifications still exist. 
A pagoda and monastery were subsequently erected at the northern of 
these two villages, but of these only the bricks of the foundation can now 
be traced. 


Kéngting Cantonment lies seven miles west of the town, at the foot of 
the hills bounding the valley on that side. It is built on 
the lower slopes of the spurs by which the range joins 
the valley. Behind these the hills rise somewhat abruptly, while the 
rice-land of the plain extends up to the rising ground, The canton- 
ment occupies a belt of land of no great breadth and of some two 
miles in length, in a line roughly north and south. At the extreme 
north is the rifle-range. Then come the barracks, hospital, Commis- 
sariat buildings, offices, and married quarters. The absence of suitable 
‘building-ground between the hills and the level plain here causes a gap 
of about a quarter of a mile. After this the houses of the officers begin, 
Of these, some are immediately under the hills, one (that of the Officer Com- 
manding) on a knoll at a greater elevation and the rest on a spur running 
out easterly into the plain. The Officers’ Mess-house is also on this spur. 
Somewhat further south is the Public Works bungalow and near it the 
building at present (1897) used as a Telegraph Office. Mounted Infantr 
barracks and stables and Transport lines are located on a spur to the sout 
of that occupied by the mess-house and Officers’ houses. Facing this 
latter spur and separated from it by a half mile of low ground (formerly 
under rice cultivation, but now reclaimed and drained) is another spur, on 
which are the Fost Office and various Public Works buildings. A site is | 
reserved here for the Telegraph Office when one comes to be built. The 
last-named spur marks the southern limit of the cantonment. A rvad runs 
through the station to the Kéngtang-Salween mule-track, which is reached 
at one and a quarter miles south of the Post Office spur. The connection 
with Kéngtang town is by a bridle-path six feet wide. This lies generally 
through rice-fields for the first three miles, when it strikes the main Kéng- 
ting-Salween road at Loi Long bazaar. 


The cantonment buildings are made of bamboo walling plastered with 
mud, and are roofed with thatch. They are therefore only temporary. 
Two streams furnish the water-supply—one to the barracks, the other to 
the Officers’ houses, Mounted Infantry, &c. In each case the water is led 
along in channels and aqueducts, that to the Mounted Infantry being about 
a mile long. Below the barracks is the Nam Hkak river, which, rising in 
the hills to the westward, here enters the plain and eventually flows into 
the Nam Hk6én. Many other small streams some (perennial, others failing in 
the dry weather) run through the cantonment at various points. At all 
times of the year there is abundance of water. During the rains, indeed, 


The cantonment. 
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buildings is 5,800 feet or 3,000 feet above the level of the valley*. From 
such observations as have been taken up to the present the temperature is 
10° to 15° lower than in the valley. The range between maximum and 
minimum temperature is, as might be expected, much less than at Kéngtang. 
An excellent mule-road connects the sanitarium with the cantonment. 

KENKONG or KHENKAUNG.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 15, Bha- 
mo district, situated in 24° 42’ north latitude and 97° 10’ east longitude. 
In 1892 it contained fourteen houses, with a population of 42, The headman 
has one other village subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Lepai 
tribe and own two buffaloes. Water is very scarce; there is one rubber 
tree in the village. 


KEN PWI.—A village in the Ko Kang trans-Salween circle of the 
Northern Shan State of Hsen Wi (Thein-ni). It is situated at a height of 
4,700 feet, on a steep spur nearly due east of the Man Pang ferry over the 
Salween. In 1892 there were twenty-two houses in the village, with a 
population of go. The people are “La” and came from S6n Mu many 
years ago. Ken in the Wa tongue is equivalent to the Burmese fatk, 
signifying a group of villages. There is a pongyi kyaung in the village 
with eleven monks, who seem only to know the La language, and there are 
some particularly fine banian trees for so high an altitude. The villagers 
cultivate about one hundred acres of irrigated paddy-land, terraced out on 
the steep slope of the hill, and also grow large quantities of poppy and hill 
rice. The number of pigs in the village quite reaches the average of the 
Chinaman. The people do no trade and never leave their village. 


KEP KEP-PA.—A Chinese village of twelve houses in the hilly country 
north of Satihsu, the chief town of the Ko Kang circle of the Northern Shan 
State of Hsen Wi (Thein-ni). It is situated east of the large village of Nam 
Kaw at an altitude of about 5,500 feet, and contained in 1892 forty-nine 
inhabitants. They owned twenty buffaloes and cultivated about one hun- 
dred acres of irrigated land along the banks of a small stream, besides 
three or four times that area of poppy and hill rice. Besides the opium, 


large quantities of spirits are manufactured from Indian-corn, flavoured 
with stramonium. 


KETKAN.—A revenue circle in the Nato-gyi township, Myingyan sub- 
division and district. In 1885-86 the population was 370, and the ¢hatha- 
meda amounted to Rs. 475. Noland revenue was collected in the circle. 


KET-THIN.—A circle in the Nga-singu township, Madaya subdivision 
of Mandalay district, opposite to Sithi-ywa, includes two villages. It is 
also the name of one of the villages in the circle, situated at the foot of the 
Ket-thin hill. It has one hundred and seventy-five houses, with a popu- 
lation of 7oo on an approximate calculation in 1897. The villagers are 
cultivators. 

* On the survey map the height of Kéngtiing town is giv. ; 
and such other helchts a are medied on he wan have beer Sollowed bed oa 
notes. It has, however, been suggested that the height given for Kéngtiing and the 
heights shown for the Salween-Mékhong water-parting range cannot both be correct 
The difference between the two seems to be some 800 feet more than is represented. It 
is rash to throw doubt on the accuracy of the Survey map, but it certainly appears that the 


height shown for Kéngtiing town requires revision, and that the true height d 
exceed 2,000 feet. | 


» 
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vated are paddy and peas. The revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 2,060 
from thathameda, Rs. 9 from S:ate land, and Rs. go from the rent of the 
Kin fishery. There is a Civil Poiice-station at Kin viilage. 

KIN.—A village in the M6-hnvin circle, Mvaing township, Pakékku sub- 
division and district, with a population o! 177, according to the census of 
1891, and arcvenue of Rs. 300, included in that of Mé-hnvin. 

KIN.—A village in the Shwe-nvaung-bin circle, Mogék township of Ruby 
Mines district. It is situated in the centre of a fair-sized valley and pro- 
duces the best paddy crops in the district. ‘Ihe village comprises about 
fifty houses. 

KIN-BAN.—A village in the Min-ywa circle, Ku-hna-ywa township, Gan- 
gaw subdivision of Pakokku district, with a population of six hundred and 
eighty-four, according to the censusof 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to 
Rs. 9go for 1897-48. 

KIN-BET.—A revenue circle and village in the Amarapura township 
and subdivision of Mandalay district, sixteen miles south-east of head- 
quarters. It had a population of seven hundred and twenty at the census 
of 1891, and paid Ks. 1,150 thathameda-tax. The land revenue derived 
from the circle amounted to Rs. 664. 

KIN-BIN.—A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u, subdivision of 
Shwetbo district, with appropriated lands to the extent of seventy-two square 
miles. There was a population of 232 in 1891, and acultivated area of fifty- 
five acres. The chief products are ¢Astst, jaggery, and paddy. The village is 
twenty-two miles distant from Yc-u. The revenue derived from thathameda 
in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 280. 

KIN-BOK-KYIN. -: A village in the Kyein-gyi circle, Laung-she township, 
Yawdwin subdivision of Pakokku district, with a population of 106 and a 
revenue of Ks. 259 in 1897. 

KIN-BUN.—A revenue circle in the Kyauk-pa-daung township, Pagan 
subdivision of Myingyan district. In 1895-96 the population was 520 and 
thathameda amounted to Ks. go1. No land revenue was collected in the 
circle. 

KIN-BYIN.—A village in the Yawdwin subdivision of Pakékku district 
with a population of 44 and a revenuc of Rs. 70 in 1897. 


KINDAT.—A subdivision of Upper Chindwin district, is bounded on 
the north by the Lega-yaing subdivision aid the Thaung- 
thwut State ; on the south by the Balet and Ka-le town- 
ships; on the east by the Shwebo district; and on the west by the State of 
Manipur. The subdivision originally comprised the townships of Kindat 
and Halet. The Balct township was trnsferred to the Na-le subdivision for 
pucker: of administrative convenience on the 1st January 1897, and the 

abaw township was received in exchange. This change, besides render- 
ing the subdivisions more compact, adinits of a more effective control over 
the Kabaw township than was practicable under the old arrangement. 


The area of the Kindat subdivision as it now stands is 1,764 square 
Area and popu- miles, and it has a population of 15.403, as compared 
lation. with 15,855 in 1891. The apparent decrease may safel 
be ascribed to the return of refugees from the Ka-le val- 


Boundaries. 
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Buildings. Cost. 


Rs. 

Deputy Commissioner’s quarters and out-houses te oes 14,400 
District Senn of Police’s quarters and out-houses tee q,100 
Assistant Superintendent of Pclice’s quarters ai as on 

Battalion Commandant’s quarters and out-houses eee = oon 7,600 
Assistant Commandant’s quarters and out-houses es ies 6,109 
Post office and quarters aaa naa oe Sie 7,185 
Telegraph office and quarters... ai sea ace 12,481 
Jail re a za a one ene 88,064 
Old Civil Police lines : 12,050 
New Civil Police training school a 

New Civii Hospital os aes wae os des 

Military Police lines ... bee see os See 30,600 
Forest office oes ads see aes oe ons 


Kindat jis also the headquarters of the Bombay-Burma Trading Corpo- 
ration as far as the Chindwin working division is concerned. 


Rainfall. The rainfall as registered at Kindat was for— 
Inches. 
1894 aes sce aes «. 87°40 
1895 eee aa Bes we = 72°45 
1896 ove _ . o- «=» 6 524. 


Kindat, as its name implies, was a frontier post in Burmese times, and 
it is also known by the names of Nat-kyun Aungmye 
and Thadun Nan-mve. The following legend is told re- 
garding these names,—In 1115 B.E. (A.D. 1753) Alaung-paya became King 
of Burma and founded the city of Yatana-thinga (Shwebo). In 1120 B.EL 
(1758), while on his way to invade Manipur, he was struck with the situation 
of the island of Kindat and named it Nathyun Aung-mye (the nats’ island 
of victory). He built a ¢e-nandaw, or temporary palace, on the island and 
halted there for some time. 

Six years later, in 1126 B.E. (1764 A. D)., King Thiri-thudhamma, sur- 
named Sinbyushin, son of Alanngpaya, also came up to invade Manipur, 
and he re-named Kindat Thadun Nandaw. 


On Wednesday, the 3rd waxing of Zabaung (March) 1126 B.E. (1764) 
Sinbyushin dedicated the stil!-existing pagoda called 
Fagodas: the Paungdaw-u. Alaungpaya had done the same on 
Thursday, the 14th waxing moon of Aasdén (May) and his shrine is known 
as the Nan-u Shwe Péntha. Both are still in excellent preservation, and 
the Paungdaw-u has been recently re-gilt. It stands among the monasteries 
to the north of the present Military Police parade-ground. The Nan-u 
Shwe Péntha stands on the right bank of the Chindwin, due west of Kindat, 
and south of Manku village, on a hillock from which there is a fine view 
of Kindat and the surrounding country. 
Dr. Richardson in his Journal of a Mission from Ava to Kendat in 1831 
gives the following account of the place: “ Kendat, 
Paced accounts of the present residence of the Khambat or Kendat 
— Wun (for the former title is still given him by the 


Etymology. 
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KIN-DE.—A circle in the Taungdwin-gyi township of Magwe district, 
includes the village of Kin-de only. . 


KIN-DE.—A village in Meiktila township, Southern subdivision of Meik- 
tila district. 


One of the Kings of Pagan is said to have lived herein a cottage 
when he came to repair the Meiktila tank, and that incident gave its name 
to the village. 


KIN-DET.—A village in the Maw State, Myelat district, of the Southern 
States. It has one hundred and twenty houses and is one of the quarters 
of Myo-gyi (¢.v.). : 

KIN-E-BYIN.—A riverine village of one hundred and eighty-six houses, 


about eighteen miles from Sagaing, in the Sagaing township and dis- 
trict. 


KI-NGE.—A village in the Kyaukkan circle, Myaing township, Pakékka 
subdivision and district, with a population of 66, according to the census 
of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 1go for 1897-98. 


KIN HKAW YIN.—Called by the Shans Mai Sang, a village of twenty- 
two houses on the eastern side of the Salween in the Ko Kang circle of the 
Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi (Thein-ni). It stands on the knife 
edge of a spur, at a height of 5.900 feet, lonking west along the valley of 
the Nam Yo, in the Kachin Circle of Mang Ka. 

In 1892 the population numbered an hundred and twenty, twenty of 
whom were Lissus or Li-hsaws andthe rest Chinese. They cultivate 
opium in large quantities, besides hill-rice and Indian-corn, 


There are two spirit shrines on a wooded knoll above the village. These 
are simply bamboo sheds witha plank at one end to serve as an altar, a 
fireplace for offerings in the middle, and the feathers of many fowls (past - 
sacrifices) in the door-way, the whole surrounded by a Jow dry stone wall. 

KIN HSEOQ WA.—A village on the east of the Salween in the Ko Kang 
circle of the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi (Thein-ni). It is 
situated three or four miles south-west of Mo Htai on the Salween ridge at 
a height of 5,000 feet, and in 1892 contained thirteen houses with a popu- 
lation of 68. Large quantities of poppy are grown on the slopes above and 
below the village, and hill-rice, maize, and Indian-corn are also cultivated 
to a lesser degree. A few pack-animals are kept for trading purposes. 

KINLAKONG.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 27, Bhamo district, 
situated in 24° 28’ north latitude and 96° 51’ east longitude. In 1892 it 
contained eighteen houses, with a population of 62. The headman of the 
village has four others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the 
Lepai tribe, and own twenty-three buffaloes. 


KIN-LU.—A village with two hundred and fifty-seven houses and a popu- - 
Jation of 1,100 in Meiktila township, Southern subdivision of Meiktila 
district. 

It is said to have been founded about 1157 B.E. 


KIN-MA.—A village in the Kinma circle, Seik-pyu township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of 358, according to the census 
of 1891. The thatrameda amounted to Rs. 850 for 1897-98. 
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KIN«U.—The headquarters of the Kyauk-ywa township, Shwebo sub- 
division, and district. It is a station on the Mu Valley Railway and lies 
fifteen miles distant from Shwebo. In 1891 the population was 2,140 and 
the annual revenue amount to Rs. 4,420. : 


KIN WEUN.—A Palaung village in the Ho Ya circle of the Northern Shan 
State of South I[sen Wi. It is situated a short distance to the north of the 
main village of Ilo Ya, and in March 1892 contained six houses with 
eight familics and a population of 62. There was a‘pungyt kyaung with 
three robed inmates. The people were of the Humai branch of the Pa- 
laungs and were engaged in hill-rice cultivation. 


KIN YANG.—A Shan-Chinese village in North Hsen Wi, Northern Shan 
States, in Ho. Tao circle; it contained sixty houses in 1894, with a popu- 
lation of threeshundred persons. The revenue paid was three rupees per 
household, dnd the people were paddy, maize, and tobacco cultivators by 
occupation and owned one hundred and fifty bullocks, thirty- buffaloes, 
eight ponies and mules, and twenty pigs. The price of paddy was 
eight annas a basket, The village stands close to the Nam Yang, which 
here forms the boundary between British and Chinese pessessions. There 
is a considerable area of irrigated paddy-land. 


KIN-YWA-THIT.—A village of forty-three houses in the Myotha town- 
ship, of Sayaing district, two and-a-half miles north of Myotha on the Myo- 
tha-Ava road. This village was formed, as its name implies, as an outpost 
between Gwe-gén and Myotlia, at the time when the followers of Ngwé S& 
and Paw Ya were disturbing the neighbourhood after the Annexation. 


KIN-ZAN.—A revenue circle and village in the Budalin township of 
Lower Chindwin district, with six hundred and fifty-nine inhabitants in the 
north of the township. The revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs, 2,000 
from thathameda. v 

KIN-ZOK.—A village in the Kinzék circle, Seik-pyu township, Pakokku 
subdivision and district, with a population of ty6, according to the census 
of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 430 for 1897-98. 


KLAGRWA.—aA village of Chins of the Klangklang tribe in the South- 
ern Chin Hills. In 1894 it had. seventy houses: Laling and Shandun 
were its resident Chiefs. It lies six-miles south-west of Klangklang and is 
reached from Wlangklany in a south-south-western direction after cross- 
ing Rachiar-var and several other streams. The villaye is under Laling’s 
influence. Plentiful water-supply and good camping-ground are found on 
the north of the village. 


KLANGBO.—A village of Chins of the Klangklang tribe in the Southern 
Chin Hills. In 1894 it had scven houses: Nonin was its resident Chief. 
It lies five miles south of Twalam and can be reached from Twalam, five 
miles, by a fair path. ‘The village is under Lalwe of Klangklang and is 
also under Twalam influence. There is a good supply of water and good 
cam ping-ground. , : . 

KLANGKAN.—A village of Chins of the Yahow tribe in the Centrai 
Chin Hills. In 1894 it had twenty-five houses: Si Hnin was its resident 
Chief. It lies on a spur to the south of the main Yahow valley, which runs 
down to the bifurcation of the Klairén stream, and can be reached vfa@ 
Shunkla, Sekurr, Hmunpi, Kheinkhan, and Tili, distant twenty miles, 
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thirty-five houses, and its population amounted in 1897 to 160 approxi- 
mately. The villagers are cultivators. 
KO-DAUNG.—The Kodaung is a township of Ruby Mines district, 
. forming part of the Shan State of Méng Mit. It isa 
Boundaries. = hilly tract bounded on the north by the Bhamo district 
and Mong Mai; on the east by North Hsen Wi and Tawng Peng; on the 
south by Tawng Peng; and on the west by the Méng Mit and Ma-hlaing 
townships of Ruby Mines district. 
Its approximate area is seven hundred and sixty square miles, and its 
: opulation 16,000. These are Kachins, Palaungs, and 
Area, population, 2 few Li-hsaws. The following statement shows the 
end taces: different divisions of the Kodaung township with the ap- 
proximate number of Kachin and Palaung villages and houses in each :— 


i 
| NumBer or ' NuMsgr oF 
VILLAGES. HOUSES. 
l Sass 
Kodaung township. : ; 
| = | d Sy 
6 a 
i 9 & ! ie) a] 
! 6 
| a | on 
—_— ——} 
1. Sai Lein ... oe is wl ag go | 56x 354 
2. Hu Mai ... ove see eee 2 36: 28 got 
3. Maing Kwin ee -_ eo 7 18 | Bo 191 
4. Man Mauk oe oe we 1 8} 75 
5. Lwéwein ... ve os oo 5 we! 99 vee 
6. Ton Hon, Lwe Saing, including Lwé Kin, 22 2! 276 10 
Konmawan, &c. | 
q. Chauk-taung ae see -_ 20 2 159 5 
8. Man Zauk ase ves ar 7 1 60 2 
g- Gam Maw aa tee wees 22 9 244 54 
to. Ya Bén ... see sve ae 3 31 40 47 
tr. Man Pun... one oes ven 2 6 30 57 
12, Man Tén.., tee ene con 4 3 30 44 
13. Man Pat... one oa eon; 8 4 68 3k 
14. Manyun .. eee eee rere to ee ol 77 oo 
Total vel 147 | 22 | 1,827 | 1,356 
7 { 


The only tax levied in the Kodaung is a tribute collected from each 
Kachin headman at a rate of Rs. 5 per house in his 
Bevedtc, charge, and from each Palaung headman at a rate of Rs. 
Io per house. Palaungs are supposed to be better off and to have more 
people in their houses. They are certainly more saving and parsimonious 
than the Kachins. The tribute collected in 1897-98 amounted to Rs. 
18,918. 
The Kodaung township is a Kachin Hill Tract under the Kachin Hill 
‘Aacauae Tribes Regulation. Kachins and Palaungs in it have 
ministration. been declared to be Hill Tribes under this Regulation. 
Prior to 1892 the Kodaung township was much disturbed by rebel gather- 
ings (zsde Mong Mit State), but of recent years it has been very quiet 
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Nam Hkam and Molo by a succession of small cataracts, which make it im- 
passable for boats of any description. The only flat ground consists of 
elevated valleys of small extent found here and there between the hills. The 
forests are apparently of no value, except along the Shweli towards Molo. 

KO-DAUNG.—A revenue circle in the Uyu township, Lega-yaing sub- 
division of Upper Chindwin district, including thirteen villages. 

KO-DAUNG —A village in the Seik-pyu township, Pakékku subdivision 
and district, with a population of 399, according to the census of 18gt. 
The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 1,270 for 1897-98. 

KOHLUN.—A village of Chins of the Tashén tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. In 1894 it had thirty-two houses, with Ehla as its resident Chief. It 
lies on the north slope of the hill south of the Manipur river and east of Falam 
post, and is reached w/d Tweyat village. Kohlun is a Kweshin village, 
paying no tribute to Falam and Haka, and is easily attacked, notwithstanding 
a strong feiicéand diflicult entrances. ‘ There is very good camping-ground 
with sullicient watcr to the east of the village. 

KO KANG.—A large méng or district of the Northern Shan State of 

: North Hsen Wi. Shan accounts credit if with six hundred 

Pofulation and villages, of which five are said to be Shan, ten Palaung, 
eid di- thirty “La” or Wa, fifty Méng or M’aotza, fifty Shan- 
eae Chinese, and the remaining four hundred and fifty-five, 
Chinese. The same authority gives the number of houses as 4,000, but the 
estimate seems to be exaggerated. An inspection of the district in 189a 
resulted in the visiting of one hundred and thirty-eight villages, with 1,993 
houses, but there were no doubt many small hamlets which were not seen. 
Since 1893 Ko Kang has included what was formerly the separate circle of 
Kun Long, lying on both side of the Salween. 

Ko Kang is now divided into seventeen circles— 


Naw Lu. Chwin-fang. 
Tao-shui. _ Ying-cheng. 
Shan-to-tsai. Kawng Ai, 
Malipa (Taw Nio). Fa-mu-chong. 
Mu-ku-kaw. Yang-taw-shang. 
Chat-zu-shu (Sati-hsu). Maw-tai. 
Hén-shi-to-kaw. ° - Pang-chong. 
Nang Kaw. oS a 2 Pang Yawng. 
Man Law. es 


But the older division was into nine 4angs or kins, whose names are given 
below. : PTE ; 
Ko Kang lies -wholly ‘cast of the Salween, with the exception of the 
Ses ».,,... township of Méng Hawm, which projects to the west 
ice an@ of the river and is chicfly inhabited by Kachins, and of 
*:. the recently added circle of Kun Ling. The main part 
of the Staté?{for ko Kang is one of the forty-nine méngs of Hsen Wi 
and is more powerful than most Shan States) consists really of the Sal- 
ween ridge, and there is hardly a square mile of flat land in the whole of it, 
except in the Law Nio valley. The only other valley, that of the Hsi Pa 
Haw, is inore like a railway cutting than a valley. Even at its southern 
extremity, at and south of TawNio, the district is very narrow, and probably 
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far from the Nam Mao (the Shweli). There were forty-one houses in the 
village in February 1892 with a Shan-Chinese population of one hundred 
and sixty-five persons. The inhabitants are all engaged in rice cultivation. 
There is a pongyt kyaung with seven robed inmates. 


KON-MA.—A village founded in 1893 from Hkaung-myé, which lies just 
opposite the last Myitkyina village above Pashaw; it has fifteen houses, 
but neither buffaloes nor bullocks ; no fruit trees have yet been planted. 
The villagers are all Hpuns of the ‘ Mai-cho” tribe, and work taungya. 
The village contains one bamboo péngyr kyaung, with one péngyt from 
Mankin. It paid in 1896-97 Rs. 8 for permission to fish with /efkaws. 
Some sugarcane is grown in the village. To the south-east is the Kachin 
village of Kringkong. 

KONMAKON.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 33, Myitkyina district 
situated in 25° 14’ north Jatitude and g6° 23’ east longitude. In 1892 it 
contained thirty-six houses: its population was not known. The inhabi- 
tants are Shan Burmese. 

KON-MA-NA.—A village in the Mogaung subdivision of Myitkyina dis- 
trict. It lies off the Indaw-gyi lake, three quarters of a mile west of Nam 
paung-zin, and has seven houses. 


KON-MA-MON.—A village on the north-west corner of the Indaw-gyi 
lake in the Mogaung subdivision of Myitkyina district, on the lower slope 
of a small range called the Sankadaung. The village consists of two 
groups of houses, twenty-seven on the hill and six below by the water's 
edge; it has ten patk-maungs and fifty-eight buffaloes, but no bullocks. 
Between the hillock and the lake are paddy-ficlds. and the villagers are 
engaged in paddy cultivation. Twenty-seven baskets of paddy sown in 
1896 yielded one thousand and ninety baskets at harvest. 

KON-MAW.—A revenue circle in the Taungdwingyaung township, 
Mingin subdivision of Upper Chindwin district. It includes one village 
only, and paid Rs. 410 revenue in 1897. 

KON MAWNG.—A village in the Central Riding of the Northern Shan 
State of Mang Lén West, in the valley north-east of Man Péng, the capital 
of the State, and at the foot of the Loi Sé ridge. In April 1892 there were 
thirteen houses with eighty inhabitants, all Shans. They cultivated some 
irrigated paddy-fields and a good deal of sugarcane. The villagers render 
personal service instead of paying tribute. 


KON NA.—A village in the Méng Heng circle of the Northern Shan 
State of South Hsen Wi. It is situated in the valley under Loi Sang, close 
to the main village, and contained in April 1892 six houses with a population 
of twenty eight persons. The villagers were all engaged in cultivation, low- 
land paddy and sugar-cane being the chief crops. The village is under the 
Loi Hseng headman. 

KON-NI.—A village in the State of Pang Mi, Myelat district, of the 
southern Shan States. It lies in the extreme north of the State and had 
in 1897 a population of three hundred and twenty-four persons, living in 
sixty-eight houses. A great number of the inhabitants, besides cultivating 
their fields, engage in pottery manufacture, chiefly of jars and chatties, 
which are sold all over the Myelat. The amount of revenue paid in 1897 
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KU-GYUN.—A village in the Letpaa-gyua circie, Pakékku township, 
subdivision, and district, with a popul:tion of 192, accordinz to the census 
of 141, and a revenue of Rs. 330, incuied in that of Letpan-gyun. 

KU-HNA-YWA—The only township of the Gangaw subdivision of 

Boundaries, are, Pakéxxu district, is Sounded on the north and east by 
and popusation, the Upper Chirdwina cistrict,oa the south by Tilin and 
ard revenue dive Pauk townships. and on the west by the Chin Hills. It 
sins. has an area of seven hundred and nineteen square miles 
and a population of 21,943, divided between ninety-eight villages. It com- 
prises cig-ty-three revenue circies, which pay an aggregate assessment of 
49, 36,513 The headquarters are at Gangaw. 

KUKAM.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 17, Mvitkyina district, situated 
in 25° 2° north latituds: and 97° 40’ east longitude. In 1892 it contained 
sixty houses; its population was unknown. Tie headman of the vil 
has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe 
and Sadan sub-trive, and remained neutral in the 1892-93 rising. 


KUKAN or KUKUM.—-A Kachin village in Tract No. 13, Bhamo dis- 
trict, situated in 24% 35’ north latitude and 97° 31’ east longitude. In 
1yz it contained sixteen houses. with a population of 66. The headman 
of the village has nv others subordirate to him. The inhabitants are of 
the Lepai tribe and Singma sub-tribe, and own no cattle. Five hundred 
baskets of paddy are raised yearly. 
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KU-LE —A revenue circle in the Mingin township and subdivision of 
Upper Chindwin district. It includes one village only, and paid a rey- 
enue of Rs. 970 in 1897. 
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Except in Kunhai village, the headquarters of the circle, the villagers 
of which say they come from Sitton-pyi-kyen (That6n) 
in Tenasserim division, the villagers cultivate tea; they 
sell about 2,880 bullock loads of wet tea and also manufacture about 
2,503 viss of dry tea. The area of the gardens was estimated at nine 
hundred and twenty-five acres. Hill paddy is also cultivated. 

The whole circle is hilly; it is situated in thé south of the Tawng 
Peng State and on the borders of Hsipaw. The main village contained 
in 1896 sixty-five houses and was divided into five parts, each with a 
headman. It had several fine monasteries. It lies on the main route to 
Hai Paw and Mandalay. 

KUN HAWT.—A circle in Tawng Peng State, Northern Shan States. 
It contained four villages in 1896, with a total of one hundred and fifteen 
houses, under the administration of a dn. 


It exports about one thousand and two hundred bullock loads of pickled 
Praiusis tea annually, and cultivates about three hundred and 
° twenty acres of tea gardens. The inhabitants are 
Palaungs and cultivate also a little hill paddy. A few vegetables (mustard 
and pumpkins principally) are grown in the circle. The pumpkins are 
of a very fine and large kind. 

Kun Hawt contains three monasteries. The villagers are mixed families 
of the different classes of Pales, and there is one village of Li-hsaws. The 
population numbered one hundred and fifty-two men, one hundred and 
ninety-two women, eighty-one boys, and sixty-seven girls. The circle 
touches Hsi Paw State and is close to Thibaw (Hsi Paw) town. It is 
situated on the main trade route to Hsi Paw and Mandalay. The headman 
lives in North Kun Hawt village, which had sixty-one houses in 1896. 
The south village had twenty-one houses. They have a fine timber 
monastery. The villagers profess to belong to the Kram clan of Palaungs. 

KUN HWAT.—A _ village in the Loi Long State, Myelat division 
of the Southern Shan States, lying to the south-west of Loi Ling hill. It is 
inhabited by Zayein Karens and contained in 1893 sixty houses with a 
population of one hundred and fifty-one persons. The villagers work af 
and a few patches of irrigated fields. They are very poverty-stricken, but 
pay one rupee tribute per house. 

KU NI.—A village in the Kruni circle, Ye-sa-gyo township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of 66, according to the census 
of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. go. 

KUN KAN.—A village in the Myittu revenue circle, Amarapura 
township and subdivision of Mandalay district, seven miles south-south-east 
of headquarters. It had a population of 205 at the census of 1891, and 
paid Rs. 400 thathameda tax. 

KUNKOW.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 10, Bhamo district, situated 
in 24° 31’ latitude and 97° 38’ east longitude. In 1892 it contained 
twenty-four houses; the population was unknown. The headman of 
the village has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the 
Lepai tribe and Lahkum sub-tribe, and own no cattle. 

KUN KYENG.—A Shan village in the North Hsen Wi Northern Shan 
State in Hsen Wi circle; it contained twenty houses in 1894, with a 


Cultivation. 


* 
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however, that the trading communities in Yiinnan, east of the Salween, 
will soon again begin to use the Kun Ling road. 


From the ferry to Lashio the road is on the whole a good mule-track, but 
the ascent from the river is very steep and rocky and there 
are onc or two swampy stretches and awkward river cross- 
ings which are very difficult for animals, except in the 

cold weather. i 


The main village of Kun Long is on the left bank, on a moderately level 
terrace on the side of the range, which otherwise rises 
East Kun Ling; abruptly from the river. The population is entirely Shan, 
the bazaar. ed : i 1 y 
and numbered in all sixty-three households in 1892, but 
the number has been greatly reduced since the Kachin rising of 1893. A 
five-day bazaar is held, which is attended by a considerable number of 
Chinese and Kachins from the hill ranges, east and west of the river. 
Chinese-made felt, rugs, straw hats, Chincse shocs and straw sandals, nails 
and ready-made clothes are the chief articles exposed for sale besides 
local produce. Except on bazaar day the village is a singularly lazy one. 
There are very few cultivators; many profcss to be shoemakers, but the 
majority seem to be waiting for the day when traffic on the ferry will once 
more be brisk, and they will be able to live more sumptuously than they do 
now, on handfuls taken from the baskets of bazaar women: this is the ferry 
fee on bazaar days and the only ostensible mcans of subsistence of quite 
two-thirds of the population. 


The Chinese on the hills all profess to be ‘‘ Great Chinese” (Hkélong), 
and they may probably have come from Yiinnan, Sz- 
cl’ wan, or Kwei-chao a generation or more ago, but there 
is a great laxity in the wearing of the queue, anda general use of turbans, 
besides other tendencies to assimilate to the Shan-Chinesc. The Men or 
Shan-Chinese of Kiing Ma, are readily distinguished by the flat tops and 
extraordinary lateral development of the women’s turbans. Of these there 
are comparatively few except on bazaar days. The Kachins are mostly 
of the Maru clan, but there are great numbers of Lashi. Since 1893 these 
have almost entirely been expelled from the méng. 


Both Chinese and Kachins cultivate large quantities of opium. More 
opium in fact is cultivated on the hills than anything 
else. The Shans on the river-bank cultivat2 rice, both 
irrigated and dry crops, as well as a good deal of sugarcane. There are 
also large fields of pine-apples on the slopes at East Kun Long. 


The Kun Ling- 
Lashio road. 


Races. 


Cultivatiion. 


KUN-ON.—A revenue circle in the Nato-gyi township, Myingyan sub" 
division and district. In 1895-96 the population was 560, and the ¢hatha- 
meda amounted to Ks. 584 Noland revenue was collected in the circle. 


KUN-ON.—A revenue circle, including the villages of Ywa-tha and Seik- 
thagaw, in the Budalin township of Lower Chindwin district. It is situated 
in the north-east of the township, near the Shwebo district boundary. The 
population in 1891 was 586. The revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 1,330, 
from thathameda. 


KUN-ON.—A circle in the Myingun township of Magwe district. It in- 
cludes the villages of Nyaung-sén, Sangan-gyi, and Kun-én. 
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18 miles south-west of Haka and 10 miles south of Klangklang, and can 
be reached from Haka direct. The village pays tribute to Lyenmo. It is 
not stockaded and has bad camping-ground. Water is scarce. - 


KU-SHE.—A village in the Ku-she circle, Seik-pyu township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of 275, according to the census 
of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 3,500 for 1897-98. 


KU-THA-BEIK.—A village in the Lé-we township, Pyinmana subdi- 
vision of Yaméthin district. 

It was founded, according to the legend, because of a dream that King 
Asoka dreamt that he saw an emerald alms bow! in a fine banian tree near 
Wa-nwé-gon. He sent messengers, who found the ¢haderé and, in accord- 
ance with the orders they received, presented it tothe Shwe-litla pagoda. 
King Asoka then ordered a city to be founded, which was called Myatha- 
beik (the emerald hegging-bowl), afterwards changed into Kuthabeik. 

The city did not flourish, though it was included in the list of the fifty- 

. cities of the kingdom of Toungoo, but a number of vil- 
sueeendiny his- lages were founded round about it in and after 1838, some 

y of whichstill survive, though the majority ccased to exist 
in the year after the Annexation. 


KU-THO-DAW, also called the Lawka Marazein, a pagoda at the foot 
of Mandalay Hill, to the north-east of Fort Dufferin. It is the chief monu- 
ment to. the piety of King Mindén, thé father of King Thibaw, and shel- 
ters in little shrines round the main pagoda slabs inscribed with the come 
plete text of the Buddhist law. The verification of the text and the en- 
graving of the stones occupied the King’s attention for several years. 


The Burmese chronicle gives the following particulars,—In Tabaung 
The revising of 1226 (March 1864) the text of the Tr#pitakas was care- 
Buddhist Scrip- fully revised and re-written in the Palace under the super- 
tures by King visionof the King. The scriptures, when finished, were 
Mindén placed in over two hundred golden boxes and sent to the 
Pitaghat-tatk (the Repository of the Scriptures) at the foot of Mandalay 
Hill with due ceremony. [The Prtaghat-tatk was in the Atumashi monas- 
tery, burnt in 1892.) 
When this was done, the King, in Pyatho 1230 (December 1868-January 
“, 1869), ordered this reviscd text of the 7ripitakas to be 
ee pg inscribed on marble slabs brought from the Sa-gyin Hill, 
slabs. so that it might be preserved throughout all the Five 
Thousand Years of Religion. The work was carried 
out in a fasaung or kiosk, erected in the Palace, and was supervised by 
three learned sadaws, and by the Afwinwun Hkampat Myosa Mingyt 
Maha Utana; the Yaw 4fyosa Mingyt Minhla Maha-stthu ; the Thanda- 
sin Maingkaing Afyosa Maha Thirt-zeya-thu, andthe Thandawsin Nemyo 
Yasa Stthu. It extended over more than five years. There were one 
hundred and ten marble slabs for the five books of the Yinaya, two hun- 
dred and eight for the seven books of the Abhi-dhamma, and four hundred 
and one for three books of the Sutra. 
Forty-two marble slabs were placed each under a brick pyathat within 
Afterwards set the first mahayan (enclosure) of the Maha-lawka Mara- 
up in the pageda zein, one hundred and sixty-eight were similarly placed 
precinct. within the second mahayan, and five hundred and nine- 


—“4 (eae . —_ ‘ 
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the Naring side and has no camping-ground near it; water is obtainable in 
small quantities. The villagers do not trade with Burma. Kwahrang was 
partially disarmed in 1893. : 

KWANGDON.—A village of Chins of the Tashdén tribe in the Central - 
Chin Hills. In 1894 it had fifteen houses: Noi Shin was its resident-Chief. 
It lies two miles south-east of Hnartorr, and is reached védé the Manipur 
river suspension bridge, Songkwa, and Hnartorr. Kwang-dén is a Kwe- 
shin village, and is tributary to Falam. There is plenty of water in a small 
stream or spring near the village. 

KWANGLON or KHWANGLUN.—A village of Chins of the Yahow 
tribe in the Central Chin Hills. In 1894 it had fifty houses: Soung-hoi- 
lyen was its resident Chief. It lies on the east of a valley running north 
and south, about 1,200 feet above the Lunbauk, and can be reached uid 
Shunkla, Yatlier, Klao, and Roshi. It is 32 miles distant from Falam. 
Kwanglén is a Yahow village subordinate to Vannul, and pays tribute to 
Falam. Itis surrounded by a thick hedge with plenty of cactus init. There 
is good camping-ground with plenty of water north of the village. 

KWAN MAWK.—A dang or circle in Mong Léng sub-State of Hsi Paw, 
Northern Shan States, in charge of a née-darng. It had in 1898 a population 
of 253 divided between fifty-eight households and five villages, all Palaungs. 


The circle is bounded on the north by Méng Long town suburbs, on the 
east by Sang Hén, and on the south and west by Hsa Paung. 

The Palaungs are all occupied in tea and ¢aungya cultivation. 

The net revenue paid was Rs. 450, with Rs. 200 for tea. 

KWA SHAN.—Called by the Shans Pang Tap, a Chinese village on the 
eastern side of the Salween in the Ko Kang circle of the Northern Shan 
State of Hsen Wi (Thein-ni). It is situated on a flat step at a height of 
5,000 feet, on the spur running down north of the Chingpwi stream. ‘The 
number of houses in 1892 was 8, and the population numbered 36. They 
cultivated hill-rice and opium, the latter in large quantities. 

KWASHLUN.—A village of Chins of the Yahow tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills, In 1894 it had sixty houses; Laing-lwe was its resident Chief. It 
lies west of Dihai, and is reached vd Kwungli: thence to Dihai, 8 miles: 
thence seven miles. Kwashun is a Yahow village subordinate to Vannul, 
and pays tribute to Falam. 

KWE-BYOK.—A revenue circle in the Pagan township and subdivision 
of Myingyan district. In 1895-96 the population was 375 and the thatha- 
meda amounted to Rs. 630. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 

KWE-HMWE.—A village in the Taungz6n circle, Myaing township, 
Pakékku subdivision, and district, with a population of 95, according to the 
census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 180, included in that of Taungzén. 


KWE-LON.—A village of twenty houses on the right bank of the Taping 
ckaung in the Bhamo subdivision and district. The inhabitants cultivate 
mayin paddy. 

KWEMAUNG.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 2, Bhamo district, situ- 
ated in 23° 54’ north latitude and 96° 56’ east longitude. In 1892 it con- 
tained fifteen houses, with a population of 48. The village headman has 
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south-east of Maymyo, and had a population of 160 at the census of 1891. 
The thathameda tax paid in 1896 amounted to Rs. 290. Paddy is culti- 
vated. 

KYA-IN-GYI.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 26, Myitkyina district, 
situated in 25° 16’ north latitude and 97° east longitude. In 1892 it con- 
tained thirty-three houses, with a population of 136. The headman of the 
village has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are Shan-Bur- 
mese. 

KYA-KAT.—A village in the Sagaing subdivision and district, twenty 
miles north-west of Sagaing. It numbers fifty-seven houses. 

KYA-KAT.—A village in the Kyauktu circle, Laung-she township, Yaw- 
dwin subdivision of Pakédkku district, with a population of 238 and a 
revenue in 1897 of Rs. 560. 

KYA-KAT.—A village in the Yaw township, Yawdwin subdivision of 
Pakdékku district, with a population of 189, according to thec ensus of 1891. 
The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 630 for 1897-98. 

KYA-KAT-KAN.—A circle in the Taungdwin-gyi township of Magwe 
district, including the village of Kyakatkan only. 

KYA-KE.—A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of Pakékku 
district, with a population of 85, according to the census of 1891, and a 
revenue of Rs. 50. 

KYA-KHAT.—A vee in Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of Shwe- 
bo district, 15 milesfrom Ye-u. It has five hundred and forty-six inhabitants, 
almost all of whom are paddy cultivators. The thathameda revenue paid for 
1896-97 amounted to Rs. 8go. 

KYA-KUT.—See under Pauk. 

KYA-MA-DWIN.—A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan 
subdivision and district. In 1895-96 the population was roo and the 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 85. No land revenue was collected in this 
circle. 

KYA-MIN-GYI.—A village in the Sagaing subdivision and district, with 
eighty houses, twenty-two miles north-west of Sagaing. Kya-min-gyi was 
the headquarters in Burmese times of a dacoit Jo called “ Tha Dun Nag6k,” 
who gave much trouble to the troops during 1886 and 1887. 

KYAN-DAN.—A revenue circle and village in the Amarapura township 
and subdivision of Mandalay district. It had a population of 800 at the 
census of 1891, and paid Rs. 1,000 thathameda tax. 

KYAN-DAW.—A village in the Yaw township, Yawdwin subdivision of 
Pakdkku district, with a population of 52, according to the census of 1891. 
The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 1g0 for 1897-98. 

KYA-NE-AING.—A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, 
Pagan subdivision, of Myingyan district. In 1895-96 the population was 340 
and the tAathameda amounted to Rs. 488. No land revenue was collected 
in circle. 

KYAN-GIN.—A village in the Ka-byu circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of 207, according to the census 
of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 440 for 1897-98. 
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and five of Kachins. The former came here in 1896 from Ayein-dama, the 
latter, who are of the Lahtawng tribe, settled in Kyauk-gyi from Uyu in 
1894. The village stands on high ground and cannot be reached by steamers 
op account of rocks. 

KYAUK-GYI.—A mixed Shan and Burmese village in the Twin-ngé rev- 
enue circle of Ruby Mines district. It lies about five miles south-east of 
On-baing and has a population of four hundred and twenty persons. 

KYAUK-GYI.—A village in the Kya-be circle, Seik-pyu township, Pa- 
kokku subdivision and district, with a population of 274, according to the 
census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 550 for 1897-98. 


KYAUK-HLE-BEIN.—A village in the Thabeit-kyin township of Ruby 
Mines district. It lies about seven miles east of Wapyu-daung on the Ruby 
Mines cart-road and has a population of two hundred persons. 


KYAUK-KA.—A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan 
subdivision and district. In 1895-96 the population was 1,570 and the 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,795. No land revenue was collected in the 
circle. 


KYAUK-KA.—A village in the Kwe-myék circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 114, according to the 
census of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 240 for 1897-98. 


KYAUK-KA.—A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakékku district, with a population of 493, according to the census of 1891, 
and a revenue of Rs, 1,350. 


KYAUK-KA.—A village in the circle of the same name in the Ménywa 
township, Lower Chindwin district. In 1891 the population was 1,842, 
and in 1896-97 the revenue from ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 2,280. The 
cattle in the circle number 700. The principal products are jowar and ses- 
samum. The village is situated at the foot of Kyaukka hill, twelve miles to 
the east of Ménywa. 


The Shwe-Kuni pagoda is situated between Kyaukka South and Kyaukka 
Shwe-Kuni North villages ; its annual festival is held on the 5th 
eer. weeant waning of Kasén (May) and is attended by a large number 
eon of pilgrims ; stalls are erected, and pwes, puppet-shows, 
and pony races are carried on until the close of the festival. On the mor- 
ning of the great day of the feast, rice and fruit are offered before the 
image of Gaudama, and rice, oil, salt, and robes presented to the pongyis. 


An inscription engraved on a piece of rock states that the original pagoda 
was erected over the relics of the body of a rahan, sent from India by 
Asoka, King of Patna. The pagoda was repaired by one Maung Su Aung, 
a native of Kyauktan village (now called Kyaukka), in 1630 A.D. On the 
north side of the pagoda is a cave and in it an image of Gaudama in the 
usual sitting position is placed : he faces to the north, where Mount Meru, the 
abode of nats and brahmas, is supposed to be situated. The image is 
thickly gilt and stands for safety in a chamber with strong iron doors. 


KYAUK-KAN.—A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision, 


and district. In 1895-96 the population was 317 and the ¢hathameda Rs. 
455. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 
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KYAUK-MYAUNG.—The headquarters town of the circle of that name 
in the Shwebo township, subdivision, and district. It is situated on the 
west bank of the Irrawaddy river and is the chief river-station for the 
district. The Irrawaddy Flotilla steamers make it a calling station. It is 
sixteen miles from Shwebo town. There are three villages (Shwe-gun, 
Shwe-daik, and Nwe-nyein) in the circle noted for their pottery manufacture. 
The population in 1891 was 1,408 and the revenue paid by the circle 
amounted to Rs. 13,390. 

KYAUK-MYAUNG or YE-U.—A village in the Maw State, Myelat 
district of the Southern Shan States. It lies to the south of the State at an 
elevation of 4,100 feet, and is the residence of the ngwe-kun-hmu. In 1897 
it contained forty-two houses, with a population of three hundred and twen- 
ty-nine persons. Only seventeen houses were assessed and paid Rs. 100 
thathameda. 

KYAUK-MYE.—A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan 
subdivision ‘and district. In 1895-96 the population was 175 and the ¢ha- 
thameda amounted to Rs. 198. No land revenue was collected in the circle, 

KYAUK-MYET.—A revenue circle in the Salin-gyi township of Lower 
Chindwin district, including Kyauk-myet, Ta-naunggén, Taung-6n, Tandaw, 
Chaunggwa, and Ywa-tha villages. It is situated in the north-east of the 
township at the junction of the North Yama and Chindwin rivers. The po- 
pulation of the circle was 1,930 and the revenue Rs. 5,120 from ¢hathame- 
da, in 1896-97. Paddy, jowar, peas, and sessamum are grown. Lime is 
manufactured on a small scale, the stone being imported from Myauk-thayet, 
five miles to the west. 

KYAUK-NGA-NWA.—A village in the Nga-singu township, Madaya sub- 
division of Mandalay district, east of Shwegéndaing. The village has 
twenty-two houses and the population numbered in 1892 80 approximately. 
The villagers are cultivators and fishermen. 

KYAUK-O.—.A revenue circle in the Mingin township and subdivision 
Upper Chindwin district. It includes five villages and paid a revenue of 
Rs. 1,896 in 1897. 

KYAUK-O.--A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakdék- 
ku district, with a population of 167, according to the census of 1891, and a 
revenue of Rs. 250. 

KYAUK-O.—A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakék- 
ku district, with a population of 187, according to the census of 1891, and a 
revenue of Rs, 310. 

KYAUK-OK.—A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of Pa- 
kokku district, with a population of 69, according to the census of 1891, 
and a revenue of Rs. 140. 

KYAUK-PA-DAUNG.—A township in the Pagan subdivision of Myin- 

gyan district, with an area approximately of seven hundred 

Area and boun- and twenty-three square miles. Its boundaries are: on 
Cares the north the Taungtha township; on the south the 
Yenan-gyaung township of Magwe district; on the east the Meiktila 
district; and onthe west the Sa-le township. 
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KYAUK-PU.—A village in the Pauk-ngu circle, Yeza-gyo township 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 32, according to 
the census of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 270 for 1897-98. 

KYAUK-PU.—A village in the Sin-de circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakék- 
ku subdivision and district, with a population of 129, according to the census 
of 1891, and a revenue of Rs, 280. . 

KYAUK-PU.—A village in the Kyaukpyu circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 284, according to the 
census of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 770 for 1897-98. 

KYAUK-PU.—A village in the Péndaw-byi circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 541, according to the 
census of 1891. The ¢thathameda amounted to Rs. 270 for 1897-98. 

KYAUK-PYA.—A village in Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, sixteen miles from Ye-u. The population numbers 147 
persons chiefly engaged in rice cultivation. The ¢hathameda revenue paid 
in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 280. 

KYAUK-PYIN.—A village in the Yaw township, Yawdwin subdivision 
of Pakékku district, with a population of 72, according to the census of 
1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 150 for 1897-98. 

KYAUK-PYOK.—A revenue circle in the Ka-le township and subdi- 
vision of Upper Chindwin district, including eleven villages. The popu- 
lation in 1891 amounted to 1,417 and the revenue to Rs. 4,700. 

KYAUK-PYU.—A village in the Thabeik-kyin township of Ruby Mines 
district, five miles north of Yena-u. It has a population of 134, all 
Burmese. 

KY AUK-SAUK.—A revenue circle in the Taungtha township of Myin- 
gyan district. In 1895-96 the population was 1,740 and the thathameda 
amounted to Rs. 2,082. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 

* KYAUK-SAUK.—A village in the Kyauksauk circle, Myaing township 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 395, according 
to the census of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 1,690 for 1897-98. 

KYAUK-SAUK.—A village in the Letyama circle, Myaing township, 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of 115, according to 
the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 190, included in that of Letyetma. 

KYAUK-SAUNG.—A revenue circle in the Pagan township and sub- 
division of Myingyan district. In 1895-96 the population was 85 and the 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 140. The land revenue collected in the 
circle was Rs. 1,192-1-3 and the gross revenue amounted to Rs, 1,332-1-3. 

KYAUK-SAUNG.—A village in the State of Kyong, Myelat district 
of the Southern Shan States, which had in 1897 forty-five houses with a 
(population of 212—108 Taungthu, 104 Dayé). They paid Rs. 284 annual 
revenue. 

KYAUK-SA-YE.—A village in the Ku-hna-ywa township, Gangaw sub- 
division of Pakékku district, with a population of 218, according to the 
census of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 420 for 1897-98. 

KYAUK-SA-YIT-KON.—A village in the Madaya township and sub- 
division of Mandalay district, westof Lingén. The village has twenty 
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in Sagaing district. It flows east to west and is navigable for small,ferry 
‘steamers and all country boats. Its width is from two hundred to three 
hundred and fifty yards, and it runs within high, firm banks, studded with 
numerous picturesque mango groves and villages. 


(2) The Panlaung rises in the Sintaung on the borders of Yaméthin 
district and the Shan States, and in its course through Kyauksé district 
follows a north-westerly direction, emptying itself into the Myit-ngé at 
Batba in the Ava subdivision of Sagaing district; although an immense 
quantity of its water is diverted from the river into the numerous canals, the 
Panlaung is navigable for small country boats all the yearround. The only 
noteworthy affluent is the Myittha river, flowing into it at San-gyi from the 
south, Down this river a considerable quantity of teak is floated during 
the rainy season. The Samén, another affluent, runs almost paralle) to the 
Panlaung, and joins it at Sha-bin. It is navigable only for small boats in 
the rainy season and then only as far as Pauk-myaing. 


(3) The Zaw-gyi river waters the northern portion of the district. It 
rises in the Shan States, issuing from which it flows in a north-west and then 
northerly direction, emptying itself into the Myit-ngé at Kinlat. It is quite 
unnavigable. During the dry season it is not more than a few inches 
deep, during the rains it is swift and turbulent. 


There are no lakes properly so-called in the district, but there are 
Lakes. several marshes, all of them growing paddy in the dry 
weather ; the most important are— 


(i) The Thindaung-in, near Bilin railway station, formed by the sur- 
plus waters of the irrigation canals. 
(ii) The Minhla-kan, situated on the north-west of the level tract 
and formed in the same manner. 
(iii) The Paleik-in, near Paleik railway station. It is flooded by the 
rise of the Myit-ngé river. : 
Rain is very scarce, but the canals supply ample water for irrigation 
and all other purposes. Their water is obtained by 
building weirs or dams across the Principal rivers. 
There are ten of these weirs. 


According to the local story, King Nawrahta returned to his capital, 

The legend of Pagan, from China with a tooth of the Buddha in the 
the digging of the year 454 B.E. (1092 A.D.). He stopped at the hill of 
canals. Thuwunna Péppada, now known as Pyet-kha-ywé, and 
there erected a shrine in which the tooth was placed. The King wasa 
man zealons for the improvement of the condition of his subjects, and after 
the completion of this shrine he dreamt that he saw three snakes. One 
he succeeded in cutting into four pieces, and another into five; the third 
one escaped unharmed. He consulted the Brahmins as to the meaning of 
this dream, and they interpreted it thus—The three snakes were the three 
chief rivers in the districa, the Zaw-gyi,' the Panlaung, and the Samon. 
The snake which was cut into four parts, represented the Panlaung, and 
the four cuts were the four canals which were to lead from it.’ The Zaw- 
gyi was the second snake, and the five cuts were five canals. The third 
snake was the Samén. It runs in a very low bed’and is useless for irriga- 
tion purposes. It therefore escaped being dammed. 


Irrigation. 
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Canal. Weir. Derivation of the name of the Weirs, &c. 
Minyé-Tamék ... | Minyé-Tamék ...! This single weir feeds two canals on the two 


banks of the Zaw-gyi. The origin of the 
name is not traceable. The present weir, 
erected by Nara-padi Sithu, the grandson of 
Nawra-hta, is slightly above that put up by 
his grandfather, which he pulled down. 
The canal is twelve miles long. 


Thindwé eee | Thindwé «| During the reign of Shwe Min Kyaw Bayin 
an army from China invaded his territory. 
The King, however, succeeded in buying 
them off, and was so entirely successful that 
the Chinamen asked him to show them a way 
of displaying their gratitude. The King 
thereupon requested them to dig a canal and 
build a weir, which they did in one day and 
one night. These works were named Thin- 
dwé after the name of the country whence 
the workers came. The canal is eleyen miles 
long. 

Zidaw + | Zidaw + | King Swa, a Shan monarch, inspected the 
various sites proposed by his officers for a 
weir for the new canal, and finally fixed on 
this spot and said thi-hma stdaw—let it be 
here. The name thus fixed was afterwards 
corrupted into Zidaw. This canal is nineteen 
miles long. 


Of the canals those of later construction are the Tén-gyi, Thin-dwe, 
Zidaw, Pinda, Nat-hlwé, and Myaungsén. 

The natives of the country seem to have an intuitive skill in their direc- 
tion and control. During the past three years, under careful super- 
vision, very great improvements have been made. All the canals except 
the Nwa-det and Kunze have been greatly improved by the construction 
of proper regulators and sluices. Serious breaches, which were of frequent 
occurrence during the first few years of the Occupation, now never occur. 
The irrigating capabilities of each canal have been greatly extended, and 
in future an annual expenditure of three lakhs is to be incurred. 

In the hills granite, limestone, sandstone, and light clays predominate, 

Geology. and in the valleys rich alluvial leaf mould and loam. 
In the irrigated plains the soil is rich black cotton; the 
non-irrigated tracts in the east have red, and in the west black loam. 

Mica or talc is the only mineral product of the district. There are no 
minerals either in the hill tracts or forests. 


In the plains only shrubs are met with. Bamboos are scarce, and such 
Forests. as are used come almost entirely from the Shan Hills. 

A good deal of timber belonging to the Bombay- Burma 

Trading Corporation is floated down the Panlaung to the Irrawaddy through 
the district, but the forests are in Meiktila and Yaméthin. The price of 
bamboos at Myittha ranges from twenty to twenty-two rupees per thousand. 
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About two-thirds of the population are dependent entirely on cultivation 
for their support. The other. occupations are hawking, 
shop-keeping, boiling cutch, the manufacture of oil, and 
blacksmith’s work, and there are many brokers, dramatic performers, and 
a few goldsmiths. ‘The great bulk of the people are pure Burmese, but 
under the hills are a good many Danus, a cross between Shans and Bur- 
mese, whose chief characteristic is that they speak Burmese with a Shan 
accent. Their chief occupation is also cultivation, which is generally 
taungya. In appearance these métisare indistinguishable from Burmese 
either in dress or features. 

Quite a tenth of the population is too poor to build houses on hills in 
the ordinary Burmese fashion. They live in small shanties with the bare 
earth for a flour. The same poverty, due to over-taxation in Burmese 
times, is apparent in the dress both of menand women. The use of ¢hana- 
kAa is supposed here, as in Arakan, to be an advertisement of loose cha- 
racter. There are no really rich families in the district. The system of 
advances for cultivation is commoa. 


It is often stated that three crops of paddy can be raised from the same 
ground annually, but this is rarely the case. The 
crops are divided into three classes, mayin or hot 
weather paddy, saukyin or wet weather paddy, and saukgy? or cold weather 
paddy. Aaukgytis usually sown as a single crop, or follows on land from 
which dauvkyin has just been reaped. Jays usually follows on land from 
which kawkgyt has been reaped. Seldom or never are all three crops 
raised from a single plot in one year; on the other hand, it frequently hap- 
pens that after kaukyin and kaukgyt a crop of tomatoes is got in, or after 
haukgyt and maytn a crop of chillies or sessamum ; ploughing may be car- 
ried on in one field whilst another is being reaped, and in a third the young 
pan are just coming up. The rotation of crops depends on the early or 
ate supply of irrigation water, and no two years are alike. In one year a 
cultivator will grow faukyin and kaukgyt, in the next the same man may 
-aise kaukgyt and mayin, in a third year kaukgyt and sessamum, and 
soon. Kyauksé district probably surpasses all others in the abundance 
of its crops, and it has beencalled the granary of Upper Burma. 


The number of domestic animals in the district 


and industries. 


Crops. 


Case: in 1896 and 1897 is given approximately below. 
1895-96. ABohoys:, < | oROcae oF oe 
Ponies ... as ite 299 319 +20 
Buffaloes aes sive 2,990 3,400 +410 
Bullocks and bulls... iss 24,900 24,471 — 429 
Cows... ab ‘ise 10,274 16,9387 +6,713 
Sheep and goats... ass 25455 2,635 +180 


The buffaloes are inferior to those of Lower Burma, which is supposed to 
be due to the want of salt water. The bullocks are, however, well-bred 
handsome animals. This is perhaps due to the fact that the calves are 


Nae 1s) 
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ing regiments, however, collected their own revenue through their daing- 
faungs, who leased out the lands to villagers and eventually became ywa- 
thugyts— 
(1) She-win—The van wee 
(2) Letya-win—The right wing of the foot regiment 
(3) Letwé-win—The left wing ... o formed in 930B.E. 
(4) Anauk-win—The rear or sn (1§68A.D.) 
(5) Winkaunghan ... soe ore 
(6) Myinsu-gyt—Burmese horse formed in 930B.E. (1568A.D.). 
During the administration of the Ye-nan-gyaung Mingyt, however, the se 
gyis were deprived of their powers and relieved of revenue collection. Eight 
or nine taxngaungs (collectors on 1,000 pes) were appointed under each 


myothugyt, who was held solely responsible for the revenue. 
however, lasted only three years. 


In 1246B.E, (1884A.D.) King Thibaw farmed out the district for a certain 
stipulated sum to U Pe, Wundaing Saye-gyi, who in turn farmed out tracts 
to various contractors and then again sublet portions to sub-contractors 

Revenue after Details of the sources and amounts of the revenue of 
the annexation. the district for 1891-92 and 1896-97 are appended. 


This system, 


NN —————————————————————————————— 


Description OF REVENUE FOR THE YEAR 1891-92, 


Township. | 

Kaukyin. Kaukkyl, Mayin, Fruit trees. | Thathameda, | Fisheries. | Shan Waing. Excise, Ferries, 
Rs. a, P. Rs. a. P. Rs. a. P. Rs. a. P. Rs. a. P. Rs. a. P. Rs. a. P. Rs. a. P, Rs. ap 
Minza _ «| 26,077 5 4| 87,948 8 7 2740 0| 5,461 x12 © Seatac 590 0 Oo iceeee 259 © 0 |1,56,262 9 11 
Stogaing i | 18,138 § 8 '1,29,887 9 7] 4,906 0 | 4,362 8 0 4330 0 0 530 0 0] 3,935 0 0 | 3,805 © 0 13,36,759 7 4 
Saw-hia oer «| 7,084 7 6| 31,363 13 8 pocese 22713 0 | 13,852 0 0 nis 420 0 0 andes Soleae $2,918 0 2 
Myittha ove o- |-16,996 9 ©] 76,695 7 9 129 © 0] 3,409 0 0| 29,504 0 0 teaes 1,920 0 0 764 00 50 © © |1,28,468 0 9 
Pauk-myaing... oe | 13,384 15 § | 34,098 8 3 10 3 0] 3,876 12 0] 26,18 0 o seceee aaepe's sneeee 133 0 o| 77,683 1 8 
Total «| 81,648 6 11 359,993 14 10 5,319 2 1 | 16,337 12 0 [1,73,066 © o 3,689 0 o 4,247 © © |6,52,091 3 10 


DarscriPtion OF REVENUE FOR THE YBAR 1896-97. 


Township. 

Mayin, Kaukyin. Kaukhyi, Thathameda, Fisheries, Excise, Ferries, Total. 
Rs. a. P. Re. a. P. Rs. a. P. Rs. a. P. Rs, a. P. Rs. a, P. Re, a. Pp. Rs. a. p, 
Singaing ... one ove oer 6,578 8 o 17,885 : oO] 1,55,465 15 0 67,464 0 0 27456 0 0 8 0 o 4,085 © 0] 3,55,304 8 0 
Minzo see _ oes ce 836 7 0 33,293 6 0 1,07,009 20 45,106 0 0 weesee 3,590 0 0 75 © ©} 1,80,009 15 ©o 
Myittha es aes $e 3,459 4 0 25,116 0 ©o| 1,45,682 12 0 55,365 0 0 sinste 960 0 0 42 © 0} 3,29,623 0 o 
Pauk-myaing owe ooo ooo 40230 4 0 11,265 8 o 41,500 1 0 30,758 0 0 easoee 335 0 Oo 87,868 13 0 

—_— — 

Total ‘ar 13,8094 7 0 77,689 18 0 | 4,490,657 14 ©| 1,98,653 0 0 3.746 0 0 4,630 0 0 4535 0 0] 7,52,806 4 0 


CVAM 
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In Contingents to the King Thibaw’s time Kyauksé sent levies to 
Binhéee as Mandalay towards the Palace, or Royal bodyguard. The 
™Y: following is a list of the number of men sent :— 


Men. 
For the So-Lesé-daing regiment ies seni 417 
For the Win Lese regiment, which guarded the four 
palace gates oes eee wes beg 1,120 
For the Shan cavalry regiment... wee ah 550 
For the Burman cavalry regiment er see Pat) 
For the Elephant regiment, Stxdawst ies Sa 150 
For the Winkaunghan regiment... roa 335 160 
For the Linsin regiment rr 03 eee 150 
For the Ywe-letya regiment ise wee sed 158 
For the Shwepy: Yanaung cavalry oe een 50 
For the Yanbun-kwin artillery... oe tos 50 
For the Mingala regiment sae ite soe 400 
For the Thuye regiment ae woe see 100 
Total sae 3.415 


These men, instead of receiving pay, were rewarded with grants of land. 
The pay of a ta¢-hmu, corresponding to a Captain, was forty pé of land, of a 
Thwe-thauk-kys thirty, of a Datng-gaung ten, of a Hn, or orderly, seven and 
a half, and of a private, five. These lands were almost invariably tenanted 
or worked by their familics or relatives. They have been resumed by Gov- 
ernment since the Annexation. Most of the men have come back to their 
houses and are living peacefully as cultivators. A few of the 7al-hmu, 
Myingaung and Datng-gaung, who had some influence, were appointed 
Ywa-thugys of their respective villages. 

After the Annexation Kyauksé district was considerably disturbed by 

History since the dacoit bands. The border villages on the east were 
Annexation. constantly subject to raids from the hills, as late as 1889, 
and consequently were always more or less unsettled, while on the west 
many villages along the Panlaung and Samon harboured dacoits and gave a 
great deal of trouble. Shwe Yan, Bo Pyu, and Bo Hmé were conspicuous 
dacoit leaders in this part of the district, which was also subject to constant 
raids from the Ava freebooters under Bo Ték, until he was killed. By the 
end of November 1888 dacoity may be said to have ceased throughout the 
district, which is now as peaceable as any in Upper Burma. 

There are some pagodas of note in the district. Each has its annual 
festival, and revenue was raised from these in Burmese 
times amounting to from fifty to six hundred rupees. 

The Shwe-pwinlan in the Myittha township paid six hundred rupces 
for its annual fair. The pagoda was built by King Nawra-hta in 451 B.E. 
(A.D. 1089). 

In the same township are the Pandingu, Mataingda, Shwe-zedi, and DPyet- 
kha-ywé pagodas. Except the last, these were built by King Nawra-hta at 
the time of the construction of the weirs and canals. 

The Daing Shwe-méktaw pagoda was crected by King Thiri-dhamma- 
thawka, and is said to be over two thousand years old. 

In the Pauk-myaing township the chief pagoda is the Shwe Minwun, the 
annual fair of which produced a hundred rupees revenue in Burmese times. 
The founder of the pagoda is not known. 


Pagodas. 
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In the Minzu township the chief pagodas are the Ténbo, which realized six 
hundred rupees by its fair, the Pawdawmu, two hundred,.and the Taungdaw, 
which had no fair. The Ténbo and Taungdaw pagodas were built by King 
Nawra-hta in the year 10go A. D. (1728 A.D.). The Pawdawmu was built 
by a pongys U Tezaw about 1870. 


In Singaing township are the pagodas Shwe-satthwa and Shwe-tha- 
yaung, which produced respectively one hundred and six hundred rupees 
from their annual fairs. Their founders are unknown. The Shwe-pandaw 
was built twenty-five years ago by the Pagan Wundauk U Po. No fair 
is held there. 


Pinlé, Myinzaing, and Metkaya were capitals of three Shan principalities 
which existed from the middle of the fourteenth tothe | 
beginning of the sixteenth century of our era. They were 
established by three Shan brothers who dethroned King Kyaw-swa, the son 
of King Nara-thipadi, who was nicknamed the 7a/ék-pyimin. 


The history of two other cities, Hmaing-maw and Pyinmana, has not been 
satisfactorily traced. Hmaing-maw is a Shan name and suggests that it also 
was built by Shans. The size of each city is about a mile square. The 
remains of the old walls are still yisible, the bricks of which they were 
constructed having been very good. 


There is, besides, the old city of Myingéndaing, on the banks of the Pan- 
laung, about three miles north-west of Myittha, the walls only of which are 
now standing. When this was built it is difficult to say, but it has been 
ie for a very long time, and thick jungle has sprung up within the 
walls. 


When King Nawra-hta had finished the construction of four weirs and 
Spirit. worship: four irrigation canals inthe Le-khayaing (the present 
the Thein nat ' -Myittha subdivision), he went on to inspect the Nga-kha- 
yaing (now the Kyauksé subdivision), with the intention 
of selecting the proper place for the Nwa-det weir. On his way he passed 
the town of Myo-hti, and asked his ministers why, the King had not come 
forth to Pay him homage. No one knew, so Nawra-hta sent orders for him 
tocome. But the King of Myo-hti was proud, and since he could not resist 
he went and drowned himself in the Zaw-gyi river rather than bow down 
before King Nawra-hta. 


After death he became a nat. Nawra-hta knew this, so he went to the 
river-bank and struck the water with his fyesn-/én sekkya, his magic wand. 
The deid king of Myo hti, though he could refuse to come when alive, 
now not only rose to the surface, but car e up with his hands joined to- 
gether in homage, and said, “ Most dread sire, had [ aforetime known your 
power then would I not have dared to disobey.” Nawra-hta replied, “Now 
art thou indeed a nat, but I can make thee greater even among nats. I 
appoint thee guardian spirit of all the o-khayaing.” And to this day the 
proud King of Myo-hti is worshipped under the name of the Thein zat, or © 
the Kothein Shin nat. 

The common tale of the origin of the Magari nat is told with slight vari- 

The Magari nat ants and amplifications in the Kyauksé district. In 
* Tagaung there lived an ambitions and daring man called 
Maung Tin Te. The King feared him and tried to seize him, but Maung 


Ruined cities, 
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Tin Té fled, notwithstanding that the King was married to his sister. It 
was indeed through his sister that Maung Tin Té was ruined. The King 
pretended that he wished to confer a Myowunship on his brother-in-law, 
and got the Queen to intimate as much. Maung Tin Té came, was seized 
and burnt alive at the foot of a Sanga tree within the Palace walls. The 
Queen begged permission of the King to bid farewell to her brother, went 
up to the burning pile, and throwing herself in perished with him. 

On their death the two became aa¢s and took up their ahode in the San- 
ga tree, and became known as the Maha-giri mas. In process of time this 
name was corrupted into Magari. The two spirits took to eating human 
beings, so the king had the Sanga tree uprooted and thrown into the 
Irrawaddy river. It drifted down with the current until it stranded on 
the river-bank close to one of the gates of the city of Pagan. 

The nats were still in the tree, and they saw the King Thilachaung and 
were by him allotted an abode on Popa hill. Later they were of great 
service to King Kyanyittha, both before and after he succeeded to the 
throne of Pagan. In return the King issued an edict that all his subjects 
should honour these two nats by suspending cocoanuts to them in their 
houses. This has been done in all parts of Burma ever since. 

The Myin-Byu-Shin sat, or spirit of the white horse, is also greatly 

: honoured. His history is thus related—King Nara-theinga 
inte ie of Pagan fell in love with Welu Dewi, the wife of his 
Peer younger brother Nara-padi, who was Heir-Apparent to 
the throne. He therefore sent off the Prince to put down a rebellion in 
Tagaung. Nara-padi had suspicions of his brother’s intention and left a 
spy behind in the person of his faithful groom, Maung Pyi. The groom was 
to ride off hot-foot on the slightest show of treachery on the part of the 
King, and not to draw rein till he reached his master’s camp. 

As was suspected, so it befell. Before long the King made masterful 
love to Welu Dewi. Maung Pyi mounted and rode off at speed. All day 
long he galloped and at nightfall came to what he thought was a broad 
river stretched right across his path. He dismounted and picketed his 
horse for the night. Now this apparition which the groom took to be a 
river was nothing but a mirage. Maung Pyi was really close to Nara-padi’s 
camp. 

During the night the wind blew from the camp and the horse became 
aware that his master was near and neighed. The Prince heard the neigh 
and thought he recognized it. “[o make sure he prayed that, if the horse 
that neighed was really his white horse, the pillow might give way if he 
merely brushed it with his hand. He touched his pillow with a pressure 
no heavier than that of paddy-bird’s down, and it sank beneath his touch. 
‘The place was known afterwards as Ma Lwé U Pauk (the pillow burst). 
The Prince then knew that it was indeed his pony, and slept no more that 
night. 

Next morning Maung Pyi rode in and told histale. The Prince was 
furious at the delay. “Your folly,” he said, “has cost me burning torture 
and has lost hours in which plans might have been formed.” So he slew 
the groom in his anger, and the groom became a spirit. 

Nara-padi then marched back to Pagan with his army. On the way he 
saw the spirit of Maung Pyi following him close as he used to do in life 
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There was an old Burmese custom-house at Kyauktalén, which has since the 
Annexation been dismantled and the materials used in the erection of a 
Government rest-house. 


There is a noticeable pagoda, which has been restored, and near it stands 
an old military signalling station, used at the time of the Occupation. On 
the eastern slopes of the hill on which this pagoda stands are some small 
natural caves which were artificially enlarged and used for atime as monas- 
tic dwellings, but are no longer habitable, as innumerable bats have taken 
possession of them. 


Recently advantage has been taken of a big fire to lay the village out with 
fairly broad streets. Kyauktalén is the headquarters of the Kyauktalén 
Myothugyt, who has sixteen villages in his jurisdiction. There are five 
subordinate ywathugyts under him— 


(i) at Chintha-let, eight houses, over Chintha-let and In-e-lya, sixty- 
three houses; 

(ii) at Shwe-dwingén, over Shwe-dwing6dn, thirty-nine; Tamabin, 
forty-three ; Ma-le-gyin; fifty-two ; and Kyauk-taing, thirty houses; 

(iii) at Payatu, one hundred and six houses; over Payatu and Tan- 
zinhla, sixty-seven houses ; 

(iv) at Ywa-thit, sixty-seven houses ; and 

(v) at Kyimana, thirty houses. 

The villages of Ma-le-gyin, Tamabin, Shwe-dwingén, and Chintha-let are 
on the main road from Kyauktalon to Myotha. 

KYAUK-TAN.—A revenue circle in the Taungdwin-gyaung township, 
Mingin subdivision of Upper Chindwin district. It includes one village only, 
and paid a revenue of Rs. 220 in 1897. 

KYAUK-TAN.—A revenue circle in the Taungdwin-gyaung township, 
Mingin subdivision of Upper Chindwin district. It includes two villages, and 
paid Rs. 262 revenue in 1897. 

KYAUK-TAN or CHAUNG-GWA.—A village in the Pauk township and 
subdivision of Pakékku district, with a population of 71, according to the 
census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 250. 

KYAUK-TAN.—In the Ma-hlaing township, Northern subdivision of 
Meiktila district, has a population of about 1,000, engaged in agriculture 
and toddy-palm cultivation. : 

KYAUK-TAT.—A village in the Kyauktat circle, Ye-sa-gyo township, 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of two hundred and 
twenty one persons, according to the census of 1891. The ¢hathameda 
amounted to Rs. 390 for 1897-98. 

KYAUK-TAT.—See under Kyawk Htap (Yawng Hwe sub-State). 

KYAUK-TAUNG.—A village in the Chaungzén-gyi circle, Myaing 
township, Pakékku subdivision and district, witha population of seventy-two 
persons, according to the census of 1891. The thathameda amounted to 
Rs. 660 for 1897-98. 

KYAUK-TAUNG.—A village in the Kyauktaung circle, Myaing town- 
ship, Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred 
an 


fty-six persons, according to the census of 1891. The thathameda 
amounted to Rs. 660 for 1897-98. 
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KYAUK-YIT.—A village of one hundred and twenty-seven houses, the 
headquarters of the Kyaukyit township of Sagaing district. It lies eighteen 
miles to the south-west of Chaung-u, and is twenty-five miles west of 
Myinmu. A Civil Police post has been established here, and there is a rest- 
house, but no bazaar, though there is a very fine site. The Kyaukyit 

agoda has a largely attended festival, which occurs during the rains. 
Kynakyit was one of the five towns which were under the Nga-myo Wun. 

The Kyaukyit township was formed in May 1892. 

The village is situated on the old bank of the Irrawaddy, and in heavy 
floods small steamers can even now take a short cut to the Chindwin past 
the village. 

KYAUNG-BAN-DAW.—A village in the Ye-u township and subdi- 
vision of Shwebo district, eighteen miles from Ye-u. It has sixty-four in- 
habitants and twenty-seven acres of cultivated land, under paddy chiefly. 
The thathameda revenue amounted for 1896-97 to Rs. 1go. 

KYAUNG-BYU.—A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of 
Shwebo district, eight miles distant from Ye-u town. The population num- 
bers 108, and the area under cultivation is 213°6 acres. Paddy is the chief 
crop. For 1896-97 the ¢hathameda revenue amounted to Rs. g8o. 

KYAUNG-BYU-GAN.—A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, sub- 
division, and district. In 1895-96 the population numbered three hundred 
and twenty-five persons, and the ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 305. Noland 
revenue was collected in the circle. 

KYAUNG-BYU-GON.—A village in the Nyaung-byu-gén circle, Yeza- 
gyo township, Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of forty- 
five persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. go. 

KYAUNG-DAIK,—A village in the Chaung-z6n-gyi circle, Myaing town 
ship, Pakékku subdivision and district, witha population of one hundred and 
forty persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 230, 
included in that of Chaung-zén-gyi. 

KYAUNG-GON —A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, north-east of Madaya. It has fifty-five houses, and its 
population amounted in 1897 to 180 approximately. The villagers are cul- 
tivators. P 

KYAUNG-GON.—A village in the Kyun-le-ywa circle, Nga-singu town- 
ship, Madaya subdivision of Mandalay district, north of Hinthabo. The 
village has twenty-five houses, and its population numbered in 1897 110 
persons approximately, The villagers are cultivators and fishermen. 

KYAUNG-GON.—A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakdkku district, with a population of four hundred and two persons, accor- 
ding to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs, 790. 

KYAUNG-GYI.—A circle in the Myothit township of Magwe district, 
including the village of Tantabin only. 

KYAUNG-HLYA.—A village in the Nge-do revenue circle, Amarapura 
township and subdivision of Mandalay district, two miles south-south-west 
of headquarters. It hada population of one hundred and twenty-five persons, 
at the census of 1891, and paid Rs. 280 ¢hathameda-tax. 

KYAUNG-NAN.—A revenue circle in the Nato-gyi township, Myingyan 
subdivision, and district. In 1895-96 the population numbered 535, and the 
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thathameda amounted to Rs. g60, and from State lands to Rs. 22-4-0. 
The cattle in the circle number 450. The principal grain crop is paddy. 

KYAUNG-ZU.—A village in the A-lé-gyaw circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and 
sixty-eight persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 680. 

KYA-U-YIN.—A circle in the Nga-singu township, Madaya subdivision 
of Mandalay district, between the circles of Ketthin and Tharrawaddy, 
including three villages. 

KYA-U-YIN.—A village in the Kya-u-yin circle, Nga-singn township; 
Madaya subdivision of Mandalay district, south of Ketthin. The village 
has one hundred houses and the population amounted in 1892 to four hundred 
persons approximately. The villagers are traders and cultivators. 

KYA-U-YIN.—A village in the Tilin towuship, Pauk subdivision of 
Pakékku district, with a population of seventy-three according to the census 
of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 180. 

KYAW.—A village in the Kyein-gyi circle, Laung-she township, Yaw- 
dwin subdivision of Pakokku district, with a population of one hundred and 
thirty-five persons and a revenue of Rs. 370. 

KYAW.—A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of Pakékku 
district, with a pepe of one hundred and forty-one persons, according 
to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 240. 

KYAW.—A village in the Min-ywa circle, Ku-hna-ywa township, Gangaw 
subdivision of Pakékku district, with a population of one hundred and 
eighteen persons, according to the census of 1891. The thathameda 
amounted to Rs. 400 for 1897-98. 

KYAW.—A village in the Kyaw circle, Ku-hna-ywa township, Gangaw 
subdivision of Pakékku district, with a population of six hundred and eight 
persons, according to the census of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to 
Rs, 2,140 for 1897-98. There is a civil bungalow here. 

KYAW, SOUTH.—A village in the Tilin township, Pauk subdivision of 
Pakékku district, with a population of sixty one persons, according to the 
census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. arto. 

KYAW-DIN-GON.—A village in the Paunglaung circle, Yeza-gyo town- 
ship, Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of sixty five persons, 
according to the census of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 220 
for 1897-98. 

KYAWK HNGET.—A village in the Ye Ngan State, Myelat district of 
the Southern Shan States. It lies on the eastern side of the State, on the 
high road to Lawk Sawk. It contained in 1897 fifty-three houses with a 
population of two hundred and eighty-six persons, who paid Rs. 277-8-0 
revenue. 

KYAWK HTAP (KYAUK-TAT).—A circle in the Yawng Hwe State of 

plat ala aie the Southern Shan States. It has an area of 48°95 
Ppaist ” square miles, and is bounded on the north by the Maw 

Son State; on the west by the Maw Sén and Pwe La 

States ; and on the south and east by circles of the Yawng Hwe State. 
Its physical features are not unlike those of the neighbouring States of 
Pwe La and Maw Sén in the Myelat. There is no 


Physical features. perennial stream in the circle and hardly any forest 
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land. The highest hills are Méksoma Taung, on the Maw Sdn border, 
rising to 5,287 feet, and Mogaung Taung on the Pwe La border, rising 
to 4,919 feet. 


Argentiferous galena occurs here and there in the circle, but is not suffi- 
ciently plentiful to be worked ata profit. The ore is 
found in yellow clay in fissures of the limestone rocks 
near Bawlén village, also in the form of pebbles, and in a fissure close to 
the stream (dry in summer} near Okpo. The ore is said to contain 74°29 
per cent. lead and 13 0z. 7 dwts. 20 grs. silver by dry assay, with a trace 
of gold. 


In the stream bed near Yebék, a mile from Kyawk Htap village, there is 
an exposure of dark grey shales containing a quantity of nodular iron 
pyrites ; this was formerly collected and subjected todistillation in earth- 
enware retorts in order to obtain sulphur. 


Copper is also found near Kyawk Htap in the form of green carbonate, 
associated with quartz. 


Minerals. 


The pagodas of any importance in the circle are the Naung Lwe pagoda, 

Pagod near the village of the same name; the Shwe-békdaw 

be rea pagoda, near Kyawk Htap, said to have been erected 

by, or under the orders of, Nara-padi Sithu Min ; the Maha Shwe Paing-ne 

and the Zedi-gyi, both near Kyawk Htap. Annual festivals are held at 
these pagodas and draw from 1,000 to 2,000 people. 


The circle in 1897 contained twenty-eight villages and hamlets, with four 
hundred and twenty houses and a population of 2,072 
persons. 


The distribution of races was as follows :— 


Revenue details. 


Houses. 
Danu ... see “s tes ° 211 
Taungyo eae eos soe vee =: 36 
Taungthu i ie tos 68 
Shan... cea -_ ro ee 3 
Burman... - oe 2 
420 


Three hundred and thirty-one houses were assessed, and paid Rs. 1,762 
thathameda and Rs. 248 land tax. 


The area under cultivation was estimated at §31 acres, and the live-stock 
in the villages at the same time aggregated—buffaloes 64, cows and calves 
94, pack and cart bullocks 542, ponies 20 ; there were also eight carts. 


Paddy is the chief crop grown yielding from fifteen- to thirty-fold. 
Potatoes and ground-nuts are also raised as well as vege- 
tables. Since the opening of the cart-road the price 
of salt has fallen from Rs 25 to Rs. 16 per 100 viss. 

There is a bazaar at Kyawk Htap with about sixty stalls, held every fifth 
day. 


Industries. 
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All papers relating to the history of Kyawk Htap have been destroyed. 
Before it became a ngwe-kun-hmuship it appears to 
have formed a part of the Yawng Hwe State, but when 
and why it became a separate State cannot now be stated. The existence 
of silver and lead in Maw Sén and Kyawk Htap was known as far back as 
788B.E. (1426A.D.), when the King of Burma, Mo-hnyin Mintaya, sent men 
from Mogaung under two brothers, Nga Mu Nwe and Nga Mu Thi, to work 
the mines. The latter took charge of the Kyawk Htap portion, and his 
descendants were Ayaws, and later on ngwe-kun-hmus, of the State. 


Kyawk Htap village rose to be a place of some importance, and in the 
days of Ngwe-kun-hmu Nga Maung had fully a thousand houses. It was 
then the chief trading centre in the Myelat. A telegraph office was located 
here under the Burmese Government. 


The latter years of Kyawk Htap, before the British Occupation, were 
years of strife and bloodshed. For the part it took in the Yawng Hwe 
rebellion, about 1863, it was overrun by the levies of the Burmese Govern- 
ment. 


As a result of the Sawdwa’s representations at Mandalay, in or about 
1875, Kyawk Htap, as well as other States of the Myelat was incorporated 
in the Yawng Hwe State, and remained under Yawng Hwe till 1882, when 
all were handed back to the various Chiefs, through the instrumentality 
of the Myelat Wun, Maung Kyaw Gaung. 

Towards the end of 1885 a dispute between Kyawk Htap and Maw Sén 
over some land ended in the villages of both places being reduced to ashes. 
In the beginning of the following year San Waing, the Ywa-6k of Kyawk 
Htap, proceeded against Pindaya (Pangtara) for helping Maw Sén, and 
lost his life in an encounter at Thitebin inthe Pangtara State. Yawng Hwe 
then regained possession of Kyawk Htap, and has remained in possession 
ever since. The following persons have been in charge of Kyawk Htap :— 

Myat Bwin, as Ngwe-kun-hmu. 
Son Nga Maung, as Ngwe-kun-hmu. 
Shwe Kyaw, Ywa-ék, appointed by the Burmese Government. 


Nga Maung, Ngwe-kun-hmu a second time, was about fifteen years in 
charge. 

Son Nga Po Cho, twice Ngwe-kun-hmu. He was out of office during 
the period the State was under Yawng Hwe. He was seven 
years in office, and then fled to Toungoo for failing to supply 
fifty armed men to quell the Ming Nai rebellion. 

Brother Nga Po O, Ngwe-kun-hmu, held charge one year. 


San Waing, Yaw-6k, appointed by the Burmese Government, was 
in charge three years. 

Nga Paw, Ywa-6k, appointed by the Yawng Hwe Sawédwa, held 
charge two years. 

Nga Tdk Gyi, Ywa-6k, appointed by the Yawng Hwe Sawdwa, was 
seven years in charge. 


Son Nga Po Ma, Ywa-6k, appointed by the Yawng Hwe Sawédwa in 
1896. 


History. 
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As recently as 1865, Mr. Fedden, of the Geological Survey of India, says: 
- ‘Kyawk Htap is a large town, or rather overgrown vil- 
ae Hiap ia lage, and one of the: aioe popnloas in the States.’” 
In 1887, when the first British troops entered the Shan 
States, not only had Kyawk Htap village absolutely ceased to exist, but 
there were not more than three or four houses in the whole territory. 
Mr. Fedden says: “ Here there were some smelting works of argentiferous 
“ galena that occurs in the limestones and calcareous deposits of this district, 
‘but it was impossible to ascertain from the natives the precise localities 
: “where it was got. The ore is purchased by the smelter 
n The silver smelt- « at the rate of two to three and a half tickals of silver 
g ‘‘($aw) per basket measure (about a bushel) of ore, 
“uncleaned, often containing a good deal of rubbish apparently. It must 
“be rich, however, in silver, or this metal could not be extracted by the 
“ simple and rude method practised. 
“The larger lumps being broken up, the ore is first put into a small 
“ cupola or blast-furnace, together with charcoal and a proportion of broken 
“slag. These cupolas are of clay and built upon the ground, two and a 
“half or three feet in height and fourteen to sixteen inches in diameter. 
‘‘Women are employed, standing on raised platforms, to pump the blast, 
generally two to each furnace. As the sulphur is driven off, the reduced 
‘metal accumulates at the bottom of the furnace and is ladled, or rather 
“scraped out from below (the scoriz being removed), into moulds in the 
“ ground, where it assumes the form of massive lenticular ingots. 


“ When cool and set, these ingots are removed to the refining shed and plac- 
“ed in small reverbatory furnaces, with the fuel (large pieces of charcoal) 
“ supported on fireclay bars above the metal, which isthus kept ina fused 
“ state for about twenty-four hours. During this time, as the lead becomes 
‘oxidized, it is removed by gently revolving over the surface an iron rod, 
“around which the lead, in the form of litharge, solidifies, and as this process 
“is continued it accumulates in a number of coakings or layers, one upon 
“the other. When all the lead has been thus removed, the silver residue 
“is taken out as a button or plate on an iron ladle. The rollers of litharge 
“have of course to be again reduced in order to convert them into metalkc 
“lead, and there must be a considerable loss of the metal during this as 
“ well as the former process.” 

Attempts have been made to revive the industry, but hitherto without , 
‘success, though the neighbouring Maw Sén mines are regularly worked. 

KYAWK HTAP.—A village in the circle of the same name, in the 
Yawng Hwe State of the Southern Shan States. The village is divided into 
five quarters or hamlets known as the Myauk-su, Taung-su, Ashe-su. 
Myaukkén, and Tat-kén. In 1897 these hamlets contained one hundred 
and forty houses, with a population of six hundred and thirty inhabitants, 
One hundred and nine houses were assessed, and paid Rs. 742 annual 
revenue. 

A five-day bazaar is held in the village. 

KYAWK-KU HSI-WAN (Burmese, Kyauk-ku Le-ywa.)—A State in the 

Myelat district of the Southern Shan States, with an 
Pio ks and boun- approximate area of ninety square miles. It is bounded 
° on the north by the State of Ye Ngan ; on the east by the 
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Pangtara State [in the exteme north-east the three States of Kyawk-ku 
Hsi-wan, Ye Ngan, and Pangtara meet, and the point of junction is marked 
by three stone cairns} ; on the south by the States of Nam Hkém and Kyong; 
on the south-east by the Kyot Kyet circle of Pwe La; and on the south-west 
by the Tat Pot circle of the same State and Meiktila district of Upper Burma ; 
and on the west by the Ye Ngan State. 


The Kyawk-ku Hsi-wan State is extremely hilly, especially on the eas- 
Natural features, eT side, where there is a lofty ridge. It is well watered 
i “res: by anumber of streams, none of which are of any great 
size. The two ehief points in the eastern range are the Myin-én (or Taung 
Myin-gyi) hill, which rises to a height of 6,151 feet above sea-level, and Loi 
Yatha-gyi or Ya-gyi Taung, 5,907 feet. . The latter peak is about two miles 
to the south-east of the Alé-chaung village, the chiet village of the circle of 
that name. The Panlaung river, which runs north into Kyauksé district, 
rises in the Sneaing circle of Kyawkku Hsi-wan at In-twet, in the north- 
west of the State. It is nowhere navigable. 


Formerly there were copper mines in the Alé-chaung and Myindwin circles, 
but they have been long disused. 


There is much jungle, but no forest land in the State. 


The climate does not differ greatly from that of the Myelat as a whole, but 
Climate the rainfall is exceptionally heavy, and hoar-frosts are 
more prolonged in the winter months. The State bears 

the name of being unhealthy, and it is said that none but the residents on its 
immediate border will venture to settle in it. Fever and dropsy are the 
prevailing ailments. Nevertheless the population increased 37‘a9 per cent. 


between 1892—97, which seems to show that the popular idea is wrong or 
is disregarded. 


In the Singaung circle there is a pagoda said to have been erected by 
Kalathawka, Prince of Vesali, over two thousand years 
Pagodas. f : 
ago. It has naturally been many times repaired, and its 
outward appearance gives no hint of its age. Jt is of the familiar inverted 
alms-bow! pattern with a circular base, and is of no great size or preten- 
tiousness. 


At Kyawk-ku-gon there is another shrine, ascribed to Prince Thiri Dham- 
ma-thawka, also founded two thousand years since. ‘This also is of the 


thabett-hmauk pattern, with a square base, and is quite insignificant in 
size. 


A third pagoda, also ancient, exists at Yagyi in the Myin-dwin circle. It 
is of slightly larger size, and near it is a large tank, dug, it is said, by Ma- 
nithesu 44%” for the watering of his elephants. 

The State produces chiefly paddy, but there is a certain quantity of 

tind isttiee: thanatpet (cigar-wrapper) leaf grown, and the Palaungs 
produce a certain quantity of opium. 

According to the census of 1897 the State had a population of three 

’ thousand seven hundred and twelve persons, living in 

Population and 


pose .twenty-one houses, giving an average of 6:06 per house. 
: There has been an increase af about 27 per cent. since 
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Nothing is exported from the State but a small amount of thanat-pet. 
Trade. The imports are the ordinary articles : Manchester goods, 
ngapt, salt, jaggery, areca-nuts, and betel-vine leaves. 
The State has no special handicrafts or industries. 
: The revenue was collected under Burmese rule by the 
Revenue in Bur- Chief, and by him remitted to Indein-g6n to the Myelat 
re Wun. The following statistics are given :— 


3 Name of Chief. Amount. Year Rank. Remarks, 
S 
Zz 
Rs. 
1 | Nga San Bén a 60 oes Ngwe-kun-hm 
2 | Nga San Mya oe 60 _ ditto... | Son of No, x 
3 |NgaSan Ma fr 160 see ditto ... | Son of No. 2 
4 | Nga Kaw Tha see 160 nas, aes ditto ...| Son of No. 3 
1783). 
5 | Nga Thi Ri wee 390 | 1184 B.E. ditto ... | Son of No. 4 
(1820). 
6 | Nga Chit Win oe go na ca ditto... | Sonof No. 5 
1821). 
7 | Nga Shwe Maung... 390 Oe a ditto... | Son of No. 6 
1844). 
8 | Nga Shwe Yit aes 390 |1314 B.E.| Yaa-dk. 
(1852). 
g | NgaShwe Maung... 390 ae oon Newe-kun-hmu| Reinstated: 
1856). 
10 | Nga Yan Kén ee 390 8s eo Ywa-th, 
1863). 
11 | Nga San sae 1,000 | 1227 B.E. |Ngwe-kun-hmul| Brother of 
(1865). | No.6, 
12 | Nga Shwe Maung... 800 1235 B.E. | Ywa-dk. 
1873). 
13 | Nga ThaU ... ss 800 11236 B.E.| ditto ... | Held charge of 
(1874). Pangtara 
and Hsa 
Ming Hkam 
also. 
14 |Nga Tun... ves 850 | 1238 B.E.]| ditto. 
: (1876). 
15 | Nga Pai Su (alias Nga 1,400 |1239 B.E.' ditto | Also Ng we- 
yan). (1877). kun-hmu_ of 
Nam Hkom. 
: 750 | 1243 B.E. 
16 | Nga Thaing ae (1881). Ngwe-kun-hmu| Son of No. 11. 
1,000 | 1893A.D. 


Nga San Bén is the first recorded Ngwe-kun-hmu of Kyawk-ku Hsi-wan- 

. Before his time it is not known how, or by whom, the 

Early history State was administered. It seems most probable that 

from native sources: there was no head, but that each village had its own 
headman and ccnstituted a community in itself. 


It is not known when, or for how long, Nga San Bén ruled the State. He 
is simply said to have been succeeded by his son, Nga San Mya, who in 
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thereupon reinstated, and so far regained favour and credit that, besides 
being in police charge of the States assigned to his father, he had Maw 
added to them, and in 1860 was put in command of a large body of troops 
at Ming Pai, near the Karen-ni border. In 1864 he gained still further 
promotion and was appointed A/yodk of the State of Wan Yin, while the 
regulac ngwe-kun-Amu (the present title issMyoza) was at the Ava Court. 
A ywa-dk, named Yan Kén, was then placed in charge of Kyawk-ku Hsi- 
wan. Before long, however, his patron was dismissed from his post in 
Burma, and Yan K6n fell with him. 

Nga San, Chit Win’s brother, now (1866) became ngwe-kun-hmu and 
remained in charge for eight years, but was then abruptly 
deposed, the only reason given being that the Myelat 
Wun, U To, had a personal dislike to him. 

Nga Shwe Maung, a clerk of the Magwe Wundauk's, was then appointed 
ywa-0k, but he died within the year, and was succeeded in 1875 by another 
‘ywa-6k, Nga Tha U, who at the same time received charge of Pangtara 
and Hsa Méng Hkam. Nya Tha U, however, within the twelve months, was 
found to be embezzling monies advanced by the King for mining experi- 
ments and was dismissed. 

Nga Tun, another follower of the Magwe Wundauk, succeeded him, but 
was murdered shortly afterwards in the Nat-teik pass by some followers of 
Nga Y6n, the 43-50, or Captain of the Pass. 

The Ngwegunhmu of Nam Hkom, called variously Nga Pyan and Nga 
Pai Su, received charge upon this in 1878, but only held the title of Ywa- 
6k of Kvawk-ku. He was made a prisoner in Mandalay on a charge of 
defrauding the revenue and in 1882 Nga Thaing, a son of Nga San, the 
last regular agwe-kun-hmu, was appointed. He submitted immediately on 
the British occupation of the Myelat, and still remains in charge. 

KYAWK-KU HSI-WAN JU-task.—Also known as Ye Hla ¢azé, a circle 
of the Kyawk-ku Hsi-wan State, Myelat district of the Southern Shan States, 
comprising all the villages which pay directly to the ngwe-kun-Amu through 
their headmen. It numbered in 1897 six villages, with one hundred and 
ten houses and a population of six hundred and eighty-one persons. The 
amount of revenue paid amounted to Rs. 406. 


KYAWK ME.—A circle in the Northern Shan State of Hsi Paw ; it in- 
cluded twelve villages in 1898, and had a population of 1,037 persons It is 
in charge of a #¢-daing, and is bounded on the north by Nam Sim; on the 
south and east by Kywai Kung; on the west by Man Ka; and on the north- 
west by Pang-Long. 

In the same year it paid Rs. 1,931-8-o net revenue, and supplied two 
hundred and fifty baskets of paddy. It had also six hundred and eight 
revenue-paying ‘hanatpet trees, for which Rs. 96 were rendered. 


The population is engaged in paddy cultivation, both lowland and upland. 
There is a fair-sized bazaar in the circle, which is attended by Palaungs. 
Carts can reach Kyawk Me. There are also some caravan traders. The 
railway line passes through the circle, which is therefore likely to become 
of increased importance, and a railway station is being built pear Kyawk 
M8 village. 

KYAWK PYU.—A Palaung village of sixty-five houses in Tawng Peng 
State, Northern Shan States. The population in 1897 aggregated ninety- 


Recent history. 
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The boundaries of the State are as follows (vide also under Bawlaké):— 
Kyéboegyt-Eastern Karen-ni boundary.—From the spot where the 


Boundaries. 


dry nullah joins the Lyadu age nullah (zéde 
Eastern Karen-ni-Bawla-ké boundar y) 


north along the Lyadu to its head; thence to the summit of 
the Kumaw So, across the main road, to the Mutaw So; 
along this range to the Tuto So, west of Dawtada; then along 
the range, not particularly weli defined, crossing the hills 
Lasawwo So, Muri So, and Hotare So, to the summit of the Di- 
maw So (Ngwe-daung, the most sacred hill in Karen-ni), from 
which due north through the Uyiku (old city) to the Tasawlya, 
by which name the Ngwe-daung chaung is here known. 
Kyébo-gyi-Naungpa-le boundary.—The Ngwe-daung chaung along 


its course. 


The chief town of the Kyébo-gyi State is a town of the same name, lying 
about midway on the road between Naungpalé and Bawla-ké; here the 


Myosa of the State resides. 
List of villages in Kyébo-gyt States. 


Villages. 

Soul Name of village. 
1 | Tokwiso tee 
2 | Kroki wes 
3 | Rikiko vie 
4 | Kawthakaw ... 
5 | Thabapo oes 
6 |.Thabapo See 
7 | Tilopu ess 
8 | Kawlé 
9 | Sawpaléko 

1o | Ha-o eee 
tr | Kabé oon 
12 | Lokopra se 
13 | Hoya 

34 | Téku 

15 | Doraw 

16 | Biya 

17 | Rawthapré 

18 ; Bwaéba 

I Papo 

ae Moso 

21 | Tidiku 

22 | Dawkrauku 

23 ; Dawkulé 

24 | Prusaw 

25 | Lotawtanaw 

26 | Dopré 

27 | Lawza 

28 | Lawkuku 

29 | Kawthamaw ... 


30 , Sawlyaku 

31 | Dawkuku 

32 | Lawchadaw .,.,. 
a3 | Tiposo 

34 Kadalya 


«| Sa-i eee 


DawE... 
.| Taw B 


. | Sawpé 


Name of headman. 


Riraw 

Ku-i ei 
Tépt ‘ee 
Rihaw-i_ a... 
Mahpo_... 
U Po-i oes 
Sawtha.... 
Ritai ane 
UD 

Poré P 
Roka-i ooo 
Kloré eee 


Naw-i tee 
Maw-i oan 
Raw-i 
Tamaré 

Miré 

Héré 

Kloré 
Naulan 

Héré 


Pyakalé 


Lasaw 
Laki 


ences 
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KYE-GAN.—A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, with five square miles of assigned lands. It has two hun- 
dred and twenty-three inhabitants, and there are fifty-five acres of culti- 
vation. The chief products are paddy, jaggery, and thstst; the thathameda 
revenue in 1896-97 amounted toRs. 520. The village-is sixteen miles from 
Ye-u and is in the Kaduma thugyiship. 

KYE-GYAUNG.—A circle in the Natmauk township of Magwe district, 
including the villages of Kyin-de-gén, Kyauktaga, Pettaw, and Tanbingédn. 

KYEIN-GYI.—A village in the Kyein-gyi circle, Laung-she township, 
Yawdwin subdivision of Pakékku district, with a population of one hundred 
and forty-four persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of 
Rs. 330. 

KYE-MON.—A large village, with five sayats, on the Ménywa-Myinmu 
road, ten miles from the former place, in the Ménywa township of Lower 
Chindwin district. In 1891 the population numbered 1,521; in 189697 the 
revenue from thathameda amounted to Rs. 3,941-8-0, and from State lands 
to Rs. 8. The principal products are paddy, jowar, and sessamum. 

KYE-MYIN.—A revenue circle in the Ye-nan-gyaung township of 
Magwe district. The village is four miles from Ye-nan-gyaung, along the 
north bank of the Pin stream. Kye-mvin wasa stronghold of dacoits in the 
early times after the Annexation, but has long been quite peaceful. Pot- 
making and jaggery manufacture supplement the agricultural gains of the 

eople. They cultivate in the bed of the Pin stream, and also grow paddy 
in the alluvial soil of the right bank. 

KYENG HUNG.—A Kachin village in North Hsen Wi, Northern Shan 
States, the chief village in a circle of the same name under Méng Si; it 
contained thirtv houses in 1894, with a population of two hundred persons. 
The revenue paid was two rupees eight annas per household, and the people 
were paddy, maize, and opium cultivators by occupation, and owned one 
hundred bullocks, thirty buffaloes, ten ponies, and two hundred and fifty 
pigs. The price of paddy was eight annas the basket. 

KYE-NI.—A revenue circle in the Sa-le township, Pagan subdivision of 
Myingyan district. In 1895-96 the population numbered 425, and the thatha- 
meda amounted to Rs. 546. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 

KYE-NIN.—A revenue circle in the east of the Mintaingbin township of 
Lower Chindwin district, with seven hundred and forty-three inhabitants. 
There are three villages in the circle—Nadaw-nauk, Thintikan,and Kye-nin. 
The revenue amounted to Rs. 2,670, from thathameda, and Rs. 24 from 
State land, for 1896-97. 

KYE-THA-MYA.—A revenue circle in the north of the Mintaingbin 
township of Lower Chindwin district, with two hundred and ninety-five in- 
habitants. It includes two villages, Kye-thd-mya East, and Kye-tha-mya 
West. The revenue amounted to Rs. 800 from thathameda and Rs. 29 from 
State lands, in 1896-97. 

KYET-KAN.—A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakdkku district, with a population of forty-three persons, according to the 
census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 60, included in that of Kyaukka. 

KYET-LEIN.—A village in the Kyet-lein circle, Laung-she township, Yaw- 
dwin subdivision of Pakékku district, with a population of three hundred 
and one persons, and a revenue of Rs. 630 in 1897. 

68 
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KYET-MAUK.—A circle in the Taungdwin-gyi township of Magwe 
district, including the villages of Letpanbin and Peinnebin. 

KYET-MAUK.—A village in the Kyetmauk circle, Myaing township, Pa- 
kékku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and fifty- 
six persons, according to the census of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to 
Rs. 510 for 1897-98. 

KYET-NA-PA.—A village in the Mogdk township of Ruby Mines district, 
twelve miles from Mogdk on the road to Momeik. It is inhabited by Palaungs 
only. 

KYET-PA-NET.—A revenue circle in the Ka-le township and subdivision 
of Upper Chindwin district, including a single village. The population in 1891 
numbered two hundred and twenty-two persons, and the revenue amounted 
to Rs. 550. 

KYET-PYU-DAW.—A circle in the Taungdwin-gyi township of Magwe 
district, including the single village of Kyet-pyu-daw. 

KYET-SA.—A village in the Kanlé circle, Myaing township, Pakékku sub- 
division of Pakékku district, with a population of 165, according to the cen- 
sus of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 380 for 1897-98. 

KYET-SALE-MA.—A revenue circle in the Pyinmana subdivision of 
Yaméthin district, in the south-western part of the subdivision, near Taung- 
myo. 

It was first called Kyet-sa because the golden cock of King Thawun-ngé 

Lésend of Toungoo, which he kept to tell him the time of day 
oe and night, was lost in the jungle here, and the King 
dedicated it to his use and support. 

The original village of Lema, which has superseded the name of Kyetsa, is 
said to date from 1507 A.D. It had thirty houses in 1892. The tract was 
considered an important myo in Burmese times, and it is claimed that the 
myothugyiship remained practically in the same family from the fifteenth 
century, when King Thawun-ngé established Kyetsa myo. 

KYET-SHA.—A circle in the Taungdwin-gyi township, of Magwe district, 
including the village of Kyetsha only. 

KYET-SU-GAN.—A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, with an area of six square miles of assigned lands. The 
population numbers three hundred and sixty-two persons, and there are one 
hundred and sixteen acres of cultivation. The chief products are jaggery, 
rice, and ¢Astst. The thathameda revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 720. 
The village is under the Kaduma Thugyi. 

KYET-SU-GYAUNG.—A circle in the Ti-gyaing township, Katha subdi- 
vision and district, including four villages, with sixty-eight houses. The in- 
habitants are Shans. They are fishermen, and cultivate also kaukkyt, mayin, 
and faungya. 

KYE-TSU-GYIN.—A village in the Tha-bye circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of five hundred and three 
persons, according to the census of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 
1,060 for 1897-98. 

KYET-TAUNG.—A village situated at the foot of the Sagaing range in 
the Sagaing subdivision and district. . 

: KYET-TAW-ZE.—A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdi- 
vision of Shwebo district, fourteen miles from Ye-u. The village has an area 
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KYI-YWA.—A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivsion, and 
district. In 1895-96 the population numbered three hundred and twenty-four 
persons and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 528. No land revenue was 
collected. - 

KYI-YWA.—A village in the Kyi-ywa circle, Pakékku township, sub- 
division, and district, with a population of two hundred and nineteen per- 
sons, according to the census of 1891. The tha‘hameda amounted to Rs. 610 
for 1897-98. : 

KYO-BIN.—A village in the Nga-singu township, Madaya subdivision of 
Mandalay district, west of Wayéngén. The village has twenty houses, and 
a population of eighty persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators. 

KYO-BIN-THA.—A revenue circle in the Kyauk-pa-daung township, Pa- 
gan subdivision of Myingyan district. In 1895-96 the population numbered 
one hundred and ten persons, and the ‘hathameda amounted to Rs. 147. No 
land revenue was collected in the circle. 

KYO-GON.—A village of nine houses on the Nga-bat stream, in the Shwegu 
subdivision of Bhamo district. The villagers own eight buffaloes, and culti- 
vate paddy in the fields round the village. 

KYOK-THA.—A revenue circle in the Kindat township and subdivision of 
Upper Chindwin district, including a single village with an approximate area 
of eight square miles of conjoined lands. The population numbered one 
hundred and thirty-three persons and the revenue amounted to Rs. 387 in 
1891. 7 

KYONG (Burmese KYON).—A small State in the Myelat district of the 

Southern Shan States, with an area of 24°38 square miles. 

Area and boun- Jt is bounded on the north by Kyawk-ku Hsi-wan and 
dane: Pwe La; on the east by Pwe La: on the south by Hsa 
Méng Hkam ; and on the west by the Myinmu circle of Pwe La. 

The State consists entirely of grassy downs, and is very dry. Hardly even 
a rivulet passcs through it, and water has to be drawn from 
wells and tanks. 

. In 1897 the population of the State amounted to two 
Population and thousand one hundred and forty-two persons of the fol- 


Natural features. 


ta lowing races :—— 
: Races. 

Daye (Shan) aes és’ eet oad 394 
Taungthu eee eis ses oe 848 
Danu see ae sie vee 455 
Taung-yo oe tee tee vee 439 
Burman eee vee oes toe 6 

Total oe -25142 


The State has no extant history, and probably very seldom existed as 
anything but a dependency of one of its neighbours. The 
population is crowded into twenty villages, of some size, 
in comparison with other Myelat villages, and this enabled the ngwe-kun- 
Amu to preserve a noininal independence until the British Occupation. He 
was then confirmed in charge of them. Otherwise he would have shared the 
fate of much larger circles and have become a dependency of Hsa Méng 
Hkam or Pwe La. 


History. 
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The Chief's village had in 1897 fifty-eight houses, with a population of two 
hundred and forty-three persons, and was, according to 
custom, exempted from the payment of tribute on the 
condition of rendering service. 

The twenty villages contained five hundred and three houses, of which 
three hundred and forty-four were assessed: the heads of revenue were— 


Revenue details. 


Rs. 
Thathameda oes ove ar 1,520 
Lée-gun see tes ise see 136 
Ya-gun au Sea oF see 344 
Total ase 2,000 


Of this amount Rs. 1,000 is the annual demand as tribute. 


KYON-YWA.—A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, on the east bank of the Shweta-chaung, between Madaya 
and Taungbyén. It has sixty-five houses and its population amounted in 1897 
totwo hundred and fifty persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators, 


KYO-TAING.—A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, eleven miles from Ye-u town. The population numbers one hundred 
and fifty-two persons and the area under cultivation is 28°96 acres. Paddy, 
til-seed, and penauk are grown; the ‘hathameda revenue paid in 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 2to. The village is under the Thugyi of Madaingbin. 


KYU-DAW.—A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakékku 
district, with a population of two hundred and twenty-six persons, according 
to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 360, included in that of Taungbet. 


KYU-DAW.—A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, twelve miles from Ye-u. It has sixty-three inhabitants, all 
of whom are engaged in rice cultivation ; in 1896-97 the ‘hathameda revenue 
amounted to Rs. 112. The village stands on the Mu river. 


KYU-GYAUNG.—A circle in the Natmauk township of Magwe district. 
It includes the villages of Kyu-gyaung and Thaménbin. 

KYUN.—A revenue circle in the Kindat township and subdivision of 
Upper Chindwin district, including a single village, with an approximate 
area of half asquare mile of attached Jand. The population in 1891 number- 
ed sixty-two persons, and the revenue amounted to Rs. 170. 

KYUN-BIN.—A circle in the Katha subdivision and district, includiug 
in 1897 one village with thirty-eight houses. It lies on the borders of the 
Peinné-gyaung circle. 

KYUN-BO-BIN.—A village in the Waya circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakék- 
ku subdivision, with a population of four hundred and six persons, accor- 
ding to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 621. 

KYUN-BYAT.—A village in the Kyunbyat- circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of three hundred and 
twenty-five persons, according to the census of 1891. The ¢hathameda 
amounted to Rs. 620 for 1897-98. 

KYUN-DAING.—A village in the Pauk township and subdivision o 
Pakdkku district, with a population of 2,361 persons, according to the census 
of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 760. 

KYUN-DAW.—A circle in the Taungdwin-gyi township of Magwe district, 
including the single village of Kyundaw. 
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KYUN-DAW.—A village in Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of Shwebo 
district, fourteen miles from from Ye-u. It has eighty-nine inhabitants, mostly 
paddy cultivators. The ¢hathameda revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 450. 

KYUN-DAW.—A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, twenty-six miles from Ye-u. The population numbers one 
hundred and fourteen persons, and paid in 1896-97 Rs. 280 ¢hathameda 
revenue. All the villagers are rice cultivators. 

KYUN-DAW.—A village and island in the Irrawaddy in the Shwegu sub- 
division of Bhamo district. The village contains thirty-six houses. The in- 
habitants live by building small pagodas, four cubits square, for Shans and 
others, the cost of each being Rs. 75. They own fifty buffaloes also, which 
they let out on hire to neighbouring villages, and also do a little fishing in 
the Irrawaddy. 

KYUN-GA-LE.—A village in the Linbin circle, Pakékku township, sub- 
division, and district, with a population of three hundred and twenty-five per- 
sons, according to the census of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. goo 
for 1897-98. 

KYUN-GON.—A village in the Péndaw-byi circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of six hundred and three 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 1,160. 

KYUN.GYAUNG.—A revenue circle in the south of the Budalin township, 
Lower Chindwin district, bordering on the Ménywa township. It includes 
the villages of Kyun-gyaung, Kantha, Sin-win, Thanat-kyin, Pauk-sein-bauk, 
Yandaw, Min-ywe, Kénpyaung, and Aungchantha. The population in 1891 
numbered six hundred and eighty-eight persons. The revenue in 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 1,710 from thathameda. 


KYUN-GYI.—A village in the Taungbdn circle, Pakékku township, sub- 


division, and district, with a population of six hundred and ninety-four persons, 
according to the census of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 400 for 
1897-98. 

KYUN-GYI.—A village in the Linbin circle, Pakékku township, subdivi- 
sion, and district, with a population of three hundred and forty-seven persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 510, included in that of 
Kyun-ga-le. 

KYUN-GYI.—A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakékku 
district, with a population of three hundred and eighty-eight persons, according 
to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 760, included in that of Natha. 

KYUN-GYI—A village in the Myo-gyi valley of the Maw State, Myelat 
district of the Southern Shan States, about two miles from Myo-gvi, on the 
bank of the Zaw-gyi stream. In 1897 it had thirty-nine houses with a popu- 
lation of one hundred and fifty-one persons, and paid Rs. 448 annual revenue. 
The villagers grow rice, onions, garlic, and beans, and are able to export their 
surplus stock by carts to the railway stations in the Kyauksé district of the 
Meiktila division. 

KYUN-GYI.—A village in the Nga-singu township, Madaya subdivision of 
Mandalay district. south of The-in. The village has fifty houses, and its 
population amounted in 1897 to too hundred persons approximately. The vil- 
lagers are cultivators and coolies. 

KYUNG-YI A-TET.—A village of seventy houses on Kyun-gyi, an island 
in the Irrawaddy opposite to Sinkan, in the Bhamo subdivision and district. 
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KYUNU—A Kachin village in Tract No. 24, Bhamo district, situated 
on anisland in the Irrawaddy in 24° 17’ north latitude and 97° 14’ east longi- 
tude. In 1892 it contained thirty-three houses with a population of one 
hundred and forty-five persons. The headman has no others subordinate to 
him. The inhabitants are Shan-Burmese and Burmese. ° 

KYUN-YIN.—A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakékku 
district, with a population of 1,024 persons, according to the census of 1891, 
and a revenue of Rs. 2,420. 

KYUN-YIN.—A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, twenty miles from Ye-u. The population numbers one 
hundred and sixty-nine persons, and rice cultivation is the chief industry. 
The thathameda revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 510. 

KYUN-YWA-THIT.—A village in the circle of the same name, in the 
Ménywa township, Lower Chindwin district, four miles south of Ménywa. 
In 1891 the population numbered two hundred and ten persons. For 1896- 
97 the revenue (¢hathameda) amounted to Rs. 520. 

The cattle in the circle number 700. The principal products are peas, 
jowar, chillies, and tomatoes. The village is situated on the left bank of the 
Chindwin river. The village lands are low and are under water each year for 
about three months when the Chindwin is in flood. 

KYUN-ZI.—A village in the Shwe-pyi circle, Nga-singu township, Ma- 
daya subdivision of Mandalay district, west of Shwe-gén-daing-zu. The 
village has one hundred and ten houses and a population of five hundred 
and twenty-five persons, on an approximate calculation made in 1897. The 
villagers are cultivators. 

KYUN-ZIN.—A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan sub- 
division and district. In 1895-96 the population numbered two hundred and 
ten persons and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 165. No land revenue 
was collected in the circle. 

KYUN-ZU.—A village in the Pakékkucircle, township, subdivision, and 
district, with a population of four hundred and one persons, according to the 
census of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 860 for 1897-98. 

KYUN-ZU.—A village in the Nénbo circle, Pakoékku township, subdi- 
vision, and district, with a population of two hundred and seventy-six 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 500, included 
in that of Nénbo. 

KYUN-ZU.—A village in the Kyun-nyo-ga-le circle, Pakékku township» 
subdivision, and district, with a population of one hundred and thirty-two 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 300, included 
in that of Kyun-nyo-ga-le., 

KYUN-ZU.—A village in the Leya circle, Pakékku township, subdivision, 
and district, with a population of one hundred and sixty-seven persons, ac- 
cording to the census of 1871. The ¢thathameda amounted Rs. 390 for 
1897-98. 

KYUN-ZU.—A village in the Nyaungzauk circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pa- 
kékku subdivision, and district, with a population of one hundred and eighty- 
one persons, according to the census of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to 
Rs. 420 for 1897-98. 
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other villages further inland. Kywé-gyaw serves as the bazaar for Banmauk, 
from which it is five miles distant. ; 

KYWE-GYO.—A village of thirty-three houseson the right bank of the 
Taping chaung in the Bhamo subdivision and district. It is out of reach of 
all but the highest floods. Paddy is cultivated and there are a considerable 
number of fruit trees. 

KYWE-HLA—A circle in the Pyintha township, Maymyo subdivision of 
Mandalay district, including three villages. Kywe-hla village is situated 
two miles south of Pyintha, and has a population of eighty persons, according 
tothe census of 1891. The ¢thathameda paid by the circle for 1890 amounted 
to Rs. 430. The villagers are taungya cultivators. 

KYWE-LE-BIN—A village in Thazi township, Southern subdivision of 
Meiktila district, with seventy houses and a population of three hundred and 
fifty persons. 

Near it stands one of the eight thousand and four hundred pagodas which 

King Thiri-dhamma of Patalipdk (Patna) ordered his 
tributary princes to build, and underneath is buried a 
portion of the ashes (dattaw) of Gaudama. The Afé# of the pagoda fell to the 
ground during an earthquake on the 15th waxing of 7agu 1200 B. C. (April 
1838 A. D.), and a ma-be tree grew up in its place. There was a prophecy 
that a tree would take the place of the A¢s and that a village would spring up 
near the pagoda, which would be known as “ Ma-hein-tha-gi-wa.” Mahetntha 
is the Pali for buffalo, and g’wa means neck, and the whole translated becomes 
Kywe-le-bin, the name of the village. The derivation shows much ingenuity. 

KYWE-LU.—A circle and village of seventy houses in the Sagaing town- 
ship and district. The circle has four villages—Tha-lwinbyu, Kywe-lu, 
Thabyu, and Daungma. 

KYWE-NA-DAUK.—A village in the Thayetpin circle, Maymyo town- 
ship and subdivision of Mandalay district, five miles south-west of Maymyo. 
Paddy is cultivated. The village paid Rs. 340 thathameda in 1896. 

KYWE-NAN.—A village in the Ku-hna-ywa township, Gangaw subdi- 
vision, of Pakékku district, with.a population of sixty-six persons, according 
to the census of 1891. The #hathameda amounted to Rs. 180 for 1897-98. 

KY WE-NA-PA.—A revenue circle in the Amarapura township and sub- 
division of Mandalay district. It has two villages and is situated eighteen 
miles south-east of headquarters. It had a population of two hundred and 
twenty persons at the census of 1891, and held a five years’ exemption from 
taxes after the Annexation. 

KYWE-SEIN.—A village of forty-seven houses in the Myotha township 
of Sagaing district, four miles west of Myotha, near the junction of the Myotha- 
Myingyan and Nga-mya roads. Goat-breeding is engaged in on a large scale 
in this village. 

KYWE-TA-TIN.—A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan 
subdivision and district. In 1895-96 the population numbered ninety persons, 
and the ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 75. No land revenue was collected in 
the circle. 

KYWE-YE.—A village in the circle of the same name in the Ménywa 
township of Lower Chindwin district, seven miles north of Ménywa. In 1891 
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the population numbered seven hundred and eighty-seven persons; for 
1896-97 the revenue from thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,160. The princi- 
pal products are jowar and sessamum. 

KYWE-YE-GON.—A revenue circle in the Pathein-gyi township, Amara- 
pura subdivision of Mandalay district. Kywe-ye-gén is the only village in 
the circle, and is situated sixteen miles north-north-east of headquarters. It 
had a population of one hundred and twenty-five persons at the census of 
1891, and paid Rs. 270 thathameda tax and Rs. 231 land revenue. 

KYWE-ZIN.—A an, or irrigation tank, in the Sheinmaga township of 
Shwebo district, fourteen miles from Shwebo town. Itis one and a half miles 
long by one broad, and irrigates 57 pé of land, producing Rs. 92 revenue 
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of Kambawsa Ya-hta Maha Wuntha Thiri Thudhamma Yaza, and still 
reigns, under confirmation from the British Government. 
In 1891 the Lai Hka State contained 203 villages, with a total of 2,848 


.. houses, of which 822 were exempted from taxation, leav- 
Revenue details 


in 1891 ing a balance of 2,026 assessable houses. The following 
ot land was under cultivation :— 
Acres. 
Paddy-land de Nee ow» =—-1,692 
Taungyas eos - oo 419 
Garden land ee Se ose 123 
The agricultural stock in the State was— 
Buffaloes ss va ay 1,778 
Pack bullocks 537 
2 Cows and calves ... 436 
Ponies seo aes 49 
Ploughs and harrows ss oa 2,506 
Carts . tee 5 


while the population of Lai Hka was estimated at 8,928. In 1887 it is said 
that there were not above one hundred people in the whole 
State, while in 1881 there were some thirty thousand, 
The enormous decrease in this short period was due to 
the attacks of the Limbin confederacy in 1886, and a famine which ensued 
in the following year, in consequence of the State having been ravaged from 
end toend. In 1891 the races were divided as follows :— 


Population and 
races. 


Shans es si se 6,732 
‘Taungthus ees oes ow = 1,613 
Burmans eee seh oie 71 
Yang oon _ ie 437 
Shan-Chinese ar, _ a 76 


The Taungthus live entirely in the hill country of the west and south- 
west circles, the Burmans in the capital, the Yang are scattered about 
_in the south-east part of the State, while the Shan-Chinese live in a se- 
cluded dip in the hills known as Loi Nam Lin, south-west of the capital. 
There are a very few Palaungs in the north of the State anda village or two 
of Li-hsaw. The Yang Lam greatly outnumber the Yang Sek. The Taung- 
thu women of Lai Hka have discarded their national dress and wear instead 
the Shan dress. 


Occupations 


and industries: The different occupations of adult males were— 


Agriculture. 
Cultivators of irrigated land... nee 1,632 
Cultivators of taungyas sas re 304 
Cultivators of gardens aes fas 24 
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Trade. 

Bullock traders... eee das 135 
Petty traders oe vee tee 383 

518 
Artizans ese tee aes 173 
Officials se te ste 24 
Aged and infirm _... ies vos 22 
Pongyis ove oes eos 80 

299 


In 1891 the country east of the Nam Teng was almost devoid of popula- 
tion ; the country was bare and what villages there were could scarcely pro- 
cure firewood. Sincethen the country has been gradually becoming re- 
peopled. 

, About seven-ninths of the land under cultivation consists of lowlyinge 
ea paddy-land; throughout the State the average outturn is 

Cultivation. about twentyfold; in some places, however, it is con- 
siderably higher, attaining as much as thirty to thirty-six fold. The eastern 
half of the State is watered by the Nam Teng, while the Nam Pawn rises 
in the Loi Lin circle and with its tributaries waters all the circles of the west 
and south-west. 

Taungya cultivation is chiefly confined to the Taungthu population in 
the hills to the south-west of the State; the average yield is much the same 
as in the lowlying paddy-land. 

Besides paddy, there is very little cultivation in the State: in the Nat- 
thit circle and in Pang Mon and Pang Ling, where the Taungthu villages 
are, sugarcane, oranges, and ‘hanatpet are cultivated ; in the two latter cir- 
cles mustard, onion, and pea gardens, which are to be found to a certain 
degree in nearly all the circles, are of considerable extent and are carefully 
kept ; some cotton is grown in the eastern circles, and in the three Shan- 
Chinese villages the garden land consists of poppies and maize, with a little 
sugarcane, mustard, peas, chillies, and tomatoes. 

The chief exports of the State are lacquer-work, betel-boxes, and cups ; 

; ironware from the Pang Long and Man Pén circles, and 

Exports andim-  ¢iqnatpet and a few oranges from Pang Mén and Pang 
Ports: Long. The imports are salt, ngapt, areca-nuts, cotton 
piece goods, and cloths; and in bad years, when the supply of paddy pro- 
duced in the State is insufficient for the want of the people, paddy and rice. 

There were only nine bazaars in the Lai Hka State in 189t. This number 
has now risen to twenty-one. That at Pang Léng is probably the best 
attended. 

Lai Hka is celebrated for its iron and its lacquer-work. Iron ore is found 
on the Loi Nam Lin hills west of the Pang Long and 
Man Pong circles; it is chiefly worked on the spot. 

The ore is extracted from the Loi Nam Lin hill. There are three shafts 
on the north side of the hill, and on aridge ata little distance are a number 
of shallow workings, from which most of the ore now extracted is obtained. 
There is another shaft on the south face of the hill, but it has pot been 
worked for some years. The three northern shafts are all of considerable 
depth, but very narrow, 


Iron. 


nn nL 
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The iron-work of Pang Ling is widely sold throughout the Southern 
Shan States, and is even taken to M@ Hawng Hsawn and Chieng Mai, but 
the industry is comparatively small at present. Smelters and smiths work 
very hard at their trade, but are not able to make a living on it alone, all cul- 
tivating fields or ¢axnmgyas as well. Very much higher prices than those 
given above obtain in most of the large bazaars throughout the Shan States, 
and the profit made by those who buy in Pang Léng and retail the instru- 
ments made there must be considerable. 


Lacquer-work is carried on chiefly in and near the capital; the betel- 
boxes, cups, &c., made are of exceptionally gcod quality 
and in distant States sell for nearly double the price of 
similar articles made in Yawng-hwe and in other places ; they are said to 
be nearly as good as those obtained from Mandalay and Rangoon. The 
bamboo frame-works are the only raw materials used in the manufacture 
that are produced in the State. The wood oil is brought from Lawk Sawk, 
Méng King, and other States (a very small quantity only being extracted 
in Lai Hka), while the pigments are brought up from Mandalay. 

Pang Ling is also well known for its silver work, which is of particular- 
ly good workmanship in the Shan States, though not so 
much prized as that of Lower Burma or Mandalay, the 
difference being that the figures are not embossed in such high relief. Betel- 
boxes, cheroot boxes, cups, and daggers are made, silver coins being chiefly 
used forthe purpose, but the metal is also brought from the mines of Maw 
Sén and from Burma; the rate charged for labour is usually 50 per cent. 
upon the weight of the article for the better classes of workmanship. The 
industry is chiefly confined to the circle officials and their followers. 

For 1898 the Sawdwa's budget figures show 529 villages with a total of 

Ravan ueni ee 4,946 houses, of which 2,757 are assessable, the total 
bute in 1898. collections of revenue being Rs. 15,845-1-6. This gives 

an incidence of Rs. 5-11-11 per assessable house, a some- 
what low rate of taxation. 


The tribute paid by the State has been— 


Lacquer-work. 


Silver work. 


Rs. 
1888 aaa or eas Pe 200 
1889-90 ae aay ea se: 2,000 
1891-92 ste eae ae _ 2,500 
1893-97 eee eee ooo aoe 5,000 


and that sanctioned for 1898—1902 is Rs. 7,500 annually. 

The ees Sawbwa has been distinguished by the title of ‘‘ Kyet Thay 
Zaung Shwe Salwé Ya Min” during the present year (1898) in considera- 
tion of the able manner in which he has administered the State during the 
last ten years. 


He has issue only two daughters, one aged g and the other 3, in 1898. 
Bazaars in the State of Lai Hka are held at— 


Lai Hka town. Pang Hkam. 

Na Tit. Wan Loi. 

Wan Héng Pang Tang, Nawng Kaw. 

Hai Nang. Wan Le. 

Loi Yai. Hat Li Nam Tun. 


Loi Lem, Wan Li Kat Kawng. 
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Na Poi. Wan Pang Wan &, 
Hai Hum. Hsa Yai Wan Hti. 
Pang Long. Tun Hong. 

Wan Kun Nam Hkai. Pang Hsang. 


Nam Pawn Nawng Leng. 


Revenue divisions in the State of Lat Kha. 
eG6WQNaeeananaeEOOQQqqeeeeeSSSSSSSSS eS EE EE: 


Aeéngships. 


Number of villages. 
Number of houses. 
Revenue collection. 


Serial No. 


Rs. a. Pp. 
1 | Loi Lem oni sae its ee 23| 286] 987 o o 
2 | Pang Long-Wa Nip (south) eee oes 33 | 537 |1,997 0 o 
3 | Pang Long-Wa Nin (north) ses sa 23] 212/ 7 8 o 
4 | Pang Mong... aoe ove oes Io; 133] 490 8 o 
5 | Hai Nam eae re erry es 14] 12 488 8 o 
6 | Pek Léng aos one one one 10 5 218 0 o 
7 |TaNe ies Be: eas vis 13 | 123] 500 8 o 
8 | Na Tit _ we Sa _ 32 | 337 11,359 8 o 
9 | Nam Pawn ees say eae ea 30 | 33 CF) 8 o 
10 | Pang Tang-Wan Yéng... se S55 a1 | 187| 577, 00 
11 | Hé Hko a tes eee ove 13 70} 259 09 o 
12 |HpaHpéek oo ... en ae ie 7 68 | 234 8 o 
13. | Wan Pan ves Si 65 wee 21} 160] 505 6 o 
14 | Wan Mawn _... os a a 6 32} 104 6 o 
15 { Loi Yai ws see asa set 20} 156] 542 0 o 
16 | Ping N6 So ves ee woe 7 42} 119 6 o 
17. | Nam Tok Se eee ase <6 10 87) 271 11 © 
18 Wan Ling eee eee eee eon 13 M11 353 12,0 
19 | Ko Kong tes vos ses ase 11 83 | 251 10 o 
20 | Wan Le oa ses si ee 17] I19) 201 8 o 
21 | Sa Lai eee sie ase eee 17 | 144] 213 4 0 
22 | Na Poi see bee se os 19} 163! 301 12 0 
23. | Nawng Wawn... aa ses ses 18} T10/ 118 8 o 
24 | Wan Kun oe <a a sve 7 561 4912 0 
25 | Tin Hing _ oe see ee 14 &2/ 15: 8 o 
26 | Wan Lwe ies sis ss eos 9 56; 103 0 o 
27, | Wan Hin wie oes ise see 4 33 49 8 o 
28 | Nawng Kaw .., we eos a 9 81) 13t 8 o 
29 | Hpa Mawng ... ves see see 4 18 200 
30 | Hai Hawn isi aus see ea 10 57 86 8 o 
31 | Nawn Cho ae a sees as 5 28 39 8 o 
32 | Lawn Si ees ase -_ dé 1 14 22 8 o 
33. | Hpa Lim iss a ne see 5 31 49 0 o 
34. | Tak Mawk wes aye soe 3 26 5112 0 
35 | Hé Ti sis ct oes Se 1 4 8 4 0 
36 | Myéma see wee - m I} 305 at 
37 | Sin-gye-bin sae a a8 | 292 Abe 
Total «| 489 | 4,662 {12,628 7 0 


a 
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- Larger villages, &’c., in the State of Lat Hka. 


2 | 8 
- on 33 
53 | ee 
Name of circle or “= c= 
village. . 2 5 Remarks. 
as al 
=I = L = 
sc 3c 
% Zz 
Myoma out we — 298 
Sin-gye-bén villages ees 28 oe | 
Wan Sam eae a eee 26 | Shan village. 
Loi Lem circle... eee 23 + | Adjoining the territories of Mong Nai 
and Mong Pawn States, 
Na Kit ase ce ove 44 ' 
Hwe Ywet = eS ne 27 I; Shan villages. 
Hwe Mong soe at or 30 | Taungthu village. 
Pang Long WanGn circle... 33 ree 
‘wana ave aa ts 84 | Shan village. 
Kong Pek ave vie oo 61 | Taungthu village. 
YVé Htam ais ve ais 49 | Shan village. 
Pang Mong circle .. wee 10 ays nig the territory of Mong Nai 
tate. 
Ywama ons ane oe gt | Shan. Yang village. 
Loi Tap oss oe inn 3o | Taungthu village. 
Na Tit circle aes ai 32 sis Adjoining the territories of Mang Nai, 
Lawksawk, and Méng Kung. 
NaTitywama ... ase aes 45 | Shan-Danu village. 
Pang Hu (two groups) ve ans 39 E $ 
Loihk U ; eae = os 31 Shan villages. 
Pang Tang-Wan Yéng circle. 21 Fa Adjoining the territory of Méng 
ung. 
Ywama (Pang Tang) a6 ia 28 
Sau Hpya-lén Hso oes ove 40 Shan villages. 
Wan Kat ae oes See 30 


LAI HKA.—lIn latitude 21° 15’, longitude 97° 45’, called Lé-gya by the 
Burmese, the capital of the Southern Shan State of that name. The town 
measures about one thousand yards each way, and is surrounded by a para- 
pet and ditch in fairly good order. It formerly contained between two 
thousand or three thousand houses, but the town was completely destroyed 
in and before 1886 in wars with Méng Nai. In 1894 it contained just 
over one hundred houses. Along the east side of the town is a marsh three 
hundred or four hundred yards broad, with péngyt kyaungs on the other side 
of it; to the south and south-west is scrub jungle right up to the town; and 
to the west and north are paddy-fields. The town is commanded by a low 
hill six hundred yards to the north-west of the town, on which there is a 
pongys kyaung standing in a compound one hundred and fifty yards square, 
enclosed by a brick wall four feet high; between the town and this hill is 
open paddy ground with the Nam Pwi (15 yards x 2 feet) running down 
the middle of it; this stream has steep banks and is crossed by a cart bridge. 
The best camping-ground is on this hill near the pongyt kyaungs ; and good 
water can be got from the Nam Pwi. There is also room for a small camp 
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man of the village has one other village (No. 1 of Tract No. 14) subordi- 
nate tohim. The inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe and Sadan sub-tribe, 
and own six buffaloes. Water-supply is scanty, but there is good camping- 
ground and abundant grass. One thousand baskets of paddy are raised 
yearly, and there are three rubber trees near the village. 


LAING-LE.—A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakékku 
district, with a population of 192, according to the census of 1891, and 
a revenue of Rs. 660. 


LAI PON.—An Indaw-gyi lake village in the Mogaung subdivision 
of Myitkyina district. The village has three divisions— 


(2) The Ywama lies on the right bank of the Nam Mawn, a narrow 
tortuous stream, half an hour distant by native boat from the 
lake. It has cight houses and there is a broken-down péngyi 
kyaung on the river-bank. 

(6) The Ywathit lies about 200 yards east of the Ywama inland. 
It has eleven houses, built in an irregular line, and surrounded 
by satng grass. It is never under water. It was established 
in 1890. Out of the eleven houses, six work /é, which is watered 
by the He-pa chaung: the supply is, however, precarious: the 
remaining five work /epék, as they have no buffaloes. 

(c) Nam Pu Chi or Le Pon Ga-le—This part of the village is on 
the chaung of that name which falls into the Nam Mawn. It is 
a little above the Ywathit, and 200 yards due south of’ the 
Ywama. The inhabitants of Nam Pu Chi broke off from Lai 
Pon some years ago because they disagreed with the thugy? 
of that place. It has ten houses. Out of them five work yelé, 
and the rest /epés. In 1897 nineteen baskets of grain were sown. 


LAISA.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 14, Bhamo district, situated 
in 24° 44’ north latitude and 97° 39’ east longitude. In 1892 it contained 
thirty-four houses, with a population of 105. The headman has no others 
subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe and Kaori 
sub-tribe, and own two bullocks and three buffaloes. Water is available 
from a small spring to the east, and there is camping-ground. 


LAITONG.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 38, Myitkyina district, 
situated in 25° 52’ north latitude and 97° 4o’ east longitude. In 1892 it 
contained sixteen houses; the population of the village was not known. 
The inhabitants are of the Lepaitribe. The headman has no others subordi- 
nate to him. 


LAITUIL.—A village of Chins of the Sék-té (Nwengal) tribe in the North- 
ern Chin Hills. In 1894 it had one hundred houses: Powkayam was the 
resident Chief. Laitui lies ten miles south of Tiddim. The headman is of 
the Hwelnum family of Sék-tés and is considered the head of the “ Din” 
family. His two uncles were killed by the Siyins some years back, and 
so his father Powshwung migrated and built Laitui. The people belong 
chiefly to Dimlo, Molbem, and Lamayan, and have come under Howchinkup. 
There is good camping-ground, and water can be drawn from a stream at 
the north of the village. The village was disarmed in 1893; it is not 
stockaded. The present ruler is the son of Powshwung, the founder of 
the village. 
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re-settled and had no more than seven buffaloes, Paddy cultivation was 
the general occupation. 

LA-LIN-GAN.—A revenue circle in the Sa-le township, Pagan sub- 
division, of Myingyan district. In 1895-96 the population was 360 and the 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 605. No land revenue was collected in the 
circle. 

LA-MAING.—A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, east of Madaya. It has ninety houses and its population 
amounted, in 1897, to 350 approximately. The villagers are agriculturists. 

LAMONG.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 11, Bhamo district, situated 
in 24° 28’ north latitude and 97° 33’ east longitude. In 18g2 it contained 
sixteen houses, with a population of 65. The headman of the village has 
no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Lahtawng tribe. 
There are three bullocks only in the village, which has a small well. 
Four hundred baskets of paddy and forty-eight baskets of other grain are 
produced in the village yearly. 

LAMONG.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 40, Myitkyina district; its 
situation is not known with precision. In 18g2 it contained fifteen houses ; 
the population was unknown. The headman of the village has no others 
subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Marip tribe. 


LAMONG MAREIN.—A Kunlao village in Tract No. 39, Myitkyina dis- 
trict, situated in 26° 31’ north latitude and 97° 37’ east longitude. In 1892 
it contained twenty-four houses ; its population was not known. The head- 
man of the village has no others subordinate to hin. The inhabitants are 
of the Marip tribe. 

LAMTOK.—A village of Chins of the Yékwa tribe in the Southern Chin 
Hills. In 18gy it had twenty houses; Sawkaing was its resident Chief. 
It lies five miles south-east of Rawvan and can be reached from Rawvan 
by a road leading south from the mule-track, five miles. The inhabitants 
are called Torrs by the Haka Chins, and are of the same race as the Chin- 
més. The village is chiefly under the influence of Nunseo of Yékwa. There 

‘is good camping-ground with plenty of water. 

LAMYAN.—A village of Chins of the Kanhow tribe in the Northern 
Chin Hills. In 1894 it had thirty-three houses; the name of the resi- 
dent Chief was Pong Tung. It lies four miles south-west of Tiddim and is 
reached from Tiddim vz@ Dim Lu, 14 miles, then turning to the west 
and descending by a Chin path, two and a half'miles. The people are Kan- 
hows and are subordinate to Howchinkup. The village was disarmed and 
destroyed in 1889. Water is obtainable from two streams north-east and 
south-east of the village. Lamyan is built on the site of an old Nwité 
village ; it was founded by Kanhow. 


LANA or LWAIUN.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 25, Myitkyina dis- 
trict, situated in 24° 27’ north latitude and g7° 2’ east longitude. In 1892 
it contained thirteen houses with a population of 84. The headman of the 
village has no others subordinate tohim. The inhabitants are of the Maran 
tribe and Lana sub-tribe, and own ten buffaloes. 


LANGLUM.—A Palaung village of twenty-nine houses in Tawng Peng 
State, Northern Shan States, with a population of sixty-two men, sixty-nine 
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number of houses in 1892 was eka f The headman of the village has no 
others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe and Sadan 
sub-tribe. The poppy cultivation here is very extensive. 


LASHI LEITANG or LASHI LIDAN.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 
22, Myitkyina district, situated in 25° 36’ north latitude an:l 97° 53’ east 
longitude. In.1892 it contained fifteen houses; its population was not 
known. ‘The headman of the village has no others subordinate tohim. The 
inhabitants are of the Lashi tribe. 


LASHIO.—A circle in the Northern Shan State of North Hsen Wi, which 
in 1898 had twenty-three Shan and eight Palaung villages, with a total popu- 
lation of about 1,500, exclusive of the Lashio Civil Station. It is situated 
on the left bank of the Nam Yao, about half-way between its source in the 
Loi Lak hill and its junction with the Nam Ma, and consists chiefly of rolling 
downs witha few prominent limestone hills and small paddy plains in the 
lower ground. The inhabitants are almost entirely paddy cultivators, both 
irrigated and high-land fields being worked. 


Lashio village contained in 1898 twenty houses, with a population of nine- 
ty Shans, and is situated in a small valley some two miles 
east of the Civil Station. It has a small bazaar, close to 
the village, and at a little distance from it there is a small bamboo monastery 
and a large and conspicuous single pagoda. 


Civil Station —The headquarters of the Superintend- 
ent, Northern Shan States, consists of—~ 


(1) The European Station, with court-house and quarters for the 
Civil Officers. 


(2) Military Police post, the headquarters of the Lashio Battalion of 
Military Police. 


(3) The Native Station, in which the various nationalities (Hindus, 
Mahomedans, Burmans, and Shans) are divided into separate 
quarters, with separate quarters for Government servants and 
for the temporary residences of the Sawdwas of the five 
Northern Shan States, and a bazaar. 


Lashio village. 


The civil station. 


The station is situated on a low spur overlooking the upper valley of 
the Nam Yao; it is at present the term‘nus of the Government cart-road 
from Mandalay, from which it is 178 miles distant. 


The water-supply is limited, being obtained chiefly from wells; the na- 
tural drainage is good and the climate fair, though liable 
to sudden changes, especially in the rains. The average 
annual rainfall is 54 inches. 


Climate. 


Degrees. 
Highest maximum temperature in the shade see 99 
Lowest maximum temperature in the shade aes 62 
Highest minimum ten:perature in the shade one 70 
Lowest minimum temperature in the shade ss 4! 


There is a combined post and telegraph office. 

The principal natural object of interest is a small pool of hot water, 
about half an acre in area, with bubbling springs, about three miles north 
of the station. There are also several small limestone caves in the vicinity 
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In the year 1187 B.E. (1825), during the reign of Ein-she Sagaing Men, 
the British army landed at Shew Dagén and Méttama (Martaban). The 
king then appointed all the Shan Sawdwas’ Generals with the title of Maha 
Neé-myo, and ordered them to lead their forces against the invaders by land, 
while the Royal brother Min Mya Bu took command of the Burmese forces 
and attacked them by water. The Shan Sawdwas found that the British 
army had better weapons than they were furnished with, and so they return- 
ed home. The Burmese army was then defeated and their General killed. 


In the year 1189 B.E. (1827) the Lawk Sawk Sawdwa received an 
order to pay in tribute tothe amount of ninety-one ticals of pure silver, 
and the year after he had to pay one hundred and forty ticals, reduced the 
next year to ninety-one ticals. Thus in three years Lawk Sawk had to 
pay 322 ticals of pure silver. 


About this time the chief monk of the Ho Pan éyaung, north of the 
town, saw a white umbrella raised over a white-ant hillock in front of the 
six pagodas which stand on the hill to the east. He said it was the 
relics of the Buddha manifesting themselves and sent the novitiants to 
the place. When they got there the white umbrella was gone, so they put 
up a flag in its place. A pagoda was built on the spot and crowned with a 
Ati by the uncle of the Sawdwa on the 15th waxing of Tabo-dwe 1192 B.E. 
bbe January 1830), and round this all the officials of the town built other 
shrines. 


In 1834 the Sawbwa Hkun Shwe Ek and his wife built the pagoda 
called Mya-thein-dan on the high ground to the south of the town. His uncle 
Hkun On built a pagoda to the south of the On Mang cave, and his brother- 
in-law erected one beside it, and Hkun Kyi and Hkun Tan, other uncles, 
repaired the Shwe Peinné Bin pagoda. 


About this time the deposed Sawbwa On Gaing went with an army 
across the Salween and died on the march. 


Shwe Ek died in 1212 B.E. (1850) and Lawk Sawk was then put in 
charge of Myoéks and Myogaings for a time, and during this period a 
tising took place and a band of two thousand men destroyed most of the 
villages in the outskirts of the capital. In 1213 B.E. (1851) the Nyaung 
Gaing interpreter was appointed Myoza, but held the post for a year only, 
and in 1852 the Pagan King appointed Hkun Paik of Hsi Hkip to be 
Myoza, but he was removed on the gth Decemher 1854. 


Mindén Min appointed the Lai Hka Kyemmdéng to be Sawbwa of 
Lawk Sawk, but he died in Ava in 1856 on the 4th September, and the 
State was administered for ten years by myowuns, sttkés, and Myodks, 


On the 19th January 1866 (11th waxing Pyatho, 1228 B.E.) Saw Waing,’ 
Sawbwa of Yawng Hwe, was appointed to be Sawéwa of Lawk Sawk, 
with the title of Kambawsa Yahta Maha Thiriwuntha Thudhamma Yaza 
and the insignia of that rank. In 1872 he and his father began the irriga- 
tion works at Lawk Sawk and also set up the Shit-thaung pagoda, and 
held a great feast on the occasion of the dedication of the images and 
relics. He also built the Sulabén pagoda and planted a Tagéndaing 
near it and brought up a standing image of marble four and a half cubits 
in height from Mandalay to Lawk Sawk, where it was received solemnly by 
the whole town. He commenced the building of his Aaw (palace) in 


a | 
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LET-PAN-GA.—A village in Thayetpin circle, Maymyo subdivision of 
Mandalay district, with twenty houses. 


LET-PAN-GAING.—A village in the Ye-za-gyo township, Pakékku sub- 
division and district, with a population of 1,762, according to the census of 
1891, and a revenue of Rs. 3,141-4-0. 


LET-PAN-GON.—A revenue circle in the Ka-le township and subdivi- 
sion of Upper Chindwin district, containing one village only. The popu- 
lation in 1891 amounted to 163 and the revenue to Rs. 374. 


LET-PAN-GON —A village in the Thayettaw circle, Madaya township 
and subdivision of Mandalay district, situated south-west of Na-be-pin- 
ywa. The houses in the village number 80 and the population amounted 
in 1892 to 360. ‘The villagers are cultivators. 

LET-PAN-GON.—A village in the Shwe-pyé circle, Nga-singu town- 
ship, Madaya subdivision of Mandalay district, west of Shwe-pyi vil- 
lage. The village has twenty-five houses and its population amounted in 
1897 to 100 approximately. ‘The villagers are petty traders. 


LET-PAN-GON.—A village in the Kya-vyin circle, Nga-singu township, 
Madaya subdivision of Mandalay district, south-west of Kya-uyin. The 
village has thirty-five houses. Its population amounted in 1897 to 125 
approximately, engaged in agriculture. 


LET-PAN-GYUN.—A revenue circle in the Sa-le township, Pagan sub- 
division, Myingyan district. In 1895-96 the population was 841, the tha- 
thameda amounted to Rs, 2,110, the State land revenue Rs, 424, and the 
gross revenue Rs, 2,534. 

LET-PAN-GYUN.—A village in the Letpan-gyun circle, Pakékku town- 
ship, subdivision, and district, with a population of 400, according to the 
census of 1891. The ¢hathameda amountcd to Rs. 1,790 for 1897-98. 


LET-PAN-HLA.—A village in the Nga-singu township and subdivision 
of Mandalay district, north-east of Shwe-pantaw. The village has sixty 
houses and an approximate population of 180 as ascertained in 1897, The 
villagers are cultivators and coolies. 

LET-PAN-KA-YA and PYIN-HLA-DAW.—Two villages of twenty- 
nine and thirty-four houses respectively, seven miles to the south-west of 
Myotha, in the Myotha township of Sagaing district. 


LET-PAN-SIN.—The headquarters of the Yin-ké myothugyship, in the 
Katha township, subdivision, and district. It is situated on a small island 
in the Irrawaddy, about eleven miles from Katha, There are many large 
fisheries in the neighbourhood, but the village has no more than twenty-three 
houses. The inhabitants are exclusively fishermen and coolies, working 
the fisheries round the village. 

LET-PAN-THON-GWA.—-A village in the Indaing township, Tanta- 
bin subdivision of Shwebo district, on the Mu river, forty-seven miles 
from Ye-u. The population in 1891 was 199, mostly engaged in paddy culti- 
vation. The ¢hathameda revenue in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 390. 

LET-PAN-ZIN.—A village in the revenue circle of the same name 
Amarapura township and subdivision of Mandalay district, five miles south 
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A census taken in 1893 found the population of Loi Léng to amount to 
. Rs. 28,804 persons, and Mr. F. H. Giles, who conducted 
Population and it, was of opinion that there had been an increase of about 
— ten per cent. since the Annexation. 
No less than fourteen different races are found in the State. These were 
in 1893— 


Rs. 
Taungthu ses aa see ws =—16,640 
Shan See eae wae --- 3898 
Zayein rc eee _ ves 39592 
Burman see ses sce we = 2,405 
White Karen (Mépu) * Sey we 1,295 
Red Karen wee ise re 297 
Intha ae . 09 

Taungyo oes oa ae . 19 
Yinbaw Karen _e.. ses see se 68 
Laming Karen... gee 7 65 
Banyot Karen... md ie 60 
Danu bee ae ees 60 
Danaw ae oes saa 17 
Padaung ee esa ove 2 
Total «.. 28,804 


Of these the Lamiing speak the Sawng-tiing language. The Zayein are 
really divided into the Kwunsaung and the Pahlaing, who seem to speak 
radically different dialects. In fact the Zayein is a collective name for the 
various septs known as Loi Léng, Sal6n, Karathi, Sinzin, Bawhan, who all 
talk the Zayein or Sawng-tiing dialect and are really the same race, though 
they have distinctive dress and differing customs. 

Most of the villages in the State are small. Not one contains as many as 

one hundred houses. Pinlaung, the capital, really con- 
Villages, markets, sists of five adjoining villages which collectively number- 
and trade. ed one hundred and sixty-two houses in 1893. 


There are five markets in the State, held at the villages of Pin-laung, Ti- 
un, Nan-kwo, Pin-kun, and Ka-zaw. The bazaar at Pin-laung, the capital, 
is the largest and numbers perhaps one hundred stalls. The others are very 
much smaller. 
There is exceedingly little trade done with LoiLéng. The only export is 
silk, and the imports are the ordinary articles, salt, ngaps, dried fish, silks, 
and Manchester goods, which come up from Burma. 


There are only ninety-four pack bullock traders in the State and they 
own no more than one thousand seven hundred and forty-one pack bullocks 
among them. 

Shan paper seems to be the only manufacture of the State, and it is 
carried on only at the village of Na Mun. The women weave their clothes. 
Beyond this there are no handicrafts or industries worth noting. Loi Long 
is a poor State and not likely to get much richer. 


The Sawng-tiing Karens, commonly known as the Gaung-to, or Zayein 


The Sawng-tiing are found in the south of Loi Léng. Mr. F. H. Giles, who 
Karens. is responsible for the following information regarding 


RAINFALL IN INCHES, AVERAGE TEMPERATURE IN THE SHADE. 
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and year for | =] a] 3 3 = 
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Pah eo lees le S 1S 2G eLe le hs 
é e 2 $ $ $ | @ |e] 8 S| m2] & 3 | mw | 2 
4 5 fe) B we me he PS me ee OL SP Se ae ae 
Se 
1890 “te 591 6:06 5°78 17°75 eee 89°67 g2 | 76 | 815 | 57*09 92 54 
1891 sai 2°76 | 10°89 3°27 | 16°92 | 99°22 | 81°32 95°00 too | 78 | 74°38 | 59°35 | 82] 54 
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The thathameda collected in the Lower Chindwin district for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 5,19,660.- 

The mode of assessment and collection of revenue from State lands in 
Burmese times was the same as it is now, #.e., the Gov- 
ernment took as revenue a certain portion of the produce 
of the lands converted into money at current market rates. 


The revenue on State lands in Burmese times amounted to only Rs. 1,500 
a year. 


State land. 


Name of wunship. | Amount of revenue. Remarks. 
Rs. 
(1) Alén sae ae 200 The Government share was one- 
third of the annual produce. 
(2) Pagyi ae eee 1,000 The King leased the exclusive 
(3) Kani oe oe 300 right of collecting revenue on 


the royal lands for a thousand 

rupees a year to an Ayadaw- 

6k, who took as his share one- 
|S | third of the total outturn. 


Government now takes one-third of the annual produce of State lands 
throughout the district and collected in this manner Rs. 8,131 in 1896-97. 


There were no other sources of revenue in the Pagyi and Kani wun- 
ships in Burmese times ; but in the Alén wunship the King received about 
Rs. 43,000 a year from miscellaneous sources (see above) and Law and 
Justice receipts, and here the exclusive right of collecting revenue at fixed 
rates from these sources was leased to a dtn-0k for Rs. 45,000 4 year. 


The &in-dk had full power to sublet his rights and titles in the lease 
made to him by the king. 


Law and Justice recetpts.—The revenue collected from these sources 
(v. under Administration) amounted to about Rs.8,ooo0 a year in the wun- 
ship, and was collected and submitted to the king’s treasury by the Aun- 
bodetn. 


The total revenue of the three wuaships forming the present Lower Chin- 
dwin district may be summarized as follows :— 


Rs. 

(1) Thathameda eee leas wes 2,30,000 
(2) State land ass i 1,500 
(3) Miscellaneous revenue... tes ees 35,000 
(4) Law and justice receipts soe tcc 8,000 
Total ees 2574500 


whereas the total revenue realized in 1897 for the district, not including 
forest judicial receipts, amounted to Rs. 5,77,622. 
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‘Forest reserves. 
Square miles. 
Sun -_ a ass 92 
Sadén se _ eos 92 
A aca dee see ‘ 42 ‘ a ‘ 
Kyaukmi-gyaun 27 Gazetted on 25¢ 
oe March 1896. 
Kinmundaung ee dee 49 Gazetted on 16th 
July 1896. 
Yinma-le ia ive os 17 Gazetted on rath 
May 1 
319 
Onder settlement. 
Ngamin ace aes ae 81 
Open forests. 
Yin wee aie 300 
Pin sie xe % 200 


The highest temperature recorded in March 1891 was 104° Fahr., and 
in May 109° Fahr. The lowest temperature in Decem- 
Climate. ber 1890 was 57° Fahr. and in February 52° Fahr. The 
rainfall in 1890 up to the 31st October was 29°71 inches 
and in 1891, up to the same date, 21°51 inches. The district is on the 
whole a healthy one. ‘The people in Taungdwin-gyi are very liable to fever, 
robably because of their nearness to the Yomas. The bad months are 
November December, and January. It may be considered a certainty that 
any one who sleeps on the Yomas in these months will suffer from fever 
or spleen, The rest of the district is healthy and suffers little from small- 
pox or cholera. 


Statistics of rainfall for the five years ending with 1896 are given as fol- 
lows :— 


Total rainfall from 1st January to 31st December. 


District. 
1892. 
Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches, Inches. 
Magwe a 25°88 38°09 27°49 41°35 15°79 
Ye-nan-gyaung* ose oes 22°40 31°69 12°08 
Natmaukt _... aes sae a 22°86 32°01 1811 
Taungdwin-gvi... an 36°42 53°95 40°59 37°13 27°82 


The population of the district according to the preliminary census re- 
turns of 1891 was 219,190, and this is believed to be very 

Population. little, if any, more than existed when Upper Burma was 
taken over. There are certainly several deserted vil- 

lages, but most of them, especially in Taungdwin-gyi, were deserted some 


* Station was established in January 1894. | + Station was established in June 1894. 
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and onions are cultivated, and near Indaw, in the north, ground-nuts are 
grown. The following statements of the cultivated areas in 1891 and 
1896 are supplied :— 


| 
é ral vo co 
ew a 5 ot 
‘a4 ; 2 E 2 
be & 5 aes 
= 3 “‘ + oe oa 
"SO bo Fr 5 ~ ag)]ee 
Year, of : a. : 3 Belad. 
ag th fo] S 3 = £ re] oct 
3 v =] +e 5 | oO —O = 
= o 5 9 ? = = 5 a= Oo 
g| 82] 8 | 2/213] ] a | sf) se8 
S = i= ° ° $ ° So. | ES | BF 
2] ie) oO oO eH cay Zz sl < < 
| | | 
Acres.| Acres, | Acres. |Acres.|Acres.|Acres./Acres.| Acres. |Acres.| Acres. 
1891 49,000) 110,000 | 109,000 | 1,200 | 3,500 1,800 | 500 | 275,000 | 63,000) 212,000 
| | . 


Cultivated area under crops. Report for 1896-97. 


Acres, 

Rice ... Tr Fr ase see 90,500 
Jowar tee eee "See vee 41,000 
Bajra or lu isi ee ii eee 31,100 
Maize oe aap ase eos 49,000 
Gram bee owe ce sei 150 
Other food grains including pulses __... re ty bt] 
Til... see as eee ee 117,200 
Condiments and spices sue eee we 2,500 
Sugarcane ade oes eo a 50 
Cotton oes sei SS sp isi 1,900 
Tobacco isi eee ve san 2,100 
Orchards and garden produce ii ex 310 
Miscellaneous food crops... tt ve 600 
Miscellaneous .non-food-crops - on 580 
Total eee 341,702 


Cattle The number of cattle in the district was estimated as 
signi follows in 1891 :-— 


Horses and Mules and Sheep and 
Cows and bullocks. Buffaloes. ponies, donkeys. pas 5 


In Pin a large number of cattle are bred which find their way to Lower 
Burma. 
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village of Chaungtha, on the west bank of the Irrawaddy ; on the south from 
Yauk-thaw village by a straight line to the village of Nga-din-gyi, and thence 
along the Laba chaung to the village of Kyi-byon. 

The township has four revenue circles—Theinkadaw, Ma-le, Nga-pyaw- 
daing, and Baw. 

The following table shows the revenue and population of each circle in 
1891 :— 


% 
: 8 ‘ 
Circle. 3 2 & 9 ; s 
S & a 5 > § s 
= 0 o ~_ 
3 2 a Oe ae - ee 2. 
= s oie | 3 
so A//Fla lel ola & 
Rs Rs Rs Rs. | Rs Rs Rs 
Theinkadaw «oof SRGGOF ss wee aes 30] ... bes 1,430 
Ma-le we} 59495 245) hes ais goo] ... ov 1,952 
Nga-pyaw-daing “Ree... ae os oe os ie 1,167 
Baw Sas 1,300 F 7 aes bs, 568 
Total es 13,115 24 330 | ... “es 45917 


MA-LE.—A revenue circle in the Nato-gyi township, Myingyan subdivi- 
sion and district. In 1895-96 the population numbered 1,690, the ¢hathameda 
amcunted to Rs. 2,395, the State land revenue to Rs. 21-3-6, and the gross 
revenue to Rs. 1,711-3-6. 

MA-LE.—A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision and dis- 
trict. In 1895-96 the population was 780, and the ¢zathameda amounted 
to Rs. 637. No.land revenue was assessed in the circle. 


» MA-LE.—A large trading station on the Irrawaddy, the headquarters of the 
Thugyi’s circle and of the township of the same name in the Tantabin subdivi- 
sion of Shwebo district. Ma-le was the headquarters of a sik#e in Burmese 
times. Much trade from Méng Mit, Méng Lon, Meng Ta, and Mogék, as well 
as from Shwebo, is carried on here, the most important being that in Jape#, 
pickled tea leaves. The population in 1891 numbered 2,032, and the annual 
revenue was Rs. 5,877. The town is forty-two miles from Shwebo. It has 
the following legendary history :— 

A female nage, called Zanthi, of the water species, a sort of kraken, was 
Wiaces floating down the Ganges to the sea one day when she 

ca a heard the flapping of the wings of a ga:én. The galén is 

a monstrous bird which lives upon zagas, so Zanthi was afraid and hid for a 
time along with her husband until the ga/én had passed. Then the two 
crept out and made for the mountain called Thelapapada. Zanthi belonged 
to a family of mats and consequently, when she reached the mountain, she 
lost her kraken form and assumed human shape. Her hushand, however, 
dicd, for he was a aaga pure and simple. Nagas as arule do not marry a 
second time, but Zanthi was afraid that her relatives and kinsmen might 
know her and resent her change of form, so she married the ma¢ of the sun. 
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The “Zairbadis” are Burman Mahomedans, the offspring of the union of 
a Mahomedan with a Burman wife, and their descendants, 


The “ Pan-thes” are Chinese Mahomedans of Yiinnan. Onthe downfall of 
their kingdom many settled in Mandalay. They are treated of elsewhere. 


Paddy is the chief crop, but wheat, beans, gram, onions, cardamoms, grapes, 
oranges, and betel-nut are also grown. Royal gardens 
with mango trees are found in the Amarapura subdivision 
in Madaya, and in Maymyo. In the vicinity of Madaya in particular the 
gardens are numerous and valuable. Their produce is brought to the Man- 
dalay market by boat along the Shweta-chaung. They produce cocoanut, 
plantains, etel-loaf betel-nut, pine-apples, mangoes, papayas, custard-apples, 
and other fruits. 
Prices. The average prices of produce are— 
Rs. Rs. 


(1) Kaukkys or wet-weather paddy, thirty 90 to 100 per 100 baskets. 
varieties. 


(2) Mayin and kaukiit, or dry-weather 60 to 80 per 100 baskets. 
paddy, of seven varieties. 
(3) Peas Eee beans :-— 


Agriculture. 


f onk eee +. 100 to 120 per 100 baskets. 
Sadaw-pe one es 275 to 350 per 100 baskets. 
Mat-pé oy sw» §0 to 70 per too baskets. 
Pedi. eee es. 150 to 175 per too baskets. 
Pe-gya ... eee es 40 to 60 per 100 haskets. 
Pé-kyatpyin ave ss JO to Ioo per loo baskets. 
(4) Gram : Sie soe 225 to 178 per L00 baskets. 
{5) Potatoes— 
Pe-myit ote « 20 to 30 per 100 viss. 
Sweet potatoes... «. 3to 5 per 100 viss. 
Pe-seinsa-u tee we 1g tO 24 per 100 viss. 
6) Wheat sau oes ss 210 to 300 per 100 baskets. 
3} Tobacco aes ay ss 16 to 20 per 100 viss. 
. Qnions oo oe +» 6 to 15 per 100 viss. 
9) Sugareane... ose ee 1% tO 2 per 100 canes. 
(10) Sessamum (tilseed) rr s« 300 to 350 per 100 baskets. 
a Millets (jowar) -_ 75 to 100 per 100 baskets, 
12) Maize a6 tbe «. 2to 3 per 1,000 heads. 
The erdinary prices of stock are— 
Rs. 
per pair. 
Buffaloes oes ae toe 100 
Bullocks wes ie ws. 100 to 120 
Bulls tas sé we ~=—- 75, to 100 
Cows sis vee w= 30to 50 


Ponies ove one es 100 to 500 

The trades and industries of Mandalay include every- 
thing that the Burmese race is capable of doing. The 
following is a list of peculiarly national handicrafts :— 

(t) Pa-gyi.—Painting in water colours and oils on paper, cloth, mat- 
work, fans, and the like. The work is excellent, and is ex- 
ported to other Indian Provinces and to Europe. 

(2) Kammawa-ye—Sacred writings and paintings on prepared plateg 
of brass or layers of cloth. 


Trades and 
manufactures. 
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Amount re- 
Description of revenue. ceived within Remarks. 
one year. 
Rs. 
Brought forward ose 22,81,300 

(14) Ze-gyo-daw-kun Sea 72,000 | License to collect stall rents from the 
Ze-gyo-daw. This bazaar, unlike other 
ara had different rates charged for 
stalls. 

(15) Lemyo nga-swe kun ,,, 6,750 | License to collect akauk on all fishes 
sold by fishermen to bazaar sellers in 
the four sés. 

(16) Lemyo kado-kun aes 54,624 | Ferry license in the four ss. 

(17) Ferry ee one 36,000 ; Mandalay and Myinmu ferry license. 

(18) Ferry een oi 24,000 | Ferry between Mandalay, Shein-maga, 
and Ya-thit. 

(19) Myetpa-shwe kun a 12,000 | License to collect akaxk on gold beaten 
at Myetpa in Mandalay town. 

(20) Dinga tatk amyat-kun.,.. 24,900 ;Income on bullion exchanged in the 
mint. 7 

(21) Thimbawsetk mye-kun ... 9,000 | Rent on land used for storing goods at 
the shore in Mandalay. 

(22) Hlé-kun ons tes 60,000 |; License to collect akavk on all loaded 

| carts plying between Mandalay .and 
Amarapura. ; 
(23) Myintin-kun “es 3,100 | License to collect akauk on all ponies 


taken down to Lower Burma from 
; , Mandalay and six other stations. 
(24) Lemyo ye-bwe-kun ate 33.335 . License to collect akauk on mgapi, salt 
| and dried fish brought to the four nas 
| _ from places other than Lower Burma, 


(25) Lemyo On, nga-pyaw-pwe- 14,400 , License to collect akauk on all cocoanuts 
hun. and plantains bought and sold in the 
four #és. 
(26) Lemyo pe pwe-kun as 12,000 | License to collect akauk on all pulses 
bought and sold in the four nés. 
(27) Myin pwe-kun ove 1,200 ! License to collect akawk on all ponies 


bought and sold in pony marts in 
Mandalay »é, 


Total 3 26,44,609 


Of the four divisions Mandalay and Amarapura were the only two of 
Oihsheenaral importance. Little or nothing was collected in Ava and 
eavena cf revenue, Sagaing. Within the limits of the Shwe-gyo-that m2 no 
ancestral or Jobabatng lands were assessed to revenue, 
except where they were irrigated from the canals or irrigation channels, 
in which case a fé of land was assessed at the rate of two rupees yearly. 
It made no difference what the crops were that were grown on this irrigated 
land. 

The revenue from Ayadaw pé, or Royal lands, was collected at the rate of 
one-quarter of the produce of the land, and the rate assessed on the Royal 
ya-pé ranged from two to five rupees, according to the fertility of the soil. 
Garden lands, ferries, and fisheries were always let out at a fixed rental, 
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leaving a balance of 2,780 houses assessable. All dwellers in the Hsang Hke 
H pang villages or the town itself are bound to render personal service to the 
Sawbwa. They work the fields, supply grass for his ponies, keep his haw in 
repair, erect buildings for his pwés, and perform other indiscriminate offices. 
About three-fourths of the remaining servicemen furnish his body-guard, or are 
liable to serve him in some similar capacity. In every circle dies are a few 
households exempted as kyaung hap pis or nat teins, manciples of kyaungs or 
spirit mediums. The remaining servicemen are men of the district officials. 


In 1892 the land under cultivation was estimated as follows :-— 


Acres, 
Paddy tee eee se ory 1,873 
Paddy cae Ss ws. 1,700 
Taungya Cotton eos we toe ate 
Sessamum eee see we = -298 
Tobacco aye eve oe wo» =. 554 
Sugarcane ove ove oe we =—« 13 
Betel-vine we oon eee oe © ¢) 
heh Ni ay sos : oes ons 
Miscellaneous gardens wes oe oe = 948 
Total ve 5,016 
The farm stock aggregated— 
Buffaloes wie mee wrees 2,057 
Bullocks and cows see sae vee 4E4E 
: Ponies te eee eee oe = B12 
Ploughs and harrows coe ves wee 25346 
Carts 68 tee aes ae 48 
Popillation: The population was estimated at 18,693. The races 
were— 
Shan ees vee sss +. 12,880 
Taungthu oes ove oes vee 4,502 
Burman wae tee sae ws = 5552 
Yangsek sae dee : aes oe = 445 
Kareneni eae ose ese vee = 312 
Chinese ava as as me 2 
Ocsupaiions: The occupations of adult male householders were enumer- 
ated thus :— 
Agriculture. 
Cultivators, lowland fields wie ee wee 1,005 
Cultivators, taungya ave ny! coe T5145 
Gardeners eee ies sa we =: 5550 
Coolies ses ois Sis we «= OTE. 
_—_—t 
Total vee 30314 
Trades. 
Bullock traders... _ See oe, UNG 
Petty traders eae eee see eee 444 
Bazaar sellers ee ave Sis + - 207 
Timber traders ase nas ves aes 44 
Butchers eee aoe wee oes 42 
Total o. =—- 851 
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A vast number of gold and silver images and figures, besides others of 
King Bodaw- different materials, were deposited in the central shrine of 
paya’s offerings at the Mingun pagoda by King Bodaw in the year 1796 A.D., 
the Mingun shrine. when the building, w which he had commenced long before, 
was dedicated. The following is a complete list of them, taken from the 
Maha Yasawin, Volume IV > — 


Other 
materials, 
Images (ydk-tu-baw) of the twenty-seven Buddhas ok 
from Taningaya to Kathapa. 
Gold and silver cast pyathat (spires) ... a 
Copper pyathat ase tos ene 878 
Iron pyathat vee ise aes rf 
Stone pyathat sis ss ois 4 
Glass one see 22 
Total ave 905 
Monks’  grtes/elince i 
Model of the Shwe-settaw kyaung, set with precious Ne 
stones. 
Canopy tee es — _ 
Stool te thabeik (begging pot) ie te ee 
Monks’ paraphernalia, set with precious stones : es 
White umbrella oe wee eos wee 
Sandals eee oe ee ee 
Sword-lance oe an oss roe 
Royal fly-flap ste a0 ce ‘3 
Ornaniented  edetead ~ a a bee 
Appendages to pagoda (tansaung) eee oes ais 
Flag-steamers x 
Flag-posts acta ornamented with precious stones ae 
Gold umbrellas, ornamented with jewels si ie 
Glass kettle vee ‘se : tee 
Thingan wae one ie 
Kyaung, set with precious stones oe ses ene 
by eee ave vee ies 
‘ayat or rest-house ase eee te as 
Houses tee eee eee ene 
Plan of the city <a oes . oes 
Models of the lake oo tos vee 
Goglets for water (tagaung) eee or eee 
Baskets (¢aung) 7 wee ea aee 
Mandat or shed ase woe oes tae 
foes ood eve see aes coe 
e gold pots ose oes aes « 
Bard box F eve eos tes 
Plan of the Nerbudda river... . 
Image of Gaudama, in gold set with precious stones, Sse 
seated on a pulpit (Sin-tu pallindan). 
Other images of Gaudama ... oes ous 
Silver images of Gaudama under the bawdibin ... ose 
Images set with precious stones tee oo en 
Images of Thedat Min’s son eo toe vee 
6 


Emerald images eee eae ave 
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Amber images eee 
Images of red sulphuret of arsenic _... eee 
Images made of rare stones 2 

Glass images Re tes 
Dolomite or magnesian carbonite of lime images .. 
Sapphire images -_ : 
Crystal images eo oe 
jecenone images aa 

opper images 


Lead or tin images ove ove aa 
Images of banian wood oes ove ies 
Ivory images ove 
Sandalwood images -_ ase « 
Other images of sandalwood oo -_ 
Steatite images and copper pagodas ~ ... oe 
Alabaster images re Sie bas 
Brown stone images eee sos eae 
Yellow stone images eee eee bea 
Gilded images oon va see 
Images made of the seven kinds of minerals oes 

Total of images ov 
Gold pagodas tos ve a 
Silver pagodas ite ave sts 
Glass pagodas er ves on 
Glass and stone mingled pagodas one see 
Copper pagodas oes a « 
Tin and lead pagodas es Bes ove 
Stone pagodas sae aoe ace 
Ivory y pagodas ie Bes oe 
Gilded pagodas se 


Gold Sulamani pagoda set with precious stones 


Total 


Cast images of Ariyas 

Cast images of Ariyas es 
Cast images of yathi (hermits) 
Image of Rahandan 


Gold and silver images of probationers (thamani) ram 


Total eae 


Silver figure and history of the King of the Hares... 

Silver figure and history of Rakkeit (Yatiaya) ane 

Silver figure and history of the King of the Ngén, 
fabulous birds. 

Silver figure and history of the King of the Monkeys 


Total 


GAZETTEER. 
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1 


: : Other 
Gold. Silver.  miatetiate 
| 
| 
Figures of ines from Sekkya-wade onwards rr 30 ar | oes 
Gaudama’s father Thudaw-dana a aes 3 1 
The King of Ramma-thaya ... aes ase ae I 
Figure of Ananda bee a ses 1 ate 
Figure of Kaludari a is one I ee er 
Figure of the Amat Sanda_ ... eae ius Sa 7 ee 
Figure of Rahula, son of Gaudama ‘ se I a sss 
Figure of Thitsakha parabat. I 1 ce 
Figure of Rich man se 5 2 2 
Figure of Bilu or ogres eos oo ose 4 7 
Figure of Brahmas ee ove tee 4 13 
Figure of Thagyas ies aa oes 8 14 “a 
Figure of Nats ie ave ove 8 40 ; 
Figure of Men toe toe Pre te 18 sus 
Figure of Ponnas vos toe eee 12 26 ae 
Figure of Hunters eee eee ees I 1 oss 
Figure of Thagya, set with jewels asa dee 1 6 Vee 
Figure of Man, holding eight wisps of gr. ee 1 ; Ca 
Total — 78 158 Sie 
Figure of Gaudama’s mother Maya se 2 i seg 
Figure of Gaudama’s aunt Gaudami_ ... sve aa 1 ae 
Figure of Gaudama’s wife Yathaw-daya ask 3 See ‘es 
Figures of Princesses soo eee oo 
‘Teissa Gaudami’s figure... one oer eee 
Thuzata’s figure oie eee -_ aay 
Natthami’s figures vee en vee 8 
Nod figures ove on eee 7 
heinmaka’s figure sae tee oes 2 
Total ‘ 30 
Dragons’ figures ove ave eee 5 
Lions’ figures eee eee eee 2 
The horse Kandika’s figure ... aoe eee 4 
Another horse’s figure ass oes woe see 
Figure of a deer oo see re ooo 
Total ove 11 
Image of Bodaw-paya, attired in his royal robes and I 
presenting a gold offering. 
Images of hoa ea and his son presenting offer- 17 
ings to the pagoda. 


Image of Bodaw’s son, Pyimin, and other sons mak- 
ing silver offerings. 


Total re 


Granp roTat or Orrerinas 
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6wa to each of the San Ssu, under whom were six minor Chiefs and a 
number of subordinate officers. 


Whether because there was no Chinese official permanently established 
in the country, or because the Shans were stcadily hostile to Chinese in- 
fluence, is not certain, but the history of the Three States was anything but 
one of peace. In 1440 Ssu Jen Fa not only revolted but actually took pos- 
session of Téng-yiieh, and, though he was soon expelled, carried on war for 
many years about Mo-hnyin before he was secured and executed. There 
were similar disturbances in Hsen Wi, and the result was that the present 
Chinese dynasty established a uniform title of Asdan Fu Ss, equal to the 
fourth grade of Chinese official rank, and allowed the Shan Chiefs to ar- 
range their own succession and manage their internal affairs as long as 
they sent presents at stated intervals. 


All this, however, ended with the rise of Alaung-paya. In 1753 Bhamo 

: stn and Ming Mit swore allegiance to him, and Mo-hnyin 

of eae ean and Mogaung sent messages of submission. The Chi- 

ence. nese sent armies which met with varying success, but- 

eventually their forces, led by two Princes of the blood 

royal, were utterly routed, and all direct control over the three provinces 
except part of Méng Ting ceased. 


At the time of its final cession to Burma Mogaung was administered by 

. a Sawbwa and an Assistant Sawdwa, both of whom were 

: = left of it: of Chinese descent. The Sawbwa retired to Tali-fu 

ae rather than submit to the Burmese, but the Assistant 

Sawdwa remained in Mogaung and kept the old Chinese seal, besides re- 

taining in himself and in his descendants many traces of Chinese influ- 
ence kept up by intercourse with the traders who came to buy jade. 


The seal, Mr. Warry says, was of copper, and at least as old as the Ming 
dynasty. It bore in “Lesser Seal” characters the inscription, ‘Seal of 
the Military Superintendency of the Six Mining Centres,” besides some 
other characters which had become obliterated. Mr. Warry is inclined to 
think, however, that it was rather the seal of a visiting Chinese official 
than of the Sawédera. It was carried off by the rebel Myodk Po Saw and 
was never recovered. Of a similar character was the Muh Pang seal, given 
up by the North Hsen Wi Sasedtea in 1893. 


MO-GAUNG.—A township of the subdivision of the same name in Myit- 
kyina district, contained in 1807 thirty-five circles. The headquarters are 
at Mogaung on the Mogaung cham. 


MO-GAUNG.—The headquarters >f the snbdivision of that name. situ- 
ated on the Mogaung chamng, in Myitkvina district, was 
oviginally founded from the Shan city of Nam Korg aear 
Laban, whence, owing to want of culturable area. a portion of the popula- 
tian migrated to Mogaung Mrobznee. on the right bank of the Mogaung 
channg, where the Nam Paurg and Sak Kwa cizamgs join it, some twelve 
miles above Nogaung. 

From MMvebawng. as their fields at Nam Paung, six miles due west of 
Mogaung, and at Man Yut were liable to floods. they migrated (in 1153 
B.E., A.D. 1791) to the present site. Mogaang lies ia the angle between 
the moath of the Nam Yin chanag and the Mogaung chameg. 


its founding. 
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The company have constructed a dam across the Yeni river and set up 
an electric installation of about two hundred horse-power, which pumps and 
lights their principal mine. 

Mule-tracks have been constructed to Bernardmyo, ten miles; Mo-meik, 
twenty four miles; and Mainglén, twenty miles, on 
which there is a constant stream of traffic. 


Mogék is divided into four quarters—Yza-ma or Shansu, Ze-yat or the 
Bazaar quarter, She-ywa the eastern village, and Taung-ywa the south 
village, the two last being situated on the left bank of Yeni chaung, which 
is spanned by several good bridges, built by wealthy residents of recent 
years. 

The disasters which have visited the Indian Empire have seriously 
affected the ruby market and reduced the mining 
population to great straits. They have been accustomed. 
to live and trade largely on credit, borrowing money 
at enormous rates of interest, and depending on a lucky find or a success- 
ful deal to bring them out right. The continued depression of the ruby 
market has now made them unable to bear the weight of accumulated 
interest, and many of the wealthiest ruby dealers have been reduced to 
penury or bankruptcy. The substantial houses and fyaungs and the 
numerous pagodas are signs of a former prosperity which, for the present 
at any rate, the native mining population do not enjoy. 


An account of the ruby industry is given in another place. [v. Ruby 
Mines.] 

MO-GWE,—A village in the Chinya circle, Ye-za-gyo township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and sixty persons, 
according to the census of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 550 
for 1897-98. 

MO-GYO-PYIT.—A village in the Taungbyo circle, Wetwin township, 
Maymyo subdivision of Mandalay district, seven miles west of Wetwin 
village. Paddy is cultivated. 


MO-HLAING (Shan, Méng Lang].—A township of Ruby Mines dis- 
trict, forming part of the Shan State of Méng Mit, is at present administered 
as a subdivision of that district. 


It is bounded on the north by Bhamo district ; on the east by the Ko- 
daung township; on the south by the Méng Mit town- 
ship; and on the west by the Tagaung township, all of 
-Ruby Mines district. Its approximate area is 2,070 
square miles, of which about 572 square miles are reserved forest, and 
most of the remainder uninhabited jungle. 


. Nearly all the villages in the township are on the banks 
, Population and of the Shweli river and the streams which feed it. The 
industries. * 
population numbers less than 7,000 persons. 


Their principal occupation is timber extraction, the area of cultivation 
being small. ‘Teak, sn, and other timber is dragged in logs to the Shweli 
river, or floated down the small streams when in flood. It is then made 
into rafts, with bamboos or some light timber to float it, and sent down 
the river. Messrs. Darwood and Sons have a contract to work out the- 


Communications. 


The mining in- 
dustry. 


Boundaries and 
area. 
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Revenue divistons in the State of Mong Hsu. 


Serial Number | Number | Revenue 
No Name of Htaméng ships. _ of of collection 
* villages. | houses. (1897). 
1 | Capital: Wying Maii 6 108 105 
2 | Nam Ket tea a 5 88 150 
3 | Loi Hkam a aa 5 93 150 
4 | King Kaw ose eee 6 78 105 
5 | Na Ling ata dea 4 1 225 
6 | Wan Htam oss aes 4 5 135 
7 ‘| Hsai Léng eae aus 23 57 120 
8 | Wéng Kau sae ar 8 201 354 
g | Hé Hsia oes 9 150 300 
1o | Hd Hseng es ee 6 101 8: 
11 | Na Kaw _ sat 4 59 120 
12 | Pang Nang see sa 4 55 75. 
13 | Pang Nga 08 one 5 59 120 
14 | Wan Ké ove eas 12 208 384 
15 | Wan Wéng ia ise ies 5 225 375 
16 | Mong Awt oon oes oes 10 123 240 
1 Wan Kok “ie aa ote 5 104 204 
1 Wan Na see aa oes 6 97 135 
19 | Wan Hsau ee eee ota 4 8 120 
20 { Ming Ak ssh ies oes 6 126 213 
21 | Méng Hkang ee eee er 17 169 255 
22 | Na Pé oes ona oes 8 6 105 
a3 | Wan Sip sos es ses 7 70 go 
a4 | Hai Pa aa see ove 5 105 165 
a5 | Hpak Ki aes tae on 5 tor 174 


2 Number | Number 
Serial Name of Htaméng ships. of o 
villages. | houses. 


1 | Wan Pyén au sin ase 4 
2 | Pa Kaw eas oo one 3. 
3 | HoNa ses eee one 4 
4 | Na&San tee oe on 1 
Nawng Hai on aoe wee 3 
g King Kaw tos oes ove 2 
7 | Hsai Lyeng sae tee tes 2 
8 Wanli nes ons es 5 
9 | Wan Min ses we ee 3 
10 | Myédwin Sin-gye-bin eee ene 12 
39 
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Revenue dtvtsions in the State of Ming King. 
i 38 ed 
z = . owM| o R is 
‘3 Name of héng and htaméngships. ba/230 jectiong (185)): 
7 3°? 3& - 
uv) Za Zz 
Rs. a. P. 
1 |Méng Lang .. To ay 62} 840| 3,534 13 0 
2 | Hpa Hke aes os; ‘és 12 150 428 11 6 
3 |Hsang Ha ... vee one 13 94 349 8 6 
4 |Hpak Kum ... oe . oes 22] 123 §20 14 6 
5 | Méng Yawn ... a a ae 25} 217 824 3 6 
6 |Pang Paw... sa or as 4 15 6515 o 
7. | Na Hoi ia a . 15 | 122 47411 6, 
8 |TongLaw ave : «| 48] S8r | 2169 4 6 
9 | Hé Hkai aan et st _ ur | 107 402 3 6 
to | Nawng Lyaw Awn - aus es 4 47 184 10 o 
11 | Nawng Hsaw ee se * 4] 57 184 I0 oO 
12 |Pyang Hsa .. sea abe a 4 184 10 o 
13 am Ngai... vas = . 25] 248| 1,072 12 6 
14 | Wan Mong Pe ove ze 14, 137 555 14 0 
15 |Pang Niu. . es 0 5] 53 178 0 6 
16 | Wan Keng ... rf wae a 7 41 | 145 1 0 
17 |WanSam Na Pong... i i 6| 31/ 13114 © 
18 | Méng Hkun ... vs ne we | 17 | 105 461 8 0 
19 |WanLeng ... woe vee “ 3 57 197 13 0 
20 | Wan Hwe Ling i‘ aa os 8| 62 237 6 o 
a1 | Nawng Lyaw Long ei es is 19| 146 639 9 6 
22 |LoiHang .. i as te 8} 52 164 3 6 
23 | Pang Pyek ... iis tee be 5| 26 105 ° 
24 | WanLéing ... ai és - 9| 78 290 2 o 
as |NamNep ... eee see ve 5} 37 112 1 6 
26 |MakIJang ... as see vs 5 20 §2 12 0 
a7 |NamHa... se ia ss 6| 36 118 Ir o 
28 | Wan Ti a * ee eee 2 22 65 15 0 
29 | Wan Yat-Wan Ming... ae a 9| 8| 237 6 o 
zo | Wan Kvwe ... ee or : 8 68 250 9 0 
gr | Wan Kap ... oe ove a 18 | 113 474 12 0 
32 | Wan Hwe Awn . oe - 17] 177 745 5 0 
33 | Wan Pong ... aes iss o g| 106 4 6 0 
34 | Wan Na ee ae sag aes 5| 36 145 Io 
35 | Wan Hpwi_... va oes . 9| 82 375 13 6 
36 | Wan Pang-Wang Him ... ied ‘ 12| 97 389 4 6 
37 |HweNoi... ae ves ee 4| $9 204 6 0 
38 | Hd Na-Wan Lawk 7 te . 10 85 290 2 0 
39 |Nam Kom_... we _ ‘ 10} 95 309 13 6 
40 | Nam Hu-Hsi Hseng ; sas : 6; 58 243 15 0 
41 | Pa Pan re “ - Fe 6 33 112, & 6 
42 | NaTi wa as ais w | Io] 93 375 13 6 
43 |PangSak .. a a we | 25] 163 534 1 6 
44 |WanLwe... Ss te a 4\ 44 138 7 6 
45 Loi Ngon oe oo ee oo 
46 | Suburbs eee sta . Fr 
47 | Capital one “ “ 


19,107 6 6 
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The thathameda revenue was first assessed at the rate of Rs. 5 per year 
on every family in the reign of King Mindén, but after 
two or three years the rate was increased to Rs. 10, the 
assessment of other parts of Upper Burma, The total revenue collected 
in Mindén’s reign was about Rs. 25,000 a year, made up from the following 
sources !— 


and revenue. 


. Rs. 
Thathameda oe see ses ee 15,000 
Land revenue... ove ss6 see 5,000 
Fisheries see ves 68 ees 3,000 
Duty on raw tea ... tee tes vee: 2,000 

Total ses 25,000 


Of this amount sixty viss of silver, equivalent to Rs. 7,800, was sent down 
to the King asan annual tribute during the month of 7hadin-gyut (October). 
The Jand revenue was assessed at the rate of one anda half baskets on every 
hundred baskets of paddy. : 


Thathameda and land revenue were collected by the thugyts. 


Officers serving under the Sawdwa received their pay partly in money, 
partly in kind, but no regular system of monthly salaries was in vogue. 
In April 1890, a year after his appointment as Regent, Saw Maung pre- 


Revenue after sented the following estimate of receipts and expenditure 
the Annexation. in the State :— 


Rs. 
Receipts. 
Thathameda see a eee see 19,000 
Kachin tribute... ose ie wee 2,000 
Land revenue. abe « 5,000 = 
Tolls ontrade ... ove ove «. 15,000 
Tolls on boats and timber... see ees 3,000 
Tolls on carts... woe ase see 3,000 
Bazaar-tax ove ses eee + 1,200 
Excise o06 see ioe - 1,640 
Gambling-tax .. . ooo ss vee 15,000 
Total wee 64,840 - 
The estimated expenditure was Rs. 76,144 :— 

Rs, 
Tribute to Government oes oes eee 13,000 
Commission for tax-collectors woe ws —-1,900 
Pay of State officials one ore see 18,000 
Pay of police te eee 36,000 


Allowance to family of late Sawbwa |... S59! ~ 18 
Presents to A¢ngs, htamongs, and Kachin Chiefs ... 5,000 


Total oe 76,144 


This left a balance deficit of Rs. 11,304, and made no provision for public 
.works, or for the Sawdwa’s personal expenditure. The latter, he thought, 
to suitably recompense his services, should be fixed at Rs. 3,0co a month. 
The Sawéwa was directed to follow the advice of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, who was instructed to enquire into the resources of the State and 
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‘ — 1887: the Con- When the Limbin Prince was captured, his league 
foley Subialts £0 submitted to the British Government in the beginning 
; sapling vern= of 1887. 

Finally 7wet Nga Lu, raising a band of outlaws, took Méng Nai town, 
1888: Tet Nea Where he was captured in 1888. He had been well 
Lu =“ supplied with men from the Laos States, and on ap- 
proaching Ming Nai fighting took place for two days on 
the paddy-land east of the town. A large party of men were seen ap- 
proaching from the direction of Mawk Mai, and the Sawdwa’s men ceased 
fighting and abandoned the place. The Sawdwa himself fled north to Hai 

pak.- This happened on the evening of the 3rd May 1888. 


On the morning of the 10th May a small mounted party of seven men 
under Lieutenant Fowler, by making a detour over the hills west of Méng 
Nai, succeeded in entering Méng Nai town unexpectedly, and 7wet Nga Lu 
and all his chief dos were captured almost without a blow. Zwet Nga Lu 
himself was in bed when he was captured. 

The re-establishment of the Sawswa Hkun Kyi followed immediately as 
a matter of course, and since the capture of 7wef Nga Lu the peace of 
Méng Nai State has remained undisturbed. __ 

A list of the various Burmese officials appointed to Méng Nai from 1164 
(1802 A.D.) onward is appended. 


List of Governors, Bo-hmus, and Sttkhé-gyts. 


bev 


“UAALLAZVD VNUNG UdddN AHL 


Year. Bo-hmu. Left. | Sitkée-gyis. | Left. | Remarks. 
1802) 1164 | Bo-hmu_ Mingyi Maha Min- goung 806 1168 | nee a re | 
1808] 1170 | Maung Pal (Maha Thuya) vs (1813) 1 1174 | ane od ee 
1813] 1175 | Bo-hmu Min Mya Bu. ... 1816 178 anseos | 
1817] 1179 | Maung San Pe vee (3823) 1285 | eee sews | as 
re 1185 wanes sevi|) ade Maung 2 To 43 1827 1189 
1828] 1190 | ae ‘aw Se ves 1035] 1197 
1835 W197} hae aunema Wun . i399) 4 oie Died in Ming Nai (Moné). 
1836) 1198 - ‘ anmadaw Wun vee [1837 
1838] 1200 Kani Sa-ye-gyi wee |18.40 face pias in eng. Towne (i aingtén). 
1842] 1204 | ee | oe | U Kyin Tok. } 1848] 1210 | Rec 
fe Lei ooo | eee aac : Paw La ae a Recalled 
1846) 120 sdeh ose aik Kala... .-. [1846} 120 eca 
1845 1210 . ace : ze .. | Maung Yit ... .- [1848] 1210 | Died at ‘Ta Kaw. 
1850] 1212 oKa... sae woe [E850] 1213 | seen - a 
851) t213 | kaa .. |. | Bo Byu see ... |1852|.1214 | Died at Mong Nai (Moné). 
1852).1214 | 1 ae we | ove | U Shwe Kyu .. .. 11854] 1216 | 
1854| 1216 | Yan Bye Bo- hmu Mintha vee [1855] 1217 ; selene oe rs : ia 2 
1855] 1217 Taik Kala. .». [1856] 1218 ;| Went to Kéng Ting in 1217. 
tet A ns Thefn Kadaw wo. |1857] 1219 
1858] 1220 | ae | 7 of ene Kyu .. } 1880 1222 
1860] 1222 setees ‘ we | o | Popa Wundauk wee {L860] 1222 
1861] 1223 | ae | see fae { Se ie } | 1225 | 
1863, 1225 | ae | a. |U Be ks ... 1863! 1225 | 
1864) 1226 | Wundauk Bo-hmu U Ywe 1864) 1226 | Thilawa a ree Ne eet. ot 
1865] 1227 ere U Baik vee ... {1865} 1227 | Left in a very short time. 
18661228} 00s ve tas : } 1867 1229 
eet 1229 | U Ma Nga ... ise ae hath 1238 | hae ee ee 
1867) 1239 encase 187g) 124t | ae + | sa | Returned. 
W880} 1242 | tt eee w- | we | Alén Wun : 1882] 1244 | Died in Mong Nai (Moné.) 
1881] 1243 | Yaw Min mgys and 1881] 1243 | sas ee |e | Died in Méng Nai (Moné.) 
aes Magwe Wundauk 1881] 1243} sae ’ 


NOW] 
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excellent. It is probably nearly as healthy a place as Taunggyi. The 
proposed construction of the branch line through the Southern Shan States 
wi obably necessitate the removal of the post to some site near the 
terminus of the line. 

There is a Civil Police post of one sergeant and fourteen men. The 
police-station adjoins the Subdivisional Officer’s quarters. Bam Pén is 
seven marches, or about eighty miles, distant from Taung-gyi. There is a 
cart-road as far as Méng Pawn, which is nearly half-way. 


Revenue divisions in the State of Ming Nat. 


° 3 wn Ss . 
a | N f Hengeshi 3 be 33 | Revenue col- 
. z ame of /7engships, ES ES lection. 
a; z° |Z 
Rs. 
1 | Wan Pang... Ss; 37 | 329 1,980 
2 | Mawk Kang (S.) va See oes 42} 498 35247 
3 | Mawk Kong (N.) or Hpawng Hseng a3 361 456 33159 
4 |SaHawng ... dee eee “ee 35 | 369 2,710 
5 | Pa Hok a a ats ae 12 | 102 457 
6 |Bam_Péng... t8 es sas 12 67 237 
7 | Na Pok cee ken er ies 3 38 167 
8 | Wan Hkong ... aes on aes 10 85 422 
9 |HaiHpak _... Si ids ies 24 | 224 1,029 
to | Ho Na Awn (W.) ve wae se 13] 145 536 
“an | Pa Lik ae ay ‘eee diss 4 41 264 
12 | Hai Oi, So see bas ie 23] 143 536 
13. | Nam San aut des oe ee 20 | 163 748 
14 | Wan Hwe... sé Sie ie 10 78 378 
1 Mé Mai ste tes bea es 9 74 220 
1 Wan Nawng ... vee re wee 12 | 102 457 
17 | Hai Lai ies “a aed es 10 72 290 
18 {Hai Nong... te eae ae re 59 237 
19 | Keng Lum _... nes ie oes 28 | 146. 651 
zo” | Hsa Hang _s.. se aes see 5 55 255 
21 | Nam Pawn _... ny Le sei 12 52 255 
22 | Ho Yan ide Ses eee sis 10 66 281 
23 | WanHpa ... Sie eee ves 19 | 169 783 
24 Long San es S08 re ss 15 | 92 281 
25 | Hai Ké ve _ asi fas g{| 125 598 
26 | Nam Kaw _,,, ise cas _ to 61 220 
27 | Hsam Loi See gee _ we! 15 | 163 800 
28 | Wan Kéng ... sis dae aes g} 110 475 
29 hes Sh te ve es aes oe 15 | 173 932 
go | Hai Wo bsaee Sas aie rs | & 73 290 
gt | Hai Noi ae oo oon vse 29] 215 1,108 
32 | Mé Pan aes cee ase ne 8 89 220 
°33 | Loi Lem oe + de we jf 251 250 624 
34 | Hko Wai est sts ae ies 14 | 163 497 
35 |Honalong ... nea cc, oa 27. | 227 1,056 
360 | T6 Long ses bie a6 wa 16 | 138 536 
37. | Wan On é = os wel 13) 85 335 
38 | Taung Gyi ... ot ase ses 4 45 202 
39 | Myoma ae ose ves eee 9| 836 a 
Total .- | 623 | 6,374 27,463 


| 
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Revenue divisions in Ming Nawng. 
) 
Zz Number, Number é 
Hines. a ie a 
5 villages.| houses. : 
wn 
1 | id Rs. a. P. 
25 | Ming Lim ass . . 19 232 552 0 0 
26 | Nam Sawk sis "| 6 | 32 48 0 oO 
27 | Nawng Tau Bs i eal 8 | 106 186 0 0 
28 | Wan Séng wae - see a) 149 271 0 O 
29 | Méng Yang cate “a Pca 14 176 390 0 Oo 
30 | Wan Ywet one wa aoe 11 108 272 8 o 
31 | Wan Kwan <4 i ‘ | 14 95 227 0 0 
32 | Long Sam sen es 1 10 79 43 0 0 
33 | Hké6 Hkam - sas 6 33 I 00 
34 | Wan Tén . ea 17 156 383 0 Oo 
35 | Hin Hai “ ‘ oe 12 179 388 8 o 
30 | Ming Yai ves as at 251 504 0 0 
37 | Hé tat . eos ” 3 44 oo 
38 | Nawn EE se ea ne 69 100 8 oO 
39 | Nam Kwan . aes ess, 10 83 204 8 o 
40 | Wan Sat on bee aes) 9 116 236. 0 0 
“4t | Myoma tee bee oes I 120 toe 
42 | Sin-gye-bin te sea aes 49 677 aesais 
Total ro 653 | 7.469 14,389 8 o 
Large villages in the State of Ming Nawng. 
— == > = — — = 
>S | 2 te 
oo | te 
Name of circle or village. ae = Remarks, 
Bo | Bs 
Ei | Bs 
a Zz 
Myoma ws pel S25 120 | Shan-Burman: Myoma. 
Sin-gye-bin villages as 49 | «s 
Myohaung = 46 | Shan-Yang Lam village. 
Kun Na a 28 | Shan village. 
Na Lai «ae 26 ditto. 
Loi Sang we 52 ditto, 
Ho Hkawng eve | sae 29 | Shan-Yang Lam village. 
Mong Nang circle . 43 a 
Nawng Wo xs 27 | Shan village. 
Wa Nap 26| — ditto. 
Mak Lang , ob 30 | Shan-Yang Lam village. 
Nawng Hsum circle 14» | Adjoining the territory of Méng 
| Kung. 
Nawng Hsum ywama vse ore ee 27 | Shan village. 
LoiTawng 9. ais evaih| ben 27 | ditto. 
Wan Hok circle 25! ... | Adjoining the territories of Méng 


Kung and Kehsi Mansam. 


-__ CC rrr 
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Large villages in the State of Méng Nawng—concluded. 


ie 3 7 : pes 
=e| 38 
so | 25 
— oOo = = 
Name of circle or village. CL] Of Remarks. 
B= | BE 
Es|Ec 
3 Ses 
z"\z 
Wo Ting oe ai ass |) cess 30 | Shan village. 
Me Hing oes one ed lerce 26 | Shan-Yang Lam village 
Wan Hai circle _ a sas 24 | «. | Adjoining the territories of 
Kehsi Mansam and Kéng Léon. 
Wan Hai ywama ‘ae det Hi dea 37 | Shan village. 
Pa Chi see ea cep ee 34 ditto, 
Wan San circle on one 13| - | Adjoining the territories of Kéng 
Lon, Ming Yai, and Kehsi 
Mansam. 
Wan Kyawng ... eae os 20 | Shan village. 
Da Yacircle ... on ate 20] on Dedioining the territory of Ming 
su. 
Da Ya ywama ce Seoi] aed 40 | Shan village. 
Ling Sam circle ves "2 4] se 
Ling Sam ywama on aif) say 29 | Shan village. 
Nam Mun circle oma ase a eee 
Nam Mun ywama ih 74 Peet 29 | Shan village. 
Kun Héng circle ee soe SS] ees 
Na To wa aie "A ee 38 | Shan village. 
Nawng Hkam Long circle aes Crd ae 
Nawng Hkam Ling ywama sca] sac 55 | Shan village. 
Wan Hsat ee Ls ry eee 42 ditto. 
Hsai Méng circle oe - 20 | ... | Adjoining the territories of Kéng 
Ting, Kéng Hkam, and Méng 
Hsai Ms Shan vill 
sai Mén ama Sa is saa 42 han village. 
Na Mun cece . ue oe 23) « . 
Na Mun ywama pee mn ae 31 
Pang Hsang ... as sacl thee 83 
Wan Law circle *ad és RN. “es 
Wan Law ywama aed ee 49 | 
Kun Tit om * aus 26 
Pa Hsa aa pre a ee 33 
Na La oe on ee 26 
Nam Lawt circle kes bas i ae 
Nam Lawt ywama - =) ee? 31 
Nawng Tan circle ae sas - 
Nawng Tan ywama a saalll ast 48 
Wan Séng circle ise a a ere 
Wan Séng y wama Aa sea ag’ 36 
Nawng Aw ie om | sts 26 
Ming Yang circle fit ae T4.]) an 
Mong Yang ywama see sae: Ses 32 
Wan Ting circle aie és tt ere 
* Wan Tong ywama ooh Po) ert 29 
Hin Hai circle im aes 22:)) nit 
Hin Hai ywama os as eo 37 
Ming Yai circle oes ce SE} see 
Mak T& san Sue} sess 28 
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The following is a list of circles and villages of the State :— 


Circle. 


Ming Pai Wying | Mong Pai 


Kaung-l 


Pe-kén 


Kon Sin 


Karen-ni 


Myoma 


Padaung 


Myoma 


| 
> | Henwe 
i" 


1) Kaung-l 

Settan 
Pe-kén, North 

Pe-kén, South 

Pali 

Népugan 

Engla-gwe 

Mo-oksan 

Nattaw 

Lén Ka 

Tazcng 

Bo chai 

Pin Pyet 

Kén Paw 

Kun Lén 

Byatha-te 

Kan-pe 


Loi Tang 
K y#lén 
Kyib- we 
Pinléng 
Pinhwé 
TeNa 
Saw Ya 
Pa Lin 
Loi Yein 
Bi Kin 
Salaung 
Saun a 
Lun 
Kala 


Yin Yaw 
Paing Maung 
La Twé 

Nan Kyé 

La Lya 

Ku Bya 

Laung Waw 
Hwa Sin 

Yan Ku 
Taung Tan 
Le Du Kaung 
Saing Saung 
Saung Kan 
Pa Lan 
Gaung Hmaing 


Village. 


«. : Shan and Intha 


wee eee 


a Taungthu 
ee | Shan and Intha... 


i 


do 


Vinbaw 
do 
Padaung 


White Karen 
Padaung 
do 


do 
do 
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Revenue divisions in the State of Ming Pawn. 


Z Name of héngship. % S 3 
Zz o o 3 
_— a 2 4 
— E E 2 
3 3 =] o 
n z z a 
1 | Hsa Pwe F 10 103 4131 
2 | Nawng Sawm 6 89 519°3 
3 | Wan Pén 6 56 360°13 
4 | Hwe Tawk ... set ba Sei 21 236 1,628°0 
5 | Mak Hki NG... ae oa eos 5 61 387 3 
6 | Wan Hwe le ase a 4 45 299°3 
7; Taurg Gyi ... oss gee 6 43 250°13 
8 {Nam Hak... oes a aed 9 65 360°13 
9g | Nawng Wap For fe isa I 10 114°6 
Io | Taung-anauk ix ae ae 18 125 Jo4'o 
ir | Mak Mi Jet wae vee se 3 23 14013 
12 | Pang Yi was Ses Sac des 9 63 264°0 
13 | Hkai Ling ... = ws eae 3 50 19311 
14 ong Téng ... aa eee ox 6 | 64 255°3 
15 | Sa Hén oe 7 50 a8retr 
16 | Nawng Lawm | sue oes a 5 59 3433 
17 | Nawng Ling Loi Kang ... aes or 4 3 220°0 
18! Ma Hpék_... ooh see see 9 78 387°3 
19| N&Léng... sz aa tas 4 49 290° 
20 | Wan Sawk Was ai ioe 3 45 290°6 
a1 , Nawng Leng 7 48 237°11 
22 | Wan Sang .. fet -_ 6 45 228°13 
23 | Hpak Yang a eos 6 57 272°T3 
24 | Hai Noi ve ae 5 45 2553 
25 | Nawng-tawsahd 5 32 176°0 
26 | Lak Koi ee eo aes et 5 37 237°! 
27 | Na Hkai Sas see see tee 16 122 440°0 
* 28 | Méng MG _ ... eos se eee 19 164 5193 
29 | Myodwin-Sin-gye-bon 4. one toe 28 407 1,420°0 
Total es 236 2,309 | 11,491°5 


MONG PAWN.—Latitude 20° 50’, longitude 97° 25’; called Maing-pun 
by the Burmese, the capital of the Southern Shan State of that name. 

The town lies on the left bank of the Nam Pawn, where the valley for a 
length of about four miles broadens out to a width of one and half miles. 
There is room in sayats for two hundred and fifty men, and large camping- 

ounds on grass and paddy. ape large supplies are available. 

The Nam Pawn is in process of being bridged; it is eighty yards wide 
and two and half feet deep in December, with a rapid current. 

A cart-road connects Méng Pawn with the plains of Burma. 


Distances. 
Miles. 
From Méng Pawn to Fort Stedman -_ one 52 
From Méng Pawn to Ta Kaw ferry soe 110 


From Méng Pawn to Bampén (Mo-nt civil station) ove 29 
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MYE-DU.—A township in the Tantabin subdivision of Shwebo district, 
with an approximate area of 721 square miles. 

Its boundaries are: on the east a line from Chiba hill southwards to Kyi- 
bwet, a deserted village ; thence a straight line to the 
west of Yauk-thaing village ; on the west the river Mu; on 
the north a straight line from Tindaingtan village to the east of Hinbyudaw 
and from thence to Chiba hill ; on the south, from Aingpan-gyaung village, 
a straight line eastwards to Ye-shaing village; thence southwards to the 
northern boundary of the Chauk-ywa township. The township has ten re- 
venue circles. 


Boundaries. 


The following statement shows the revenue and the 


eile population of each circle in 1891 :— 

Fruit |g: 
: Thatha-| State land | Water- Fish- | Gar- Popu.« 
Circle. meda. tax. tax ery. | den. Salt. lation: 

I 
a ——_ ne ' {_—— | 
Rs, | Rs. A. P Rs. Rs. a.| Rs. | Rs. | Rs. 

Myedu, North... |  3,3¢0 sia haha. tte “3 . | 2,288 
Myedu Myoma 4:440 beets vee foe ves eee . 2,152 
Sekkaba i.» | 3180 easie vee jae PP Ma 1,568 
Kawthandi ...: 2,600 Sese tee ae =e 1,466 
Nga-ya-ne ...,_ 5,890 veces eee GY fede a ‘ee 2,702 
‘Tantabin ve, 13,920 11,361 7 8 34! 27 41] i - | 5,918 
N yaungzin 1,170 eivsse seats pr sees WE ase 552 
Yatha + | 4,390) 89 8 o me ne 1,908 
Aing pan-gyaung} 8,140! 123 1 0 he ass 4,142 
Nyaungbin . 620} oa ‘s we 610 
Total 47,950 11,574 0 8 34) 37 4 ee 23,206 


The legendary history of Myedu town is thus given: In the year 46 B.E. 
Insana-Mingyi, King of the Dewa-daha country, sent his 
minister Yathincha to select a suitable site in his domin- 
ions for a large city. The place where Myedu now stands 
was chosen and a large town was built with a myoyo, or wall of earth and 
brick, round it and four gates. The name given to it was Myedu, from the 
digging of the earthwork round the city. To guard the city gates four mats 
were propitiated. The south gate was placed in charge of the Myinbyushin 
nat; the north was guarded by the Zalénmaw; the west by the Shinsawlu, 
and the east by the Shintho-hmaing. : 

Fifteen tanks were constructed in the country round and were named 
as follows :-— 


Legendary his- 
tory : the founding. 


Sinnékan, Kangawkan, 
Okpo-kan, Mo gyo-kan, 
Kyian, Kanyo-kan, 
Ténkan, Wettukan, 
Gwebinkan, Kantha, 
Kyata-kan, Waybinkan, 
Teinbinkan, Kanbyu, and 


Thayetkan, 


Statement showing area, revenu 


—————————————— = 


State. 


Hsa Méng Hkam .., 
Kyawkku Hsiwan... 


Kydng 
Loi Long jot 
Loi Ai ove 
Loi Maw ons 
Maw ove 
Maw Nang ae 
Maw Son 
Nam Hkai 
Nam Hkon 1 
Nam Tok sas 
Pang Mi See 
Pangtara oe 
Pwe La ove 
Ye Ngan 

Total =n 


Sq. M. 
296'66 


go * 
24°38 
1600" * 


200" * 


203) 2,575|14,153 |) 7,000] 1,126) 4,483] 5,017 


34) (Gas 
a0 $93 


377| 5,436|/16,042|) 8,000 60/16, 640 196 


87) 943 
37 671 
70| 1,43 
30 797 
29) 698 
79| 1,008) 

4 ai 
10) 186 
Br} 612 
90} 2,269) 
63) 1,329 
7a| 1,615 


1,350/ 20,725 


a 

cs 

i 

Pe 

2 Z 16 
ta = 
2/2) a)88 
si|f2}ea{/se)8 
sixstistitnal«a 
<i;iefatie {| & 
Rs Rs, 


2,814] 1,000) 3,214 357 747 


2,000) 1,000] 455) 848) 439 


4,671) 2,000] 281] 3,762) 820 
3,435| 2,000) 84} 3,336} 516) 


10,625) 5,000) 5,293] 345 


3,925) 1,400) 408) Gat! 1,336) 
2,493) 1,000] 1,410) 985! 965 


45970) 3,500 15| 5.475] 377 


840 400; ... EIB] ose 
3,424) 1,600) 682] 1,727) 281 
14,476|10,000} 8,548] 1,046) 1,041 
7,620) 3,500) 2,920) 862) 3,173 
8,782] 3,600] 6,295) 1,42! 317 


99,$67|$0,050| 29,713|42,933] 13,906 


| 


; ; _ | Total. 
s/Flilelelel? 
2 ei/Sle;F\s 
s 5 Z|>|43)ala 
. ae | nee | oe | 1,082 
ere a“ re a . 3,743 
wee - Pm 2,143 
3,592 | 1,295 |207 | 68 | 65 | Go| 2/| 28,804 
172 | sas . . 5.47 
oe . + | ase 4,379 
. eee [coe oe aee 6,609 
" t “ o . o ew 3,374 
ove * nat | nee 3,376 
59 . sel o rer 6,015 
“ oon ‘ a] = 210 
tae vee [103 ve | ane 756 
ine jens “ih oe (Ape 28d bee oy 3,137 
soo | avy [| vee Lee | cee | 38,639 
toe on eet [ven | cee P see | ese 6,336 
ewe a i wey ee ty oe 8,957 


10 |987| 4] 4] 3,893 | 1,295 |400 | 68 | 65 | Go! a 1,07,560 


Notga,—Loi Long is not one of the Myelat States, but for purposes of control is under the Myelat Court. 


Revenue figures are for the year 189 
Tribute shown is for the quinquennial period 1893—1£97 ; for the next five years 1898—1 
and Pangtara by Rs. 1,000, and to increase the tribute of Kyawkku Hsiwan by Rs, 
b Rs, 400; the total being the same as at present, Re, 50,050. 


Re. 300, aod Ye Ngan 
on of Loi Long are in accordance with the enumeration of 1893 ; 


‘The honses and populati 


© Areas approximate only, 


y 


7. 


it i d to reduce the tribute of Loi Maw by Re. 100, Pang Mt by Rs. 100, 
4 Kyong by Re. 100, Maw Nang by Rs. roo, Nam Hkai by Re, 100, Pwe La by 


of the other States in accordance witb the enumeration of 1897, 


[aan 
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Inches 
july ar se ar we 43 
August ton Ses eee ve QI 
September vee sa oes vee 17 
October see ree sree we «4°70 
November wee ads ee wee 2°43 
December wees iaé ves we = 90 
Total vee 22°44 
Pagan subdiviston. 
qenuaey oes bas ase (MEL, 
ebruary ase tee tee 7 wee 
March ‘ 
April oh sas oa ove -_ 
May abe ie er to. = “50 
une see ao _ ose 32 
{ay nee oe ase we IQ 
August : wee ae Be «| BS 
September ee ass ae wee 7°24 
October eee ise ies we §=6°31 
November vee Po aT wo. 2°80 
December aes ase wee vee SE 
Total ver 19°38 


| 


The population of Myingyan district numbers 352,037 persons ; it is believ- 

Population ed to have increased since the Annexation. During the 

: dry season considerable numbers go to Lower Burma for 

work on the harvest. The population is almost entirely Burmese, with a few 
Chinamen and natives of India in the large towns. 


‘ The ordinary staples are pyaung or jowart, sessamum, 
oa and cotton ,» maize, paddy, gram, a variety of peas (peyin, 
pe-gya, péelun, pepyeset), beans, and vegetables. 

The average prices are— 

Rice, Rs. 3-4-11 per maund of 80 lbs. 
Sessamum, Rs. 4-12-9 per maund of 80 lbs. 
Cotton, Rs. 3-8-0 per maund of 80 lbs. 
Peas, Rs. 2-7-5 per maund of 80 Ibs. 
Paddy, Rs. 120 per 100 nine-gallon baskets. 
Pégya, Rs. 130 per 100 nine-gallon baskets, 
Péyin, Rs. 125 per 100 nine-gallon baskets. 
Gram, Rs. 150 per 100 nine-gallon baskets. 

Lacquer-ware is manufactured by the people of West Nyaung-u, Pagan 
Myingyan, and the adjoining villages. The frame-work 
of the articles manufactured is composed of thin slips of 
bamboos neatly and closely plaited together, all the plait- 
ing being done by women. A mixture of cowdung and paddy husk is then 
rubbed in to fill up the interstices. Then a coat of thick black varnish, 
called thtt-s¢, is put on. The article is then put out to dry and to let the 
varnish set. An iron style is then used to grave the lines, doe and circles 
forming the pattern on the outer portion of the box. This part of the work 
is the most difficult and therefore the best paid. Several successive coats of 
different colours are then put on, the box being turned on a primitive lathe 


Industries: lac- 
quer-ware. 
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The brother and sister became nats and took up their abode in the sagabin 
beneath which they had died. From this they came down periodically and 
killed people, in particular any one who came near the tree. After this had 
gone on for some time King Tagaung had the tree dug up and thrown into 
the Irrawaddy river. 


The tree floated down the stream till it stranded at Pagan, where Thin- 
le-gyaung was then King. Here the ats, who still remained in the tree, 
continued to destroy every living thing that came near it. At last one night 
they went into the King’s Palace, showed their human heads, and told him of 
the treachery and cruelty of the Tagaung King. King Thin-le-gyaung was 
duly impressed and ordered a suitable temple to be built on Popa Hill to re- 
ceive the spirits and their tree. This was done and the tree was removed 
to its present position near Popa, where a portion of it is still to be seen. 
The nats being now properly housed and treated gave up active destruction 
and only attacked those who directly offended them. To further propitiate 
them the King ordered that every year in the month of Nayén (May or June) 
a great feast should be held in their honour. 


This festival was regularly kept up till the time of Bodaw Paya, who pre- 
sented two golden heads to the shrine, to be kept by the official in charge of 
the Popa neighbourhood and to be brought out every year for the festival. 
These heads were to commemorate all that had been recovered from the 
flames in which the brother and sister died, and the sister xa¢ has since been 
known as the Golden-Faced Mat, while the brother retained his title of 
Maha-giri. Onthe day appointed for the feast the golden heads were car- 
ried to the spirit temple. All the officials and the people from most of the ” 
surrounding country took part ‘and marched in procession, headed by bands 
of music and dancers. When the shrine was reached the heads were placed 
on the altar and various offerings were made to them and certain propitiatory 
rites gone through, after which they were restored to the charge of the proper 
official. j 


These heads were removed to Pagan after the British Occupation, and the 
yearly festival has now ceased. 
The following list of the chief buildings of antiquarian 


Ragoday: interest in the Myingyan district has been supplied :— 


Condition. 


Remarks. 


My-inpagan _... Shinbin - th a-| Said to have been erected by ‘Bad. The walls are cracked from There are four apartments or 
. Manuba, King of Thatén. The , 
city was destroyed by Anaw- 


Pagan 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

saeent | Sula-muni 
| 
| 
| 


| yaung pagoda. | 


ra-hta (43rd King of the Pagan 
dynasty) and many of the 
inhabitants, including 
Kinz, Manuba, were brought 
captives to Pagan. 


... | Dhamma-yangyi | Built in 530 B.E. (1168 A.W.) by 


Narapati, who married an In- 
dian Princess. Masons were 
sent for from India for the pur- 
pose of erecting the temple. 


Nara-pati-sithu, son of Nara- 
pati. Probably built by the 
same masons who were employ- 
ed on the Dhamma-yan-gyi 
pagoda. 


Gawdaw-palin,,, | Commenced in 550 B.E. (1188 
Nara-pati-sithu and | 


A.D.) 
finished by Nandaungmya, his 


Son and successor. 


their | 


top to bottom in two or three 
places and the roof is partly | 
covered with vegetation, | 


Bad. ‘The building is partly in _ 


ruins and is covered with: 


vegetation. 


Built in 545 B.E. (1183 A.D.) by | Bad. The building is partly in: 


ruins and is covered with vege- | 
tation. The state of preser- | 
vation of the corridors running j 
round the base of the building 
is fair. 


i The building 


chapels. In three of these are 
ordinary figures of the Buddha. 
In the fourth, which is as long as 
the other three in line, is a 
recumbent figure of the Buddha, 
about 90 feet in length. In 
front of the building is a large 
stone alms-bowl, about nine 
feet in diameter. 


In the centre are two chapels one 
abovethe other. Oneither side 
are four smalier chapels. In 
each chapel is the usual figure 
of the Buddha. 


The walls of the corridors are 
covered with allegorical draw- 
ings and paintings. 


contains three 
vee ed on the ground-floor 
and one above in the centre. 
Lofty corridors run round the 
building on each story. 


LIAN 
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Locality. Name Local history or tradition. Condition. Remarks. 


Built in 503 B.E. (1141 A.D.) by | Good. It has recently .been | Built on the same plan as the 
Alaung-sithu. Masons from| whitewashed. Gaw-dawpalin. 
India were employed. 


That-pyin-nyu 


Ananda ees | Built in 452 B.E. (1090 A.D.) by | Very good. The Afi has re- | This is the most celebrated of all 
King Kyanzittha. The King | cently been restored. the pagodas in Pagan. It 
was converted to Buddhism by contains four large chapels 
Indian priests and this temple back to back in thecentre. In 
was built on plans given each chapel there is an enor- 
them. It is said to be of the | mous standing figure of the 
same shape in the base as the - Buddha covered with gold leaf. 


Nandamu caves in India. | About the building are thou- 
| : sands of niches containing 


figures representing the differ- 
ent phases in the life of the 
Buddha. 


| 


| Bawdi «| Built in 580 B.E. (1218 A.D.) | Good ... 7 oa 
by Zeya-theinga. Supposed to 
be of the same plan as the! 
Bawdibin temple in India, | 


| Pagodas of this shape are very 
| though much smaller. 
| 


rare in Burma. 


Nyaung-u, West ; Shwe-zig6én| This was the first temple built | The temple itself is in a good | Round the base of the temple are 
pagoda. by Anawra-hta in 421 B.E.| state of preservation, but several; a number of burnt tiles let into 

(1059 A.D.). About 50 years| smaller pagodas and the wood -| the stone-work. These tiles re- 

later a second temple was built ; en &yzungs inthe precinctsare present different scenes in the 

over the first; the space be-, in a ruinous condition. | life of the Buddha and are 


grs 
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tween the temples is reputed 
to be filled with treasure. 


Nyaung-u, East | Kyaukku (pago- | A péngyi living in the caves was 
da of caves). accused by some of the vil- 
lagers of having broken his 
vows of celibacy. To prove 
his innocence he cast a large 
stone from the top of the cliff 
into the river beneath. If the 
stone floated, he was innocent. 
If it sank, he was guilty. The 
stone floated and drifted down 
the river. The present pagoda 
was erected close to the place 
where the stone was washed 
ashore. 


Myinpagan_.,,| King Manuba’s} King Manuba was Kin 
palace. Thatén. He was captured and 
brought to Pagan by King 

Anawra-hta to build temples 


similar to those in Thatén. 


preservation. 


Hoet-pyit-taung | H net-pyit-taung | The caves are said to have been 
kyaung. built for the priests who came 
from India to convert the 

people to Buddhism. 


Very, fair ‘ass 


ofconsiderable _archzeological 
value, Ina small pagodaa few 
yards distant from the Shwe- 
zigdn are two large stone slabs 
set upright in the ground. 
These slabs are covered with 
writing, said to be the history 
of the construction of the pagoda. 


State of preservation is not good | There are several caves hollow- 


ed out of the cliff on which the 
pagoda is built : these are still 
used as places of residence by 
pongyis, 


of | The building is ina bad stateof | A small square building with 


one central chamber, the roof of 
which is supported by four pil- 
lars covered with carved orna- 
mentation. 


There is said to be an under- 


ground passage to the Kyaukku 
pagoda about 14 miles distant. 


eee 
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The public buildings are : the Subdivisional Officer’s court-house, a Public 
Public buildings. Yorks Department rest-house, and a house for a subordi- 
85: nate Post and Telegraph offices, a Police post, bazaar, 
cattle-market, and pound. The station has been laid out on the river bank, 
facing the Irrawaddy. Unfortunately the bank is gradually being eaten away. 
When the Irrawaddy rises high the whole village is surrounded with water 
and some part of the village itself is flooded. 


In 1887-88 Myinmu was frequently attacked by dacoits. On the 2nd 
History May 1888 the whole fort was burnt and a number of pri- 

tstory. “ap: 

soners with it. ; 
Myinmu is said to have been founded in the reign of Alaung Si-thu (1085— 
‘Retinitis 1160 A.D.). Local etymologists say that the King saw 
ee many portents and wonders at this place (Myin daw mu 
thi). 


It has a pagoda called the Shwe-saw-lu, the original name of which was 
Te-saw-lu: a yearly festival is held and is largely attended from places above 
and below on the river. The pagoda was built by King Narapati Shin. 


MYIN-MWE.—A village of one hundred and twenty-seven houses, eight 
miles from Sagaing, in the township and district of that name. 


MYIN-NI.—A revenue circle in the Nato-gyi township, Myingyan subdi- 
vision and district. 


In 1895-96 the population numbered 1,130 persons, and the thathameda 
amounted to Rs. 1,664. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 

MYIN-S AING.—A village of fifty-eight houses in Ava township of Sagaing 
district, nineteen miles south of Ava. 

The thugyi has eight subordinate villages. The principal are Aungtha, 
sixty-six houses ; Me-kingyi, thirty-five ; Tal4ndat, thirty-nine; Byauk, thirty- 
four. 

At Zibinwun on the Chaungwa-Kyauksé road is a Public Works Depart- 
ment bridge over the Samén river, leading to Dwe-hla and Kyauksé. 

About a mile west of Taldndat is the Shwe-myindin pagoda. built by 
Alaung Sithu some seven hundred years ago. 

MYIN-TA-DA.—A small village in the Mogdk township of Ruby Mines 
district, one mile from the town of Mogdk. 

It stands on the Government cart-road, and the population is exclusively 
Shan. Near it are the Shan villages of Yebu. Kantha, and Linné-in, all 
engaged in the mining industry. 

MYIN-TA-GYI.—A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, fourteen miles from Ye-u. 


It has five hundred and fifty-nine inhabitants, for the most part engaged in 
rice cultivation. The ¢hathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 540. 

MYIN-THA.—A revenue circle in the Lega-yaing township and subdivision 
of Upper Chindwin district. It includes five villages. 

MYIN-THA.—A revenue circle in the Uyu township, Lega-yaing subdi- 
vision of Upper Chindwin district, including five villages. 

MYIN-THA.—A village in the Myitkyina district, two miles south of Sinbo. 


It contains twenty houses and has a bamboo fyaung to the north. There 
are two lines of houses and a stockade. 


° 
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course is directly from the north out of a savage country where 
the hills are so wild as to be unvisited even by the hardy 
Kachins. It seemsto be formed suddenly into a river by the 
union of a large number of streams of similar size (see Chapter I 
of the First Part). 


(4) The Mali-£4a, the western and smaller feeder, has been fairly 
completely mapped. It flows duc south through the Shan 
State of Hkamti Long, where the late General Woodthorpe 
struck it, and passes through wild and hilly tracts inhabited by 
war-like Kachins to its junction with the N’mai-44a. So far 
it has been followed up no further than the twenty-sixth 
parallel, which was reached by Major Hobday’s party in the cold 
season of 1890-gt. ‘The eastern branch cannot be used as a 
water-way, but the Mali-é42 is locally considerably utilized and 
the Kachins are said to travel down in rafts occasionally from 
places two or three days’ journey upstream. There are large 
numbers of boats on the river at the Hkamti capital. 


The Second Defile of the Irrawaddy with its “ Deva-faced cliff”? has been 

The defiles,  equently described, though, with the exception of this 
" wall of rock, the scenery cannot compare with that of the 
Salween. 

The Third, or Upper Defile, though it has none of the high cliffs of the 
second, is more widely picturesque, and there is the additional pleasure 
of danger when it is passed in the rains. The huge stretches of water are 
a foaming mass of dull white, with little jcts of water leaping up from the 
spikes of the rocky barriers. What is known as the ‘ Gates” then’presents 
a fine spectacle, which is lost when the river falls in the cold season. Two 
huge prism-shaped pieccs of rock project into the channel on either side, 
narrowing the river to less than fifty yards and banking up the water behind 
them till the level is very perceptibly higher than that on the southern side. 
‘This forms a barrier which, in the highest floods, no boat can pass, and often 
a delay of days occurs before the rush of waters is sufficiently abated to per- 
mit of a passage. Just below the “ Gates ” two huge whirlpools are formed, 
one on either side of the raised pathway, caused by the rush of the water 
through the gateway. They are some fifteen feet or more across. To steer 
clear of Scylla and Charybdis is, however, by no means as difficult as the roar 
and swell of waters would threat-n. Provided the boat is kept in the main 
race of waters there is notendency towards the whirlpools. ‘The forward 
impetus is too great. There are many other rapids where greater care has 
to be exercised, but this is by far the most imposing. 


The only lake in the district is the Indaw-gyi. It lics between 25° 5 
Lake and 25° 20’ north latitude and 96° 20’ and 96° 25’ east 

; longitude, and is a fine stretch of watcr, measuring about 

sixteen by six miles. ‘The region was devastated in Haw Saing’s rebellion of 
1885 and now contains but few inhabitants. The lake is said to abound in 
fish in which, however, there is little trade, owing to the distance from any 
market. The water is said to be undrinkable from the presence of large 
quantities of decaying vegetable matter. The lake is formed by a shallow 
saucer-like depression hemmed in by low ranges of hills on its south, east, and 


west, and it has one out-let in the north-east, the Indaw chaung. 
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He was succeeded by his son Hkun Pé, who two years after his accession 
became e.nbroiled with the Mgwe-kun-/mu of Loi Ai. That Chief laid claim 
to the village of Paw Yaon the ground that the Ayaw, the headman, had made 
formal submission to him. Nam Hsai took up arms, but was defeated, and 
Loi Ai has ever since retained possession of Paw Ya. 

In 1222 B.E. (1860 A.D.) Hkun Ng, the Myoza of Sam Ka, broke out in 
’ rebellion and, allying himself with Loi Long, invaded the Myelut. The whole 
of Nam Hkai was laid in ashes, except the Chief’s village on the Sawng Rit 
hill, and the State was practically deserted for some years. 

In 1229 B.E. (1867 A.D.) Hkun Pé died and was succeeded by his son 
Hkun Pan. 

Intrizue at the Burmese Court, however, procured his deposition, and in - 
1236 B.F. (1274 A.D.) a Burman named Nga Meik was sent up to take charge 
of Nam Hkai as well as of Loi Ai and Loi Maw. Nga Meik was perpetually 
quarrelling with his subordinates and was dismissed in a yeat’s time, and in 
his place came Nga Thé, who was superseded in three months’ tine by Nga 
Po, also a Burman. 

This Ywa-6k was, however, no more permanent than his predecessors, and 
a year Jater, in 1238 B.E. (1876), Hkun Hwaing, a cousin of Hkun Pan, was 
appointed Nywe-kun-hmu. He was in charge of the State at the time of 
the British Occupation and was confirmed by the British Government as 
Ngwe-iun-hmu. In 1888, however, he was tried for waging war in British 
territory, having mixed himself up in the quarrel between the Yawng Hwe 
and Loi Ling States, and on the 29th June of that year was convicted and 
sentenced to three years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Hkun Pan was then reinstated as Newe-kun-hmu. He died on the fifth 
lasan of Tabodwé 1253 B.E. (13th January 1891) and was succeeded by his 
brother Hkun Kye, the present Chief. 

NAM HKAI.—A Kachin village in the Nga Kyawng circle of the Shan 
State of North Hsen Wi, situated in the hilly country south of Sa Péng. 

In February 1892 it had six houses, with forty-seven inhabitants. They 
~ belong to the Lahtawng branch of Kachins and were engaged in upland 
cultivation. There was also a considerable area of poppy fields. 

NAM HKAI.—A tributary of the Nam Hkun on its left bank, to the west 
of Kéngting State. At Wan Kawng, where it is crossed on the northern © 
road fron Kéngtiing to Ta Kaw, it is four yards wide and eight inches deep 
in April. It has a course of about sixteen miles. i 

NAM HKAI.—A river in the Northern Shan Siates, which rises in the Ai 
Pong range, and flows south-west into the Nam Tu (Myit-ngé), which it joins ° 
about twenty-two miles west of Hsen Witown. It has a course of about fifty 
miles. 

NAM HKAM.—A frontier circle in the north-west of the Northern Shan 
State of North Hsen Wi. 

It had in 1898 forty Shan, fifteen Kachin, six Palaung and four Chinese 

. villages, with a total population of about thirteen thousand 
N sc ah persons. It is situated in the fertile valley of the Nam Mao 

Se reo (Shweli) river, on the left bank of that stream, and 
consists of an immense tract of paddy plain and the northern slopes of the 
neighbouring range of mountains, which bound it on the south. 
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Formerly Nam Hkék was included in the territories of Nawng Wawn. It 
became a separate State in 1106 B.E. (1744). The suc- 


History: cession of Chiefs of Nam Hkédk has been— 
Hkun Myat, Hkun Pék, 
Hkun Kaw, Hkun Awng Hkam, 
Hkun Hkam, Hkun Pék, 
Hkun Mawng, Hkun Hkam, and 
Hkun Hseng, 


who is the present Myoza. 

The boundaries of the State were laid down by Royal Order in 1206 B.E. 
(1844 A.D.), but the details are so extremely local—specified trees, promi- 
nent rocks or stones forming quite as important marks as hills or streams— 
that it is not given at length. 

In 1891 the Nam Hkok State contained eighty-eight villages and one 

thousand three hundred and thirty-two houses, of which 
Pe ib ees er five hundred and fifty were exempted from taxation, leav- 
a: ing a balance of-seven hundred and eighty-two houses 


assessable. 
The area of land under cultivation was— 
. Acres. 
Paddy land. oe se a 2 379 
Taungyas oo one oe eee wee 271 
Garden ae ove ox hes oe 87 
Total 737 
The State possessed the following stock :— 
Elephants ie we ar eo ies 2 
Buffaloes sé oes des eae es 834 
Bullocks we — on on «. = 389 
ws _ a ros ses wee 228 
Ponies oe wai ee, tee ‘ste 45 
Ploughs and harrows eee vee vg te 508 
Boats ts wea ies ove er ©) 
The total population was estimated at 5,162 persons. 
The occupations of the male adults were— 
Cultivators eae eee Sas ae vee 1,092 
Traders ove eee ses eee _ 283 
Artisans as ete bes on -_ 99 
Officials ee eee ove eee eee §!1 
Priests see eos soe we eee 28 
and the races were divided thus :— 
Shans ee eee ae “a eos 39272 
Taungthus ns oe ove oes wee 1,889 


Burmans eee vo eve a ove 1 
The Nam Hkék State is a small one, being about fifteen miles long by 
some eight. wide. The Sang Aw, Tam Hpak, and Pai Hkam streams flow 
through the State and are used for irrigating the fields. 


‘ 
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There were unwards of two thousand cattle as we’! as seventy-four ponies in 
the circle. The Afaming lives ia the village of Kong Kaw. In former 
times rice was extraordinarily cbuncant and cheap in Na Nang and it served 
aS a granary to the less procu.tive tracts to the nerth. 

NAN-DA NORTH.—A Village in the Nanda North revenue circle. Pa- 
thein-gyi township, An:arapura subdivision of Mandalay district. twelve miles 
north-north-east of headquarters. : 

It had a population of six hundred and fifeen persons at the census of 1891 
and paid Ks. 1.390 taathameda tax. 

NAN-DA SOUTH.—A village in the Nanda South revenue circle, Pa- 
thein-gyi township. Amarapura subdivision of Mandalay district. eleven and a 
half miles north-north-east of headquarters. 

It had a population of three hundred and thirty-five persons at the census 
of 1891, and paid Ks. 820 thathameda tax. 

NAN-DAW-KYUN.—A circle in the Madaya township and subdivision 
of Mandalay district, on the east bank of the Irrawaddy, including two vil- 
lages. 

NAN-DAW-KYUN.—A village in the circle of the same name, in the Ma- 
daya township and subdivision of Mandalay district, on the east bank of the 
Irrawaddy. 

It has sixty houses and its population numbered in 1892 two hundred and 
fifty persons approximately. 

King Podaw Paya lived in this village from 1168 to 1170 B.E. (1806- 
1808 A.D.) while the Mingun pagoda on the west bank of the Irrawaddy 
was being built. 

NAN-DAW-YAT.—A village in the Myinwun circle, Pakékku township, 
subdivision and district. with a population of four hundred and twelve 


rsons, according to the census of 1891, and revenue of Rs. 670, included 
in that of Myinwun. 


NAN-GAT.—A village in the Nga Kyan circle, Pakdkku township, sub- 
division and district, with a population of two hundred and eighty-two persons, 
according to the census of 1891. The fhathameda amounted to Rs. 230 for 
1897-98. 

NAN-GAT.—A village in the Nénbo circle, Pakékku township, subdivision 
and district, with a population of two hundred and eight persons, according 
to the census of 1891. The thathameda amounted to Rs. 43 for 1897-98. 

NANG NGE.—A small village in the Méng Héng circle of the Northern 
Shan State of South Hsen Wi, situated not far from Ho Hko, under the head- 
man of which village it is. and close tothe Nam Ha. 

It contained in April 1892 nine houses with a population of forty-five 
persons. The villagers were engaged in lowland paddy cultivation. 

NANG NYE HAW.—A stream in the Northern Shan States which rises 
in Central Ko Kang and flows west to the Salween, with a course of about 
eight miles. Between Féng-ma-shan and Man Tén it is six yards wide by 
eighteen inches deep, with a stony bottom. Gold-washing is carried on in 
the stream by villagers from Manton. 

NANHAN.—A village of seventeen houses with a double fence, on the 
Sinkan chaung, in the Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo district. 


uy 
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It has sixty-three houses and a population of three hundred and fifteen 
persons, approximately. The villagers are cultivators and coolies. 


NYAUNG-BIN-ZAUK.—A village in the Seik-che circle, Myaing township, 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and thirty 
persons, according to the census of 1891. , 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 230 for 1897-98. 

NYAUNG-BIN-ZAUK.—A village in the circle of the same name in 
Ménywa township of Lower Chindwin district, three miles south of Ménywa. 

In 1891 it had one thousand and eighty-four inhabitants. For 1896-97 the 
revenue from thathumeda amounted to Rs. 737. The principal products are 
peasand jowar. 

The village lies on the left bank of the Chindwin river. The lands of the 
circle lie low and for some three months in the year, when the Chindwin over- 
flows, are under water. 

NYAUNG.-BIN-ZAUK.—A village in the Nayagan revenue circle, Amara- 
pura township and subdivision of Mandalay district, nine miles south-east 
of headquarters. 

It had a population of two hundred and sixty persons at the census of 1891 
and paid Rs. 360 thatnameda-tax. 

NYAUNG-BIN-ZIN.—A village of cighty-four houses in the Sagaing town- 
ship and district, cight miles north-west of Sagaing town. 

The Theindaw pagoda, thirty cubits high, was built by King Thiri- 
dhamma-thawka in 228 B.E. (866 A.D.). 

NYAUNG-BIN-ZU.—A village in the Chaungzén-ngé circle, Yeza-gyo towne 
ship, Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred 
Ae thirty persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of 

S. 370. : 

NYAUNG-BIN-ZU.—A village in the Seingan circle, Myaing township 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and fifty- 
seven persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 290 for 1897-98. 

NYAUNG-BYU-BIN.—A revenue circle in the Ménywa township of Lowe 
Chindwin district, nine miles south of Ménywa, on the left bank of the 
Chindwin river. 

In 1891 the population numbered three thousand five hundred and thirty- 
five persons, who owned seven hundred cattle, for the most part bullocks. 
The principal products are rice, peas and betel-vines. The village lands are 
lower than the river bank and every year come under flood. 

The villages included in the circle are Nyaung-byubin, Thitsein, Buba 
Lédaw, Chantha-kyun, Zibyugén, I’an-gyan, Natkyi-gyun, Chaunggauk Da- 
mapala and Mayogdn. ; : 

NYAUNG-BYU-BIN.—A village in the circle of the same name in Mén- 
ywa township of Lower Chindwin district ; it lies on one of the creeks formed 
by the Chindwin river in the rains and dry for the rest of the year, and is 
some ten miles south of Ménywa. ; 

. In 1891 it had one thousand four hundred and sevefty-two inhabitants. 


NYAUNG-CHI-DAUK.—A revenue circle in the Katha subdivision and 
district, including in 1897 four villages with ninety-seven houses. 
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Yawdwin subdivision. 
Two townships: Yaw and Laung-she. 


Gangaw subdivision. 


One township: Ku-hna-ywa. 

By a notification of the 13th September 1898 the divisions of the district 
were laid down as follows; the modifications in existing arrangements are 
given in the last column. ; 


District. Subdivision. Township. | Headquarters. 
(| Pakokku.,, | Pakékku_—... | Area diminished by the 
J transfer of fourteen 
(| Pakékku 4, villages to Seikpyu. 
| | | Yeza-gyo Yeza-gyo. 

Myaing —... | Myaing. 

Pauk | Pauk. 

Pasdk .. | Pasdk Increased by the addi- 

Pakékku ...4 | Pauk vos tion of the Laung-she 
sowpehip: 

Seikpyu —.... | Aukseik —_.... | Increased by the trans- 
fer of fourteen villa- 
ges from Pakékku. 

(| Ku-hna-ywa...| Gangaw __... | Increased by the ad- 

{ dition of twelve vil- 

Gangaw ... ¢ lages from Tilin. 

{ Tilin wee | Tilin Diminished by twelve 
villages transferred 
to Ku-hna-ywa. 

Thathameda was the only distinct tax levied in the dis- 
Revenue, In trict in Burmese times. There was a customs-house at 
Burmese times. § Kunyaw. Royal lands sometimes paid rent but more fre- 


quently were assigned as a means of support to hangers-on 
of the Palace. Under the present system of collection of thathameda all 
households are assessed an average rate of Rs. 10. The 
ywathugyis actually collect the revenue and pay it into 
the treasury. They receive 10 per cent. commission on 
the revenue they collect up to Rs. 6,000. 

There are four kinds of State land revenue, on kaukhyt, kaukyin, mayin 
and Ayua or island crops. The ‘yu revenue is large and is assessed on the 
acreage according to the crop. These heads of revenue are also collected by 
the ywathugyi and paid into the treasury. 
ae There are numerous old pagodas throughout the district. 
mnogu nies: Notes regarding the chief of these will be found under the 

‘ titles Pauk and Tilin. 


The most noticeable in the neighbourhood of Pakdkku town are the 
Shwegu pagoda in the town itself, the Tangyi-Lwe-daw pagoda opposite to 
Pagan, and the pagodas at Kun-ywa, Shinmadaung and Thamaing. The 
Shwegu pagoda is said to stand on the site of the original shrine erected by 
the founder of Pakékku. 


Since the Annex- 
ation. 


were 
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PAW SAN THI.—A village in the State of Kydng, Myelat district of the 
Southern Shan States. 

It contained in 1897 fifty-nine houses, with a population of two hundred 
and thirty-six persons, who paid Rs. 236 annual revenue. The village devotes 
itself principally to the manufacture of earthen pots. It lies to the south- 
east of the Chief’s village. 

PAWT HAWNG.—The northern circle of Tawng Peng State, Northern 
Shan States. 

It consisted in 1897 of thirty-one Kachin and twenty-three Palaung villages, 
with a total of two hundred and sixty and two hundred and twelve houses 
respectively. The people are comparatively poor and cultivate hill paddy 
only, and the Palaung villagers breed a few ponies and cattle. They owned 
in that vear one hundred and thirty ponies and three hundred and seventy- 
two head of cattle. An estimated area of seven hundred and eighty-four 
acres is under hill cultivation, and the barren hill-sides bear clear evidence 
of having been long worked. 

The Kachins are poor and practically pay no revenue. Their villages are 
in some cases very small and contain two or three wretched houses only. 
The headman of the Kachins, Sao Tang, lives at Ho Ming village, and is said 
to have much influence amongst his people. 

The circle is hilly and contains silver mines; lead is also tobe found. In 
the vicinity of the mines are the remains of ancient Chinese posts. 

The hills are evervwhere bare and covered with long brown grass, and the 
ground is inordinately rocky. The area of the circle is about three hundred 
square miles. Its population numbered in 1897 six hundred and seventy-four 
men. seven hundred and fifteen women, two hundred and ninety-eight boys 
and two hundred and seventy-three girls. . 

PAWTHIT.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 24, Bhamo district, situated 
on an island in the Irrawaddy river, in 24° 9’ north latitude and 97° 9’ east 
longitude. 

In 1892 it contained fourteen houses, with a population of sixty persons. 
The headman of the village has no others subordinate to him. The inhabit- 
ants are Shan-Burmese and Burmese. 

PA-YA A-MA KON.—A village in the Madaya township and subdivision 
of Mandalay district, south-east of Su-le-gén. : 

It had twenty houses, with a population of eighty persons, on an approxi- 
mate calculation in 1897. The villagers are cultivators. 

PA-YA-BYU.—The southern circle of Hsi Hkip, a dependency of the 
Yawng Hwe State of the Southern Shan States. ; 

In 1897 there were sixteen hamlets in the circle, the most important being 
Payabyu and Than-de. Out of one hundred and thirty-five houses one 
hundred and three were assessed and paid Rs. 712-4-0 thathameda. The 
total population numbered six hundred and thirty-three persons. 

PA-YA-BYU.—A village in the west of the Nam Hkai State, Myelat district 
of the Southern Shan States, about a mile north of Paw-in, where the Ngwe- 


kun-hmu of the State lies. : ; 

In 1897 it contained thirty-three households, with a population of one 
hundred and seventy-five persons. Only twenty-one were assessed to revenue 
and paid Rs, 189 thathameda-tax. Both irrigated and upland fields were 


cultivated. 
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PE-GYI-GON.—A village in the Tazé township, Ye-u subdivision of Shwebo 
district, with a population in 1891 of one hundred and seven persons. 


The chief crop is paddy: the thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amouted to 
Rs. 96. The village is twenty miles from Ye-u. 


PE-HAUNG.—A revenue circle in the Ka-le township and subdivision of 
Upper Chindwin district, including nine villages. 

The population in 1891 numbered one thousand onc hundred and twenty-four 
persons, and the revenue amounted to Rs. 3,goo0. 

PEHTO or PESHITO.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 11, Bhamo district, 
situated in 24° 25’ north latitude and 97° 31’ east longitude. 


In 1892 it contained sixteen houses; its population was unknown. The 
headman of the village has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are 
of the ’Nkhum tribe, and own no cattle. 


PEIK-KA-YA.—A revenue circle in the Taungdwin-gyaung township, 
Mingin subdivision, of Upper Chindwin district, including a single village. 

The revenue paid by the circle in 1897 amounted to Rs. 360. 

PEIK-MAN.—A village in the Seingan circle, Myaing township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and fifty-three 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 300 for 1897-98. 

PEIK-THAN-O.—A village in the Taung-byén-ngé-a-she circle, Madaya 
township and subdivision of Mandalay district, east of Inma. 

It has thirty-five houses, and its population numbered in 1897 one hundred 
and forty persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators and coolies. 

PEIN-GA.—A village in the Ye-u township and subdivision of Shwebo 
district, two and a half miles from Ye-u town, on the Ye-u-Nabeikgyi road. 

There are two hundred and fifty-one inhabitants and a cultivated area of 
one hundred and sixty-five acres. Paddy, pénauék and til-seed are the chief 
crops. For 1896-97 the thathameda revenue amounted to Rs. 530. 

PEIN-GYAUNG.—A village in the Laung-she township, Yawdwin subdi- 


vision of Pakékku district, with a population of one hundred and forty-five 
persons and a revenuc in 1897, of Rs. 330. 


PEIN-NE.—A village in the Yaw township, Yawdwin subdivision of 
Pakékku district, with a population of one hundred and seventy-two persons, 
according to the census of 1891. 

The thathameda amounted to Rs. 410 for 1897-98. 


PEIN-NE NORTH.—A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, 
Pagan subdivision of Mvingyan district. 
- In 1895-96 the population numbered one hundred and ten persons, and the 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 171. No land revenue was collected in the 
circle. 


PEIN-NE SOUTH.—A revenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township 
Pagan subdivision of Myingyan district. 


In 1895-96 the population numbered one hundred persons, and the thatha- 
meda amounted to Rs. 153. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 

PEIN-NE-GON.--A revenue circle in Katha subdivision and district, ins 
cluding a single village of sixty-three houses in 1897. 


a a a cr 
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In March 1892 there were fifteen houses with a population of one hundred 
and twenty-four persons, al] Palaungs of the Man Tong branch. There is a 
pongyt kyaung with six robed inmates. 


PE-NWE.—A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of Shwebo 
district, fourteen miles from Ye-u. 

The population numbers fifty-eight persons and is chiefly engaged in rice 
cultivation. Rs. 174 was paid as thathameda revenue for 1896-97. 


PE-SWE.—A village of thirteen houses on the Namma chaung,a tributary 
of the Sinkan chaxng, in the Shwegu subdivision of Bhamo district. 


PET KANG.—A district of the Southern Shan State of Kéng Tang. It lies 
in the west of the State on the Salween river, north of Hsen Yawt. .« 


The name “Pet King” signifies the eight &ang or headmen, and was ap- 
plied because at one time the tract had eight villages or groups of villages. 
In the State records the district is now (1897) returned as numbering ninety- 
eight households, paying a revenue of Rs. 196. 

The country is mountainous and has few inhabitants. Tea grown in Pet 
Kang is extensively sold in the Western Shan States, and some finds its way 
to Kéng Tang. The only other article of produce consists of leaves for 
cheroot wrappings. The tea-cultivators are all Palaungs or Ta Loi and they 
grow a good deal of opium besides the tea. 

PET KAW.—A village in the Loi Ling State, Myelat division of the 
Southern Shan States, situated in the hills near the Nam Kai frontier, in the 
north-west of the State. 

In 1893 it numbered thirty-six houses, with a population of one hundred 
and eighty-nine persons, all White Karens, and was the head village of a circle 
in charge of a myedaing, who lived in Pet Kaw. The annual revenue was 
given as sixty rupees. A few paddy-fields are cultivated, but most of the 
cultivation is upland. 


PET KEN or WA PET KEN.—A confederacy of cight small districts or 
village groups, cast of the Nam Ilka, to the south-east of the Wa country in the 
Northern Shan States. It is the area frequently referred to as the Gold Tract. 
On the west the Nam Hka divides it from the Wa State of Loi Lén and fur- 
ther northward from parts of Sang Ramang, Pak Hka Te, and other petty dis- 
tricts; to the north it is bounded by the Nam Hka Lam, and on the east and 
south it marches with Méng Lem, or the Chinese Prefecture of Chén-pien, 
the watershed between the Salween and the Mékhong forming the boundary. 
The whole tract is formed by the abrupt slope of this dividing range 
towards the Nam Hka, and is furrowed into deep valleys or chasms by numerous 
streams or mountain torrents, the Nam Ping, the Nam Yang Lam, and 
Nam Yang Leng, the Nam Ai and others of less importance. It is very 
thickly populated, and all the villages are on the ridges or on shelving spurs 
and sub-features. On the slopes it is often impossible to walk, to say nothing 
of building a village. 

Maize, Indian-corn, hill paddy, cotton and the poppy are the chief crops. 
No trade is done and there are no bazaars, and even the elements of barter 
or exchange scem hardly to exist. Great.quantities of rice-spirit are produced 
and consumed. 


ee 
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PET-PIN.—A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision and 
district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one hundred and ten persons. The 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 200, the State land revenue to Rs. 140-8-11 
and the gross revenue to Rs. 340-8-11. 

PET-PIN.—A village in the Linbin circle, Pakékku township, subdivi- 
sion and district, with a population of three hundred and ninety-seven 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 700, included 


in that of Lin-bin. 


PET-PIN.—A village in the Sindé circle, Yeza-gyo township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of ninety-six persons, according 
to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 210. ; 

PET-TA-LE.—A village in Paya-nga-su circle of Hsi Hkip, a dependency 
of Yawng Hwe State of the Southern Shan States. ‘ 

In 1897 the north and south hamlets of the village included sixty houses, 
of which forty-seven were assessed and paid Rs. 267-8-0 ¢hathameda. 


PET-TAW.—A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myingyan sub- 
division and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered six hundred and eighty persons, and 
the thathameda amounted to Rs. 710. Noland revenue was collected in the 
circle. 

PET-THAN-DAUNG.—A circle in the Natmauk township of Magwe dis- 
rict, including the villages of Dandalunbin and Petthandaung. 

PE1-THAN-GYIN.—A revenue circle in the Taungtha township, Myin- 
gyan subdivision and district. 


In 1895-96 the population numbered eighty-five persons and the ¢hatha- 
meda amounted to Rs. 72. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 

PET-WUN.—A village in the Ménywa circle, Ku-hna-ywa township, Gan- 
gaw subdivision of Pakdkku district, with a population of ninety-two per- 
sons, according to the census of 1891. 

The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 160 for 1897-98. 

PHAILIAN.—A village of Chins of the Sékte tribe in the Northern Chin 
Hills. Phailian lies one mile north of Saiyan on the Tiddim-Saiyan road and 
is reached by cross roads on Dimlo road from Tiddim, and then by the path 
which leads close to Saiyan. 

In 1894 it had six houses: the resident Chief was Hunkai. The village is 
subordinate to Déktaung, the Sdkte chief, and was disarmed in 1893. There 
is good water-supply from a strean north of the village. 

PHALAPUM.—A Kachin village-in Tract No. 3, Bhamo district. 

In 1892 it contained fifteen houses, with a population of forty-two persons. 
The headman of the village has no others subordinate to him. The inhabit- 
ants are of the Le ai tribe and Hpunkan sub-tribe, and own six bullocks. Four 
hundred baskets of paddy are grown yearly. 

PHALENG or PHALANG.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 9, Bhamo 
district, situated in 24° 11’ north latitude and 97° 42’ east longitude. 


In 1892 it contained forty houses, with a population of one hundred and 


. thirty-eight persons. The headman of the village has no others subordinate 
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PIN-LON TAW-YWA. —A village about one and half miles south-east of 
Na Pin in Myitkyina district. ; . 

The village is made up of three groups of houses, each fenced in, standing 
at a distance cf about one hundred yards from each other across intervening 
paddy fields: these are Ma-gyi-gén, with six houses, Chaunggdn, with twelve - 
houses, Kanni, with three houses and a pongyt kyaung. 

The villagers work /é with cattle borrowed from the Makan Kachins. 
There is paddy-land on every side of the village, but it is not worked ade- 
quately. A plain stretches from Pinlén towards Hmangin, Pin Taw and 
Papaw. 

PIN-MA.—A revenue circle in the Homalin township, Lega-yaing subdi- 
vision of Upper Chindwin district, including five villages. 

PIN-MA-LUT.—A revenue circle in the Katha subdivision and district, 
including in 1897 three villages, under a ywathugys. 

The total number of houses in that year was 57. Pinmalut is near the 
railway line, about four miles from Katha. The revenues paid for that year 
were thathameda Rs. 530, and kaukkyi-tax Rs. 105. ; 

PIN-PYIT.—A Palaung village in the Mogdk township of Ruby Mines 
district, five miles from Mogék town, on the Momeik border. 

PINSAH.—A Kachin village in Ruby Mines district. 

In 1892 it contained twelve houses; its population was unknown. The 
headman of the village has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are 
supposed to be of the Lepai tribe and Kara sub-tribe. 

PIN-THET.—A village of twenty-six households, three of them of Kachins, 
on the right bank of the Irrawaddy river inthe Bhamo subdivision and 
district. 

The village is fenced and has a large teak pongyt kyaung. The inhabitants 
own thirteen buffaloes and work /é and ¢faungya ; many of them are fisyer- 
men also; they get thirty-three rupees for the hundred viss of agaps. They 
also breed buffaloes, prices ranging from forty to fifty rupees the head 

Behind Pinthet are the Kachin hills of Yawngtaung and Marugataung. Pin- 
thet has always been free from Kachin forays and was founded “four gener- 
ations ago” from Thinbaw-in. 

PINWA.—A circle in the Magwe township and district, including the vil- 
Jages of Pinwa, Thabyebin, Ywa-thit, U Yin, Taungbet, Kyunma and Yebyan. 

PIN-YA.—A small village of fifty-three houses in the Ava township of 
Sagaing district. 

t is five miles south of Ava and was the site of the capitai of the Shan 
dynasty (1298-1354 A. D.). The foundations of the old walls are stlll visible, 
though the walls themselves are gone. 

The village is under the Saga-in thugyt. 

PIN-YA.—A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of Man” 
dalay district, one mile north of Madaya. 

It has two hundred houses, and the population numbered in 1897 eight 
hundred persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators and coolies. 

PIN-YA.—The following account is given in the Royal Chronicle of the 
founding of Pinya, an ancient capital in Kyauksé district and of the Pinya 


dynasty. 


PUNG WO.—A circle inthe Northern Shan State of Hsi Paw. 

It is in charge of a nébaing, and is bounded on the north-north-east by Pang 
Sam, on the north-east by Nawng enon on the east by Tawng Tek, on the 

_ south by Man Htam and on the westby Hai Kwi. 

It included fifteen villages in 1898, and had a population of eight hun- 
dred and forty-six persons. : 

In the same year it paid Rs. 1,620 net revenue and supplied one thousand 
four hundred and fifty baskets of paddy. It had also two hundred and two 
revenue-paying ¢hanatpei trees, for which Rs. 24 were rendered. The popula- 
tion is engaged in wet-paddy cultivation. 

PUNG YWAMA NINGSA.—A Kachin village in Tract No 38, Myitkyina 
district, situated in 25° 57’ north latitude and g7° 56’ east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained thirteen houses; the population was not known. The 

_ headman of the village has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants 
are of the Lepai tribe. 


PUNKA.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 38, Myitkyina district, situated 
in 26° north latitude and 97° 53’ east longitude. e 

In 1892 it contained thirty houses ; the population of the village was un- 
known. The headman of the village has no others subocdinatetohim. ‘The 
inhabitants are of the Lepai tribe. 


PUNTE.—A village of Chins of the Yahow tribe in the Central Chin Hills. 
It lies six miles south-west of Lyenhnga, on the east bank of the Tayo river, 
and can be reached vfd Lyenhnga. 

The name of the resident Chief was Tawlyen or Dolyin. 

Punte is subo-dinate to Vannul and pays tribute to Falam. Water is 
plentiful. 


PUNTE.—A village of Chins of the Kanhow tribe in the Northern Chin 
Hills. It lies between Tung Tung and Salzang, and is reached by the route 
to Tunzan. . : 

In 1894 it had three houses: the resident Chief was Sunt Ut. The people 
are Yos, subordinate to Howchinkup. Water is brought in by bamboo leads, 
and there is a camping-ground above the village. 


PUNTU (LAWKATONG) or PONTU.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 
18, Myitkyina district, situated in 25° 4’ north latitude and 97° 48’ east lon- 
gitude. ‘ 

In 1892 it contained sixteen houses; its population was unknown. The 
headman of the village has no others subordinate to him; the inhabitants are 
of the Maran tribe. 


PUNTU (PUMKATONG or PONTU).—A Kachin village in Tract No. 
18, Myitkyina district, situated in 25° 4’ noth latitude and 97° 48’ east 
longitude. 

The number of houses in 1892 was twenty-two. The headman of the 
village has no others subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of the Maran 
tribe. 


PUNWALIDAN.—A Kachin village in Tract No. 38, Myitkyina district, 
situated in 25° 49’ no.th latitude and 98° 1’ east longitude. 

In 1892 it contained fifty houses; its population was unknown. The head- 
man of the village has no otheis subordinate to him. The inhabitants are of 
the Lepai tribe and Sadan sub-tribe. 
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PUSAT.—A village of Chins of the Whenoh tribe in the Central Chin 
Hills. It lies south of the Sékte-Nwengal villages and canbe reached by a 
route south-west of Mo!bem, but is more easily approached vid Hel& or 


Pai Yan. ; ; 
In 1894'it had twenty-eight houses. The village has no resident chief. It 


pays tribute to Falam. There is good water-supply. ; 

PUT-THO.—A village in the Kwe-mydk circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakdédkku subdivision and district, with a population of seven hundred and six 
persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 1,630 for 1897-98. 

PWA-SAW.—A revenue circle in the Pagan township and subdivision 
of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one thousand three hundred and forty 
persons, and the ‘Aathameda amounted to Rs. 2,106. No land revenue was 
collected in the circle. 

PWE-CHIT.—A Tevenue circle in the Kyaukpadaung township, Pagan 
subdivision of Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one thousand persons and the that ha- 
meda amounted to Rs. 1,680. No land revenue was collected in the circle. 

PWE-DAING-GYAW.—A village in the Madaya township and subdivi- 
sion of Mandalay district, west of The-gaw. 

It has seventy houses and its population numbered in 1897 three hundred 
persons approximately. The villagers are cultivators. 

PWE LA (Burmese, PWE-HLA).—A State in the Myelat district of 
the Southern Shan States, with an area of one hundred and two square miles, 
administered by a ngwe-kun-hmu. It is bounded on the north by Pang- 
tara; on the east by Maw Siin and Yawng Hwe; on the south by Hsa Mong 
Hkam; and on the west by Kyéng, Nam Hkém, and Kyawk a Hsi Wan 
States. The two circles of Tat Pok and Myin Mu are detached from the 
main State and border with Meiktila district. 

The general aspect is of a series of open, grassy downs. There are 
no perennial streams and the country is somewhat dry, but drinking water 
is always abundant. 

In 1897 the State contained six thousand three hundred and thirty-six of a 
population, of the following races :— 


Rs. 

Danu tis Ses ase tes 2,920 
Taung-yo ove eee oes es 2,173 
Tetnghe eee eas see tee 862 
a-ye is _ see sé cee 320 
Shan eee aus eee ces 37 
Burman ae wee ous eos Io 
Pénna -_ aes oes ane 4 
Total 6,336 


Pwe La is divided into four circles: the U-tazk, Tat Pak, Kyét Kyet and 
Myin-mu. In 1897 there were one thousand three hundred and twenty-nine 
houses in sixty-three villages, paying Rs. 7,629 in taxes, out of which Rs. 3,500 
was paid to the Government as tribute. 7 
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All the records 


[ PWE~PW1 


Pwe La history are burnt, and nothing is available but a 


of history. bare list of chiefs. 
No. Name. Date. Tribute. 
’ 
I 2 3 4. 5 
“ Rs. 
1 | Baiknaya Bo pe. } 1,340 f 
2 , Maung Ywa do... do ... | Son of No. 1. 
*3 | Maung U do ‘do .. | Son of No. 2. 
4 | Maung Wun do do .., | Step father of No. 3. 
5 | Maung Kaung do... do ... | Son of No. 4. 
6 | Maung Kysk Bae ras } do ... | Younger brother of No. 5 
7 | Maung Law Ma 1855 do ...; Son of No. 6. 
8 | Maung Po Thein 1863 7,000 | Brother of No. 7. 
9 | Maung Ywe ve 1875 4,500 | Step father of No. 8. 
to | Maung Saw Nyun, a.t.m, 1886 4,500* | Son-in-law of No. 9. - 


In 1840, owing to the raids of the Karen-ni, tribute was remitted and one 
thousand baskets of paddy were sent instead to the Méng Nai court. 

A house inspection was made in 1862 by order of the Myelat wu, and 
the revenue payable was stated to be Rs. 7,000. This assessment was found 
to be too high and Rs. 2,000 were remitted. 

PWE LA.—The chief village in the State of that name, Myelat district 
of the Southern Shan States, and the residence of the ngwe-kun-Amu. 

In*1897 the village had two hundred and twenty-six houses with a popu- 
lation of one thousand one hundred'and three persons. Excepting ninety-four 
houses none were assessed to revenue, and these paid Rs. 963-8-o annually. 
On a slope opposite the village is a large bazaar, one of the finest in the 
Myelat. oo : ag 

PWET-NYET.—A revenue circle in the Mingin township and subdivi- 
sion of Upper Chindwin district. 

It includes a single village and paid a revenue of Rs. 600 in 1897. 

PWIN-GA.—A revenue circle and village with one hundred and fifty-one 
’ inhabitants in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district. - 

It is situated in the Sé-ywa-gyaung valley, on the bank of the Patolén 
chaung, which runs from south to north between the Mahudaung and Pén- 
daung ranges. Paddy is the chief crop cultivated. The revenue in 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 390, from thathameda. 

PWIN-HA.—A circle in the Taungdwin-gyi township of Magwe district, 
including the single village of Pwin-hla. 

PWIN-LIN.—A revenue circle in the Sa-le township, Pagan subdivision of 
Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered two hundred and fifteen persons and 
the eines amounted to Rs. 332. No land revenue was collected in the 
circle. 


*Reduced to Rs. 3,500. 
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hmu Nemyo Mintin-thurein, one of his officials, was put in charge of it and 
ordered to resist the advance of any hostile force. 

Pyagaung myo, however, only lasted for fifty years when it was abandoned : 
it remained deserted until 1245 B.E. (1883) when one Maung Maung, with 
the title of myothugyt, was ordered to re-establish it: he soon gathered one 
hundred households round him. A number of other villages were also estab- 
lished in the neighbourhood both before and after this date, but many of them 

‘ were abandoned in the years which succeeded the Annexation. 


PYA-GON.—A village of Chins of the Yékwa tribe in the Southern Chin 
Hills. It lies eight miles north-east by east of Hrongwin, and can be reached 
from Yékwa via Hrongwin. ; 

In 1894 it had twenty houses: Sanhmén was its resident Chief. 

The village is under the protection of Tinghmén of Yékwa. There is good 
camping-ground, with plentiful water. 

PYA-GYUN.—A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of 
Mandalay district, south of Thé-gyun. 

It had fifty houses and a population of two hundred persons on an ap- 
proximate calculation in 1892. The villagers are fishermen and cultivators. 

PYA-MA.—A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of Pakékku 
district, with a population of two hundred and sixty-three persons, according 

*to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 1,060. 

PYAN.—A village in the Pyan circle, Laung-she township, Yawdwin sub- 
division of Pakékku district, with a population of-seventy-nine persons and 
a revenue of Rs. 1,097. 


PYAN-GYA,—A village in the Mayagan township, Ye-u subdivision of 
Shwebo district, fifteen miles from Ye-u. 

The population numbers five hundred and fifty persons, chiefly paddy culti- 
vators. The thathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 800. 


PYAN-HLE.—A revenue circle with four hundred and twenty-five inhabit- 
ants in the Kani township of Lower Chindwin district. It is situated on the 
left bank of the North Yama stream and includes the villages of Pyanhlé, 
Thigén, Taungbu, Shan-ywa, Aungchantha and Kantha. 

The principal crops are jowar, sessamum and peas. 

The revenue for 1896-97 amounted Rs. 425 from ¢thathameda, and Rs. 
168 from State land. 

PYA-O.—A revenue circle with one hundred and one inhabitants in. the 
Kani township of Lower Chindwin district, including Pya-o and Ywa-thit 

“villages. It is situated near the North Yama chaung, which separates the 
Kani township from the Salingyi and Mintaingbin townships. 

Paddy, jowar and peas are the chief products. The revenue for 1896-97 
amounted to Rs. 290, from thathameda. 

PYA-PON.—A revenue circle in the Pagan township and subdivision of 
Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered three hundred and thirty-five persons 
and the tha/hameda amounted to Rs. 217. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 


PYA-THI.—A village in the Pyathi circle, Myaing township, Pakékku 
subdivision and district, with a population of five hundred persons, according 
to the census of 1891. The ¢hathameda amounted to Rs. 1,830 for 1897-98. 
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PYA-THON.—A revenue ‘circle in the Taungdwin-gyauhg township, 
Mingin subdivision of Upper Chindwin district. 
It includes a single village and paid Rs. 520 revenue in 1897. 


PYAUNG-BYA.—A ward in the town of Myingyan, Myingyan subdivision 
and district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered four thousand two hundred and fifty 
persons, the land revenue amounted to Rs. 14-9-6, the thathameda to 
Rs. 6,906 and the gross revenue to Rs. 6,920-9-6. 

PYAUNG-THE-WA.—A village in the Indaing township, Tantabin sub- 
division of Shwebo district, on the Mu river, forty-seven miles from Ye-u. 

It had one hundred and twenty-five inhabitants in 1891, mostly paddy 
cultivators. The ¢hathameda revenue for 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 250. 

P PYAW.—A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision and 
istrict. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one hundred and sixty-one persons 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 198. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. 

PYAW-BWE.—A township of Yaméthin district, bounded on the north by 
Meiktila district, on the east by the Shan Hills, on the south by Yaméthin 
and Yindaw townships, and on the west by Yindaw. 

It has fifty-four revenue circles. The average revenue over a period of 
three years was— : 


Rs. 
Thathameda-tax ae -_ sas ae 41,169 
State land ... see _ toe sea 5,163 
Irrigation... wes aes _ sae 10,733 
Excise és ° ses 35303 


The population, according to the census of 1891, numbered thirty-five 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-three persons, butthe transfer of eighteen 
circles to Meciktila in 1896 and the reception of twenty-six from Yaméthin 
township is thought to have raised the number to 37,627. 

Pyawbwe town is a station on the Rangoon-Mandalay railway and has 
undoubtedly very considerably increased in size since the Annexation. No 
particulars, however, are supplied. 

PYAWBWE.—A revenue circle in the Myingyan township, subdivision 
and district. “4 

In 1895-96 the population numbered seven hundred and fifty-five persons 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 1,006. No land revenue was assessed 
in the circle. 

PYAW-BWE.—A village in the Udaung circle, Madaya township and 
subdivision of Mandalay district, east of the Irrawaddy. 

It has forty-four houses, and the population in 1897 numbered one hundred 
and seventy-six persons approximately. 

PYAW-GAN .—A revenue circle in the Pagan township and subdivision of 
Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 tke population numbered two hundred and fifty-five persons 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 376. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle, 
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PYAWNG -KAWNG.—A circle in the Northern Shan State of Hsi Paw. 
It is in charge of a nebaing and is bounded on the north by Méng Tang, 
on oe east by Kywai Kung, on the soyth by Ho Kiit, and on the west by 
Hsi Ku. 5 

It included seven villages in 1898 and had a population of nine hundred 
and sixty-eight persons. Inthe same year it paid Rs. 911 net revenue and 
supplied two hundred and eighty-three baskets of paddy. It had also 
five hundred and twenty revenue-paying thanatpet trees, for which Rs. 59 
was rendered. The population is engaged in paddy cultivation, both low- 
land and upland, and there is a bazaar of some size. The railway line passes 
through the circle, which is therefore likely to become of increased import- 
ance, and a railway station has been built at Pyawng Kawng. 

PYA-ZWE, EAST and WEST.—Two villages in the Wundwin township, 
Northern subdivision of Meiktila district, with a combined population of 
three hundred persons. 


The Thénzu tank ensues a fairly constant supply of water, so that a 
certain amount of paddy is always raised. 
The village has a group of pagodas, built by private benefactors, 


. PYE-GAN.—A revenue circle in the Mingin township and subdivision of 
Upper Chindwin district, including three villages. 

The revenue paid in 1897 amounted to Rs. 720. 

PYI-AING.—A village in the Ye-myet circle, Pakékku township, sub- 
division and district, with a population of three hundred and ninety-six 
persons, according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 660, included 
in that of Ye-myet. 

PYI-BIN.—A revenue circle in the Sa-le township, Pagan subdivision of 
Myingyan district. 

In 1895-96 the population numbered one hundred and sixty-five persons 
and the thathameda amounted to Rs. 248. No land revenue was collected 
in the circle. . 

PYI-DAUNG.—A village in the Shwe-gyin township, Ye-u subdivision 
of Shwebo district, with an area of four square miles of attached land. 

The population in 1892 numbered one hundred and forty-five persons and 
there were two hundred and sixty-seven acres of cultivated land. Paddy 
and jaggery are the chief products. The village is nine miles from Ye-u: 
the revenue for 1896-97 from thathameda amounted to Rs. 350. 

PYI-DAW-THA.—A village in the Sagaing township, subdivision and dis- 
trict ; it is separated from Ywa-thit-kyi by a small lane, but each village has 
had a separate ¢hugy? since Thibaw’s time. 

There is a jAs/ in the neighbourhood, the area of which is roughly estimated 
at about four square miles. M/ayin cultivation is extensively carried on. 
Near the village are three large pagodas, the Le-myet-hna, the Shwe-mu-tan 
and the Kyantha-gyi. 

PYI-LON-GYAW.—A village and revenue circle in the Amarapura town- 
ship and subdivision of Mandalay district, eight miles east-south-east of head- 
quarters. 

It had a population of two hundred and five persons at the census of 1891, 
and paid Rs. 305 thathameda-tax. 
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sixty-eight square miles, and a plain-land area of one thousand two hundred 
and sixty-one square miles. The population, according tothe census of 1891, 
numbered fifty-six thousand three hundred and forty-nine persons. 

Pyinmana is bounded on the north by the Yaméthin subdivision, from 
which it is separated by the Sin-the stream ; on the east by the Myelat Divi- 
sion of the Southern Shan States; on the south by Toungoo district, the old 
boundary between British and independent Burma; and on the west by the 
Pegu Yomas, which mark the division between it and Magwe district. 


There are three townships in the subdivision, which was formed in 1894 out 
of the former district. They are Pyinmana, Kyidaunggan and Léwe. 

PYIN-MA-NA.—A township in the subdivision of that name of Yaméthin 
district. It has an area of one thousand six hundred square miles and is 
bounded on the north, east and west by Kyidaunggan and on the south by 
Laéwe townships of the subdivision. 

The average revenue for three years amounted to Rs. 28,768 from fhatha- 
meda, Rs. 6,433 from State land, and Rs. 28 from excise. There are thirty- 
four revenue circles in the township, and the population in 1897 was estimated 
at twenty-two thousand five hund-ed and forty-one persons. 


The municipal area of Pyinmana town is one square mile. The population 
in 1897 numbered thirteen thousand one hundred and seventy persons, and 
the revenue paid amounted to Rs. 4,500. Both town and township have 
undoubtedly greatly increased in population since the Annexation, immediately 
after which Pyinmana was one of the most disturbed parts of Upper Burma. 
No particulars, however, are furnished, except that there are twenty-one 
villages with over fifty houses in the township. 

PYINMANA.—On the Nga-laik chaung, the headquarters of the subdi- 
vision and township of the same name of Yaméthin district. It is situated 
on the Rangoon-Mandalay main railway line. : 

At the Annexation the town of Pyinmana or Ningyan had no clearly defined 
: houndaries and covered a large extent of ground. Most of 
r a ae - the the houses were surrounded by thick groves of plantains 

iia a and other fruit trees. These-impeded the view and on the 
east and south-east the houses gradually got fewer and fewer and merged in 
a dense belt of sugarcane and other high crops, through which it was difficult 
even for an elephant to make its way. The more central parts of the town were 
intersected by broad straight roads running at right angles to one another, and 
excepting the main street these were all two or three feet deepin mud. Such 
a town offered every facility for dacoits and made their pursuit and capture 
very difficult. Bands of dacoits used to creep into the town and set fire to 
two or three houses while they robbed the inhabitants, and the police found 
such difficulty in getting through the mud that they were almost invariably 
too late to do anything. It is not surprising therefore that for several months 
after the occupation of Pyinmana, part of the town was practically held by 
the dacoits. The construction of roads and the building of block-houses at 
intervals and their occupation with small parties of police eventually restored 
order. 

The roads to Toungoo, Yaméthin, and even the five-mile road to Sin-thewa 
remained very unsafe even for armed parties for nearly a year after the An- 
nexation. Notwithstanding several posts on the way, country carts which 
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FISHING IMPLEMENTS. 


Hnapinlein patk. 
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Kyido paik. 
Usin path. 
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Hnaléngwin paik. 
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Za, * 
Ye-gyt-le patk. 


Yindin patk. 
Ledo patk. 
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Ain dan pat. 
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Letwa patk hmaw-nge. 


Pet-hto. 
Hrmdnyet patk. 
Hmaw-yin. 
Daing patk. 
Wun patk. 
Kunsetk. 
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The rainfall and thermometer readings have been kept 
since 1888. They give the following figures :— 


Rain-fall. 


.June to September 
June to September, 


June to September, 


Whole year. 
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: Thermometer. 
Py ee 
+ 3 S| 
>a Ee 2 ire 
S18 )414) <1 B\E\SlElE 
= & & isc >} ev > & = | ° 2 8 
E/Si/S/&/S8\/S$la]o] #18] ©] s 
Sime lzZ2leql/2lialjaiain,;o;azija 
maximum ..| 79 | 91 | 98] 103) 104) 93 | 92 | 92 | 90 | 88 | 86 | 78 
1888 Extreme) winimum ...| 52 | 56| 64] 72 75| 74 | 78 | 76 | 74 | 70 | 62 | 54 
889 Ext maximum ... | 80 | 88 | 100) tog] 104 98 | 94 | 92 | 92 | Go | 86; 81 
109 Extreme? minimum ... 54) $3 64) 70 7 77 | 79 | 64 78 | 75 | 70 | 58 
Thermometer. 
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a1 gl2l|gl4l4 
Ss |)5 ct 2isyid 2 $13 2 § 
ee = ae re a 
ee ia Se eh alo|z|a 


—S_ —_ 


Minimum | 48 | 49 | 60 | 7° | 72 | 78 | 78 | 72] 70 | 75 | 


1890 Maximum | 75 | 82 | 89 | 95 | 90 | 90 | 88 | 86 | 86 | 87 


i I 
Extreme § Maximum | 79 | 9° | 98 |102 j104 | 95 | 92 | 90 | 92 | 90 
Mean 


Minimum | 57 | 58 | 69 | 81 | 81 | 79 | 79 | 77 | 77 | 77 


‘ M Maximum | 79 | 83 |-g1 | 98 | 98 | 92 | 92 | 91 | 91 | 89 
baie Minimum | 56 | 59 | 66 | 77 | 80 | 80 | 80 | 79 | 79 | 75 


ba Maximum | 85 | 95 |100 |102 |100 | g2 | 92 | 90 | 94 | 92 
1892 


Maximum | 80 | 88 | 96 |106 |103 |100 | 99 | 94 | 95 iA 
ya Minimum | 52 | 52 | 55 | 62 | 76 | 75 | 78 | 76 | 69 i: 3 
I 


Minimum | 54 | 57 | 58 | 73 | 70 | 74. | 76 | 74 | 76 | 68 

M Maximum | 80 | 88 | o5 | 96 | 94 | 88 | 88 | 86 | 89 | 86 

be Minimum | 57 | 62 | 71 | 81 | 77,| 77 | 78 | 77.| 77 | 74 

— Maximum | 83 | 92 | 96 |102 |roo | 98 | 92 | 94 | 95 | 95 | 94 | 78 
1893 


Minimum , 50 | 5° | 60 | 66 | 70 | 74 | 70 | 60 | 73 | 69 | 66 | 52 
Meat Maximum | 76 | 85 | 96 | 93 | 86 | 89 | 87 | 890 | 92 | 94 | 92 | 74 
Minimum | 54 | 58 | 65 | 70 | 77 | 77 | 76| 71 | 72 | 70 | 08 | 54 


Maximum | 82 | 90 | 98 |103 |102 | 95 | 92 | 91 | 90 | 89 | 89 | 80 
Extreme 9 Minimum | 52 | 58 | 64 | 70 | 72 3 74.| 76| 74| 74| 64 | 56 
Mean Maximum | 77 | 86 | 93 | 95 | 92 | 89 | 87 | 85 | 86 | 89 83 76 
Minimum 69 
i Maximum | 80 | 88 | 98 |103 |100 | 96 | 95 | 97 | 93 | 91 | 87 | 86 
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Minimum | 57 | 54 | 62 | 72 | 73 | 74| 79 | 78 | 76 | 72 | 60 | 58 
rea Maximum | 76 | 82 | 91 | 94 | 93 | 89 | 90 | 89 | 87 | 87 | 81 | 75 

Minimum | 50 | 58 | 70 | 74! 76 | 79 | 82 | 79 | 79 | 77 | 68 | 62 
i Maximum | 80 | or {100 |102 |103 | 98 | 96 | 94 | 93 | 91 | 87 | 85 
1896 


Minimum | 53 | 58 | 64 | 75 | 74 | 75 | 77 | 78 | 77 | 72 | 65 | 58 
Senn Maximum | 76 | 82 | 93 | 99 | 96 | go | 91 | go | 88 | 88 | 81 | 74 
Minimum | 57 | 62 | 81 | 81 | 81 | 79 | 80 | 79 | 79 | 77 | 69 | 62 


The rainfall varies considerably. In the rains of 1889, although the total 
fall in Sagaing itself exceeded by 4°59 inches the total of the preceding year, 
yet elsewhere, notably in the north of Sagaing subdivision, the south of Myo- 
tha township and the south of Chaungu township, the rainfall was very short. 


Tolls to be levied on the Ferries in the Sagaing District (page 442, Part 1, 1893, Burma Gazette). 
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Rs. 
Receipts in aid of superannuation and compas- 
sionate allowances. 20 
Miscellaneous ti aT ste 9,410 
Civil works eee eee ate 9,570 
Total sag 3:38,950 
(d) In 1888-89— 
Rs. 
House-tax a fae see 236,360 
Miscellaneous ies one wee 4,250 
Fisheries aes eee we 10,790 
Total eee 2551,300 
(2) 1895-96— 
Rs, 
Thathameda sh sea we 448,576 
State-land rent aa iss aes 53413 
Fisheries cae res ass 45,693 
Water-rate abe eee oes 668 
Ferries wee ses isa 8,463 
Stamps wes ee dé 18,526 
Excise eee ss sé 6,174 
Salt ; _ aes ae 2,070 
Other receipts Pe ia hide 4,266 
Total eee §873849 
(f) 1896-97—Famine year— = 
S. 
Thathameda bee eee see —--301,300 
State land rent oxi Set ses 60,426 
Fisheries as oe ves 351186 
Water-rate ie see 100 5,335 
Ferries eee See ny 9,152 
Stamps tee ae Ks 19,068 
Excise eve “on _ 6,513 
Salt one oan sie 2,695 
Other receipts set aes wee 3,604 
Total coe = 4395279 


The district funds are raised from bazaar rents and fees, ferries” (v. sub- 
trade routes, supra) and a few miscellaneous items. The income, including 
the opening balance, was as follows :— 


Year. Income. Expenditure. 
Rs. a. P. Rs. a. ®. 

1887-88 oo ice eee wo Nil Mil 
1888-89 aes one oat a5 22,208 11 7 2,831 2 0 
1889-90 wee eve an saa 16,273 11 6 35:755 Wl 7 


Buddhist monastic schools are found, as throughout Burma, generally all 
over the district. There are about one hundred and fifty 
indigenous schools (lay and monastic) that receive grants- 
in-aid from Government. 


Instruction. 
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‘*the boat, floated on to Saku and there they began miraculously to recover their 
“sight, and so the place got its name, which means “the beginning of the 
‘cure ;”’ thence they went on to Sa/in (the commencement of seeing), and con- 
“tinued their voyage until they reached a place where they met their uncle 
“ who was living as a Yathe (hermit) ; they stayed with him for some time and 
‘“‘he gave his adopted daughter, Badayi, in marriage to the elder nephew, 
“ Maha-thanbwa, who reigned there as King for six years: and after his death 
“the younger, Sulathanbwa, made Badayi his wife and became King in his 
“turn. After reigning thirty-five years he died and his son Dwottabaung suc- 
‘ceeded him and founded the city of Thare-khetara, now called Prome. 
“‘ Dwottabaung reigned seventy years and is remembered as one of the most 
“ powerful and noteworthy of Burmese monarchs.” 


The following list of pagodas in and near. Sagaing is 
Pagodas. given by the Myoék Maung San Min. 


Pagodas in Sagaing town. 


Description 
No.| Situation. j|Name of pagoda. Founder. Date. Reign. (v. Chapter XI] Remarks 
. of Part [). » 
= 
Cubits| 
1 |Podan...| Tupaydn ... | King Narapati | 806 B.E. | Narapati... | Sed? aT 60 | Mentioned in the Ava Yasawin. 
P : ‘ It was di mahi by the Pagan 
King, elder brother of King 


Mind6n, but js not completed. 
2] do. ..{Aung-mye-lawka| King Bodaw ... [1144 B.E. | Bodaw w. | Stone sedi ...} 80 | Bodaw was a sonof Alaung-paya 
of Shwebo. While Sinbyushin 
reigned at Ava Bodaw lived 
here and afterwards, when he 
became King, built this pagoda 
in which there is an inscription 
onstone. The image is called 


Eindawya. 
3| do. ...| Paungdaw-u ... |Thado-mins aw ae Thadominsaw | Tinpyimkwe,| 50 
Kyunta-mawsa. cross legged 
image of two 
cubits. 
4{/ do.  ..{ Thamangén ... |Minyé Kyaw Swa ove Min-hkaung | Tinpyinkwe... 35 | Miny8 Kyawswa was a general 
Atein Kaung- of the Ava ning and died in 
hmu. fight with the Talaing King 
Yazadirit. The date of the 
foundation is not mentioned in 
the Thamaing. 
5 | Da-we-zé.., | Nga-tat-gyi ...| Miny2 Nanda- | roro B.E. one Tinpyinkwe| ... | Miny Nandameit was a son of 
i meit. 18 cubits. .Dayaka Thalén Mintaya-gyi. 
6} do.  ,..! Nyittma Kaung-] The Narapati| 842 B.E. sat Sedé «| 40 | In ruins. 
hmu. princes of Sa- ' 
gaing. . 


(ovs 
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No.| Situation. |Name of pagoda. 


. 


7 | Da-we-zé... } 


8 | Kannadaw 


9 | Tagaung-yat 


10 do. a. 
W do. 
12 | do. 
13 do. ws. 
14 | Pabédan ,., 


. | Shweguegyi 


Payapyu 


Abara-sedi 


Thissabyu.... 


Yatana-myitsu... 


. | Kyipaya-gyi ... 


Maha-sedi_... 


Pagodas in Sagaing town—concluded. 


Founder. Date. 


yushin. 


King Narapati | 845 B.E. 


King of Kyanyit 


Narapati Sithu wes 
Minyé Uzana.., ove 
. | Narapati Sithu ase 


Narapati Shwe- 
ran Kyaw Shin. 
| 


Sinmyashin Ya- | Mo-hnyin Minta- 79 2 B.E. 
tana. y 


Reign. 


Narapati 
-Kyanyit 


Narapati Sithu 


Minyé Uzana 


Narapati Sithu 


Mo-hnyin Min- 
taya. 


Description 


(v. Chapter XI 


of Part 1). 


. Queen of Sin- |1134 B.E. | Sinbyushin vas | Sedi 


. | Seds  mottat 


with arched 
recesses. 


. | Sede 


Tinpyinkwe... 
Sedt 


do. 


40 


40 


35 


45 


Remarks. 


Sinbyushin was a son of King 
Alaung-paya and had his capi- 
tal at Ava. 


Erected in remembrance of Tu- 
arén Bayaka, son cf King 
arapati. 


Kyanyit was King of Pagan in 
426 B.E. Date of foundation 
not noted. 


Narapati Sithu, grandson of 
Kyanyit, was King of Pagan 
in 454 B.E. 


Narapati Sithu ascended the 
throne in 454 B.E. 


Mo-hnyin Mintaya was a son of 
Sinbyumya-shin of Hantha- 
wadi. 

é 


of 
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Pagodas in the villages around Sagaing. 


| Description 


| 
No.| Situation, [Name of pagada. Founder. Date. Reign. = (v. Pea i = Remarks. 
Part | oo 
| = 
| | \ Cubits 


1 | Ondaw  ... Snweséntha-paya Thier che tn foi 228 B.E. |Thiri-dhamma-, Tinpyinkwe.. 42 | Repaired by the Sagaing Myo- 


thawka. ' thawka. wun, U Paw Tun. 
2 | Pyidawtha | Shinbin-d h a m- do, «| 228 B.E. do. we | Thingé-kydkba;| 45 
matha. | gilt monk- 
ish figures. 
3 do. ..|Setdawya... Mingyi Swa Saw! ... do. | Tinpyinkwé...| 35 
Ke. 
4 | do. ... | Thetdawshé ... do. es | ee do. 30 
§ | Ywa-thit-gyi/ Shinbin-kudo .. do. «| 734 BLE. | Mingyi S wa Cinhalese 7in-| 35 
| Saw Ka. of, ryinkwe. 
6 do. _... | Shinbin-kyantha- do. | 734 B.E.; — do. ... | Cinhalese Sedi| 40 
gyi. 
7 | do... Shwegén ae do. 734 B.E. | do. we. | Sedt see 40 
8: do. ...| Shinbin-shwe .. Myohia Wunlt 197B.E. Ba-gyidaw .. Ses “ut 
gaung. 
9 Inabayingnt Shwe-sedi ... |Dhamma-thawka! 228 B.E. Dienethen: Sed: a 
10 do. _... {| Shwe Thingan... | King Kyanyit... ae Kyanyit do. | 35 
11 |Le-gyi  ...| Shwegu-ték =... | Pyumin Pyémin se rue Pyé- Cinhalese Sedi | 35 : 
n Shwebo. 
12 | Legyit ...{ Shinbinemutaw | Thiri-dha m ma- | 228 B.E. Thirtd ham- Cinhalese Sedt} 35 
thawka. ma-thawka. 
13| do. +. | Paungdaweu ... | Narapati Sithu... o Narapati Sithu 40 
14 Myeungein Theindaw._... Thiri-dham ma- 228 "BLE. Thiri-dham- Shweyat- daw,| 40 
thawka. ma-thawka. | upright fig- 
ure. 


1§ | Aungtha ...!Sutaungpyi ...| do. sae O0s;-abe do. _... | Timpyinkwé,..| 30 


zl 
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Pagodas in the villages around Sagaing. 
eanee . Description ; 
. No.| Situation. |Name of pagoda. Founder. Date. Reign.  |(v. Chapter XI| = Remarks. 
of Part lL) | -3 
= 
Cubits 

32 | Thawtapan | Panyayin o. | The Panya mi- oss Panya-tasi ... | Sedé ae 60 | Inthe time of King Panya-tasi, 
nister. Palikkaya-min set afloat on 


the river in eight cups the holy 
relics, one of which he kept. 
The seven floated down the 
Shwe-menaya river and a gold- 
smith, Nga Sein, saw them by 
cabalistic means and got hold 
of them. He buried two in the 
ground, wrapped the other five 
in palmyra leaf and took them 
to the Palace. There he was 
accused of having stolen two 
and fled from the Palace and 
took refuge in the house of 
Amat Panya in Sagaing. One 
night Amat Panya-saw a bril- 
liant ight inthe sky. He made 
obeisance and called Nga Sein 
and told him to up give the re- 
lics. Nga Sein pointed out the 
place where they were buried, 
and that night the Amat dug 
them up, placed them ina silver 
cup covered with rubies, and 
built the Panyayin pagoda on 
the spot. Thinkaya-sawyén re- 
aired the pagoda afterwards. 

' ; anya Amat was saved from 
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33 | Thawtapan |Lekyun-manaung] Father of the 


34 | Outside the 
Municipa- 
lity. 

35 do eee 

36 dow. 


37 do... 


38 | Siengaing... 


39 | Brétaran ... 


Chinthi-thénsé 


Kyaikpadaing 


Taungbila... 


Kyantha-gyi ... 


Shinbin Seik- 
paw. 


Kantulu _ 


Hanthawaddy 
Yauk Min. 


Thihathu, Min- 
ister of King 
Tasi. 


Thatén Mintaya- 
gyi. 


Padwthin k ha- 
yaza. 


Thiri-dhamm a- 
thawka. 


Kyanyittha 


Thiri-dhamma- 
thawka. 


228B.E.... |Thiri-dhammia- 


Hanthawaddy 
Yauk Min. 


Tasi Tinpyinkwa... 


Thatén Minta- 


ya-gyi. cesses, 


King of Panya| Zin pyinkwé... 


Sedt Sas 
thawka. 
do .,;. | Kyanyittha .., | Sedé with re- 
cesses, 
do... |Thiriedhamma-| Sedi ‘i 


thawka. 


Sedt with re- 


35 


40 


drowning by the might of the 
relics, and is called the Sagaing 
Yewun to the present day. 


s0 | Inruins. When King Kyan-yit- 


tha fled from Pagan he came 
here and standing on the hill 
threw his spear towards the 
river. It fell at the landing- 
place (sesk), whence the pagoda 
and its name. The date is con- 
jectural. 


[ovs 
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‘« without notice, is here in tolerable repair, and between the gateways 
“to the right full of water. I was told that the ditch could at any time be 
‘« filled from the Kan-daw-gyee, or great royal lake, which lies about two 
“ or three miles to the north- east.” 


SHWE-BO.—The headquarters township of the Shwebo district, with an 
approximate area of four hundred and fifty square miles and extending from 
the Irrawaddy on the east to the Mu river on the west. 

The boundaries are as follows: On the north from Mayagan village 
in a straight line to Leppanhla village, thence south along the Mu canal 
bund to the village of Bidankaung ; thence in a straight line to the east to 
the village of Maw on the Irrawaddy river ; from Wunzi village in a straight 
line to the east of the village of Yegamo on the Irrawaddy river. 

The township consists of five circles: Shwebo, Kyaukmyaung, Halin, 
Thalén, and Kawywa. 


The following statement shows the revenue and the population of each 
circle in 1891 :— 


eae aniaese REACT fh come 


Shwebo 


Circle. 


Kyaukmyaung 


Kalin 
Thaléa 


Kawywa 


Total 


one 


Thathameda, 


State land. | Water-tax. 


Rs. a PP. | Rs. a p.j Rs. a. Pe 
29,743 8 o| 384 11 0 1,117 g © 
9,000 0 0 §03 15 0 

5.290 0 0 au 2212 0 
13,434 13 0} 243 10 6] 588 1 3 
9.036 8 of 359 12 0 4 14 8 


66,504 13. 0 11,492 0 6 nies 411 


Fruit tree- 


tax. Fishery. 


174 12 0|2,392 4 0 


Garden. Salt. 


Rs. a. p. | Rs. ms P. 

21s 0 o| 36411 8 
70 0 0 ws 

3514 6 7 

10 0 o| 120 0 0 

| 

{ 

| 

1 

{ H 

| | 

— 

! : 

H 

295 © 012.999 2 3 


Population. 


Rs. 
17,954 
4,854 
2,239: 
16,083 
45734 


‘ 
2 AI 


48,860 


ee ann EEE penne anaamEEnamanemmneeeneeeamEemmeentaallll 


e 


gh 
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Shwegu is the headquarters of the subdivision, which is divided into two 
Myothugyiships, the Shwegu Myothugyiship, comprising the portion south 
of the Irrawaddy, and the Mo-hnyin Myothugy:ship, the country to the 
north. The Kaungtén township has, since the 1st April 1897, been added 
to the subdivision. 

The Shwegu area is more richly cultivated than the Mo-hnyin side. The 
villages on that side are almost all situated on the river and depend mostly 
on their fisheries, but as the fear of Kachin raids has now ceased new ones 
are springing up in the interior and lands which had hitherto been left 
fallow are now producing large quantities of paddy. The following are 
the most important villages in the subdivision :— 


Number | popija. | Outturn 
Name of village. of ton of paddy Occupation. Remarks. 
houses. * — Jin baskets. 
Shwe-gu See 296 goo 1,168 | Traders in timber, potters, fishermen, 
and taungya-cutters. 

Man-lan-nyaing eae 
Ywa-thit -_ 
Zedigén wes 204 790 3-433 | Timber and other traders, fishermen 
Papugén or and cultivators. 
Kokhan vee 
Chundaw Ss 33 107 too | Almost exclusively masons ... | A noted place of pilgrimage, two and 

half miles south-east of Shwegu. 
Zinbon bes 39 122 1,800 | Taungya-cutters and fishermen a roe miles south-east of 

weru. 

Nga-batkyi ‘és 49 150 5,380 | Cultivators... we | Six iniles south of Shwegu. 
Winwa Ae 2? go 6,880 ditto wa a .. | Eight miles south of Shwegu. 
Naunglet see. |% 30 95 5,280 ditto | ies “ee ... | Nine miles west of Shwegu. 
Nanban re 32 100 6,342 ditto oes ses .. | Ten miles west of Shwegu. 
Sithaung bey 55 160 9,500 ditto Baa we .. | Twelve miles south-west of Shwegu. 
Sinpék aes 34 155 6,556 ditto eee sie ... | Ten miles south of Shwegu. 
Manwaing ose 59 180 14,786 ditto oe sek ... | Ten miles south of Shwegu. 
Sitha Sue 53 160 12,784 ditto ie ae .». | Ten miles south of Shwegu. 
Tali ase 39 120 6,390 ditto ive es «| Ten miles south of Shwegu. 
Manna aes 28 110 2,160 ditto see Se .. | Eight miles south of Shwegu. 
Si-u 5 29 go 8,176 ditto see .-- | Eleven miles south-west of Shwegu. 
Manwaing bes 27 85 3.391 ditto cee: .. | Eleven miles south of Shwegu. 
Molé ons 30 go 8,265 ditto ee ei ... | Eight miles west of Shwegu. 
Teing Hun ee 58 179 14,549 ditto “ee ise .. | Ten miles west of Shwegu. 
Kénnu ies 33 1oo 23,787 | ~— ditto ee aes ... | Eleven miles north-west of Shwegu. 
Thayetkén a 30 95 4,694 ditto dee eo .. | Eleven miles west of Shwegu. 
Hndkkyo tee 31 100 10,467 ditto _ a «Twelve miles west of Shwegu. 
Tawbén ies 48 1go 7745 ditto wee Ss w. Three miles north-west of Shwegu. 
Myintha ies 28 85 59% | Taungya-cutters and fishermen ... 2 Four and half miles north-west of 
Shwe-béntha os 39 120 500 ditto {5 Shwegu. 
Shwe-gu-ga-le oss 65 200 3,260 | ditto ... | Eight miles north-west of Shwegu. 
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Sawng pagoda, he kept festival for seven days and nights. While the pwés 
were going on he sent for two Zaungthku cultivators-and handed over to 
them the /ad1sam (tea-seeds) which he had obtained from the craw of a bird. 
These tea-seeds he ordered them to plant between the two images of birds 
which stand to the north-west of the pagoda. The Taungthus were boorish 
creatures and held out but one hand to receive the seeds from the King, 
whence the name /ef-pet given to the plant (from /ef-/a-pet, ‘‘one hand”). 
[Frequently the Palaungs, Taung-yos, and Burmese call the leaves natthit- 
ywet (leaves given by the nafs) ]. 


He then ordained an annual festival to be held on the full moon of Tabaung 
at Taungmé and Pa-mya pagodas, and appointed the Minister Bala Kyaw- 
thu Sao Hkun to the charge of the country. This was in the year 5,000 of 
religion. [This does not correspond with the previously given date of 
445 B.E.] 


He had previously ascertained that the Palaungs were the descendants 
of a Naga Princess by Thuriya, Prince of the Sun (the legend is given in the 
account of the Palaungs), and that the Palaung Chief who built S¢ Tun Hsam 
was a relation of the Paukkan rulers, Min-rama, as well as of the Emperor 
of China. In memory of this the ruling caste wear a garment that resem- 
bles the skin of a naga. 

From the time of Mo-hnyin Mintaya-gyi, in the year 1113 B.E. (1751 A.D.) 
to the present day there have been thirteen Sawbwas of Tawng Peng Loi 
Long, as follows :— 


Name of king. 


Alaung-mintaya 
His son 
Shinbyushin 
Singu-min 
Hpaung-ka-mix 
Amarapura-min 
Ava-min 
Shwebo-min 
Pagan-min 
Mindén-min 


Thibaw-msx 


Year in which he reigned. 


(1753) 
(1763) 
(1764) 
(1775) 
(1781) 
(1781) 
(1819) 


Age on accession to the 
throne. 


i) 
i 
i! 
| 
1 
| 
' 


ee es 


a oO 
<= 
a 
q 
7 
> 
> Name of Sawbwa. 
a. 
Eg 
bo 
2.5 
2 
7 | Ta Dwé Ba 
4 | Ba Kun Mya me ove 
( 
12 |Ba Kun Saing... ies | 
6 | Baw Dwé Taw ai | 
7 | Ba Loi Lio 
38 | Ba Kan Kein Mong 
18 | Ba Kun Hso 
9 | Ba Kan Tan Ming 
6 | Ba Kan Kun Shin Yé 
26 | Kun Kan Kun Ba Hoén Ming 
1o | Kun Kan Mong 


1199 
1208 
1227 


1241 


H 
Ii 
7) 


= iS : o 
‘3 / 2 § 
S. gog ues 
§ | gS > 

oH 
| 82 By 
is} ce 
a | os bo 

g ai 8608S 
> | < Ba 

era 

A.D. 

(1753), 72 | 6 

(1760); 70 ; 8 

(1764) 64 | 9 

(1775) 75 | 8 

(1781) So 6 

(178r) | 65 9 

(1819)! 71 | 10 

(1837) 67 4 

(1846) J2 2 
( (1865) 50 | 14 

(1879) 58 9 
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STATEMENT A—Zawng Peng State. 


NuMBeR OF HOUSES EXEMPTED | @ 
f FROM TAXATION. a 
wn ! 
2! Amount paid 
o Amount P 
| Circle. z | = pie actually pai de 
eof 3 8 | os: . collected. | OF TIS Ge 
Zz | 5 a g a | 3 | Bai mand. 
a i ea ae am Se ea 
=: Ei@lse|/8 |e: § | 8s. 
a! Zz ° "4 z a n |Z: 
es Eo oe | ere —_ -_ ee ee | es a toe 
| Rs, a. P. Rs Rs. a. P. 
| 
1 . Capital town and Stugye-bdn w. | 408 31 14 15 45 116 | 187 137241 2,524 1,400 0 0 
2 | Zeyan village bes sé vee 175 2 . i ae 173 | 38 o 6 6,600 6,000 0 Oo 
3 | Kun Hai oes eee ve | IOS 13 5 9 33 | 134 | 32 § 3 4:332 3,200 0 0 
4 , Myothit we a we] 299 19 2 3 7 46 | 212 | 19 0 59135 3,000 0 0 
Kan Wan Ték a we | 269 18 2 1 ° 51 186 | 24 2 2 4,490 2,000 0 oO 
2 Kun Hawt re asa vee | TNS 4 | oe 5' 14 g2 | 15 3 1,100 800 0 o 
7 | Northern circle— 
Kachin villages ss | 260] 27] 1 232 | fete iM! sets 
Palaung villages ses vee | 212 19 riot 7| 26) 148] t4 13 2 2,194 2,194 0 0 
8 | Eastern circle— 
Kachin villages ‘ss wel 56 8 an hee 48} 2 2 0 102 Io2 0 0 
Shan villages a we | 383 | 27 1 9} 33! 47| 266{ 5§ 6 7 1,440 985 8 o 
Palaung villages eee «| 289 19 1 7 4 45| 213| 19 3 0 4,088 3.385 © 0 
g | Tawng Ma circle— 
Palaung villages aes ve | 18 13 20 7 46 97|18 2 7 1,762 1,586 0 o 
Shan villages oe we | TQ 18 10 1 146 235 7 1,165 1,013 0 0 
1o | Ming Ngaw acs oe. | 252 22 1 22 2 178] 18 3 2 3,240 2,785 0 o 
Total es | 3,293 | 240 7.) 78] 170] 465 | 2,312 eos 37,1720 {28,450 8 o 
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TABLE C.—Other Products. 


Ricg. 


Yield per basket 
| of seed. 


Crops other than rice. Remarks. 


Low- 
_ lying Toung- 


; fields. | 746 


i} 
ees + cee 


1 | Nam Sanand Sin-. 40°60 | 15-25 Pumpkins, mustard, 
aye-bin. | peas, some tobacco 
and a few cabbages. 


2 | Zeyan Seas eee .. | Plantains, beans, 

eas, tobacco (a 
ittle), | pumpkins, 
mustard and a few 
cabbages. 


~— 


3 | Kun Hai iseahmace 15-30 | Jackfruit, plantains, 
peas, mustard, 
pumpkins, ftaung- 
sein leaf, and a few 
cabbages. 


4 | Myothit +1 40°60 | 20-30 | Plantains, a little su- 
I gar-cane, mustard, | 

; pumpkins, and 

| taungsetn leaf. | 


20-40 | Plantains, a little su- 
garcane, a few pine- 
apples, mustard, and 
pumpkins. : 


5 | Kan Wan Tok .,.. 


6 | Kun Hawt rs eee 20-30 | Plantains, pumpkins, Pumpkins very 
mustard, and ¢aung-' fine and large. 
sein leaf. ; 


7 | Northern circle ... { 40°50 10-30 | Plantains, jackfruit, 
mangoes, beans, | 
pumpkins, mustard, ; 
and a little cotton. 


8 | Eastern circle ...}| 30°50 10-40 | Sugarcane, pump- 
kins, mustard, and, 
a few peas. | 
9 | Tawng Macircle | 40°60 15-40 | Sugarcane, guavas,"! 
pumprins, and mus-' 
tard. 


10 | Ming Ngaw_ ..,| 60'100 | 20-30 | Plantains, beans, 


pumpkins, and mus- 
tard. 
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STATEMENT D.—Prices. 


Articles. Quantity. Prices from | Remarks, 
i Seanencceas poem = 
Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
Red cloth used for blank- A piece - «1 5 8 0 to 7 0 © 
ets. , 
Silk tametns ew. , Each «| 14 0 0 to 16 00 
Cotton cloth .. A piece(4o yards)} 6 8 o to 8 0 o 
Silk handkerchiefs .. Asetofeight ..] 12 0 o to 14 0 0 | 
Silk velvet wa. A piece «| 20 0 0 tO 25 0 oO 
Cotton muslin ii do «| 2 0 0 to 2 8 0 
Silk jackets .. Each | 8 8 © to g9 0 Oo 
Cooking-pots (copper) .... do «| 6 0 0 to 9 0 o 
Straw hats «. do | 5 0 © to 12 0 0 
Iron cooking-trivets .,. . A viss we | 08 3 0 tO ieceee 
Garlic as we. do «| 1 0 0 to §& 8 o 
Negapit ise w.1 do . | © 8 0 to 2000 
Ngapi kaung | do we] I 4.0 to 2 8 o 
Dried fish... | do | 1 8 0 to 2 0 0! 
3.00 to 400 
Cigar leaf (thanatpet) ...! do 1 200 to 2 80 
Io o to 1+ 8 o 
Betel-nut_—... ves | do we] 1 2 0 to 200 
Betel-leaf ... «| do wf I 0 0 to -T 4 0 
Cutch (for eating) «. do ~| 1 8 0 to 2 00 
Kerosine oil .. | A case vee | TOO O tO sicene 
Sessamum ... A tin wef 6 0 9 tO aiceee 
Cotton lungyis .. Each «| O12 0 to 100 
Tobacco, .. | A viss «| 010 0 to O12 0 
Salt ae .. do «| 0 4 0 to 0 6 0 
Candles (small) ... | A packet «| 0 8 0 to Of0 0 
Cocoanut oil | A viss .| 7 0 0 to 31 8 0 
Umbrellas (Shan) ow. | Each «| 1 0 0 to I 4 0 
Shan cups... se! do «| 0 2 0 to © 4 O/|FromLé-gya 
Tray (eating) «. A viss {| © 0 0 to 1 8 0 
Tobacco (for eating) ...| do «| O10 0 tO O14 O 
Shan paper ... ... | Per 100 sheets ...} 18 0 to 2 0 0 
Dha strings os Each «| 0 6 0 to 0 8 o 
Dhas ss we | do | 2 8 o to 4¢ 00 
Dry tea ve «| A viss we | 0 4 © to. I oO o| Manufactur- 
ed in the 
State. 
Letpet Bs «ee | Per 100 viss 18 o o to 25 0 o 
Cotton se «| Per 5 viss : 8 o to 112 0 
4 8 o to 6 o o/Chinese- 
Carpets tee w | Each 1 make. 
2 8 0 to 3 0 o/| English. 
Jaggery sis «| A viss w.| 0 6 0 to o 8 o 
cissors (iron) «| Each wf © 1 6 to 0 2 o 
Betel boxes .., «.| do | 0 8 o to o12 oO 


TAWNG TALONG.—A circle in the Hsum Hsai sub-State of Hsi Paw, 
Northern Shan States. It lies on the Maymyo border in hilly country, and 
suffers from some scarcity of water. 

All the cultivation is upland. There were one thousand five hundred 
and twenty-eight ¢hanatpet trees in 1892, but the circle does not seem by 
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In 1897 there were one hundred and sixty-eight villages, with a total 

of two thousand three hundred and five houses, of 

Of 1891. which six-hundred and ninety-eight were exempted 

from taxation, leaving a balance of one thousand six 

hundred and seven houses liable to taxation. The average of houses per 
village was between thirteen and fourteen. 


The area of land under cultivation was— 


Acres. 
Paddy-land see ave eee pes 8764 
Taungya ... ons oss see cea 647 
Garden ... see wee eos wee 47% 
Total vee =—« 571 
The number of cattle was— 
Buffaloes Ses ae was we 2,189 
Bullocks eee oes ss ve =“ 833 
Cows and calves ... ae ae vee 30554 
Ponies... ats wee See se 14 
Carts ... eee ae bes 3 
Koats ... oi sae 80 


These figures all show a large increase on those of 1891, except in popula- 
tion, which in 1897 was estimated at 9,337 souls, or a decrease of two on 
the 1891 figures. 


The occupations of the male adults in 1897 were— 


Agriculture— . 
Cultivators of lowland fields ,., a ww» §=—«sE, O14, 
Cultivators of faungyas ove ; ue 836 
Cultivators of gardens , Rs 134 
Coolies... ee -_ see -_ 194 
Total we 25138 
Trade— 
Bullock-traders ... is aes tes 122 
Petty traders ats tee ess oo 42 
Bazaar-sellers eee oes tes ve =: 1335 
Total we «=: 299 
Artisans— 
Gold and silversmiths és ao te 13 
Blacksmiths oes ove ses ose I 
Carpenters oo soe oo ove 11 
Tailors... eee ov -_ aie 13 
Shoemakers a one one ae 13 
Basket makers ees ose sae soe 6 
Lime burners tee see tee ae 2 
Doctors ... see vee eee vos 24 
Liquor brewers aoe tee ove we «= oB 
Weavers and spinners see aes on 5 
Potters ... vee ose one ove 4 
Ferrymen . a * ve 12 
Fishermen rl ‘i ves 6 


Hat makers i tse one See 2 
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Artisans—concluded. 


Umbrella makers 8 
Paper makers oes eee a oe 2 
Thitst extractors wa nae 03 _ 3 
Milk sellers oes cae Fra i 
Natteins (spirit mediums) ti ns sti 3 
Aged and infirm Wee dsc aca a 36 
Officials and followers sas sae sé 87 
Péngyis and upasins sce eee ae 74 
Total eee 344 
The various races in the State were— 

Shans ... See S33 ees see 35339 
Taungthus nie See ses oe 59546 
Burmans sai eas ee oe 24 
Yang Sek aes ose -_ oie 27 
Inthns ... ese ows eas oe §=:78 
Li-hsaws sas see sae . =» 66 
Chinese sae eas aes Sie 1 
Hindustanis see I 


The Wan Yin State consists chiefly of rolling downs, with a high moun- 
N i tain range to the east, Loi Maw, the highest peak, attain- 
atural leatures. ing an elevation of 8,099 feet, or nearly 5,000 feet higher 
than the level of the Tam Hpak valley, which is about 3,100 feet at Wan Yin. 
It is well watered by the Tam Hpak, Nam Lut, Nam Tam and Nam Wun 
streams, r 
The State is largely peopled by Taungthus, adjoining as it does Hsa 
Populati Htung, the headquarters of the Taungthu race. They 
opulation races. generally avoid the lowlying country. In the circle of 
Gaunggyvi, which is mostly plain and marsh, the Taungthus largely outaum- 
ber the Shans, and have adapted themselves to aquatic pursuits. Shans 
inhabit the plains to the west and north, the Intha villages being mostly on 
the Nam Tam Hpak, the Wertesn boundary of the State. The Burmans 
are mostly Court officials and their families are found in and near the capital 
town. There is one village of Yang Sek on the hills near the north-east 
border of the State, and one of Li-hsaw near the summit of Loi Maw. The 
latter come from the hills on the borders of Méng Kiing and Méng Nawng 
and cultivate the poppy. 

In the six years from 1891 to 1897 the number of houses increased by four 
hundred and ten, of which two hundred and seventy-four were assessable. 
The population, however, is said to have remained stationary. The general 
appearance of comfort in the Wan Yin State is very noticeable. In few 
States of the same area are there so many well-built and liberally patronis- 
ed kyaungs. 

The houses are mostly well built too: bamboo and thatch predominate 
as house-material, there being few houses with teak or wooden posts, though 
the monasteries are wooden buildings. As in Hsa Htung the districts on 
the Nam Tam Hpak are not healthy. The large plains lying round Wan 
Yin town are annually flooded during the rainy season. The Shans living 
in these plains are of poor physique, while the upland Taungthu is strong 
and robust. ; 
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The principal crop is rice, the outturn from the irrigated lands being very 

considerable. Inthe Na Hsan circle, which lies mostly 
in a highland glen, the number of ingeniously terraced 
fields is large. In Loi Hawm fhanatpet is largely grown. Indigo is now 
little grown, the use of aniline as a dye having led to the practical extinc- 
tion of the industry. The poppy is cultivated by the Li-hsaw village on 
Loi Maw, but the crop is still in the experimental stage. 


Three bazaars are held; one at Wan Yin town, one at Na Hsan and the 


other at Nam Lawt. Beyond paddy little isexported. There are no forests. 
The tribute paid by the State has been annually— 


Cultivation. 


Rs, 

1888-90 ss ue wes vos 4,000 
1891-92 aii ini wes ses 6,000 
1893-97 ae as wes ss. 6,000 
1898-1902 ae See See see 7,500 
Total we» 17,000 


Revenue divisions tn the State uf Wan Yin. 


| muniber Humber 


Serial N 5 : Revenue 
ame of Héxgship. ) 4 
No. villages. houses. Collection. 
1 | Loi Han a 19 202 1,980 0 0 
2 |Na Hsan - 22 208 2,1 13.0 
3 | Bam Ping ‘ ° 18 15, 15 0 
4 }Bam Hpwi “ 20 19 1,614 15 0 
5 |PaKka i = were, 7 221 | 2,307 15 © 
6 | Pa Law East ... 306 eee 12 203 1,684 6 0 
7 | Pa Law West ... on ove 21 181 1,687 13 0 
8 | Gaunggyi owe iss oes 32 355 2,261 3 ° 
g | Ututk villages ... oes ae 3 36 225 ° 
10 | Singye-bon dis eee oes 5 119 zlo 8 0 
11 | Myoma ses ove on 1 139 | eee eee 
Total isd 170 2,017 15,000 0 0 
Large villages in the State of Wan Yin. 
crip a eee veer SS ee 
é Sao? ee. 
2 | Name of circle or village. |] O85 ©2% 
a Ea> E3s 
5 S56 225 
wv) Zz Zz 
Nan SAN CIRCLE... 22 .. | Adjoining Ming Pawn State. 
1 | Wan King - asa ats 26 | Shan-Taungthu village. 
2 |Na Hsi Hsawk ate sat 30 ditto. 
Waw Hpews circie ... 20 .. | Adjoining Méng Pawn and Hsa 


Htung States. 
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Basaar Prices at Yawng Hwe, in 1898. 


a e S 


Articles. Quantity. Prices from Remarks. 


Rs. a. Pp. Rs, A. P. | 

Paddy ... .. | Per basket 014 oto I 0 oO 
Rice... sé ditto sae 2 8 oto 300 
Groundnuts ... | Per ro-baskets... 6 0 oto 8 v o 
Sugar (kyantaga)... | Per 100 viss 15 0 o to 20 0 Oo} 
Sessamum ... | Per basket 4 8 oto 6 0 0; 
Cotton... +. | Per to viss 1 8 oto 200, 
Garlic ... see ditto 1 o oto 1 4 0! 
Onions .. | Per viss abe o 2 oto o 4 0 
Tobacco ». | ditto ie o 8 oto o12 o | Grown inState. 
Fish (fresh) ... | ditto ack o 4 oto o 8 o 
Negapt (Shan) __... | Per ro viss 2 0 oto 4 0 0 
Dried fish ove ditto Io o oto12 8 o 
Chillies : ... | Per tooviss ...| 30 0 0 t0 40 0 O 
Tamarind bes ditto «| 12:0 oto 15 0 O 
Betel leaves ... | Pertoviss  ... o 6 oto 2 8 o 
Silk tamein ... | Each ee 1 8 oto 3 0 0 
Silk lingy: wee | do, «| 8 © OtoTO o Oo: 
Silk and cotton (mix- | do. wi 3 8 Oto § 0 oF 

ed) famern. i 
Cotton léngyi —... | do. «| (1 8 oto 2 0 0 
Chatties (ordinary) do. Se o o 6to o 1 o, 
Goglets (earthen) ...{ do. oe 0 2 oto o 3 0; 
Cooking pots we. | do. ass o 0 3to 0.1 ©o'! According to size. 
Bamboo hats vee} Os! ove o 4 eto o 8 o 
Leather sandals _ ...! do. See o 6 oto o 8 o 
Brass lime boxes ... | do. ~ o 4 0t0 0 § 0O| Large. 
Brass lime boxes ...| do. ae8 o 2 oto o tr 6; Small. ; 
Shan. bags | do. we | 0 ; oto o 6 o | Madein Yawng Hwe. - 
Shan bags . we} do. oe | 4 oto 6 o o! Madein Ngwe daung, 
Shan bags wt do, was 3 8 oto 4 oO of Inferior quality. : 
Shan bags w. | do. eos 2 8 oto 300 
Lac... ... | Per tooviss ..1 40 0 0 to60 0 o 
Indigo _ eee] Per viss | 0 2 0ot0 0 30 
Parabatks ... | Each sé 03 0t0o040 
Shan paper ...| Per 1,000 sheets} 10 0 0 to 13 0 0 
Plantains .. | Per bunch o 1 6to o 8 o 
Plantains ve: difto o 1 oto 0 £0 
Plantains ie ditto © 0 3to 0 o 6 
Pines .., . wa | For 12 «| 0 3 0 t0 O12 0 
Custard-apples ... | For 12 o 3 0to aude 

ater-melons __.., | Each 0 r oto o 2 0 

ranges ... | Per viss eo 2 ote o § Oo 

ocoanuts »» | Each ow o 4 oto 0 6 o 
Thatch .. ... | Per 100 és 1 0 oto 1 8 o | Best. 
Thatch... ... | ditto o12z vto X oO oO | Inferior. 
Sessamum oil «| Per 10 viss - 7 0 0t0 10 0 oO 
Groundnut oil —... ditto Pa 4 0 Oto 7 0 oO 
Cocoanut oil oe ditto : 7 0 oto 14 0 O 
Gram ... | Per basket ..] 3 8 oto 5 8 o 
Tobacco (langko) ... | Per to viss - 6 0 otolo0 o o | Best, 
Tobacco (/angko) ... do. sos 4 8 oto 6 o oOo: Medium 
Betelnuts «.|Per1ooviss ...| 80 0 © toloo o o 
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Baskets. 
Hill and lowland field tax (Ya-kun and Le-kun), in 25,539 
paddy. 
Expenditure, 
Rs. 
Tribute Ns ee ate ses 40,000 
Salaries of officials (State)... aa eee 17,094 
Works of public utility aoe ro eee 12,000 
Cess for circle officials ee ais vee 17,094 
Police ... re aes vis eo =: 7056 
Repairs to jail... as oat ss: 1,000 
Sawbwa’s expenses eee “s8 oe = 1,903 
Total sr 96,347 


The Ya-kun and Lé-kun are appropriated to the last head. In 1893 the 
State was divided into eighty-one circles for revenue administration, contain- 
ing eight hundred and fifty-eight villages and a total of 16,420 houses, with an 
estimated population of 81,318 persons. The area of land under cultivation 
was roughly estimated as follows :— 

Acres, 
Lowland rice fields on eas we 17,910 
Other field cultivation and faungyas ... ee 13,837 


Garden land ae . woe «1,424 
Total vee 330178 
The number of cattle was— 
: Head. 
Buffaloes se aes bee . 8558 
Oxen, cows, &c. ... dee ‘vs 8,908 cant 
Pack and cart bullocks ech oa 41304 3,212 


Ponies... ose wee ine eee 573 

There were forty-five carts in the State and 4,603 boats. 

The following list shows the circles, with the numbers of villages and 
houses in each, The population is now believed to number about 96,000 
persons :— 


i . Number of | Number of 
ee Name of circle. villages. iets 
a ————aee 
1 Myoma ee oo 11 770 
2 Taunggyi Myo, bazaar quarter 1 33 
3 Taunggyi, cooly village 6 3 
4 Nam hd eee ooo 9 343 
5 Hkaungdaing 8 192 
6 Kye Saing ... tos oes wee 9 247 
7 Taungbo-gyi oe toe ese 9 249 
8 In, North... eee ves sie 5 280 
9 Let-maung-gwe eee eee toe 6 141 
10 TaYaws.. és eee oe 8 82 
.o) YaiPai.. ss ane 5 | 106 
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39° Yaw. 
Serial . Number of | Number of 
No. Name of circle. villages. hours. 
12 Taung-che ... ee tee ‘ 5 130 
13 Myingakin ... es -_ dee 7 98 
14 Ti Law tes ss “a8 3 16 248 
15 Loi Kaw, cn vee da 11 269 
16 Kén Sat. ae Sas 39 315 
17 Ket Ku : - sea a 40 467 
18 anne Ke ‘is se <8 17 | 317 
19 aH oes * . 2. 362 
20 A-thén-daw... . os * tS 174 
21 Naungpyit ... « : ee 25 360 
22 Than Saing... - -_ 32 261 
23 Lénka ooo eee ese ° 6 97 
24 Kén Paw... ase os ae 7 119 
25 Naungpalan ee is . Il 82 
26 Hpa Mun ... a : 7 76 
27 Loi Kawng ... - 9 73 
28 Nam Si... ss 14 139 
29 Naungle _,.. oes ° 28 239 
30 Taunggyi ... o ose +e 11 
31 bet} lon... os - ee 10 167 
32 ‘Thandé - ‘ | 169 
33 Sinchaung ... oes 9 106 
34 Kunlén ae % 7 | 341 
35 Nam Hawng : be I i 245 
36 Loi Taw... Bs - I 301 
37 Wet Yok ... as 3 40 79 
38 Taungni e ; 1 29 
39 Mingala - “ 5 s! 
40 Paw Mu _e.. : ss ai 223 
41 Bam Kwe ... 0 o “ 15 146 
42 Naung In ... ss es ‘e - 9 96 
43 Sinné é ss _ 2 36 
A4 Séls be . 7 8 lol 
45 Maing Thaw, East 4 86 
46 Maing Thaw, West 6 1o2 
47 Ha Ho oe ss 14 456 
48 Thigaung ... ses 17 203 
49 Seed #3 3 4 1108 
50 n-gyi 397 
5t Lin Ke is 2 380 
52 Min-gyaung ose 354 
53 Ngot os é mH 8 294 
54 Nwa-dama ... ; ves 7 355 
55 Thabye-bin ... ‘as tee 8 436 
56 Maingthauk _ mn és 18 518 
57 ThaléU a... aes ove . 19 459 
58 Taungdo . oe os 27 Dany 
59 Inpawkén .. . “ 3 3 
60 Kye-paw-kén o 7 20 431 
61 Ywa-gyi és 6 240 
62 Tha-le he 5 383 
63 Indein - ae 1 486 
a hoe ; . . 12 222 
5 a~-le-gyi #86 se 2 140 
66 Ka Le Ngai | 2 117 


* Transferred in February 1898 to the State of Hsa Méng Hkam. 
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Serial 4 
No. Name of circle. age N rll of 

- 67 Bam Pé woe 

68 Pyinlin Ke 

69 Nauk-yatkyi 

Jo She-yatkyi ... 

71 Nea pai-gyaung 

72 In-chan . 

73 Nam ae 

74 Main 

75 Nam a 

76 Naungtaw 

77 Inya 

78 Keng Hkam.. 

79 Kyauktaing .. 

80 Kyaukta__... 

81 Let Thet _... 

82 Thi-gyit Myoma 

83 Mi-thwe-gyaung 

84 Paya-byu . 

85 Paya-ngassvu ... 

86 Myindwin 

87 Naung-pun ... 

88 Loi Ti oes 


The following list, submitted in 1891, shows the various officers under 


the Sawswa with the monthly salaries paid. 
Younger brothers and Kyemming (Heir Apparent)— 


Lai Hsak Myosa (brother) 
Ang Teng Myosa (brother) 
Kyemmong ves 


Sudicial Oficers— 


Amat U Po 

Amat U hana F 

Amat Myogan, U Waing 
Myogan Atwinwun, U aa 
Amattauk, U Po & 


Amattauk, U Aung ... was 
Maung Po oss 
Judicial Clerk, Chin "Yauk = 

Collector of Court-fees, Maung Po 
Clerk, On Bu ae nes 
Jailor 


Court peons, five at Rs. ro each 


Total ww. 550 


Total ... 630 
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Revenue Oficers— Rs. 
Amattauk, U Bwin ... he wee ws =—-50 
Amattauk, A Tun .. _ sie oe = 
Atwinwun, U Maung age eae os ~=—-§§0 
Thandawsin, U Kye Hmyin _... tee «. 50 
Collector of transit dues, On Gain és ws. 30 

” Maung Tin ae oe «= 25 

Akunwun, U Po _s—e.. ae see ree =: 30 
Clerk, Maung Myat... ae Ses eo. 20 
» Maung Chodk.., aes ate ww. 320 
Revenue Clerk, Maung Pék __... és ws. =-30 
s Maung Us. sce dee we = 20 

os Maung Hila es. ssi a 1°) 

Clerk of the granary, Maung Kan aT we =: 20 
8 Maung Kaing sas awe = «9S 

Total ws =420 

Officials of the tntertor— 

Windaw-hmu Atwinwun wee Sea ww. «=—50 
Atwinwun See aes sae co = §0 
Akyitdaw ... sos iss a we =—50 
Clerk .. ane sei ave ee = 20 
Head page wit ans vee os = 20 
Myinwun “as iss on vee 20 
Badaso ... ‘tae ae = tes we = 25 
Treasurers, two at Rs. 20 each ... sas w= 40 
Peons, two at Rs. 10 each ‘a a we = «20 

Total vee 295 


All the officials in the State hold their appointments at the pleasure of 
the Sawédwa, 

In the districts the district officials are héngs and hiaméngs, who are 
responsible under the Court officials for the collection of revenue. 


YAWNG HWE.—The capital of the State of the same name in the 
Southern Shan States. It is situated in latitude 20° 39’ 28” north longitude 
g6° 50’. 22” east, and is the residence of the Sawéwa. It lies low, in the 
centre of the Yawng Hwe valley, and is surrounded by wet cultivation. 

The town is divided into eleven quarters and contains seven hundred and 
seventy houses. A good water-way connects Yawng Hwe with the Inlé lake, 
The Government cart-road from Thazi to Fort Stedman passes through 
the town. 

Yawng Hwe is said to have been established by Hsi Hseng Hpa, the Chief 
of the State, in 721 B. E. (1359 A. D.). Yawng Hwe was then a walled city, 
but the walls have now for the most part disappeared. 


Notwithstanding the Shan belief that the Yawng Hwe lake. was for- 
merly of much smaller dimensions than it is now, it is 
practically certain that it was really very much more 
extensive: indeed old legends represent it as extending to Maw Li Hsat 
(Ta Yaw) and there are the traces of a large fortified town in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place. It may, however, be doubted whether it was a 
Shan tows. A characteristic of the place is the old earthen pipe bowls, 
which are even now dug up in considerable numbers. These are quite 
biack with age and are frequently mounted in silver by local artizans. 


History. 
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nauk). Other products are maize, gram, tilseed, sugar-cane, bamboos, canes, 
honey, wax in small quantities and some ¢htvst. 

A small quantity of country cloth and some lacquerware are manufactured, 
Some louseholds in the Ye-u township make bamboo baskets, trays and im- 
ages of different Buddhas. Rosaries are made in the Mayagan township. 


There are several good roads : the road from Mugan to Kyuu-hla is about 
seventy-six miles in length, and another is the Chindwin road, from Ye-u to 
Maukadaw, extending to seventy-nine miles. Other country roads were con- 
structed as famine works in 1896. : 

Ye-u was administered by a Wun in Burmese times, and he had six sub- 

bony ordinate officers under him, two Sikkés, two Na-hkans, 
_ Administration and two Sa-ye-gyts. None of these was salaried except 
my Decne: Hines the clerk, hut all were allowed to charge commission on 
such cases asthey decided. The Sa-yc-gyi or clerk got a monthly salary of 
thirty rupees, but the payment was problematical and at the best irregular. 
A.—Wuns of Ye-u. 


No. Name. Title. In whose reign.| Native place. Remarks. 

1/U Vit .. | Bandula ,,.! Ba-gyidaw ... | Ngapay in vil- ! Hisheadquarters 

lage, Lowerj were at Ye-u. 
Chindwin dis- 
trict. 

2]U Kun ...| Mahamin- do. ... | Palangén village,| M& Nu’s uncle 
gyi Kyaw- Ye-u township.| (Mé& Nu was the 
htin. ; . chief Queen). 

3|}UHnyin _... weaes Tharrawaddy.} Nwamyavillage,| 

| Ye-u_ subdivi- 
sion. 
4|U Kyi es sabes jPagan Min.,,. ; Ngapayin vil- | Oneof the sons of 


lage, Lower-} Bandula. He 

Chindwin dis-} made Dibayin 

trict. his headquar- 
ters. 


5 |U Chir wach: - “bees do. ses do. ...| Also one of the 
sons of Bandula 
and brother of 


Kyi. 
6;UH oe ree do. ... | Sigén-gyi village| Formerly a 
my Snwebo die | Win-how in 
| trict. Mandalay. 
7 | Maung Sit Ke.j a... do. ve eee Substantive! 
eee Myoék, but wan 
placed in 


charge of a 
Wun’s division. 


8 | U Shwe Thi ... ae Mindén Mfin | Mayagan, Shwe- 
bo district. | 
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| 
No. | Name. ‘litle. In whose reign.) Native place. Remarks. 
Bl re | ee ee | oS oS SEND EY 
9; U Po Kes saniete MindSn Min | Mandalay. 
1oijName not| Mingyaw do. 
: known. Gén-man. 
11]UHman ...} asses do. .. | Thitcho, Shwebo | From his appoint- 
district. ment and after- 
wards an annu- 
al thathameda 
tax of Rs. 10 per 
house was col- 
12 |U Mo ae soaee do. ...| Abaya, in Ye-u. | lected. 
13{UHD0U | seen Thibaw ... | Palangén, Ye-u 
township. 
wy|/UTOk Kyi ..) a... do. ...| Hladaw, Ye-u. 
15 | Maung Tin ...| wae do. | ro 
16 | Maung Thein Seis do. sah 0 tady 


What is now the Ye-u subdivision formed until 1895 a 

Payee rage the separate district. In that year part of the original district 

; was incorporated with Shwebo, and part with Upper 

Chindwin district. 

In early times the headquarters of the Ye-u neighbourhood were at 

Dibayin, which at one time wasa prosperous walled town 

History. but is now nothing better than a hamlet, rather more than 
nine miles south-west of Ye-u. 


The district was called Dibayin Kothan. According to local etymo- 
logists, Dibayin is derived from dt = ye, water, pe = seth, the Burmese 
goat, and yim = ¢aw, jungle and forest. What language they are is not 
apparent. The usual fable manufactured for, or after the name, relates that 
ages ago a Burmese goat (#.¢., one with erect instead of drooping ears) 
came from the jungle to drink water at a spot close to the site of the town. 
Kothan as an epithet derives its name from the fact that the available area 
of cultivation was nine million pé in extent. A pé is 1°78 acres. 

The ubiquitous Nara-pati Sithu is said to have founded Dibayin in 555 
B.E. (1193 A.D.) and at the same time a number of pagodas were built. 
They are noted below. 

The first two Myothugyts appointed were Thawpon and Thawka: hence 
the local jungle: “ Thawpén, Thawka Yin, Asa.” 

There are severel notable pagodas. The Sudaungpyi pagoda in Bok-ywa 

Antiquities about twelve miles north-west of Ye-u, is said to have 

F been built by King Nara-pati Sithu in 555 B.E. (1193 
A.D.) at the same time that he founded Dibayin. The upper part of the 
pagoda is gilt and two big bells are hung on the platform. It is in good 
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twelve persons, according to the census of 1891. The ¢hathameda revenue 
for 1897-98 amounted to Rs. 710. 

YWA-THIT-GYI.—A village in the Sagaing township, subdivision and 
district, eighteen miles west of Sagaing town, on the Irrawaddy river. 

It had four hundred and fifteen houses in 1889. A considerable trade in 
cotton is done at Ywa-thit-gyi, which is a calling-place for the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company’s steamers. There is a small bazaar. A large number 
of Zairbadis, Burman-Mahomedan méfzs, live here. 

There are many pagodas and considerable variety in the style of archi- 
tecture of each. The chief are the Shinbin Kadék, Shinbin Kyantha-gyi, 
Shwezigén and Shenlein Shwezedi. 

YWA-THIT-SU.—A village in the Myintha circle, Pakékku township, 
subdivision and district, with a population of eighty-two persons, ac- 
cording to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 240, included in that of 
Myintha. ; 

YWA-THIT-SU.—A village in the Pakan-gyi circle, Yeza-gyo township, 
Pakékku subdivision and district, with a population of one hundred and 
fifteen persons, according to the census of 1891. 

The éhathameda amounted to Rs. 500 for 1897-98. 

YWA-THIT-SU.-—A village in the Pauk township and subdivision of 
Pakékku district, with a population of two hundred and forty-eight persons, 
according to the census of 1891, and a revenue of Rs. 400. 

YWA-WE.—A village twenty-one miles north of Wundwin in the North- 
ern subdivision of Meiktila district, with an agricultural population of five 
hundred persons. 

The pagodas here were built by private benefactors. There is a police 

uard in the village, which borders on Kyauksé and Myingyan districts, 
‘he neighbouring ## was in Burmese times kept in repair by King Mindén 
but the bunds are now broken down and there is seldom water in it. 

YWA-ZI.—A village in the Ku-hna-ywa township, Gangaw subdivision 
of Pakékku district, at the junction of the Kunzé chaung and the Myittha 
river. 

It had a population of one hundred and forty-four persons at the census of 
1891; the ¢4athameda amounted to Rs. 250 for 1897-98. 

YWA-ZIN-DAW.—A village in the Nga-singu Myoma circle, Nga-singu 
township, Madaya subdivision .of Mandalay district, east of Nga-singu 
town. F . 

It had twenty houses with a population of eighty persons, on an approxi- 
mate calculations in 1897. The villagers are cultivators. 

YWE-KYU-BAUK.—A revenue circle in the Amarapura township and 
subdivision of Mandalay district, including five villages and a bazaar. 

The land revenue paid by the circle in 1891 amounted to Rs. 542, 

Y WE-SU.—A village in the Madaya township and subdivision of Manda- 
lay district, north-east of Tha-lwinbyu. 

It has seventy houses, and its population numbered in 1897 two handred 
persons, approximately. The villagers are cultivators, 
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but during the reign of King Thibaw it was in a disturbed condition and 
actually paid little or nothing. 


Little of its ancient history is known, but it is a relic of the old Shan 
Empire and was one of the ninety-nine provinces of Mogaung. The 
present village of Maing-naung is frequeni!y referred to as a place of im- 
portance in the old Shan chronicles and no doubt was at one time capital 
of the whole State. : 

When Upper Burma was annexed there was no Sawbwa and the State 
would no doubt have ceased to exist if it had not been 
for the establishment of British rule. About 1884 the 
Theinbaw Kachins from the Hu Kawng Valley over- 
ran Zingkaling Hkam Ti, killed a na-hkan and captured a Wun and the 
Sawébwa finally disappeared. 


The State was first visited by Colonel (then Major) F. D. Raikes in July 
of 1886 and the people petitioned that their former Sawdwa should not be 
restored but that they should be taken under direct administration. 

A youth, Saw Ni Taung, was appointed to the charge of the State with the 
title of Ywa-6. He was twenty-seven years of age and belonged to the 
ruling house. His pedigree was— 


and after the 
Annexation. 


Saw Hoyan. 
l 
a Ngo. ae Ke, 

| 7 " Saw Ni Taung 
Saw Nyi Kaung Saw Ai Saw Hi born 1861, apecintsd Chief 
tuled 1820-1844. ruler 1844—1853. ruler 1853—1882 1887, died 1892. 

when he abdicated. 
I oles ell 
Po Hlaing or Ma Pu. Milnu, Mi Nan Naung. 


Saw Hén, Sawbwa, 1893-94. Sawbwa in 1894. 
Saw Ni Taung collected no revenue, but made his villagers cultivate his 
fields for him, each working for a fortnight at a time. 

He died in 1892 and was succeeded by his cousin Saw Hdn, a boy of six 
years of age, whe was declared Sawdwa, with an amatgyt, Saw Eas regent. 


Saw Hén, however, died in the following year and was succeeded by his 
infant sister, Ma Pu, Saw E remaining regent. 

Hkam Ti, Kanti-ga-le or Myo Haung asit is also called, has only been 
established as the capital since the British settlement. When Major Raikes 
atrived in 1886, Mén Tén was the head village. 

In Burmese times one thousand viss of wax and one hundred viss of ivory 

Tribute were sent as tribute. The wax sold at three rupees the 
: viss in Mandalay. 

The tribute paid to the British Government has been fixed at the nominal 
sum of Rs. 50. 

The boundaries of the State are: on the north, the Hu of Upper Chin- 
dwin district Kawng valley; on the south, the Homalin 
township; on the east, the Wild Chin Hills, and on the 
west, the Uyu township of Upper Chindwin district and 
Myitkyina district. It is divided into two portions by the Kaunghein circle 


Boundaries and 
area. 
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of the Homalin township, which projects across the State. The upper 
portion which extends up to the waterfall in latitude 26° 30’ is about one 
thousand four hundred and twenty-five square miles in area. The lower 
portion is about five hundred square miles. 


The villages are nearly all on the river bank. There are a few Kachin 
villages in the interior, on the route to Haungpa. The 
population was said in 1897 to be about one thousand 
three hundred and thirty-one persons and the ¢hathameda 
revenue amounted to Rs. 1,150. 

The Kachin headmen look upon themselves as independent chieftains 
and pay no taxes. In Burmese times they were the real masters of the 
situation, the Sawdwa for the time being owing his appointment and reten- 
-tion in power to their good will. 

The Shan villages in 1897 were— 


Population: vil- 
lages. 


Houses. 
(1) Minsin se vee vee one 13 
(2) Mauk-alék vie sre ae ae 7 
(3) Nan Hpe ane see seé sa 22 
(4) Yatna ae eo oe 22 
5) Anauk Kauktaung A one one 26 
6 pane Kauktaung oee eee ove 26 
7) Zaldk eee eae ese eee ir 
8) Lim pa ove eee nee tee 8 
(9) Maingnaung ste one ove tee 7 
Hein Sun ase ove ose eve 12 
Seinnan cee ia oes ry i2 
in Mauksalun wee ase vee ee 4 
13) Paw Maing _... ee oon oon 14 
(14) Kam Ti ase ia vos toe 40 
(15) Kinlaw ase aes sas toe XI 
ee Hmanbin ous aT ee eee 
(17) Hmankin aa oes 18 


Each house was assessed in that year at Rs. : 2 : thethameda- tax. Two or 
more families living in the same house are not treated as separate house- 
holds. 


The following are the Kachin villages :— 


Houses. 
(1) Lai Sa asi cae ove 10 
13) Nim Paw ooo ane eee 7 
3) Lak Tin . ais 7 2 
4) U Ka ies ite set ose 15 
5) Pin Kaw isi ats soe 20 


The following Chin villages pay tribute in bees-wax and spears to the 
Sawbwa :— 


Houses. 
(1) Laungsauk dee eee wee son 30 
(2) Pénmyo nes ase Sei sas 7 
3) Pahyo vee ace coe ace 45 
4) Saunglein sie sae aa see 12 
(5) Seinla is ies ie x 64 
(6) Patun se oss se evi 30 
(7) Tsu aus 20 


Nampéok Chin village, which has only four or r five houses, does not pay 
either tax or tribute. 
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Jade is found in the State in the following places :— 


(1) The Namaw chaung, half a day’s journey above Hkam Ti. The 
stones used to be obtained by diving. The place is not now 
worked. : 

(2) The Nan Téndén chaung, about two miles above Hkam Ti and six 
miles inland from the mouth of the river. 

Amber is also found in the hilly tract between the Chindwin and Uyu 
rivers, near the route leading from Haungpa to Hkam Ti. 


The following list shows the duties levied on exports :— 


(1) Large boat each as 
(2) Small boat each . 
Exports and (3) Canes per 1,000 ses 
imports. (4) Cheroot leaves per 100 viss 
(5) Cane mats per 1o mats 
(6) Bees-wax per 10 viss 
(7) Jade stones per cent. ad valorem 


No duty is levied on boats when returning, neither is duty payable when 
the amount taken out falls below the following limits :— 


eoooeooo™ 


Canes aT eis wes sei 1,000 
Cheroot leaves i; abe va se» ‘100 viss, 
Cane mats aus seu see ss 

Bees-wax i es _ Mad 10 viss. 


India-rubber, amber, spears, timber and bamboos are not taxed. 

During the year 1897 about forty boats came up for trading purposes from 
different parts of Lower and Upper Chindwin districts and brought up the 
following merchandise :-— 


Selling price Rs. a. P. 
10,000 viss of salt per 100 viss aes 7% 20 © Oo 
500 viss laggery per 100 viss tee ” 30 0 Oo 
1,000 viss iron bars per viss ose ” o t0 Oo 
15 tins of earth-oil per tin _ is 4 0 0O 
1 tin of cocoanut-oil per tin one i. 1§ oO oO 
20 tins of sweet-oil per tin wee ” 10 0 oO 
50 viss betel nuts per viss sas ” o 8 o 
400 packets candles per packet _ ” o 2 ~«0 
200 cups each ons ase » o 2 ~«0 
100 plates each aes aid 3 o0 8 Oo 
100 paso pieces per piece... ive 0 1 8 o 
20 pieces of silk cloth per piece oes » Iz 0 0 
100 packets of thread per packet... ” 4 0 Oo 
50 umbrellas each sa wae i 1 oo 
too wooden shoes each ... os » o 4 «0 
100 spoons each . o 4 °0 


Iron and salt are taken chiefly by Chins. 

The chief articles of export are canes, bees-wax, red spears, India rubber, 

jade, and cheroot leaves, In 1897 the following quantities are stated to 
ave been exported :— 


Rs. a. P. 
350 cane mats each tse we at 4 0 0 
500 viss bees-wax per viss ase ae at I 4.0 
too red spears each eee ae at 2 0 o 
5,000 viss India rubber per viss aa at 2 0 0 
loo pieces Jade stone cas w. Value €00 0 o 
4,500 cheroot leaves per viss_... to at o 4 =«0 
300,000 cates per 1,000 as we at 20 Q 


i. 


Dating, township. 

Daing gaung, headman ; village guar- 
dian. 

Daing thugyi, v. dainggaung. 

Daung, hill, v. taung. 

Daung, v. sub Hsi Paw. 

Daung lan, a round tray standing on 
legs. 

Daw, the honorific suffix, Royal. 

Detk-gan-gybk (detk tan gy6k), the 
oath in writing. 

Dewun, v. sub. Mandalay. 

Dha-hmu, the Governor of Péng Mu, 
asmall State in the Myelat: v. sud. 
Sam Ka. 

Dhama, cultivator’s knife. 

Dhamyabo, captain of freelances. 

Dinga tatk, mint. - 

Dvtn, hole. 

Eth pan-saung, night watch; night 
watchman, ; 

Einchebo, v. etnche kayocho. 

Einche kayo-cho, house teller v. sub 
Maymyo. 


Etnye-daw. Heir Apparent. 
Eng, v. in, a species of dipterocar- 


pus. 

Gatngtk sayadaw, v. gaingébk. 

Gangaw, the mesua pedunculata. 

Gaung, a subordinate village head- 
man. 

Gaung-baung, the Burmese man’s 
head-dress. 

Gaung ywet, to carry on the head; 
coolies carrying in this manner. 

Gyt,; the barking deer. 

Gyobin, akind of tree. 

Ha-méng bo, a Shan official, v. sd 
Lawk Sawk. 

Hat, a waterfall ; a rapid. 

Hein, heing, v. héng. 

Hintha, v. hentha. 

Hkam Y1-hpa, Governor. 

Hkayaing wun, v. kayaing wun. 

Hkoén wun, v. hhon. 

He kun, cart tax. 

Hmyaunggyt, v. hmyaung gaung. 

Hnan, sessamum. 
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Hnyat, a compress. 

Ho Hot (Sh.), a circle official in Kéng 
Tang. 

Hpa Wawng (Sh.), ruler. 

Hpa wong, v. Hpa Wawng. 

Hpaya, v. paya, the name given to 
headmen in the Southern Shan 
States. 

Hpayataga, v. payataga. 

Hpi (K.), a spirit. 

fe Nangtang, a spirit, v. sub. Mong 


a. 

Hsang-hke pong (Sh.), v. singyebén 
(B.), the suburbs ; the home circle. 

Hsen, the head of a group of villages 
in Kéng Tang. 

Jn,a species of diptero-carpus. 

Zn, a natural reservoir ; a mere. 

Indaing, dry sandy jungle tracts, of- 
ten supporting trees. 

Indwé, the gum of the ¢# and ingytn. 

Ingyin, the Pentacme Siamensts. 

Skil, jheel, swamp. 

Fowar, jowart, millet, 

Kadaw, homage; tribute. 

Kadaw letsaung daw, v.'kadawpwe. 

Kadawpwé, complimentary gifts. 

Kado-kun, ferry tax. 

Kaingtaw, lowlying jungle. 

Kalawun, l:t., Governor of the For- 
eigners. 

Kamauk, the Shan hat of bamboo 
spathe. 

Kammavwa, Buddhist religious texts. 

Kanan, artificial reservoir ; tank. 


-| Kandaw, Royal tank. 


Kang, a township or riding. 

Kang, headman. 

Kangyi, v. kan. 

Kannwébin, the symphorena unqut- 
culatum. 

Kansa, appointment order, 

Kanyin, a kind of wood-oil tree. 

Kansin, v. kanytn. 

Karawatk hnget, v. karawastk (hnget 
(generic), a bird]. 

Karawetk, v. karawatk, 

Kauk-hnyin pauk-pauk, parched rice, 
popcorn. 


Hntt-sé-chauk ywa, the Twenty-six | Kaukkyt, v. kaukgyt. 


Hamlets. 


vi. 


Sadaw, v. sayadaw. 
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Shwehlé v. sub Thamainggyi. 


Sadaw-6k myinsaye, two titles in| Shwe lan v. shwelan bo. 


combination ; sadawék, steward. 

Sadaw-wun, Controller of the House- 
hold in the King’s time. 

Sagawapan, the flower of the cham- 

ac, 

Sinan the flower of a variety 
of the champac. 

Saingya windaw hmu, v. Saingya 
wun min. 

Saingya-wunmin, Iit., the Governor 
having jurisdiction. 

Sakaw, a bamboo sieve. 

Sdl, the shorea vobusta. 

Salé, a measure of capacity; one- 
fourth of a pyz. 

Samaing, v. thamaing. 

Sambuyit, the purest gold ; according 


to Burmese fable the fruit of the! 


sabu (eugensa when it fell into the 
ocean turned into gold. 

Sanga (saga), the champac. 

Sapya, soap. 

Saul, v. sal. 

Saungma, (s6nma), wizard. 


| Shwe lan bo a Burmese official. 


eee daw, lit., the Royal Golden 

ity. 

Shsse pala golden bowl. 

Shwe pi, a kind of tea (v. sub Tawng 
Péng). 

Shwetathwun, v. shwedath atwinwun. 

Shwe-win hmu, v. shwehmu. 

Shwe wun, lst., Governor of the Gold 
Tract, 

Shwe-yén daw, the Golden Court, the 
court of the governor of Mandalay, 

Stbwé, oil market, 

Stkké daw gyi, v. stkke. 

Singye-b6n, suburbs. 

Sst, the acacia. 

Sit ke, v. stk ke. 

Stthé gyt, v. stkke. 

Sothugyt, v, sub Mogdk. 

Siian-fu, (Ch.) Governor. 

Suan fu sz, (Ch.) Governorship. 

Suan-wet (Ch.) official, 

Ta, a measure of length; seven cubits 
or ten and a half feet, 


Sawbwaza, the Sawhwa's perquisite.| Zadaung, March. 


Saye-daw-gyi, chief clerk. 

Se, tobacco. 

Sédaw, lit Royal weir, chief weir. 

Sedi, v. seds. 

Séhnstt yat, the twelve sorts of taxes. 

Sé-bhk, v. ségyt, 

Sé-sa-ye, clerk of the weirs, 

Setkya Kyaung (Paung) Bo, atitle; 
le¢ Captain of the Magic Barge. 

Setkya paung, Magic Barge, 

Séywa, the Ten Village tract. 

Sha, cutch. 

Shaw, a kind of tree from the bark 
of which a coarse paper is made. 

Shaw pwe, the Shan trade. 

Shaw byu, the sterculia verisicolor. 

Shaw sn, the sterculta villosa. 

Shinbyu, the novitiation ceremony in 
the Buddhist priesthood. 

Shwe ban, golden flower. 


Tabo-dwe, February, 
Tagu, April. 


| Lask, acircle or group of villages, 


Tatkhmu, a circle officer, v. tatk- 
thugys. 

Tatk-6k, a circle headman gv. task- 
thugyt, 

Tatk sa-ye, circle clerk ; circle magis- 
trate. 

Tat Lot,a subdivision of the Shan 
race [v. Part I.] 

Tal6k, v. Taybh. 

Talék pyi min, Ist., King of China, 

Tumein, the Burmese woman's pet- 
ticoat. 

Tana, departinent. 

Tanyet, toddy, jaggery. 

Tao kyé, (Sh.) village headman. 

Tapana tatk, treasure-chamber. ~ 

Ta pyt, one measure. 


Shwedatk Atwinwun, the controller | 7a7:, toddy. 


of the exchequer in Burmese 
times. 
Shwedhaswe bo, v. shwedha bo. 


Tat (military), a column. 
Tat (Hk6n), a monastery. 
Tatbogyék, commandant, 


viil. 
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Utaik, the chief circle-paying in its| Yasuda, (should be yahanda) v. Ra- 


revenue direct to the piripey & 
Uyin nd-6k, Manager of the 

Gardens (v. sed Maymyo.) 
Vyeng, v. wytng. 


handa. 


oyal| Yai, fan. 


Yawpet, Yaw maize-leaf. 
Y-bwe-kun, I:t., wharf dues. 


Wabat kamauk, a hat of bamboo! Ye-gya, v. ye-gya 12. 


spathe. 
Wagaung, August. 


Ye-gya 1é, irrigated paddy Jand. 
Ye is v, 2. 


Waing. I:t., an enclosure ; the cara-| Ye mzn, earth-oil. 
vanserai in which Shan traders put| Ye we a meazure of area, 2. sub. Mong 


up and dispose of their goods. 


Lon 


g- 
Wang (Ch.), Chief; the jurisdiction! Yewwn ist., Governor of the Water 


of a chief (Wa States.) « 
Wazo, July. 
Windaw, v. sub voc. Mandalay. 


v. sub, Sagaing, Joe Panyayin pa- 
goda. 
Yin, a bamboo screen; wattle. 


Windaw hmu, the general title of the | Yindazk, ajkind of tree, v. sud. Ming 


governor of a district. 


Pan. 


Windaw hmu atwinwun, the secre-| Yindetk v. yindatk 


tary of a Sawbwa. 
Wing (Sh.), v. wytng. 
Winkaba, maze. 


Yinkwinpatk, guardian. 
Yo, creek, 
Yénza, court perquisite. 


Wong Ti, Hwang T:, the title of the) Ywa, village. 


Emperor of China. 
Woon, v. wun. 
Wunsa, food. 
Wuttagan, see wuttakan. 
Wytng, (Sh.) town. 
Ya, v. taungya. 
Ya-gun, the tax on hill clearings. 
Yakun v. yagun. 
Yamén (Ch.), court. 


Ywasbén. 

Ywa lugyt, village elder, v. lugys. 
Ywama, chief village. 

Ywa tha, villager. 

Ywathit, new village. 


| Ywathugys, village headman, v. thue 


Ly. 


Zawgyt, a holy man; a fakiy or 


magician. 


Ya pé, the tax levied on -the cultiva-| Ze-4un, bazaar stall rents. 
tion of ya lands owned by the King. | Ziudyun, the ornamental dsllenia 


tree. 


